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ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  TOBACCO-PIPE  IN  EUROPE. 


BT  EDWIN  A.  BABBEB. 
PART   I.  — GREAT   BRITAIN. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  a  matter  of  dispute  amongst  anti- 
qnaries  whether  the  custom  of  tobacco-smoking  originated  in  the 
Eastern  or  the  Western  continent;  but  of   late  years  America 
has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  birth-place  of  the  art.     The 
discoverr,  however,   of    large   numbers    of    pipes,   apparently 
of  considerable  age,  in  Great  Britain  and  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  has  recently  given  rise  to  new  and  extravagant  con- 
jectures as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  tobacco-pipe  in  Europe,  and  a 
certain  class  of  archaeologists  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  liixur}'  of  the  pipe  was  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
World,  long  before  the  discover}^  of  the  New.     Tobacco-pipes 
of  clav,  exceedingly  diminutive  in  size,  have  been  foimd  in  great 
nnmbers  in  the  British  Islands.    In  England  these  are  popularly 
tenned  "Fairy  Pipes;"  in  Scotland  they  are  known  as  "Celtic" 
or  "Elfin  Pipes,"  whilst  in  Ireland  they  are  called  by  the  peas- 
autrr  "Dane's  Pipes."     They  are  also  designated  in  different 
Ff^J^of  the  kingdom  by  the  names  of  "Mab  Pipes,"  "Old  Man's 
Pipes"  and  "Carl's  Pipes."     Irish  legends  attribute  them  to  the 
^i^ini'auneM^  or  fairs'  dwarfs,  and   in  certain  localities  where 
pjpes  are  particularly  abundant,  these  mischievous  little  men  are 
■relieved  to  have  used  them  in  smoking  on  festive  occasions.  The 
p^t  that  a  number  of  them  have  been  discovered  in  close  prox- 
^^t)  to  Roman  remains  has  induced  the  belief  that  they  are 
-Komaii  relic8  of   the  8e(H)n<i  century,  yet  other  objects  of  im- 
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doobted  recent  orUriiu  such  as  coins  and  tohacco-st4>pj)ers  of  the 
perirjd  of  Georpe  11.  have  been  found  in  connection  with  these 
earlv  reniainf^.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Swittish  Antiquaries,  Dr. 
Daniel  WiW>n,  of  Toronto,  called  attention,  ^ahq  years  ago,  to 
a  number  of  these  small  nicotian  relics,  which  were  exhumed  at 
Bonnington,  near  Edinburgh,  in  digging  the  foundation  of  a  new 
gchfKjl  house.  "  Along  with  these  were  found  a  quantity  of  bodies 
or  placks  of  James  V  I.,  which  he  exhibited  with  the  pipes,  and 
at  the  same  time  expressed  his  belief  that  they  prc»bably  supplied 
a  very  trustworthy  clue  to  the  date  of  this  !5omewhat  curious  class 
of  minor  antiquities.  "^ 

These  pipes  are  made  of  white  clay,  and  in  shape  resemble 
those  of  modem  times.     See  Wilson's  Pr*r historic  Man,  vol.  II, 
p.  42.     The  ornamentation  is  incised,  and,  in  the  majority  of 
examples,  consists  simply  of  a  milled  border  around  the  mouth 
of  the  bowl,  impressed  by  hand.     Small  clay  pipes  **have  been 
dredged   in  numbers   from  the   bed  of  the  Thames,  found  in 
abundance  on  various  sites  in  Ensfland  and  Ireland,  where  the 
soldiers  of  the  Parliament  and  Revolution  encamped;  and  in 
Scotland  in  divers  localities,  from  the  Border  northward  even  to 
the  Orkneys.   They  have  been  repeatedly  met  with  in  old  church- 
yards, and  turned  up  in  places  of  public  resort.     Occasionally^ 
too,  to  the  bewildennent  of  the  antiquary,  they  are  discovered 
in  strange  propinquity  to  primitive,  Roman,  and  medifeval  relics; 
but  in  a  suflScient  number  of  cases  with  such  potters'  stampe 
on  them  as  suflSce  to  assign  these  also  to  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  "2 

"One  example  in  the  |x»ssession  of  Mr.  C  K.  Sharpe,  found 
at  a  depth  of  many  feet  on  the  Castlehill  of  Edinburgh,  bears  the 
impress  of  the  initials  '^■^x  and  of  upwards  of  seventy  speci- 
mens in  the  collection  of  Mr.   Bell,  of  Dungannon,  some  are 

stamped  R  D,  and  on  others  are  the  letters  (x  A,  CL,  oHo,  and 
J  p '»8     Fairholt,  in  his  excellent  little  work,*  observes,  "such 
are  the  pipes  which  have  l)een  found   in  close  contiguity  wit** 
Roman  ^  relics,  and  have  occasionally  puzzled  persons  to  kno^' 
the  period  they  should  assign  to  tlieii*  fabrication.     Some  of  th^ 
Low  Coimtry  Antiquaries  have  boldly  termed  them  Roman,  anci 
as  the  demand  now-a-days  for  'curiosities'  is  always  met  by  a  foLt 
supply,  pipes  have  been  fabricated  in  red  clay  to  imitate  the  so- 
called  Samian  pottery,  so  abimdant  in   Roman   localities,  and 
offered  to  such  'collector'  as  may  wish  for  them."     The  same 
writer,  after  accoimting  for  the  presence  of    modem  articles 

1  Proceedings  of  the  ScottiBh  Antiquaries,  1853.  Vol.  I.,  p.  182. 

2  Wilson'sftehistoric  Man,  Vol.  n.,  p.  48. 

S    Arch8Boloffy  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  by  D .  Wilson,  Edinboigh.  18B1,  p. M. 

4  Tobacco :  Its  History  and  Associations,  p.  165. 

5  See  New  Stat.  Aocoont  of  Scotland,  Vol.  FV.  p.  71,  V.  43U.  and  VI.  p.  581. 
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amongst  the  ancient,  thus  concludes:  "We  may  be  certain  tha^; 
no  authenticated  discovery  of  Celtic  or  Roman  antiquities,  where 
the  ground  has  been  entirely  undisturbed,  includes  tobacco- 
pipes."*  A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Penny  Magazine  assigns  these 
pipes  to  the  earlier  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  traces 
them  down  to  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  by  the  increasing 
dimensions  of  the  bowls.  ^ 

In  many  localities,  in  and  around  London,  where  the  victims 
of  the  great  plague  of  1665  are  supposed  to  have  been  buried, 
large  numbers  or  these  diminutive  pipes  have  been  foimd,  which 
were,  in  all  probability,  used  in  smoking  tobacco  and  other  herbs, 
as  disinfectants. 

It  is  related  that  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
tobacco,  were  notably  exempt  from  disease.  In  accordance  with 
this  idea,  Pepy,  writing  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  June  7, 1665, 
observes:  "This  day,  much  against  my  will,  I  did,  in  Drury 
liane,  see  two  or  three  houses  marked  with  a  red  cross  upon  the 
doors,  and  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ! '  writ  there ;  which  was  a 
8ad  sight  to  me,  being  the  first  of  the  kind  that,  to  my  remem- 
brance, I  ever  saw.  It  put  me  in  an  ill  conception  of  myself 
and  my  6mell,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  buv  some  roll-tobacco,  to 
«niell  to,  and  chaw,  which  took  away  my  apprehension."  ^ 

The  "Fairy  Pipes"  of  Ireland  illustrate  probably  the  most 
Micient  form  of  tobacco-pipe  found  in  the  British  Islands. 

"The  early  period  at  which  tobacco-pipes  were  first  manufac- 
tured, is  established  by  the  fact  that  the  incorporation  of  the 
•^  of  tobacco-pipe  makers  took  place  on  the  fifth  of  October, 
1619.  '  Their  privileges  extending  through  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  the  kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of 
"  aW  They  have  a  Master,  four  Wardens,  and  about  twenty- 
four  Assistants.  They  were  first  incorporated  by  King  James, 
lu  his  seventeenth  year,  confirmed  again  by  King  Charles  L,  and 
lastly,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  King 
Charles  II.,  in  all  the  privileges  of  their  aforesaid  charter.'  "^ 

Some  of  the  earliest  so-called  "Elfin"  or  "Fairy  Pipes"  that 
bare  been  discovered,  have  stamped  upon  them  the  names  or 
'uarb  of  their  makers.  For  nearly  three  centuries  Broseley  has 
!^u  one  of  the  principal  seats  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes.  It 
^^  difficult  to  assign  positive  dates  to  all  of  them,  but  the  oldest 
^  Apposed  to  have  been  made  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Manv  of  these  have  the  stamps  impressed  on  the 
^^^  of  the  flat-heel,  and  some  of  them  possess  the  dates  of  their 
labrieation.     At  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Charles  Riggs  was  a 

\  Hew  Stat.  Account  of  Scotland,  p.  154. 

\  yideDiibUnPennyHagazine,  Vbl.in.,p.  39. 

I  Pepys  niary,  Fonrth  Ed.,  Vol,  H.,  p.  242. 

*  Qooted  by  Fairholt  from  Strype'g  Edition  of  Stone,  Vol.  I.,  p.  347. 
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noted  mauufacturer  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Plot,  writing 
the  year  1676,  observed,  "As  for  tobacco-pipe  clays,  they  a 
found  all  over  the  country,  near  Wrottesley  House,  and  Sti 
Cop,  in  Cannock  Wood,  whereof  they  make  pipes  at  Armitaj 
and  Lichfield,  both  which,  though  they  are  ffret/ish  cl^ays,  y 
bum  verj^  white.  There  is  tobacco-pipe  cl^y  also  found  i 
Darlaston,  near  Wednesburj^;  but  of  late  disused,  because  < 
better  and  cheaper  found  in  Monway-field,  betwixt  Wednesbui 
and  Willingsworth,  which  is  of  a  whitish  colot\  and  makes  e 
cellent^^^*,  as  doth  also  another  of  the  same  color,  dug  nei 
the  Salt  Water  poole  in  Pensnet  Chase,  about  a  mile  and  a  ha 
south  of  Dudley.  And  Charles  Riggs,  of  Newcastle,  raaki 
very  good  pipes  of  three  sorts  of  clay — a  white  and  blew- 
which  he  has  from  between  Shelton  and  Hanley  Green,  where< 
the  blew  clay  bums  the  v^hitest^  but  not  so  full  as  the  white- 
i.  d.,  it  shrinks  more;  but  the  best  sort  he  has  is  from  Grubbe 
Ash,  being  whitish  mixed  with  yellow.  It  is  a  short,  brittle  so 
of  clay,  but  bums  full  and  white ;  yet  he  sometimes  mixes 
with  the  blew  before  mentioned.  "^^  This  celebrated  manufa 
tory  was  founded  over  two  hundred  years  ago. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  bowls  of  pipes  were  eloi 
gated.  They  were  made  in  England  to  a  great  extent,  but  wei 
also  imported  from  Holland  in  considerable  numbers.  M 
Jewitt,^^  quoting  from  Houghton  (1694),  observes:  "  The  ne: 
are  tobacco-pipes,  of  which  came  from  Ifolht/td,  gross  one  hui 
dred  and  ten,  chests  four.  I  have  seen  some  \er\  long  ones  an 
also  small  from  thence,  that  truly  are  very  fine.  If  there  com< 
no  more,  they'll  do  us  no  great  hurt.  I  think  they  must  be  pe 
mitted  to  be  patterns  to  set  our  people  on  work,  and  if  oi 
smoakers  would  use  none  but  fine  ones,  1  (question  not  but  ^ 
should  make  as  fine  as  anybody. "  The  long-bowled  pipes  ( 
the  time  of  William  III.  continued  in  use  until  the  middle  ( 
the  last  century.  During  this  period,  pipes  were  also  made  ( 
iron  or  brass,  which  probably  came  from  Holland.  Pipe-makei 
began  to  stamp  their  names  on  the  stems  of  pipes  about  a  cei 
tury  ago.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  classify  the  British  pip^ 
according  to  age,  with  some  degree  of  cei-tainty ;  First,  by  forra 
The  earliest  tobacco-pipes  of  the  Elizabetlian  age  were  general! 
exceedingly  small  and  usually  ornamented  by  a  single  band  c 
incised  lines  around  the  upper  portion  of  the  l)()wl.  The  hee 
or  spurs  were  flat  so  that  the  pipes  could  stand  unsupportec 
\  These  were  followed  by  the  barrel-shaped  pipes  of  larger  dimei 

1  sions,  which  gradually  gave  place  to  pipes  with  long  handle 

;  and  pointed  spurs. 

;  10    Quoted  by  li.  Jewitt,  F.  B.  A.,  in  "The  Ceramle'Art  of  Great  Britain,"  London,  187 

t  Vol.  I.,  p.  432. 

11    lb.  vol.  n,  p.  908. 
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Second,  by  the  position  of  the  stamps:  The  makers'  initials, 
names  or  marks  were  impressed  on  the  heels  of  the  oldest  speci- 
mens;  on  the  howls  of  more  recent  examples,  and  finally  the 
names  and  residences  were  placed  upon  the  steins. 

Several  of  these  "  Fair}-  pipes  "  have  fomid  their  way  into 
collections  in  this  country.     An  ancient  Irish  pipe  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  L.  G.  Olmstead,  of  Fort  Edward,  New  York,  is  a 
good  example  of  one  of  the  older  forms,  and  differs  little  from 
that  figured  by  Dr.  Wilson.     It  was  presented  to  Dr.  Olmstead 
by  Mr.  Rob't  Day,  Jr.,  of  Cork,  Ireland.    Dr.  Wilson,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  has  a  number  of  these  interesting  relics  in  his  posses- 
fiioii.    The  latter  remarks  of  these:   "  The  minute  size  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  British  tobacco-pipes,  which  has  led  to  their 
designation  as  those  of  the  elves  or  fairies,  may  therefore  be  more 
certainly  ascribed  to  the  mode  of  using  the  tobacco,  which  ren- 
dered the  contents  of   the  smallest  oi  them  a  sufficient  dose, 
than  to  economic  habits  in  those  who  indulged  in  the  novel  and 
(^tly  luxury.    This  opinion  is  further  confirmed  by  observing 
that  the  same  miniature  characteristics  mark  various  specimens 
of  antique  native  pipes  of  a  peculiar  class  found  in  Canada, 
and  which  appear  to  be  such  as  in  all  probability  were  in  use, 
and  furnished  the  models  of  the  English  clay  pipes  of  the  ^Sx- 
teenthcenturj\"i^ 

A  Scottish  stori£  pipe,  found  at  North-Berwick,  is  figured  and 
described  by  Dr.  Wilson,  which  is  "  cut  in  red  sand-stone,  some- 
what after  an  American  model,  in  the  form  of  an  animal's  head, 
^th  a  perforation  at  one  of  the  eyes,  seemingly  for  the  inser- 
^'^>n  of  a  reed  or  straw,  as  was  commonly  done  by  the  early 
Eiiglish  smoker  with  a  walnut  shell.  It  was  found  a  few  vears 
•snice.  m  digging  a  drain,  at  the  village  of  Moniing-side,  near 
Edinburgh,  in  a  locality  where  numerous  relics  of  Scottish  pre- 
nistoric  times  have  been  dug  up.  (See  pre-historic  man,  vol.  II., 
P-  -il.)  To  this  imique  example,  may  be  further  added  the 
description  of  a  curious  old  Scottish  memorial  of  the  luxury, 
which  would  seem  at  least  to  prove  that  we  nuist  trace  the  intro- 
duction of  tobacco  into  this  country  to  a  date  much  nearer  the 
discover}'  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus  than  the  era  of 
Kaleigh's  colonization  of  Virginia.  The  grim  old  keep  of 
Cawdor  Castle,  associated  in  defiance  of  chronology  with  King 
Duncan  and  Macbeth,  is  augmented,  like  the  majority  of  such 
Scottish  fortalices,  by  additions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  one 
of  the  apartments  of  this  latter  erection,  is  a  stone  chimney 
nchly  carved  with  armorial  bearings,  and  the  grotesque  devices 
common  on  works  of  the  period.     Among  these  are  a  mermaid 

13  PY«higtorie  Mftn,  voL  IL,  p.  46. 
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playing  the  harp,  a  monkey  blowing  a  horn,  a  cat  playing  a  fid- 
dle, and  a  fox  smoking  a  tohacco^pe,^^  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  lively  representation,  and  on 
the  same  stone  is  the  date  1510,  the  year  in  which  the  wing  of 
the  castle  \&  ascertained  to  have  been  built,  and  in  which  it  may 
be  added  Jamaica  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards. "^^ 

English  pipes  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  doubtless 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  the  early  settlers  and  may  have 
been  furnished  to  the  natives  in  trade.  Two  clay  pipes  of  this 
period  have  recently  been  taken  from  an  Indian  grave  ^^  in 
Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  with  the  initials  R.  T.  stamped  in 
the  bowls.  They  were  probably  made  by  Richard  Tyler,  a  cele- 
brated pipe-maker  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath,  during  the  early  or 
middle  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.*  A  moulded  clay  pipe- 
bowl,  in  the  form  of  an  Indian's  head,  surrounded  by  a  feather 
head-dress,  was  taken  from  a  grave  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  few  years  ago,  and  although  of  comparatively  modem 
date,  it  was  undoubtedly  made  in  England,  especially  lor  traffic 
with  the  Indians. 

"The  Albany  Journal^  U.  S.,  in  1858,  speaks  of  the  pipe  of 
the  famed  Miles  Standish,  '  which  came  over  with  him  in  the 
Mayflower,  and  was  smoked  by  him  to  the  day  of  his  death,'  as 
'  a  little  iron  affair  of  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  common  cjay 
pipe.'  "^  ®  This  was,  in  all  likelihood,  an  early  Dutch  pipe, 
obtained  from  Holland. 

"It  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  from  various  circumstances," 
remarks  Mr.  Jewitt,^^  "that  herbs  and  leaves,  of  one  kind  or 
other,  were  smoked  medicinally,  in  this  country,  long  before  the 
period  at  which  tobacco  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  first 
brought  to  England.  Coltsfoot,  yarrow,  mouse-ear,  and  other 
plants  are  still  smoked  by  the  people,  for  various  ailments,  in 
rural  districts,  and  are  considered  highly  eflicacious,  as  well  as 
pleasant;  and  I  have  known  them  smoked  through  a  stick  from 
which  the  pith  had  been  removed,  the  bowl  being  formed  of  a 
lump  of  clay,  rudely  fashioned  at  the  time,  and  baked  at  the  fire- 
side. I  have  no  doubt  that  pipes  were  in  use  before  '  the  weed ' 
was  known  in  our  country,  and  that  it  took  the  place  of  other 
plants,  but  did  not  give  rise  to  the  custom  of  smoking. " 

King  James,  in  his  celebrated  Counterhldste  to  Tobacco^  in 
1603,  asserts  that  "It  is  not  so  long  since  tlie  first  entry  of  this 

18    See  Carrathen'  Highland  Note-Book,  p.  54. 

14  Pre-historic  Man,  toI.  H-jja.  42. 

15  See  Natoraiist  for  May,  1879. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  farther  examination  of  these  graves  has  been  made, 
and  in  one  of  them  two  more  EngUsh  pipes  have  been  found.  The  latter,  however,  differ 
in  fbnn  tcoui  the  others,  the  bowls  Ming  shorter  and  set  almost  perpendicular  to  the 
stems.  They  were  doubtless  made  at  a  more  recent  period,  and  probably  illustrate  the 
form  of  day  pipe  used  during  a  portion  of  the  last  century. 

16  Quoted  by  Jbairholt,  p.m. 

17  Cenmlo  Art  in  Greu  Biitidn,  VoL  I.,  p.  901. 
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abuse  amongst  us  here,  as  this  present  age  can  very  well  remem- 
ber both  the  first  author  and  forms  of  its  introduction." 

In  the  works  of  Shakspeare  we  find  no  allusion  to  the  custom 
of  tobacco-smoking;  but  Spenser,  in  his  Faery  Queen  (1590), 
designates  the  plant  "the  soveraine  weede,  divine  tobacco."^® 

Its  introduction  is  variously  ascribed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

Mr.  Ralph   Lane  (Governor  of  Virginia),  Sir  John  Hawkins, 

Captain  Price,  Captain  Keat,  and  others.     According  to  Dr. 

Wilson,  "the  year   1560  is  assigned   for   its  introduction   into 

France,  and  most  commonly  that  of  1586 — ^in  which  Admiral 

Drake's  fleet  returned  from  the  attack   on   the  West  Indian 

Islands — ^f or  its  reaching  England. "     The  probability  is,  that  it 

was  first  brought  to  England  by  the  first  expedition  of  Raleigh, 

that  discovered  Virginia  (1584),  as  two  Indians  were  carried 

back  by  this  expedition.     King  James,  in  his  royal  attack,  alludes 

to  this  fact:  "It  was  neither  brought  in  by  King,  great  con- 

querer,  nor  learned  Doctor  of  Physic.     With  the  report  of  a 

g^reat  ducovery  for  a  conquest^  some  two  or  three  savage  men 

were  brought  in,  together  with  this  savage  custom. " 

As  tobaex^  became  generally  known  in  England,  the  custom 
of  smoking  gave  rise  to  a  great  number  of  publications  for,  and 
against,  it.  As  early  as  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  popular  literature  in  reference  to  the  nicotian  art,  formed  a 
prominent  portion  of  the  bibliography  of  the  day.  Among 
many  works  which  issued  from  the  press  about  that  time,  we 
may  mention  a  few  which  possessed  such  quaint  titles  as 
"  Toha<:co  battered  ;  and  the  Pipes  shattered  About  their  Eares 
that  idhly  Idolize  so  base  and  barbarous  a  Weed  ;  or  at  least- 
Wist  ooer-love  so  loathsome  Vanitie ;  by  A  Volley  of  holy 
Shot  Thundered  Front  Mount  Helicon,''  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  popular  poet,  Joshua  Sylvester,  and 
appeared  about  1615  or  1620. 

Tobias  Venner,  in  1621,  issued  "A  Brief e  and  accurate  Trea- 
tise, concerning,  The  taking  of  the  fume  of  Tobacco,  which  very 
many  in  these  dayes  doe  too  licentiously  vse.  In  which,  the 
immoderate,  irregular,  an  vnseasonable  vse  thereof  is  repre- 
hended, and  the  true  nature  and  best  manner  of  vsing  it  per- 
spicuously demonstrated."  This  was  followed  by  "  Wine ^  Beer e^ 
Ale,,  and  Tobacco:  contending  for  Superiority."  A  Dialogue 
(1630).  "  Panacea;  or, The  Universall  Medicine,  Being  A  Dis- 
covery of  the  Wonderful  Vertues  of  Tobacco  Taken  in  a  Pipe. 
With  its  operation  and  Use  both  in  Physick  and  Chynirgery," 
by  Dr.  Everard  (1659).  And  in  1723  a  little  volume  was  printed 
with  the  following  highly  descriptive  title:  "How  do  you  do 

IS   B.nL,C«ntoV.,aa,83. 
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after  your  Oysters  f  or  A  True  and  Lamentable  Account  how 
One  and  twenty  Ingenious  Gentlemen  were  set  upon  on  Wednes- 
day Morning  last,  about  One  o'clock  and  Listed,  as  it  is  thought, 
for  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  with  many  other  Remarkable 
Discoveries.  To  which  is  added  Better  than  you  after  your 
Tobacco  ;  or  a  Full  and  True  Account  of  One  and  twenty  gen- 
tlemen who  Listed  in  the  Service  of  Robert  Marrall,  Kjit.  on  the 
11th  of  April,  on  which  day  they  got  a  Dangerous  Surfeit  of 
Tobacco,  which  they  have  never  since  recover'd/'^  ® 

In  the  next  number  the  subject  will  be  concluded  by  a  paper 
on  the  early  pipes  foimd  upon  the  continent. 


•  •■ 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  CLALLAM  AND  TWANA  INDIANS. 

BT    BEY.    M.    EBLL8. 

The  religion  of  the  Indians,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  entirely 
different  from  anything  else.  Let  a  common  white  person  go 
among  them  and  for  the  first  time  hear  the  noise  and  see  the  in- 
cantations of  some  of  their  religious  performances,  and  he  would 
probably  think  that  here  was  something  new  under  the  sun.  To 
me  at  least  it  appeared  so  at  first.  But  a  more  careful  stndy  of 
the  whole  subject  has  completely  changed  my  opinion. 

Religion  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  according  to  the 
objects  of  which  it  treats.  These  are  :  1st.  The  Beings  in  the 
spirit  world  more  powerful  than  ourselves,  who  are  believed  to 
have  more  or  less  influence  over  us,  including  the  Creator,  good 
angels,  satan  and  evil  spirits,  and  also  various  articles  and  places 
where  these  have  been  supposed  to  dwell,  as  the  sun,  idols, 
sticks,  and  the  like.  2d.  The  man  as  a  religious  being,  including 
his  spirit,  sinfulness  and  immortality.  3d.  The  relations  between 
man  and  these  Beings  of  the  other  world,  in  creation  and  pro- 
vidence, mode  of  worship,  prayer,  sacrifice,  an  incarnation,  and 
a  future  state  of  happiness  or  woe.  This  division  may  be  recog- 
nized among  the  religions  of  the  aborigines.  I  propose  to  give 
some  of  the  elements  which  I  have  discovered  among  the  tribes 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  those  dwelling  in  Washington 
Territory. 

I.  Their  ideas  of  the  Beings  in  the  other  world,  (a)  The 
Great  Spirit 

19  Bee  also  **  Biblioftheoa  MioottanA,*  by  Wm.  Bridge,  F.  8.  ▲.,  Sheffield,  1874  (Fifty 
oopiee  prizited) . 
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The  Indians  of  America  are  generally  supposed  to  believe  in 
a  Great  Spirit,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  these 
Indians  have  an  idea  of  exactly  such  a  Being,  or  of  what  the 
whitCB  call  God.     They  have,  however,  an  idea  of  a  Creator, 
whom  the  Twana  and  Nisqually  Indians  call  Di-ki-batl,  and  the 
Clallams  Nu-ki-matl;  the  difference  between  the  names  being 
simply  that  which  is  often  seen  between  the  languages ;  the  Clal- 
lam being  the  more  nasal.     The   meaning  or    the  word  is  a 
Changer,  and  according  to  their  traditions  the  name  is  appropri- 
ate.   He  was  the  Creator  of  the  whole  world,  but  their  traditions 
of  the  creation  are  not  exactly  like  ours.     The  Twanas  believe 
that  he  resided   in   the  south  or  west,  at  the  place  where  the 
heaven  comes  down  to  the  earth,  for  they  believed  the  world  to 
be  flat,  and  the  heavens  concave,  as  they  appear.     The  Clallams 
thought  that  the  Sun  was  this  being,  or  that  he  dwelt  in  the  Sun. 
As  tar  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  however,  all  agree  that  he 
was  the  Creator,  but  their  clearest  traditions  of  him  are  of  the 
time  when  he  visited  the  world.     There  are  two  things  in  religion 
of  which  the  Indians  are  full :  one  is  of  the  practice  of  incan- 
tations to  the  spirits  of  the  other  world,  often  called  ta-m4n-o-us, 
which  is  the  practical  part  of  their  religion,  and  the  other  is  the 
coming  of  Dokibatl  to  this  world,  and  of  his  work  while  here, 
which  is  the  traditionary  part  of  it.     Whether  or  not  this  is  a 
dim  tradition  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  is  more  than  I  can 
determine,  but  the  Indians  joined  the  two  together  as  soon  as  they 
heard  about  Christ,  and  often  in  conversing  with  them  about  him 
they  will  call  him  Jesus.     A  long  time  after  the  creation,  they 
say,  the  world  became  bad,  so  he  determined  to  come  here  and 
rectify  affairs,  and  in  doing  so,  he  changed  many  men  into  ani- 
iBals,  stones  and  the  like.      The  Clallams  say  that  Protection 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Port  Discovery  Bay  was  a  part  of  the 
niain  land,  and   was  a   woman,  while  the  main  land  was  her 
husband.     He  became  vexed  at  her  and  kicked  her  away,  and 
when  Nickimath  came,  he  changed  them  into  land  as  they  now 
^-    The  mountain  back  of  Freshwater  Bay,  nine  miles  west  of 
Port  Angelos  was  a  woman,  and  Mt.  Baker,  in  British  Columbia, 
^as  her  husband,  while  the  large  rock  off  the  Cape  at  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  bay  was  their  daughter.     Th  woman  was  b  ad  and 
abnged  her   husband  severely,  he  bore  it  for  a  long  time,  bnt  at 
fast  took  his  things,  put  them  in  a  boat  and  crossed  the  sound, 
'^en  Xukimatl  came  he  changed  them  into  what  they  now  are. 
Host  of  the  other  traditions  which  I  have  obtained  have  come 
from  the  Twanas.     One  man,  knowing  that  Dokibatl  was  coming, 
sat  down  with  his  bone  knife  and  began  to  whet  it,  saying,  ''  I 
^11  kill  him  when  he  comes."    Soon  he  came,  but  was  so  much 
h'ke  common  men  that  at  first  the  man  did  not  know  him.     Doki- 
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batl  said,  "What  are  you  doing?"  "Nothing  special,"  was  th& 
reply.    Again  the  same  question  was  asked,  with  the  same  answer- 
Then  Dokibatl  said,  "  I  know  what  you  have  said ;  you  want 
kill  me.     Let  me  take  your  knife?"    He  did  so,  thrust  it  into 
man's  leg,  and  the  man  began  to  jump,  and  jumping  away  h 
became  a  deer. 

Another  person  was  pounding  against  a  cedar  tree,  when  D<^-^ 
kibatl  came  and  asked  him  what  he  wished  to  do.     The  reply 
to  break  or  split  tlie  tree.     Dokibatl  said,  "you  may  stop  and 
away,  and  1  will  help  you."     As  the  person  went  away,  wi 
came  to  him,  also  a  lon<y  bill  and  a  strong  head  and  he  became  a- 
woodpecker. 

Similar  stories  are  told  of  the  changing  of  men,  boys,  women 
and  canoes  into  tlie  beaver,  turtle  dove,  animals,  birds  and  stones; 
and  several  incidents  in  regard  to  his  travels.  His  footsteps  still 
remain,  as  thev  believe,  in  hard  stone,  on  the  west  side  of  Hood's 
Canal,  ten  miles  south  of  the  Skokomish  Agency.  They  are 
roughly  in  the  shape  of  large  foot-tracks,  about  two  feet  long, 
between  high  and  low  tide,  and  were  evidently  formed  by  the 
waves. 

(b)  Good  Spirits.  Their  belief  in  these,  is  fully  as  wide-spread 
as  that  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  much  more  practical.  Each 
individual  has  such  a  spirit,  who  watches  over  him  or  her  during 
life. 

In  youth,  each  person  went  off  alone  and  spent  the  time  in 
washing,  and  starvation  for  several  days,  with  a  good  fire,  when 
at  last  the  Spirit  revealed  itself  in  the  shape  of  some  animal,  eith- 
er a  bird  or  beast,  which  was  ever  sacred  to  him.  This  animal 
was  not  the  spirit,  but  the  spirit  dwelt  in  it.  After  this  the 
Indian  seeks  the  aid  of  this  spirit  by  means  of  various  incanta- 
tions, as  singing,  pomiding  on  sticks,  pounding  on  a  drum,  the 
shaking  of  rattles,  and  making  as  much  noise  as  possible,  on 
somewhat  the  same  principle  that  the  Mohammedan  or  Christian 
prays.  In  traveling  on  the  water  they  sometimes  go  through 
these  performances  to  secure  a  favorable  wind.  In  gambling  they 
do  so  to  obtain  their  aid  so  as  to  win  the  game.  When  sick,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  go<xl  medicine  man,  with  the  aid  of  his  spirit, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  more  powerful  than  those  of  ordinary 
individuals — ^having  been  secured  in  youth,  by  going  through  a 
more  severe  process — ^to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit  which  causes 
the  sickness.  Often  in  winter  they  spend  days  and  nights  in  these 
incantations  to  secure  the  general  favor  of  the  spirits  of  the  future. 

{c)  Demons.  They  firmly  believe  in  tlie  power  and  presence  of 
these,  the  chief  of  whom  according  to  the  Twanas,  is  Skwai-il, 
who  resides  below,  but  in  another  place  from  where  the  spiritB 
of  deceased  human  beings  dwell.    Often  a  parent  told  a  child 
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'*joumu8t  not  steal  or  do  wrong;  if  you  do,  Skwai-il  will  see 
you,  and  take  you  to  his  dwelling  place."  They  were  more  afraid 
of  the  lesser  imps,  practically.  When  a  person  is  severely  sick, 
it  is  because  a  wicked  medicine  man  sends  one  of  these  demons,  in 
the  shape  of  a  woodpecker,  bear,  or  treacherous  animal  to  the 
heart  of  his  enemy,  to  kill  him.  Sometimes  several  evil  spirits 
are  cent  to  the  same  person,  audit  is  the  duty  of  the  good  doctor 
to  draw  these  out.  At  times,  too,  they  say,  that  a  special  demon 
takes  possession  of  a  person,  and  that  person,  either  man  or  woman, 
be<x>me8  crazy,  whereupon  there  must  be  a  grand  gathering  and 
series  of  incantations  to  drive  away  this  spirit. 

{d)  Sun.    I  have  never  learned  of  any  veneration  of  the  Sun 
amoBg  the  Twanas,  but  there  are  plain  traces  of  it  among  the 
Clallams.     One  old  Clallam  man  told  me  that  before  the  coming 
of  the  whites  they  knew  nothing  of  God,  but  worshiped  the  sun 
as  their  God,  and  that  daily,  they  prayed  to  it,  saying,  "  Sun, 
watch  over  me,"  and  that  they  also  gave  food  to  it  at  noon.     An- 
other man  of  the  same  tribe  told  me  that  they  formerly  believed 
the  sun  and  sky  to  be  supreme,  and  that  it  was  a  common  saying 
of  the  old  one  to  their  children,  "you  must  not  do  wrong  or 
the  skj-  will  see  you."     Such  ideas,  however,  come  to  the  surface 
very  little  in  their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  yet  I  think  them 
to  be  true.     A  Makah  Indian,  in  "  Swan  on  the  Makah's, "  who  live 
next  west  of  the  Clallams,  said,  "  Every  night  we  wash  and  rub 
ourselves  with  cedar,  and  everj^  morning  talk  to  the  great  Chief 
or  his  representative,  the  Sun,"  while  the  following  note  is  added 
by  Hon.  George  Gibbs.     "  I  have  not  detected  any  direct  wor- 
ship of  the  Sun  among  the  western  Selish  or  Flathead  tribes, 
though  he  forms  one  of  their  mythological  characters.     Accord- 
ing to  Father  Mangarini,  he  is,  however,  the  principal  object  of 
worship  among  the  Flatheads  or  Selish  proper,  as  well  as  by  the 
Blackfeet.     Among  both  tribes  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Superior  Being."     Some  of  the  Clallams  held  the  belief, 
that  the  sun  was  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  that  when  Nuki- 
njatl  came  he  was  the  Sun,  incarnate.     Others  did  not  know  who 
*fukimatl  was,  but  believed  it  to  be  a  woman.     They  did  not 
know  from  whence  she  came  or  whither  she  went. 

(^)  Inunimate  Objects,  They  also  believe  that  these  spirits, 
hoth  good  and  bad  may,  and  do  at  times  dwell  in  certain  sticks  or 
stones,  hence,  these  also  become  objects  of  reverence.  These  are 
generally  made  by  the  Indians,  and  given  to  the  spirit.  They 
are  reverenced  at  all  times,  for  although  the  spirit  dwells  in  them 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  time,  yet  after  it  has  once  been  given 
to  it  by  the  earthly  owner,  ever  afterwards  it  is  supposed  to  watch 
over  the  stick  and  be  angry  with  any  one  who  treats  it  disrespect- 
fully.   These  generally,  consist  of  some  posts  in  a  large  house 
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which  is  sometimes  used  for  festival  purposes.  They  are  usu- 
ally only  painted,  but  sometimes  are  carved,  and  occasionallj 
both.  They  are  not  always,  nor  often  dedicated  with  much  cere- 
mony as  far  as  I  know,  but  occasionally  there  is  considerable. 
Often  when  the  occasion  is  over  for  which  these  posts  were 
especially  constructed,  they  are  not  taken  care  of,  and  the  weather 
beats  upon  them,  but  even  then  they  are  not  to  be  abused.  I 
have  also  seen  two  doors  of  dwellings,  with  figures  painted  on. 
them,  a  head  board  to  a  bed,  painted  and  slightly  carved,  a  carved 
powder  charge,  a  figured  powder  horn,  and  a  cap  with  the  feathers 
of  the  red-headed  woodpecker  sewed  into  it,  all  of  which  are 
supposed  to  contain  the  spirit  of  the  guardian  angel  and  to  pro- 
tect the  owner  when  in  his  house  or  asleep,  and  to  assist  him 
when  hunting  and  traveling. 

(y)  Idols,  The  sticks,  posts  and  the  like,  just  spoken  of,  have 
in  them  the  principles  of  idolatry,  yet  none  of  them  are  carved  or 
painted  in  the  shape  of  an  idol,  but  generally  in  some  simple 
manner.  I  had  been  here  three  vears  and  a  half  before  I  saw 
anything  which  ex)uld  be  properly  called  an  idol.  But,  at  one 
series  of  religious  performances  which  lasted  five  days,  the  Twanas 
brought  out  a  roughly  carved  image  which  might  be  called  an 
idol.  It  was  about  four  feet  long,  having  the  head  of  a  man, 
both  carved  and  painted,  a  neck,  with  a  neck-tie  and  a  slim  body 
but  no  legs  or  feet.  The  lower  part  was  similar  to  a  post,  and 
was  intended  to  be  put  in  the  ground,  while  the  Indians  perform- 
ed around  it.  They  say  that  it  was  made  near  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  is  usually  kept  secreted  in  the  woods,  and  that  the  spirit 
wnich  sometimes  dwells  in  it,  keeps  it  from  decaying.  I  have 
since  heard  of  others,  both  among  the  Twanas  and  Clallams, 
which  are  said  to  be  kept  in  the  woods,  and  to  be  so  old  as  to  be 
nearly  decayed. 

II.  Man  as  a  Spiritual  Being.  His  Spirit  and  Irnmortal- 
ity.  They  thoroughly  believe  that  man  has  a  spirit,  that  at  death 
it  is  separated  from  the  body,  and  that  it  is  immortal.  Every 
graveyard  of  the  Indians  sliows  this.  Both  in  and  around  the 
graves  are  various  articles,  as  muskets,  canoes,  clothes,  dishes, 
fancy  articles,  and  various  articles  of  household  furniture,  and 
sometimes  of  religion.  With  those  who  are  most  esteemed,  it  is 
customary  to  place  new  articles  every  few  years  as  these  decay. 
It  is  the  belief  that  as  soon  as  a  person  dies,  the  spirit  goes  to 
the  spirit  land ;  that  as  the  body  decays,  spirits  from  the  other 
world  come  and  carry  it  also  away,  and  that  as  these  articles  de- 
cay, they  to  are  carried  by  the  same  beings  to  the  same  place  for 
the  use  of  those  who  have  died.  They  even  believe  that  before 
a  person  dies  a  spmt  from  the  other  world  may  come  and  take 
away  the  spirit  of  a  Uving  person.     If  this  is  done,  that  person 
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is  sure  to  die  within  a  year.     But,  if  by  any  means  they  can  dis- 
cover that  this  has  been  done,  and  there  are  those  who  profess  by 
visions  and  dreams  to  be  able  to  do  so,  they  hold  a  grand  religions 
service,  go  through  a  number  of  incantations  in  which  they  pro- 
fess to  break  ground,  so  as  to  descend  into  the  lower  regions, 
travel  along  a  road,  and  across  a  bridge  in  the  spirit  world,  dis- 
cover where  the  spirit  of  the  living  person  is,  fight  with  the  spirits 
there,  conquer  them,  bring  up  this  spirit  and  return  it  to  its  owner. 
The  sinfulness  of  man  will  be  spoken  of  under  the  following 
head. 

IIL    Man's  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  other  Spirits. 
(a)    What  they  do  for  Man.     Creation  has  been  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  Dokibatl,  and  in  the  same  connection  a  kind  of 
Providence  in  which  that  Being,  seeing  that  the  affairs  of  the  world 
were  not  in  accordance  with  his  ideas,  changed  them  very  thorough- 
ly.   The  Spirits  also  mentioned  are  continually  governing  the 
people  in  this  world,  and  the  great  part  of  their  religious  cere- 
monies is  to  influence  those  spirits.     Their  ideas  of  reward  and 
punishment  in  this  world  are  tolerably  clear.     A  Spirit  whose 
dwellmg  place,  or  stick  has  been  injured,  will  probably  send  sick- 
ness upon  the  people.     The  whole  idea  of  a  flood,  so  widely 
prevalent  in  this  region,  and  which  was  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Antiquarian,  is,  that  it  was  sent  be- 
cause of  wickedness.     In  the  next  world  their  ideas  are  not  so 
clear.    The  Spirit- world  is  situated  somewhere  within  the  earth ; 
to  all  ^  there,  except,  perhaps,  some  veiT  bad  people.     Their 
chief  demon  lives  within  the  earth,  in  another  place,  and  threats 
<»f  his  taking  them  are  made,  but  I  have  never  heard  them  say 
that  he  ever  did  take  any  one.     The  idea  of  punishment  seems  to 
he  chiefly  (confined  to  this  world. 

(4.)   Wliat  man  is  to  do  toioards  the  .spirits.     Man  as  a  fav- 
ored being  should  thank  them,  and  this  was  done  in  religious 
dances.     As  a  weak  being  he  should  ask   assistance.     This  is 
jreuerallv  done  by  incantations,  but  sometimes  bv  i)ravei's.    T  have 
learned  of  a  single  Twana  and  Clallam  prayer;  eacli  asked  for 
protection,  acknowledging  the  weakness  of  man,  and  the  power 
"f  the  Great  Creator.     But  practically  the  most  of  their  desires 
<»f  this  kind  are  expressed  in  incantations — called  in  this  region 
ta-raan-(f-us.     As  a  sinful  being  he  also  needs  to  be  made  better, 
and  by  a  series  of  incantations,  to  an  outsider  not  verv  different 
irom  those  performed  when  asking  for  assistance,  this  is  usually 
^ught.    These  consist  mainly  in  pounding  on  sticks,  on  drums, 
clapping  their  hands,  shaking  of  rattles  made  of  deer  hoofs, 
shells,  and  of  hollowed  wood  in  which  are  small  stones,  and  in  con- 
tmnallv  singing,  these  songs  being  often  either  a  prayer  for  help  or 
a  desire  for  forgiveness.    The  only  other  implements  used  in  these 
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performances  of  which  I  know,  are  headbands  of  cedar  bark  or 
cloth,  and  hand  sticks,  which  are  three  or  four  feet  long,  but 
quite  slim,  and  which  are  held  in  the  hand  during  the  perform- 
ances. There  is  a  kind  of  incantation  called  the  black  tamanous, 
in  which  the  participants  black  their  faces  more  or  less,  and  which 
is  the  most  savage  performance  of  which  I  know.  The  candidate 
for  admission  is  starved  and  treated  roughly  for  several  days,  but 
it  is  a  secret  society,  and  as  I  am  not  one  of  the  initiated,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  learn  the  principles.  The  medicine  men,  too, 
sometimes  gather  for  a  performance  peculiar  to  themselves,  but 
to  this,  as  the  last,  whites  are  not  admitted. 

Sacrifices  are  occasionally  offered,  but  they  are  not  common. 
When  formerly  they  went  to  a  new  land,  they  would  build  a  fire 
and  burn  on  it  some  fish,  good  mats,  or  something  made  with  the 
hand,  except  clothes,  in  order,  they  said,  to  gain  the  good-will  of 
the  god  of  the  land;  and  in  their  present  ceremonies  they  do 
something  somewhat  similar,  so  that  when  I  have  tried  to  explain 
to  them  the  sacrifices  of  the  bible,  I  have  found  that  they  had 
already  the  idea  in  their  minds. 

Purification  in  a  religious  sense  is  important.  One  of  the 
principal  things  which  a  young  person  does,  when  he  first  goes  out 
to  seek  for  his  guardian  spirit,  is  washing  every  day ;  and  a  medi- 
cine man  once  told  me  that  in  his  youth  he  spent  hours  daily  in 
the  water,  so  that  he  should  be  suitable  to  receive  a  strong  spirit 
to  help  him. 

Except  the  medicine  men,  there  is  no  separate  class  of  persons 
for  religious  services.  The  main  business  of  these  is  to  cure  sick- 
ness by  their  incantations,  but  in  all  other  religious  performances 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  anyjmore  powerful, 
or  to  take  any  more  prominent  part,  than  the  other  people.  Occas- 
ionally women  become  doctors  as  well  as  men. 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  religion  of  these  two  tribes,  because 
my  intercoui-se  for  nearly  five  years  has  been  with  them,  but  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  religion  of  the  other  tribes 
on  Puget  Sound,  is  very  similar,  the  more  northern  tribes  perhaps 
being  a  little  more  savage  in  some  of  their  performances. 
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THE    NATIONAL    MUSEUM    OF    MEXICO    AND    THE 

SACRIFICIAL  STONES. 

''AmOm  Del  MuBCO  NaeioneU."     (Tomo  1"*,  Noa.  1  to  4  incluaive.    No8, 1  and  2  of 

1877;  3  and  4  of  1878.) 

m 

BY  AD.  F.  BA2ST>ELIKR,  HIGHLAND,  ILL. 

Although  it  might  be  difficult  of  proof,  the  fact  nevertheless 
may  be  admitted  that  the  Chevalier  Lorenzo  Boturini-Bena- 
dncci  has  really  been  the  unconscious  originator  of  whas  has 
now  grown  into  the  "National  Museum"  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Forming,  what  he  himself  has  called:  "Museo  Historico  Indi- 
ano,"  consisting  principally  of  manuscripts  (both  in  Spanish 
and  Mexican)  written  since  the  conquest,  of  aboriginal  pictures 
and  paintings,  and  (perhaps)  of  other  "Indian  relics."  The  un- 
Incky  Italian  nobleman  left  this  collection  (well  catalogued)  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Government  of  Mexico,  and  left  that 
country  in  disgust.  It  is  commonly  admitted  that  the  Spanish 
rulers  of  New  Spain  confiscated  Boturini's  collection,  and  such 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  case.  A  large  portion  of  it 
perished  since,  through  neglect.  The  archives  of  the  vice-roy- 
alty had  become  depositaries  of  such  remains,  but  in  1775  all 
antiquities  and  other  "curiosities"  were  transferred  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico. 

This  University  had  been  founded  in  1553.  Its  first  Rector  was 
Don  Antonio  Rodriguez  de  Quesada.    Until  1775,  1162  degrees 
of  Doetorship,  and   29,882  baccalaureates  were  dispensed.     In 
1760  the  Rector  Don  Manual  Ignacio  Beye  de  (Jisneros  founded 
^he  Library  which,  open  to  the  public  morning  and  evening, 
under  the  care  of  two  librarians,  finally  contained  about  10,000 
volumes,  many  of  which  of  the  highest   value  for  aboriginal 
histon-.     With  Mexican   Independence  the  decay  of  the  Uni- 
versity commenced.     C/losed    in    1838,   by  order  of   President 
Farias,  it  was  reopened  by  Santa  Anna  in    1S34,  though  with 
^•oniiiderable   alterations   in    its   statutes.     The   Univei*sitv  wit- 
nesse<l  such  modifications  again  in  1843  and  1S54,  after  each  of 
which  it  was  left,  in  a  worse  condition,  until  finally,  in    1857, 
the  liberal  President  Comonfort  closed  it  ascain.    Re-established 
one  vear  afterwards  bv  Zuloa^a,  and  reclosed  bv  Juarez  in  1861, 
it  showed  a  faint  spark  of  life  in   1803,  but  the  institution  had 
suffered  too  much  fi*om  the  unstable  condition  of  the  country 
and  the  consequent  neglect  of  studies,  further  maintenance  was 
found  impracticable,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  abolish  it  on  the  30th  of  November,  1865. 
h^  valuable  library  was  boxed  up  and  stored  away,  its  halls 
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now  form  the  conservatory  of  music  and  elocution.  Thus  per- 
ished, a  victim  to  continuous  civil  war,  the  third  oldest  (that  of 
Lima  is  slightly  older,  and  that  of  Santo  Domingo  was  the 
first)  high  institute  of  learning  in  America. 

In  1822  an  archaeological  cabinet  and  one  of  natural  history 
were  opened  in  its  halls,  both  of  whiiJi  were,  in  1831,  consoli- 
dated into  the  "National  Museum."  It  was  in  the  building  of 
the  Univei-sity  that  Humboldt  gazed  at  the  gigantic  carving 
purporting  to  be  the  idol  "  Teoyaomiquiztli. "  W  hen  Maximilian 
closed  the  Universitv,  the  collections  were  transferred  to  their 
present  rooms  in  the  National  Palace. 

For  the  support  of  the  "Museum,"  the  Mexican  Government, 
in  1867,  voted  monthly  subsidies  of  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
Museum  is  divided  into  two  Sections  or  "  Departmentos. "  The 
first  one  is  the  "Departemeiito  de  Arqueologia  y  Historia;"  the 
other,  " Departemento  de  Historia  Natural,"  which  in  turn  sub- 
divides into  the  Sections  of  Botany,  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  and 
Geology  (Paleontology  included). 

Director  of  the  "Museo"  is  Professor  Don  Gmnesindo  Men- 
doza.  He  is  also  the  head  of  the  historical  and  archsBological 
department.  The  other  sections  are  headed  as  follows:  Zool- 
ogy, Dr.  Don  Jesus  Sanchez;  Botany,  Dr.  Don  Manuel  M.  Vil- 
lada;  Mineralogy,  Don  Manuel  Tornel  y  Algara,  (C.  E.);  Geol- 
ogy, ifec,  Don  Mariano  Barcena,  (C.  E.)  It  is  evident  that  only 
such  publications  as  come  under  the  head  of  Archoeology  and 
History,  can  be  treated  of  here  at  any  length,  still  I  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning  also  all  papers  treating  of  subjects 
belonging  to  other  branches.  For,  as  the  organization  of  the 
"Museo"  plainly  tells  us,  it  is  a  working  scientific  institution, 
intended  to  increase  as  well  as  to  diffuse  knowledge  in  many 
different  ways. 

Senor  Mariano  Barcena  has  three  paleontological  papers:  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  science,  wherein  he  professes: 
"Natura  non  fecit  saltum!" — and  two  paits  of  "materials  for 
the  formation  of  a  work  on  Mexican  paleontology." 

Senor  Jesus  Sanchez:  A  catalogue  of  Mexican  birds,  and  their 
geographical  distribution. 

Senor  Tornel  y  Algara:  On  the  export  of  copper-ores. 

There  is  also  a  very  short  Report  to  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
which,  while  indicating  a  prosperous  condition  for  the  "Museo," 
is  still  entirely  too  condensed  to  satisfy  the  natural  curiosity  of 
outsidei-s,  and  foreign  readers  in  general.  We  naturally  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  comparatively  young  institu- 
tion, and  while  we  feel  that  it  is  growing,  would  like  to  know 
how  far  it  has  oriY)wn  as  yet. 
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Turning  now  to  the  archseological  papers  proper,  we  meet 
with  a  highly  important  and  valuable  publication  at  the  outset, 
in  the  Ist  number,  or  "Entrega.'* 

The  CtbauhxicaZli  of  Tizoc^  by  Senor  Don  Manuel  Orozco  y 
Berra.  While  the  great  name  of  the  author  of  "  Geografia  de 
left  Laiiguas  "  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  excellence  for  the  work, 
its  subject  also  is  of  very  great  importance.  Senor  Orozco 
treats  of  the  different  kinds  of  stones  of  sacrifice  used  by  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  and  finally  discusses  that  cylindrical  carved 
block  which  is  known  imder  the  name  of  "  gladiatorial  stone." 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  however  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  the  offering  up  of  human  victims  by  the  aborigines 
of  Mexico,  and  the  modes  of  slaughtering  the  prisoners,  nobody 
has  ever  attempted  a  critical  investigation  of  the  most  promi- 
nent instruments,  to  wit:  the  slaughter-blocks  themselves.  Senor 
Orozco  now  has  done  the  much  needed  work,  donating  us  with  a 
complete  monograph  on  the  Mexican  stones  of  sacrifice. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  finds  more  than  two  kinds  of  these 
hideous  contrivances  of  stone.  Their  number  is  increased  by 
him  to  five^  namely :  Techcatl — Temalacatl — Teocuauhxicalli 
^Cuauhxicalli  Xihuvpilli  Cuauhtlehuatl — Cuauhxicalli, 

Without  presuming  to  contradict  the  distinguished  Mexican 
scholar,  I  still  venture  to  suggest  that  the  five  kinds  enumerated 
by  him  might  be  reduced  to  three  types,  of  which  the  following 
we  about  adequate  descriptions: 

(1)  TeeheatU  or  ordinary  slaughter-block.  Mostly  of  ob- 
Mdian  or  greenstone  (blacrk  or  green  "  Jasper, "  according  to 
older  sources,)  about  long  enough  and  high  enough  to  ^tend  a 
"iMi  on  it,  and  so  shaped  as  to  bend  that  victim,  head  and  feet 
downwards,  while  the  breast  was  correspondingly  elevated. 
The  width  of  this  stone  on  its  upper  surface  can  be  inferred 
n^w  that  of  the  sacrificial  yoke,  by  means  of  which  the  cap- 
tive's neck  or  throat  was  tightened ;  both  wings  of  the  yoke  lap- 
pin^  over  the  stone  on  each  side.  (This  yoke  is  figured  by  the  late 
J**"-  Brantz  Mayer,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  and  especially  by 
^  aptain  Dupaix,  who  had  found  it  near  Orizava  and  carried  it 
^0  MexicD.) 

The  height  of  the  "  techcatl  "  is  stated  by  Duran,  "  to  reach 
^he girdle;"  its  length  one  "braza,"  or  about  eight  feet.  In 
™  latter  measure  nearly  all  the  authors  of  any  note  whatever 
wncur.  Sahagun  and  Gomara,  however,  represent  the  "  tech- 
<^1"  as  round,  "  after  the  manner  of  a  footstool  "  (tajon.)  The 
|i^e  itself  gives  no  clue  to  the  possible  shape,  but  Tezozomoc 
in  his  •*  Cronica  Mexicana,"  (Cap:  xxx)  while  describing  a  round 
»tone,  still  uses  the  expression :  "  y  alii  mueran  aspados  en  par- 
rillas."    I  would  also  take  the  liberty  here  to  call  the  attention 
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of  Sr.  Orozco  to  that  obsciire  passage  in  Cap:  vii  of  the  same 
work :  "  ^ue  nereis  aspados  los  cuerpos  con  tejas  coriio  de  di- 

There  is  evident  confusion  among  the  older  sources  about  the 
sacrificial  stones,  each  one  of  them  dwelling,  sometimes  rather 
exclusively,  on  that  particular  type  which  struck  him  most  for- 
cibly. To  the  authors,  however,  who  speak  of  the  "  techcatl  *' 
in  the  shape  al)ove  given,  the  important  testimony  of  Father 
Geronimo  Mendieta  {"  Historia  ecclesiastica  Indiana,"  Lib.  ii.. 
Cap:  XV.,  p.  100)  must  be  added. 

(2.)  Temalacafl^  stone  of  gladiatorial  sacrifice.  A  cylin- 
drical block  r)f  stone,  with  a  surface  more  or  less  plain,  and 
perforated  in  the  middle.  This  stone  is,  in  fact,  the  counterpart 
to  the  stake  of  the  nortliern  Indians,  and  of  those  of  Brazil. 
The  prisoner  tied  to  the  stake  was  expected  t-o  display  almost 
superhuman  indifference  or  fortitude  against  the  most  atrocious 
sufferings.  Tlie  captive,  fastened  on  the  round  "shuttle-stone," 
(from  "  tetr*-stone,  and  "malacatl,"  as  Sr.  Orozco  very  justly 
remarks,)  had  once  more  to  show  his  bravery  by  resisting,  un- 
protected and  badly  armed,  the  attacks  of  well  armed  warriors. 
His  doom  was,  of  coui-se,  sealed  beforehand,  but  a  last  exhibi- 
tion of  skill  and  courage  was  demanded  of  him,  a  torture,  moral 
if  not  bodilv,  like  that  of  ruder  and  wilder  tribes.  We  have 
numerous  descriptions  of  the  "  temalacatl,"  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  there  is  one  of  these  cylindei*s  yet  extant.  From 
the  descriptions  we  gather  that  it  was  placed,  not  on  the  summit- 
platform  of  the  pyramidal  '*  medicine-lodge  "  (or,  rather,  of  the 
artificial  hill  or  mound  on  which  the  "lodges"  or  "chapels"' 
were  built),  luit  on  a  lower  projection,  since  the  hideously  graphic 
tales  of  the  butcheries — which  Tezozomoc  and  Uuran  have  pre- 
served to  us — always  represent  the  medicine-men  who  had  to  kill, 
^^  deHvendhuj  ("bajando")  towards  the  stone,  (-ompare  also 
Sahagun  and  Hernandez,  or  Nieremberg. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  Xo  the  fact,  that  the  captive  was 
fastened  to  the  ceidn'  of  the  ])lock,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
perforation  nu^ntioned  was  used.  The  rope  was  just  long  enough 
Xo  allow  him  free  motion  on  the  stone  to  its  rim,  but  not  beyond 
it.  Armed  with  a  club  of  hard  wood,  and  (possibly)  a  shield, 
his  naked  body  painted  white  (the  color  of  death),  the  prisoner 
awaited  his  enemy.  The  latter  was  fancifully  attired,  ordina- 
rily masked  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Western  Indians  at 
their  great  solemnities,  and  well  armed.  His  object  was  not  so 
much  to  kill  the  victim,  but  to  hit  or  touch  him  once,  when  the 
latter  was  forthwith  seized  by  others  and  dragged  to  another 
block,  on  which  his  heart  was  cut  out  in  the  usual  way.  The 
"  temalacatl "  was  thus  a  stage,  on  which  an  exhibition  prelimi- 
nary to  sacrifice  took  place. 
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St.  Otozco  y  Beira  says:  "The  honor  of  invention  of  the 
sacrifice  and  stone  devolve  upon  Motecuzoma  Ilhuicamina."  His 
authorities  are:  Durin  (Parte  i,  Cap:  xx),  and  Tezozomoc  (Cap: 
XXI.)  His  quotations  are  correct,  of  course,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  authors  are  right.  In  the  first  place  no  head  war-chief 
of  the  Mexican  tribe  had  the  right  to  introduce  a  new  rite  of 
worship;  this  the  tribe  alone  could  do,  either  by  popular  vote 
(as  in  case  of  the  election  of  a  new  "  chief  of  men  "  or  "  snake- 
woman"),  or  by  delegation.  Again  there  are  indications,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  that  the  so-called  "gladiatorial  sacrifice" 
was  but  a  state  of  transition,  the  original  wild  torture  dying  out, 
and  what  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  became  the  "gladi- 
atorial contests"  of  the  Romans,  looming  up  in  its  infancy. 
Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sacrifice  on  the  "rouncf  stone" 
is  mentioned  previous  to  the  year  1459  (date  of  its  first  inaugu- 
ration, according  to  the  ''Book  of  Gold")  already.  Space  for- 
bids further  discussion  of  the  point. 

3.  GuauhxicaUi.  From  "cuauhtli"  or  "quauhtli,"  eagle^ 
and'*xicalli,"  howL  Therefore,  bowl  of  the  eagles.  The  typi- 
cal form  of  it  is  a  round  stone,  more  or  less  carved,  having  in 
the  middle  a  concavity  like  imto  a  bowl  or  saucer,  and  from  it 
a  channel  or  groove  towards  the  edge.  It  is  to  this  type  that 
8r.  Orozco  y  Berra  refers  the  so-called  "stone  of  sacrifice," 
which  hag  been  so  plentifully  described  and  represented,  ever 
MBce  its  first  notice  by  Don  Antonio  de  Leon  y  Gama,  in  his 
interesting,  although  now  somewhat  antiquated  work,  "  Descrip- 
tion de  las  Dos  Piedras,"  (Mexico,  1792.  The  stone  was,  as  it 
IS  well  known,  discovered  in  the  great  square  of  Mexico,  on  the 
ITth  December,  1791,  and  finally,  after  going  to  the  University, 
1^!^-^,  placed  in  the  court  of  the  museum  in  1S73,  where  it  now 
l*}'s),  of  which  the  famous  Oalendar-stone  forms  the  main  topic. 

There  is,  however,  a  picture  of  the  ''cuauhxicalli"  which  is 
ranch  older  than  that  of  Gama.  On  Lam.  viii  of  Part  i  of  the 
plates  of  Padre  Durdn,  a  human  sacrifice  is  represented,  taking 
place  on  a  round  block,  which  in  ornaments,  and  especially  .in 
the  cup-like  excavation  of  its  center,  bears  the  distinguishing 
luarkof  the  "  cuauhxicalli."  (Father  Duran  died  in  1588;  so 
Davila-Padilla  tells  us.)  It  is  probable  that  many  descriptions 
<>f  the  '•  stone  of  sacrifice  "  are  really  intended  for  the  cuauhxi- 
^li-  But  some  of  them  are  indefinite;  they  mention  2l perfo- 
'•«^ stone  also,  whereas  the  one  at  Mexico  has  no  hole;  merely 
a  central  concavity.  This  concavity  is  stated  to  have  been  for 
|he  hearts  which,  after  being  presented  to  the  idol,  were  thrown 
JDto  it,  whereas  the  channel  conducted  the  blood  gathered  on 
the  stone.  We  have  an  eye  witness,  Bernal  Diez  de  (Castillo,  to 
prove  that  the  hearts   were  afterwards  burnt  before  the  idols. 
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If  now  the  cuauhxicalli  was  a  stone  of  sacrifice,  that  is,  if  peo- 
ple were  killed  on  it,  the  groove  for  conducting  the  blood  must 
have  been  turned  in  a  particular  direction.  The  aborigines  of 
Mexico  were  not  very  particular  in  their  arrangements  for  car- 
rying off  the  blood  which  they  so  lavishly  spilled,  else  the 
stench  which  Bemal  Diez  noticed  in  and  about  their  chapek 
("  hedor  de  sangre  '*),  the  coats  of  coagulated  blood  on  the  walle 
and  floors,  would  have  been  removed  in  time  for  the  visit  (of  an 
official  character)  made  by  the  Spaniards.  If,  therefore,  the 
blood  of  victims  was  carried  off  in  one  way,  it  was  for  a  partic- 
ular purpose,  and  this  could  only  be,  as  Tezozomoc  intimates: 
"  to  wash  the  figure  of  the  sun.  '*  Thus  we  have  the  connectioB 
between  the  "  cuauhxicalli  "  and  the  so-called  "  calendar-stone.* 
There  cin  be  no  doubt,  after  the  acute  researches  of  Seftor  Don 
Alfredo  Chavero  and  of  Prof.  Ph.  Valentini  (presently  at  th€ 
city  of  New  York),  that  the  latter  monument  is  not  the  "gnomon' 
to  be  which  it  has  been  erroneously  represented  by  Sr.  de  Leon  j 
Gama.  But  it  is  not  the  "  cuauhxicalli "  which  Sr.  Chaverc 
m&kes  of  it  ("  Calendario  Azteca  "),  because  it  lacks  the  latter^J 
distinguishing  features,  to  wit:  the  central  concavity  and  the 
outlet  or  channel  from  that  *'  bowl  "  to  the  rim.  The  "  calendar- 
stone  "  was  a  horizontal  and  not  a  vertically  inserted  block ;  il 
was  placed  before  the  "  bowl,"  as  the  stone  of  the  sun^  and  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice,  the  proper  "  heart's  blood  "  of  the  victims 
was  conducted  on  it  to  "  wash  the  face  of  the  sun." 

Even  a  careless  glance  at  the  most  ordinary  picture  of  the 
"stone  of  sacrifi(^e"  must  «atisfy  us  that  it  really  was  the 
"cuauhxicalli,"  or  bowl  of  the  eagles  just  treated  of.  Botl 
the  concavity  and  the  channel  are  there  very  plainly  marked 
This  masK  which  (according  to  Brantz-Mayer)  was  9  feet  in  di 
ameter  (exact  measure  according  to  Gama,  §  121:  3  varas,  on< 
pulgada,  and  4^  lines,  iMpial  in  all  to  H.}^  feet  English,)  pre 
sents  on  it^  upper  Hurfucc  certain  ornaments  with  starlike  point 
which  Sr.  ()roz(H)  at  ouct*  identifies  with  the  figure  of  the  sub 
I  believe,  however,  that  these*  ornaments  have  no  svmbolical  im 
port,  notwithHtaiiding  the  <lescription  of  Durin,  (Cap.  xxni 
and  that  the  "  fignra  d(»l  «)l  "  is  intended  for  that  occupying  th 
center  of  the  "  calendar-stone."  P\>r  if  that  figure  should  "  er 
joy  "  the  bl(K>d  of  the  victims,  contrivances  like  those  on  th 
Atone  in  (jueHtion,  madt*  for  tlu»  evident  purpose  of  carvying  qi 
tJ^e  hlooff  an  Hoon  an  pftssih/t,  did  not  correspond  to  such  apui 
pose.  BeHi<les  if,  iw  the  tah»s  liave  it,  people  were  killed  on  th 
stone,  it  must  have  taken  phu'c  on  tnat  "  figure  of  the  sun 
itnelf  Furthermore,  tin*  Mexicans  have  their  well  determine" 
picture  to  rtM>rtw«it  t\\v  sun,  and  this  was  not  the  one  on  th 
'*  ouauhxicMilh/*  but  the  facu^  with  protruding  tongae  oocupyiii) 
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the  center  of  the  caleudar-Btone.  (It  Ib  known  to  be  the  same 
as  on  tlie  so-called  "  tablet  of  the  sun  "  at  Palenqu^  in  Chiapas.) 
If  now  Dur&n  tells  us  that  the  blood  was  collected  in  the  hol- 
low ("pileta"),  there  to  wash  the  face  of  the  sun,  it  was  because 
from  this  concavity  the  blood  was  directed  on  that  face  by  the 
channel. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  rim  of  the  ''  sacrificial  stone  " 
ahowB  a  series  of  human  figures,  always  in  pairs.  To  Seiior 
Gama  these  figures  represented  a  dance,  one  of  them  being  the 
*4eader."  It  is  obvious  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  cannot  be. 
There  is  always  a  warrior  in  full  dress,  with  the  characteristic 
ornaments  of  the  head  war-chief  of  the  Mexicans,  wlio  with  one 
hand  seizes  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head  of  a  man  fronting  him  in 
a  humble  and  dejected  attitude.  Each  one  of  these  groups,  of 
which  there  are  fifteen,  represents  evidently  as  many  victories 
^ned  by  the  Mexicans  over  as  many  foreign  tribes,  as  the 
analogy  of  the  picture  with  the  Codices  shows.  The  victorious 
warrior  is  always  accompanied  by  the  **  name,"  or  that  peculiar 
sign  placed  behind  the  head,  denoting  the  name  of  the  person, 
tribe,  place  or  object.  It  is  admitted  in  general  that  these 
''names"  apply  to  the  vanquished  figures,  and  as  such  they  are 
interpreted  by  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra  also.  The  point  turns  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  fifteenth  group  has  a  name  to  it  or 
not  The  figure  is  somewhat  indefinite,  and  what  Sr.  Orozco 
determines  as  the  word  "  Cuetlaxtlan,"  looks  just  as  much  like 
*Q  appendix  to  the  headdress  of  the  humiliated  man.  I  shall 
uot  attempt  to  answer  this  at  all,  since  it  would  require  an  atten- 
tive study,  not  only  of  the  very  faithful  copy  which  Sr.  Orozco 
h*8  published,  but  of  the  original  itself.  As  an  illustration, 
what  he  explains  as  the  name  of  the  prisoner  of  the  third  group 
1<^)  is  appended  to  the  headdress  of  the  victor  in  the  fourth 
?roup  (d).  The  interpretation  of  this  sign  is  very  imsatisf  actory 
^ides.  If  the  names  apply  to  the  victorious  parties,  instead 
of  to  the  vanquished  ones,  then  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  deter- 
niine  them,  because  we  do  not  know  whether  tribes  or  kins  are 
intended  to  be  represented.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
sQ^esting  an  explanation  at  variance  with  that  of  Senor  Orozco 
y  Berra,  but  merely  advert  to  a  possible  doubt  in  relation  to  it. 

There  is  a  marked  diflFerence  between  the  head-dress  of  the 
fet  warrior  and  those  of  the  fourteen  others.  The  former  is 
much  larger  and  conspicuous.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Codex 
Telleriano-Remensis,  as  Montezuma's  head-dress,  and  on  the 
plates  accompanying  Durdn's  "Historia  de  las  Yndias  de  Nueva- 
^palia,  I  lelafi  de  Tierra-Firme. "  Plainly  connected  with  it  is 
a  human  leg,  standing  to  it  in  the  relation  of  "name."  This  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  symbol  for  "Tizoc,"  "Tizoczic,"etc., 
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sixth  head  war  chief  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  in  the  regular 
seriee  of  their  officers.  On  the  strength  of  this,  Seiior  Orozco 
has  called  the  monument  "  Cuauhxicalli  of  Tizoc."  Unlike  to 
the  calendar-stone,  which  bears  on  its  face  the  date  of  its  inaog- 
nration  (13  Cane),  the  "  sacrificial  stone  "  has  no  such  chrono- 
logical mark,  unless  the  eight  almond-shaped  marks  occurring 
tfaj'ice  on  the  rim  of  the  block  indicate  a  year,  "  eight  flint, ' 
(Tecpatl),  thus  denoting  either  1448  or  150U.  But  neither  of 
these  dates  would  correspond  to  the  term  of  office  of  "Tizoc," 
the  former  agreeing  with  the  older  Montezuma,  the  latter  with 
••Ahuitzotl.'^ 

Tizoc,  according  to  the  Codex  Mendoza,  occupied  the  position 
of  head  war  chief  of  the  Mexicans,  from  1482  to  1486.  His 
full  name  is  "Tizoczic  Chalchiuhtona,''  and  it  is  generally  rep- 
resented as  a  leg«  sometimes  transfixed  by  an  arrow.  But  the 
name  is  also  painted  as  a  stone,  through  which  a  thorn  is  thrust. 
The  latter  picture  can  l>e  associated  with  the  **  ehalchihuitl,"  or 
greenn&tone,  highly  esteemeil  by  the  aborigines  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  whicii  is  one  of  the  compounds  of  the  name,  but 
how  the  lefiT  ('*  metztli "')  ciMues  into  play*  has  always  been  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  There  is  but  one  plain  rtK)t  in  the  name,  the 
verb  **xo,**  to  bleed.  The  prefix  "ti"  might  relate  to 
^'  tizatl/*  white  earth,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  barelv  sufficient 
ground  for  the  etymok^y  in  any  shape.  The  explanation  given 
by  Sr.  OrxMJeo  y  IVmu  appears  to  me  also  doubtful.  We  have 
no  cause  to  ohaiurt>  the  first  syllable  '*  ti  '*  into  **  te,'"  since  the 
former  is  expivssly  and  uniformly  used  by  all  authors. 

But  the  Mexii*an  name  for  leg  is  also  the  same  for  moim. 
Mextitlan,  platv  of  the  uuxm,  was  the  tribe  against  which  Tizoc- 
lic  warred  uu>>t  bitterly  during  his  short  term  of  office.  It  may 
be*  ther^forw  that  ivuibiiuxl  with  the  wound  to  correspond  to  the 
Ti^rb  -»>.**  and  thus  making  "  metztlir^v  "  the  pictun?  of  a  himian 
lower  limK  bei*ame  indetxl  the  sign  for  tiziv.  Perhaps  the  latter 
wivd  is  evvn  iK^hing  else  than  «i«  <iM/v  **#4if ♦<>!♦  oftA^  former. 
All  of  which  is  rvi^jHVtfully  submitter!. 

There  is  one  sino^ular  thin^  vet  to  Iv  iK>ted.  There  is  but  one 
direct  mention  ma^ie  of  an\  stone  of  sacrifivv  ever  made  onder 
TuDOciii\  and  this  meziti^ni  is  totiiui  in  Toz^^iXHiKX*  .Cap:  uxK  who 
positively  sjatetj^  that  this  sione  wj^s  a  **  UxkcKUir  It  follows 
that  the  **  cuauhxiindli "  in  ^utvtion  v^uiK^t  N?  the  bloek  of  sac- 
rifice meativ^Hxi  as  ::;aae  xi:uior  Tirvx^rio. 

XocwitifcJ^aiHihig  the  si^:  \^t  the  li^iK  a:;d  iKKwithstanding 

lo  the  high  auth\^ri::es  v^t  U>?h  the  iate  Sr.  J^^^  F.  Ramires 
and  of  Sr.'Orvuw^  \  IVrmk  I  am  ot  o^*iu;v>ii  that  the  m<«iuiii»il 
mi  inaiKgttraied  white  M\>utvj(uina  llhuunuutiia  was  IwmI 
dorf  ol  tke  MexiousK  and  that  die  ei^i  £j:ur««  «f 
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therefore,  indicate  the  years  "  eight  fliDt/'  or  1448  A.  D.,  cor- 
responding to  the  eighth  year  of  that  chieftain's  term  of  office. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  state  my  reasons. 

The  (H>n8truction  of  a  stone  of  sacrilice  corresjx)nding  in  every 
respect  to  the  one  occupying  our  attention  is  mentioned,  and  the 
stone  is  minutely  described,  by  Diego  Duran  (Cap:  xxiii),  and 
by  Fernando  de  Alvarado  Tezozomoc  (Cap:  xxx),  as  having  been 
inaugurated  during  the  term  of  office  of  the  older  Montezuma. 
Durin  even  says:  "that  around  it,  for  rim  or  border,  all  the 
ware  should  be  painted  which  they  had  had  until  then.'-  Fur- 
ther on  he  mentions  tlie  wars  of  Tepeaca,  of  Tochpan,  of  the 
Huaxteca,  of  Cuetlaxtlan,  of  Coaixtlahuac.  Basing  on  these 
names  (in  part)  Sr.  Ramirez  affirms  that  they  are  not  found  on 
the"sa(!rificial  stone,"  Cuetlaxtlan  excepted.  Sr.  Orozco  fur- 
ther concedes  Tochpan.  If,  however,  we  compare  the  list  of 
tribes  (pueblos)  captured  by  the  older  Montezuma,  as  given  on 
plates  vn  and  viii  of  the  Mendoza  Codex,  with  the  "names"  on 
the  stone,  as  interpreted  by  Sr.  Orozco,  we  find  several  corres- 
ponding, besides  the  above  two,  and  some  (Xochimilco  and 
Culhuacan)  of  pueblos  certainly  conquered  by  the  Mexicans  long 
f>efore  the  ti^me  of  "  Tizoc,-^  In  fact  there  is  nothing  to  justify 
the  assiunption  that  the  groups  on  the  rim  of  the  stone  repre- 
sent as  many  pueblos  vanquished  by  the  Mexicans  under  the 
leadership  of  that  chief,  save  the  figure  of  the  leg,  which,  for 
''casons  not  yet  fully  explained,  is  assumed  to  stand  for  the 
name  of  Tizoczic.  But  even  this  figure  may  easily  apply  to 
another  officer. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  proven,  the  Mexicans  had  two  executive 
officers,  one  of  which  was  the"  chief  of  men,"  erroneously  decr- 
orated  with  the  title  of  "monarch,''  whereas  the  other  bore  the 
title  of  "snake-woman."  Both  of  these  chieftains  had  to  be  dis- 
tinguished braves,  and  either  of  them  had  the  supreme  command 
of  the  Mexican  forces  in  war;  although  the  "chief  of  men'"  was 
more  properly  the  ''general''  of  tlie  confederacy  of  tribes  of  the 
Mexican  valley.  Now,  among  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  filling 
the  office  of  "snake- woman,"  also  at  the  time  of  the  fii-st  Mon- 
tezuma, there  was  one  called  '^Tlacaelleltzin."  The  name,  as 
already  Torquemada  remarks,  is  composed  of  **  tlacatl,"  man, 
Md  '*ellel,"  courageous  or  generous.  Now  it  was  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  brave  men  among  the  Mexicans,  to  have 
*<^wson  their  lower  limbs.  (So  the  "anonymous  conqueror" 
*nd  Duran  tell  us.)  The  wounded  leg  may,  therefore,  very 
pmperly  stand  for  '*  tlacaellel,"  valiant  man,  and  thus  the  objec- 
tion is  removed  to  placing  the  inauguration  of  the  stone  at  the 
date  carved  on  its  rim,  to  wit:  1448,  or  the  vear  "  8  flint." 
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In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  remark  that  the  "sacrificial  stone '^ 
was  exhumed  in  the  great  plaza  of  Mexico,  in  front  of  the 
cathedral,  among  the  debris  resulting  from  the  destruction  of 
the  great  "teocalli"  of  the  original  pueblo.  Tezozomoc  (Cap: 
xxx),  says:  "The  stone  of  sacrifice  is  to-day  near  the  church  of 
Mexico."  This  stone  of  sacrifice  is  the  one  which  he  and  Dur4n 
describe  as  having  been  made  while  the  older  Montezuma  was 
"  chief  of  men."  Consequently  I  feel  authorized  to  differ  from 
the  distinguished  Mexican  scholar,  in  assuming  that  the  "  sacri- 
ficial stone "  to-day  at  the  National  Museum,  although  a  "  cuau- 
hxicalli"  indeed,  was  not  Tizoc's  make,  and  thus  fabricated 
between  1481  and  1486,  but  was  hewn  and  carved  while  the 
older  Montezuma  was  "  chief  of  men,"  and  Tlacaeleltzin  was 
"snake- woman"  of  the  Mexicans,  and  inaugurated  in  the  year 
eight  "fiint,"  or  1448  A.  D. 

"  An  Aztec  Idol  of  Chinese  Type"  Description  and  draw, 
ing  by  Director  Don  Gumesindo  Mendoza  of  a  small  idol  made 
of  dioritic  rock  (24  mm.  high  and  18  mm.  long,)  found  in  1867, 
in  the  municipality  of  Ichcaquixtla,  district  of  Tepeji,  State  of 
Puebla,  in  a  tumulus  or  mound.  The  moimd  contained  "  the 
remains  of  the  entombed  person,  a  great  statue,  several  objects 
of  clay,  and  a  collar,  one  of  whose  grains  was  the  idol  in  ques- 
tion. "  Sr.  Mendoza  precedes  his  remarks  on  the  figure  by  the 
following  interesting  note  (p.  39):  "The  surface  of  our  country 
is  covered  by  tumuli  of  various  sizes;  these  are,  as  the  word  indi- 
cates, hillocks  of  conical  shape,  more  or  less  regular,  made  of 
stone  and  clay,  frequently  of  stone  and  an  excellent  mortar." 
(It  would  be  very  interesting  to  ascertain  the  latter  fact  posi- 
tively.) "These  tumuli  were  the  sepulchres  of  our  forefathers; 
in  these  they  deposited  their  mortal  remains  or  their  revered 
ashes.  The  latter  were  enclosed  in  urns  of  clay  or  limestorie, 
whereon  they  engraved  or  painted  the  hieroglyphics  indicating 
the  social  position,  and  the  date  of  the  sad  event  for  the  family 
or  tribes.  Alongside  of  the  remains  they  placed  the  arms  which 
he  wielded  in  strife ;  if  he  was  a  king  or  a  warrior — ^together 
with  his  most  precious  jewels — if  it  was  the  grave  of  a  woman, 
it  contained  the  objects  most  commonly  of  household  use." 

We  have  thus  (as  older  sources  indeed  tell),  side  by  side,  in  ab- 
original Mexico,  cremation  and  sepulture.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Sr.  Mendoza  does  not  give  us  any  information  on  the 
distribution  of  both  kinds.  A  map  showing  how  "  cremation 
mounds"  and  "sepulture  moimds*'  are  distributed  and  located 
relatively  to  each  other,  would  be  a  verj*  valuable  addition  to  the 
archaeology  of  Mexico.  That  the  country  does  not  lack  the  man 
able  to  do  it,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  "Anales,"  but  especially 
by  the  survey  of  the  great  mounds  of  Teotihuacan,  through  the 
celebrated  engineer,  don  Gbrcia  j  Cabas. 
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Thus  far  "Entrega"  No.  I. 

"Entrega  II.  opens  with : 

*" A  Historical  Question j**  by  Senor  Don  J^sus  Sanchez. 

An  earnest,  dignified,  and  skillful  attempt  to  prove  the  tmth 
of  the  story  that  Don  Fray  Juan  de  Zumarrago,  First  Archbishop 
of  Mexico,  destroyed  by  fire  the  so-called  "aboriginal  archives" 
of  Tezcuco.     Senor  Sanchez  will  be  properly  attended  to,  at 
Mexico,  by  one  who  is  far  more  able  to  do  it  than  myself.    While 
the  destruction  of  antiquities  of  all  kinds  by  early  missionaries 
is  amply  proven,  and  needs  no  discussion,  the  burning  of  a  vast 
library  forming  heaps  of  picture-sheets,  like  large  mounds,  is  an 
in?entioii,  or  at  least  a  gross  exaggeration.    The  principal  author- 
ity on  which  it  finally  rests,  is  that  of  the  so-called  Txtlilxochitl's 
of  Tezcuco,  a  succession  of  native  writers,  bent  upon  extolling 
and  exalting  the  power  and  culture  of  their  tribe  over  all  others. 
The  laBt  one  of  their  name,  Fernando  de  Alba  Txtlilxochitl,  has 
left  us  an  almost  burlesque  description  of  the  "Royal  Library" 
of  Tezcuco.    Although  Fray  Juan  ZumdiTago  was  elected  Bishop 
in  1527,  and  the  reported  "auto  da  f^"  consequently  took  place 
at  least  7  years  after  the  Conquest,  no  author  or  writer  of  that 
time  mentions  to  have  seen  such  a  library,  except  Bemal  Diaz  de 
Castillo,  who  calls  them  distinctly  "tribute  rolls,"  and  who  says 
that  there  was  "a  house  full  of  them,"  at  Mexico.     "Historical 
question"  is  important  because  it  itnplies  a  higher  degree  of  cult- 
weof  the  aborigines  than  that  actually  existing.     I  have  neither 
time  nor  space  to  enter  now  into  a  full  discussion,  which  must, 
from  our  point  of  view,  mostly  dwell  on  the  reliability  of  certain 
Circes.    Besides,  there  is  now  in  progress  a  work  which  will  set 
at  rest  the  question  raised  by  Sr.  Sanchez. 

"Inai^uration  (or  Dedication)  of  the   Great   Temple  of 
Mexico,"  by  Sr.  D.  Manuel  Orozco  y  Berra. 

Description  and  interpretation  of  a  slab  of  irregular  form  and 
thickness;  with  a  rectangular  face,  polished  and  carved,  about  1 
foot  11^  inches  long,  by  2  feet  11  inches  high  (0.605  nrni.  by 
^'•885  mm.).  This  slab  was  already  described  and  discussed  by 
the  late  Sr.  Ramirez  in  the  appendix  to  his  translation  of  Pres- 
«)tt'8  "Conquest  of  Mexico,"  edition  of  1845. 

Both  Sr.  Ramirez  and  Senor  Orozco  y  Berra  agree  in  regard- 
^^S  the  car\'ings  on  the  stone  as  commemorative  of  the  dedication 
of  the  great  "teocalli"  of  ancient  Tenochitlan.  This  event, 
vhich  is  minutely  described  by  most  authors,  and  also  painted  on 
the  Codex  Telleriano-Remensis  and  the  Codex  Vaticanio,  is  said 
to  have  occurred  in  1487.  Now,  as  Sr.  Ramirez  has  remarked, 
and  Sr.  Orozco  has  confirmed,  the  slab  in  question  has  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  its  surface  covered  by  the  figure  of  a  cane  ("acatl**), 
accompanied  on  ea^h  side  by  four  disks,  representing  as  many 
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dots,  thus  implying  that  the  whole  signifies  the  year  "eight  cane" 
("chicn^y  acatr*).  This  year  occurred  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  the  first  time  in  1435,  and  again 
in  1487.  The  picture,  therefore,  must  represent  some  event 
which  occurred  in  one  of  these  two  yeai-s.  The  upper  third  of 
the  plate  shows  two  human  figures  wearing  botli  the  dress  and 
ornaments  of  the  head-chiefs  of  Mexico,  facing  each  other,  and 
liaving  between  them  a  singular  structure  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  each  of  these  human  forms  has,  behind  its  head,  the 
characteristic  figure  which  designates  the  *'name."  The  one  to 
the  right  represents  an  oppossum-like  animal  to  whose  back  the 
conventional  Mexican  sign  for  water  is  attached.  It  is  uniformly 
regarded  as  expressing  the  name  of  "Ahuizotl"  (otter  or  water- 
rat),  which  name  was  that  of  the  Mexican  head  war-chief  imme- 
diately preceding  the  last  Montezuma,  and  who,  so  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  Mendoza  Codex,  held  the  oflSce  from  1486  until 
1502  (plates  XII.  and  XIV).  The  other  human  figure  has  as 
symbol  of  its  name,  a  streaked  hg,  similar  to  the  one  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Tizoc. 

It  IB  thought  more  than  likely  that  the  occurrence  commemo- 
rated by  the  slab  took  place  during  the  term  of  oflice  of  Ahu- 
itzotl,  and  this  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by  our  two  distinguished 
Mexican  authorities.  Consequently,  also,  the  year  "8  cane"  is 
that  of  1487,  A.  D.,  according  to  our  computation  of  time. 

But,  aside  from  that  chronological  sign,  there  is  another  one, 
crowning  the  middle  of  the  slab's  or  tablet's  upper  thiixi,  namely : 
the  sign  seven  cane  ("chicome  acatl").  For  reasons  which  I  can- 
not relate  here  yet,  this  cannot  stand  for  a  year  of  that  denomi- 
nation, but  must  indicate  a  particular  day.  It  gives  us  the  precise 
date  of  the  event  as  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  Tzcalli, 
corresponding,  perhaps,  to  the  19th  of  Februarj',  1487,  according 
to  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra. 

The  event  which  this  tablet  is  intended  to  cxjmmemorate  would 
be  that  horrible  butchery  of  captives  which  almost  every  historj' 
of  Mexico  is  fond  of  relating,  and  which  has  given  to  the  name 
of  "  Ahuitzotl"  a  gloomy  importance.  It  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
an  Indian  solemnity  of  great  magnitude,  whose  chief  perform- 
ance consisted  in  the  shedding  of  much  blood.  It  is  probable 
that,  even  with  the  slow  process  of  cutting  out  the  hearts,  several 
hundreds  of  men  were  slaughtered  on  that  day.  Of  course, 
many  authors  admit  fabulous  numbers,  as,  for  instance,  Txtlilxo- 
chitl,  who  states  that  80,400  was  the  nmnber  of  the  slain.  It 
would  be  wasting  time  to  refute  these  absurdities,  as  even  the 
most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  sacrifice  must  satisfy 
us  at  once  of  their  impossibility. 
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Sr.  Orozco  ver}'  properly  Tecognizes  in  the  central  figures  a 
picture  of  the  sign  *'calli"  or  house.  This  conmionly  stands  for 
tribe,  and  in  this  case  would  indeed  indicate  Mexico,  were  it  not 
that  the  prickly  pear,  after  which  the  Pueblo  was  named,  and 
which  was  its  blason,  is  not  on  the  tablet.  The  "calli'*  therefore 
designates,  in  this  instance,  the  "teocalli,"  or  raedicine-lodge  of 
the  tribe;  a  fact  further  established  by  the  serpents  coiled  around 
it,  and  painted  elsewhere  as  a  symbol  for  the  walls  surrounding 
the  edifices.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt,  therefore,  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  interpretation  by  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra,  to- wit:  that 
this  slab  really  commemorates  the  solemnities  of  inauguration 
of  the  tribal  place  of  worship  of  Mexico,  which  occurred  on  the 
day  "seven  cane"  of  the  year  "eight  cane,"  or  1487,  A.  D. 

This  ig  furtlier  supported  by  the  appearance  of  the  two  human 
fiffures  on  the  slab.     Both  chieftains  are  repi^esented  at  the  act 
or  doing  sacrifice.     Each  holds  his  censor,  and  each  one  also 
pierces  nis  own  ear  with  a  large  spear,  thus  performing  that  cruel 
act  of  self-torture  which  always  accompanied  any  solemnity 
whatever  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.     It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  both  are  represented  alivCy  that  is,  with  their  feet  uncov- 
ered, and  as  performing  the  same  acts  at  the  same  time,  together, 
and  at  the  date  engraven  on  the  slab.     Now,  Sr.  Orozco,  as  well 
as  his  predecessor,   Sr.    Ramirez,   interpreted   the   striated   or 
scarred  hmb  behind  the  left-hand  man,  **Tizoc,"  suggesting  that 
since  this  chieftain's  term  of  oflSce  had  witnessed  the  beginning 
of  work  on  the  famous  "teocalli,"  his  effigy  had  been  placed  on 
the  commemorative  tablet.     I  take  the  liberty  of  remarking, 
here,  that  Tizoc  had  died  at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  in- 
auguration, and  that  even  if  the  Mexicans  had  intended  to  rep- 
resent him,  hewn  out  as  a  man  then  already  dead^  or  with  hia 
f^^t  and  half  his  body  shrouded.     On  the  contrary,  both  figures 
on  the  slab  are  those  of  high  chiefs  fully  alive  in  the  year  "8 
cane,"  or  1487,  consequently  they  denote,  respectively:  the  one 
to  the  right  the  "chief  of  men,"  Ahuitzotl,  the  one  to  the  left 
the  "snake  woman,"  Tlacaellel,  both  of  which  played  a  conspic- 
uous part  in  the  inaugural   ceremonies  under  discussion.     The 
limb  or  leg  therefore  stands,  here  as  well  as  on  the  stone  of  sac- 
rifice, for  the  name  of  "Valiant"  or  "brave  man." 

A  lengthy  discussion  of  the  question  of' human  sacrifice  and 
cannibalism  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  closes  this  important 
*nd  very  interesting  paper.  As  might  be  expected,  Sr.  Orozco  y 
Berra  concedes,  that  they  sometimes  partook  of  the  flesh  of 
human  victims.  This  was  always  an  act  of  worship,  as  the 
sedentary  Indians  of  Mexico  were  not  cannibals  to  that  revolting 
degree,  as  the  aborigines  of  Carib  stock,  or  especially  as  the 
sqnah'd  sedentary  Indians  of  the  valley  of  Cauca,  in  Columbia. 
Of  ooarse  it  is  conceivable  that  in  the  case  of  dire  necessity  (as 
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for  instance  during  the  defense  o*f  the  pueblo  of  Tuenuchtitlan 
against  Cortes),  the  Mexicans  may  have  eaten  the  iiesh  of  their 
enemies  as  food,  but  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  even  while  suffer- 
ing the  most  extreme  hunger,  they  never  touched  the  bodies  of 
their  own  dead,  rather  concealing  them  in  their  own  houses,  not- 
withstanding the  unavoidably  deleterious  results  of  that  policy. 

*' Comparative  Study  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Nahuatl^''  by 
Director  Mendoza. 

Sr.  Mendoza  enjoys  a  beautiful  language,  his  expressions  are 
always  highly  poetical.  He  is  penetrated  with  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  human  language,  consequently  of  the  unity  of  the  race. 
To  him,  the  Sanscrit  is  the  original  mode  of  speech.  Therefore, 
he  gives  us  nearly  four  pages  of  comparisons  between  Sanscrit 
and  Nahuatl  words.  Some  of  these  are  striking,  while  others, 
are  of  course,  rather  e\adence8  of  good  and  honest  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  than  anything  else.  The  whole  subject 
should  be  ti'eated  by  a  thorough  linguist  (like  Mr.  Gatschet,  for 
instance),  who  would  be  better  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
real  value  of  Sr.  Mendoza's  observ^ations  and  conclusions. 

It  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  to  make 
attempts  like  the  one  now  "under  treatment,"  but  they  ai'e  also 
exposed  to  great  dangers.  Still,  the  mere  attempt  must  be  hailed 
as  "a  step  in  the  right  direction."  But,  on  he  plunges,  into  the 
depths  of  indo-germanic  tongues,  thus  wandering  far  away  from 
the  present  home  of  the  Mexican  idioms.  Let  us  suppi^e  that 
Sr.  Mendoza  should  attempt  to  establish  once  the  affinities  be- 
tween the  Nahuatl  and  Tarasca,  Maya  and  Gguiche,  and  other 
Indian  modes  of  speech,  occupying  areas  conti^guous  to  the 
Mexican?  Our  own  distinguished  linguist  Mr.  Albeit  S.  Gats- 
chet, is  doing  and  has  done,  such  a  handsome  work  in  the  idioms 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

''An  Aztec  Idol  of  Japanese  type]*'  by  Director  Mendoza. 

Found  in  a  mound  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  and  presented  to 
the  Museum,  by  Sr.  J.  Diaz  Leal. 

It  is  of  clay  (burnt),  and  resembles,  in  the  cut  of  the  eyes, 
somewhat  the  terra-cotta  Idol  from  Ometepec,  Nicaragua;  fig- 
ured by  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Squier,  in  p.  362,  Vol.  II,  of  his  "Nica- 
ragua." 

"Entrega  No.  Ill,"  opens  with: 

"A  Bronze  Chisel  {or  Engraving  Tool^  ^cin<iel^^)  of  the  An^ 
dent  Aztecs;**  by  Sr.  G.  Mendoza. 

Evidently  a  "burin,"  or  engraver's  tool,  about  three  inches 
long,  and  slightly  curved.  Locality  where  found  is  not  stated. 
It  is  covered  with  a  thin  black  crust  of  "subcarbonate  of  copper 
and  tin. "  Beneath  this  crust  the  metal,  if  scratched  with  a  file, 
appears  red  "like  gold;"  its  density  is  equal  to  8.875.  Mallea- 
ble, though  tough  and  hard,  even  very  hard,  though  not  as  haid 
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afi  steel.  Fracture  finely  granulated.  It  appears  that  the  Mnee- 
nm  has  a  small  collection  of  such  bronze  chisels.  One  of  these 
was  analyzed  and  was  found  to  consist  of  97.87  of  copper,  and 
2.13  of  tin,  with  minute  particles  of  gold  and  zinc,  both  of  which 

were  accidentally  introduced. 

*  _    

It  appears  that  Sr.  Jose  F.  Karairez,  caused  a  Mexican  object 
of  bronze  to  be  analyzed,  which  he  found  to  contain  copper  and 
zinc  in  the  proportion  of  90.  to  10.  An  analogous  feature  is 
fonnd  in  Peru,  where  two  proportions  at  least  exist,  one  of  which 
varying  between  2  and  3  %  of  tin,  whereas  the  other  (that  of  a 
chisel)  is  94.  copper  to  6  of  tin. 

"Mendoza  Codex;  an  attempt  at  interpretation  of  hiero- 
glyphwsf"  by  Sr.  Manuel  Orozco  y  Berra. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  but  two  numbers  of  this  paper,  being 
the  old  interpretation  of  the  Codex,  as  contained  in  Lord  Kings- 
bopongh'8  "Antiquities  of  Mexico."  Two  colored  plates,  giving 
plates  I  and  II  of  the  collection,  in  colors,  are  as  yet  published. 
I  shall  refer  to  it  again  in  the  following  number,  in  "Entrega 

;|Entr^IVa." 

"Mendoza    Codex/"  by  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra.     2d  paper. 

Conclndes  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  celebrated 
collection,  which,  from  all  appearances,  was  shipped  from  Mexico 
to  Spain,  with  an  interpretation  made  by  Indians  of  Mexico,  in 
1549  about,  and  whose  original  is  possibly  at  Oxford,  possibly 
also  at  the  Escurial.  I  have  no  space  to  devote  to  the  elucidation 
of  thi?  point.     The  Codex  was  painted  since  the  ('oiiquest. 

*'Th^  PyraniidH  of  Teotihuacan:''  by  Director  Mendoza. 

Accompanied  by  two  very  excellent  plates,  presenting  the 
world-famous  mounds  as  they  now  appear. 

We  are  of  course,  treated  to  the  known  tale,  that  one  of  these 

DHmndft  was  dedicated  to  the  Moon   and  the  other  to  the  Sun; 

the  first  one  (north),  being  46  meters  high,  the  other  (south),  66 

meters,  or  respectively  about  150   and    215    feet.     These   are 

almost  the  only  measurements  given  in  this  paper,  and  even  these 

are  not  original,  but  copied  from   Sr.  A :  Garcia  y  Cubas.     The 

hnlk  of  the  essay  is  devoted  to  the  mentioning  of  lesser  remains, 

**<^ttered  densely  around  and  about  the  huge  pyramids,  like  unto 

tnmnli,  and  even  the  foundations  of  houses.     Unfortunatelv,  all 

IS  very  superficially  noted,  and  still  more  attention  is  bestowed 

on  the  question  of  the  possible  or  probable  origin  of  the  remains. 

These  speculations,  which,  like  almost  every  other  paper  of 

Sr.  Mendoza,  show  a  vivid  imagination,  and  are  expressed  in  a 

beautiful  and   highly  poetic  language,  cannot  well  occui)y  any 

T»ce  here.     A  careful  survey  of  this  very  rich  field  of  rums 

would  be  much  more  important,  not  to  speak  of  the  very  difficult 

«Hi  costly  work  of  actual  excavation  and  exhumation. 
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PEREZ'  MAYA-SPANISH  DICTIONARY. 

BY    ALBERT    8.    GAT8CHET. 

The  Maya  language  is  one  of  the  sixteen  dialects  of  the  lin- 
guistic family  of  the  same  name.  It  is  spoken  in  the  Mexican 
state  of  Yucatan,  and,  being  extended  over  an  enormous  area  of 
territory,  must  necessarily  diversify  itself  into  several  subdialects. 
We  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the  subdialects  of  the  north- 
em  coast  than  with  those  of  other  Yucatecan  provinces,  and  the 
dialects  of  the  interior  can  be  studied  only  with  diflBculty  on 
account  of  the  disturbed  political  state  of  these  countries.  The 
Indians  of  the  interior  have  been  in  open  revolt  against  the  State 
Government  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at 
the  present  time  not  over  two-fifths  of  Yucatan  Indians  are  ad- 
herents to  the  laws  made  by  the  Spanish  rulers.  Although 
some  dialects  of  the  Maya  linguistic  family  have  been  studied, 
we  cannot  think  yet  of  establishing  the  principles  of  compara- 
tive Maya  grammar  but  in  general  outlines.  In  all  of  these 
dialects  the  verb  appears  to  be  a  noun-verb,  and  to  show  a 
considerable  development  of  inflectional  forms.  Word-derivation 
is  effected  by  prefixes  as  well  as  by  suflSxes;  several  series  of  per- 
sonal pronouns  exist,  and  words  close  oftener  in  a  consonant  than 
in  a  vowel. 

The  Maya  language  of  Yucatan  was  studied  and  reduced  to 
writing  at  an  early  epoch  by  Spanish  missionaries,  clericals,  and 
students  of  history  and  antiquity.  Many  works  were,  in  the  16th, 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  composed  in  this  language,  while  others 
treated  of  the  Maya  people,  its  antiquities,  peculiar  customs,  being 
written  in  the  imported  Castilian  language.  The  majority 
of  these  writings,  however,  have  never  appeared  in  print,  and,  np 
to  the  time  of  the  Abb^  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg's  publication, 
scientists  were,  for  the  study  of  this  hannonious  language, 
restricted  to  liturgic  and  other  religious  texts,  and  to  some  short 
grammars  like  that  of  Beltran.  Brasseur  collected  from  oral, 
manuscript  and  printed  sources,  a  vocabulary  of  about  9000 
words,  and  enlarged  with  it  his  fac-simile  publication  of  the 
Codex  Manuscrit  Troano^  one  of  the  few  analt^  (Perez  writes 
anahte)  sacred  books,  rituals  or  histories,  which  have  come  down 
to  our  time.  This  work  is  of  a  splendid  typographic  and  artistic 
execution,  and  was  published  in  Paris  (1870),  in  two  large  quarto 
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volumes;  but  the  vocabulary  contained  in  it  is  not  without  its 
grave  defects.  We  fail  to  discover  a  careful  etymoloffuxd 
arrangement  of  the  various  significations  of  one  word,  in  which 
the  original  meaning  is  placed  before  any  derived  meanings; 
but  we  find  a  number  of  phantastic  and  impossible  significations 
added  to  nouns  and  verbs,  the  pure  product  of  imagination,  and 
tiubjoined  to  the  words  solely  to  give  basis  and  relief  to  the  geo- 
logic and  cosmogonic  explanation  of  the  Codex  by  the  author. 
EtATiiologies  from  Sanscrit  and  other  Indo-germanic  radices  are 
contributing  to  the  entanglement  of  Brasseur's  erudition,  from 
which  none  could  find  his  way  out,  if  the  true  significations  were 
not  added  by  him  to  each  term  in  Spanish. 
*  A  work  of  quite  different  character  is  the  recently  published 
lexical  volume  of  Don  J.  Pio  Perez.  The  full  title  of  this  work 
is  88  follows  :  Diccionario  de  la  Lengua  Maya^  par  J,  Juan 
Pio  Perez.  Merida  de  Yucatan.  Imprenta  literaria  de 
Jmn  F.  Molina  Solu.  1866-1877.  Quarto.  The  dictionary 
i*»  set  up  in  two  colimins,  and  holds  487  pages. 

The  first  preface,  ten  pages,  is  written  by  Eligio  Ancona^  the 
editor  of  the  work,  and  dated  Merida,  June  15,  1877.  Ancona, 
a  zealous  student  of  the  archaeology  of  his  native  country,  gives 
a  short  account  of  the  vicissitudes  which  the  volume  underwent 
before  it  could  appear  in  print,  and  mentions  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Hermann  Berendt  in  the  achievement  of  the  work  which  had 
been  left  unfinished  through  the  author's  death. 

The  second  preface  (20  pages)  contains  a  biographic  notice  of 
Perez,  written  in  1875  by  his  friend  IJr.  Fahian  Carrilla 
SuoMtt,  from  which  we  extract  the  date  of  Perez'  birth,  which 
^K-curred  in  Merida,  July  11, 1798,  and  of  his  death,  which  took 
pla(ie  on  March  6,  1859.  Perez'  treatise  on  Maya  chronology 
yaj5  inserted,  together  with  texts  in  the  native  vernacular,  by 
Stephens,  in  his  **  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan." 

The  Diccionario  of  Perez  offers  to  students  the  great  advan- 
t«fire  of  describing  with  precision  the  pronunciation  of  every 
il«ya  sound    represented    by    a   special    letter.      Precision    is 
•Aserved  only  where  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  exists,  and 
that  Perez  fiilly  jx)S8e8sed  the  language  appeai-s  not  only  from 
even-  colnran  of  the  book,  nay,  from  every  word.     The  signifi- 
cations are  laid  doMTi  in  terms  short,  terse,  lucid  and  uumistak- 
*l>le;  no  unuecesearv  learning  is  displayed,  and  the  large  nimi- 
berof  vocableg,  which  cannot  fall  much  short  of  22,()()(),  shows 
how  dili^ijtly  the  author  has  been  at  work.     The  basis,  or  tho 
Diatic  fonn  i&not  always  stated  in  derivates,  but  the  words  of  tho 
»me  radix  staod  so  close  to  each  other  that  the  student  (^an  tlud 
the  or^'n  of  meet  terms  without  difficulty.    Syntactics  instwuoefc 
«*  not  often  added  to  the  words  to  prove  the  significations  given 
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to  them,  and  in  this  respect  the  work  shows  almost  the  chara4> 
ter  of  a  simple  glossary,  or  vocabulary.  Perez  had  traveled 
much  in  the  interior  of  Yucatan,  and  thus  could  enrich  his  vo3 
nme  with  many  terms  rarely  or  never  used  on  the  coast.  Chrc5 
nological  and  other  terms  of  importance  to  archaeologists  hav-^ 
been  gathered  conscientiously,  and  many  words  descriptive  o::^ 
the  actual  customs  and  habits  of  the  Yucatecos  are  added,  b0 
will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  articles  hehethcunbU^  hulhen^ 
kinin^  maben^  ppocan^  tacuntinkul^  thohah^  and  others.  Scien- 
tific Latin  names  are  not  generally  added  to  objects  of  natural 
history,  but  these  are  minutely  described.  Proper  names  of 
persons  and  localities  are  not  included  in  the  dictionary,  but  the 
latter  will  be  found  in  Brasseur. 

By  composing  this  volume,  Perez  has  contributed  largely  to 
our  knowledge  of  Mexican  idioms,  but  our  gain  would  be  twice 
as  important  if  the  Spanish-Maya  part  were  added  in  a  second 
volume.  If  our  inquiries  into  the  signification  of  the  "calculi- 
form"  Maya  characters  can  be  helped  by  a  more  thorough 
acquisition  of  the  Maya  idiom,  we  may  also  feel  indebted  for 
this  to  Perez,  and  to  the  learned  editor  of  his  work,  Eligio 

Ancona. 

> » » 

A  RARE  BOOK. 

Before  Cortez'  conquest  of  Mexico,  the  adventurous  Joan  de 
Gbijalva  made  a  descent  upon  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and 
of  this  expedition  a  brief  historical  account  was  drawn  up  by 
Juan  Diaz,  his  chaplain.  This  is  the  only  authentic  history  of 
this  expedition,  but  is  so  scarce  that  Mr.  Prescott,  the  historian, 
has  never  been  able  to  find  a  printed  edition.  An  Italian  trans- 
lation, made  shortly  after  1518,  was  however  printed  in  Venice, 
and  appended  to  the  oriental  travels  of  Ludovico  Varthema  of 
Bologna,  a  little  volume  of  88  pages  in  small  8vo,  which  is  also 
of  extreme  rarity.  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  of  Ameri- 
cana, in  Providence,  R.  I.,  possesses  one  of  these  volumes,  and 
Grijalva's  expedition  is  given  there,  from  leaf  89  to  101,  with 
the  following  title  on  head  of  page  89  verso:  " Itinerario  de 
Varmata  del  Re  catholico  in  Indta  verso  la  Isola  de  luchor 
than  del  anno.  1518.  Allaqualfu  presidents  c&  Capitan  Qenr 
eral  loan  de  Chisalua  il  quale  fatto  per  el  Capellano  mag- 
gior  de  ditta  amtata  a  su  altezzaP  Another  title  stands 
before  this,  and  its  contents  are  repeated  at  the  book's  end. 
The  leaves  are  numbered  on  on^  side  only,  and  thus  the  appen- 
dix made  by  the  chaplain  of  Grijalva  is  filling  24  pages.  Hak- 
luyt's  collection  of  ancient  travels  has  no  translation  of  it.  The 
large  temples  and  other  structures  on  the  island  of  Cozumel,  on 
the  Yucatan  coast,  are  minutely  described,  and  this  sketch  is  to  be 
counted  among  the  most  important  contents  of  this  curious  book. 
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THE  SOURCES   OF  INFORMATION  AS  TO  THE  PREHIS- 
TORIC   CONDITION   OF    AMERICA. 

BY    REV.    STEPHEN    D.    PEET. 
Betd  before  the  Stftte  Azchffiologioal  Association  of  Ohio,  at  Newark,  O.,  September,  1876. 

There  are  three  ways  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  society 
in  the  prehistoric  period.  The  first  is  by  tradition,  the  second 
by  physical  geography,  and  the  third  by  archaeology,  or  the  relics 
and  "remains  of  lost  empires." 

These  three  sources  of  knowledge  are  before  us  to  furnish  their 
description  of  the  prehistoric  times  in  America. 

There  are,  however,  some  stages  of  society  which  tradition 
does  not  reach,  and  for  these  we  either  have  to  find  a  substitute 
to  the  first  source  of  evidence  or  depend  altogether  on  the  others. 

This  is  so  in  Europe  and  the  older  continents.  There,  there 
are  certain  ages  of  human  existence  of  which  no  story  remains ; 
nothing  but  the  land  which  was  inhabited  and  the  relics  or  ruins 
which  lie  buried  deep  in  the  soil  or  covered  with  the  sands  of 
the  desert. 

Civilizations  have  existed  and  passed  away  of  which  there  is 
no  tradition,  nothing  but  the  record  of  silent  monuments.  The 
Bite  of  Troy  was  occupied  by  a  people  preceding  the  Trojan, 
but  even  Homer  knew  not  of  this  buried  city,  and  no  song  cele- 
brates its  hidden  wonders.  Egypt,  too,  had  a  glory  which 
departed,  and  the  only  record  left  was  that  contained  in  the 
monuments  which  have  survived  the  "wreck  of  empires  and  the 
tooth  of  time."  Nineveh  and  Babylon  and  the  Chaldean  Empire 
have  left  great  heaps  of  ruins  and  many  rude  monuments; 
but  around  many  of  these  silent  ruins  not  even  a  myth  lingers 
to  echo  the  story  of  their  departed  greatness. 

So  in  America,  there  are  races  which  have  passed  away,  leav- 
ing no  record  behind  them,  and  the  earliest  period  of  human 
existence  is  here  veiled  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  Not  even  the 
fragment  of  a  tradition  has  floated  down  to  us.  We  know  that 
these  races  existed,  for  we  have  seen  their  foot-prints,  but  not 
an  echo  of  their  voice  lingers ;  no  fragments  of  their  story  are 
dis(X)vered.  Their  skeletons  lie  mouldering  in  nameless  graves, 
and  all  the  witness  which  we  have  is  the  speechless,  grinning 
sknll  or  the  silent  earth-mounds  in  which  thev  lie  buried.  Their 
works,  with  the  rude  architecture  which  they  practiced;  their 
relics,  with  the  traces  of  their  art  and  handicraft  upon  them; 
or  occasionally  an  emblem  or  symbol  inscribed  on  some  vase 
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or  vessel,  or  built  into  some  great  earth-mound;  these  are  9^ 
that  they  hfive  left  behind,  but  no  record  attends  them.  Th^^ 
hierogl}^hic8,  if  found,  are  obscure,  and  no  key  is  left  for  th^' 
interpretation. 

There  is,  however,  one  method  of  approach  to  these  obscti^ 
ages  which  may  be  substituted  for  this  missing  link  of  know^ 
edge;  a  method  which  has  been  practiced  in  reference  to  th^ 
early  cultus  of  the  European  nations.  It  is  that  of  analogv 
the  analogy  of  history.  To  illustrate:  The  Etruscans  of  Europe 
have  furnished  difficult  problems.  They  were  once  almost  ac 
unknown  people.  Their  ethnic  connection  has  been  disputed. 
It  is  still  a  question  whether  they  were  Pelasgian  or  Tyrhenian, 
Arjan  or  Turanian ;  whether  their  cultus  came  from  the  North 
and  was  a  development  of  the  savage  races  of  the  mountains, 
or  from  the  South,  transported  from  Asia  or  the  East.  History 
does  not  inform  us.  Their  rude  Cyclopean  architecture,  the 
traces  of  art,  which  reached  so  high  a  stage  of  development 
among  them,  and  the  rude  inscriptions  occasionally  discovered, 
are  still  objects  of  wonder. 

But  the  Etruscans  are  not  now  an  unknown  people.  Thej 
have  been  studied  until  a  fair  degree  of  knowledge  of  them  hat 
been  attained.  How  have  we  learned  about  the  Etruscans?  Bj 
the  analogy  of  history.  Men  have  reasoned  from  the  known  tc 
the  unknown.  Their  forms  of  architecture,  their  specimens  ol 
art,  and  the  fragments  of  inscriptions,  many  and  varied  images 
have  been  examined,  and  through  known  Aryan  symbols  upor 
them,  or  by  the  traces  of  Pelasgian  divinities,  or  by  the  anal 
ogy  of  later  languages,  and  with  the  aid  of  later  history,  thej 
have  come  to  be  undei'stood,  and  now  the  Etruscans  are  regardec 
as  almost  as  well  known  as  an  historic  people. 

But  there  are  many  prehistoric  races  in  America  which  an 
like  the  Etruscans.  There  mav  not  be  the  same  halo  about  then 
as  there  has  been  about  that  ancient  people,  nor  is  there  an^ 
classic  glory  connected  with  their  memories,  yet  there  is  th< 
same  separation  of  the  later  and  the  earlier  races,  the  same  darl 
obscurity  hangs  over  their  early  state,  the  same  wonder  is  awak 
ened  by  their  rude  architecture  and  mysterious  inscriptions,  an< 
the  same  admiration  is  felt  for  their  beautiful  specimens  o: 
handicraft. 

The  evidence  of  a  higher  culture  among  them  is  also  fomid 
and  the  traces  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated  religion,  as  wel 
as  the  occasional  inscriptions,  which  indicate  possibly  a  famil 
iarity  with  letters  even,  all  serve  to  make  these  prehistoric  peopl 
as  worthy  of  investigation  as  ever  were  the  Etruscans  of  Europe 
It  has,  indeed,  been  maintained  that  there  are  striking  resem 
blances  between  some  of  these  American  races,  especially  thosi 
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in  Peni,  to  the  Etruscans,  and  the  affinities  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Turanian  race,  to  which  both  are  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed, have  been  studied  on  this  account  with  more  thoughtful 
consideration. 

Bnt  if  we  are  to  ascertain  anything  about  these  earlier  people 
it  will  also  be  by  the  analogy  of  history.  We  are  reminded 
that  the  historv  of  nearlv  every  land  has  been  divided,  as  was 
that  of  Greece,  into  three  great  periods,  the  Mythical,  the  Heroic 
and  the  Historic.  These  almost  always  follow  one  another.  In 
Egypt,  in  China,  in  Japan,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  a  fabulous  his- 
tory preceded  the  true,  so  that  the  antiquity  of  these  people 
extended  back  in  immense  cycles.  The  reign  of  the  gods  pre- 
ceded that  of  men;  this  was  followed  by  an  age  when  divine  and 
human  beings  were  mingled,  and  this  again  was  followed  by  the 
distinctively  human;  but  each  age  shaded  into  one  another  so 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  them. 

Snch  is  the  realm  which   tradition   alone  opens  before  us. 
There  is  something  shadowy  and  uncertain  about  it,  and  we 
nuuntain  that  the  traditions  of  these  Oriental  countries  as  to 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  nations,  or  as  to  the  early  state  of 
8ociety,  or  the  national  grandeur   in   the   earliest   times,  will 
prove  false.     It  was  the  ambition  of  these  nations  to  prove  a 
verj'  ancient  existence,  and  later  inventions  and  improvements 
were  by  them  reflected  back  upon  the  earlier  times.    There  may 
also  be  a  tendency  in  our  own  coimtrv  to  give  too  much  cre- 
dence to  tradition,  or  to  rely  too  much  upon  imagination  in 
making  np  our  mind  as  to  the  condition  of  the  races  in  prehis- 
toric times,  and  especially  as  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  man 
npon  the  continent.     In  reference  to  the  historic  races  of  the 
continent  it  is  an  unreliable   evidence.     The  changes  of   the 
population  are  too  rapid,  the  memory  of  the  savage  races  too 
uncertain,  and  the  means  of  communicating  or  transmitting  tra- 
dition too  imperfect. 

It  should  be  said,  too,  that  there  are  localities  on  the  American 
ix^ntinent  where  there  are  no  traditions  of  the  prehistoric  people. 
The  record  which  may  be  found  in  the  fragmentary  accounts 
of  the  last  hundred  years  is  all  that  can  be  found,  and  even  then 
this  record  comes  from  the  broken  and  dei^i mated  tribes  of 
nations,  which  have  impinged  upon  one  another,  and  who  were 
not  occupying  their  native  seats.  The  description  of  native 
tribes  before  they  were  removed  from  their  original  habitation 
can  be  gathered  only  from  a  few  border  tales,  or  military  reports, 
or  the  story  of  the  frontier  hunter,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
locality  have  never  been  gathered.  Indeed,  there  are  sections 
in  North  America  which  are  so  strictly  prehistoritj  that  no  his- 
tory eomee  in  contact,  either  by  tradition  or  otherwise,  with  the 
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prehistoric  times.  Of  the  six  or  seven  grand  divisions  of  tb 
prehistoric  population  not  the  half  have  ever  been  visited  ^ 
explored,  so  that  the  traditionary  history  could  be  given  wil 
any  reliability.  The  portions  of  the  continent  bordering  on  tk 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  indeed  left  to  m 
something  of  an  aboriginal  history,  and  the  descriptions  give 
of  these  native  tribes  in  their  original  abodes  may  furnish  poi 
sible  analogies  for  the  more  remote  prehistoric  races,  but  th 
regions  which  were  the  homes  of  that  mysterious  people,  th 
so-called  Mound  Builders,  that,  also,  occupied  by  the  ancien 
Pueblos  and  Cliff  Dwellers,  and  we  might  say  all  of  the  interic 
of  the  continent,  have  been  left  without  a  history,  even  of  th 
later  tribes.  One  great  work  of  the  archaeologist  is  to  gathe 
the  fragments  of  this  history  from  such  sources  as  can  now  b 
reached,  and  so  at  least  draw  a  picture  of  the  country  as 
existed  during  the  presence  of  the  aborigines.  But  as  to  th 
more  ancient  period,  neither  history  nor  tradition  furnish  us  wit 
any  satisfactory  knowledge,  and  our  only  source  is  that  referre 
to,  namely,  that  of  analogy. 

The  manner  in  which  the  analogy  of  history  can  throw  ligl 
on  the  prehistoric  ages  should  then  engage  our  attention. 

There  is  one  way  at  least  we  may  say  that  history  illustrate 
the  prehistoric,  and  that  is  by  explaining  the  use  of  the  struc 
ures  and  relics  which  have  survived  to  modem  times.  By  hi 
toi^,  however,  we  mean  the  history  of  the  aborigines.  It 
worthy  of  remark  that  there  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  oi 
land  when  the  proper  use  of  these  aboriginal  structures  ai 
relics  could  be  much  better  understood  than  at  the  present  tim 
In  the  early  era  of  the  Discoveries  these  works  in  many  localiti 
were  occupied,  and  though  they  were  not  in  all  cases  erected  I 
the  people  who  dwelt  in  them ;  yet  their  later  use  serves  well 
illustrate  their  earlier,  and  therefore  the  history  of  these  timi 
is  very  valuable.  The  mode  of  life  of  the  successive  races  w 
so  similar,  that  it  was  not  diflScult  for  the  later  races  to  build  ( 
almost  the  same  model  which  prevailed  in  the  preceding  age 
The  organization  of  society  and  government  was  also  so  simil 
that  they  demanded  similar  structures,  and  many  of  the  san 
implements  and  weapons  were  used  by  the  successive  races. 

The  coimcil-houses,  temples,  burying-places,  as  well  as  priva 
houses  might  differ  in  the  material,  and  to  a  degree  in  the  shap 
but  as  the  organization  of  society  of  nearly  all  the  earlier  rac 
continued  on  the  same  model,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  mj 
learn  the  design  of  the  more  ancient  structure  from  the  knov 
use  of  the  more  modem. 

For  instance,  the  description  given  by  the  early  explore) 
such  as  Fei*dinand  de  Soto  and  his  attendants,  by  Cabeca  de  Ya< 
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and  Garci lasso  de  la  Vega,  will  apply  only  to  the  native  tribes 
which  then  occupied  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
aiid  the  lower  Mississippi ;  but  it  liBs  been  maintained  by  later 
travelerii  and  investigators,  such  as  Adair,  Bartram  and  others, 
that  these  races  were  occupying  the  same  works  which  a  preced- 
ing race  had  built.     Such  was  the  tradition  of  the  natives  theni- 
selveg, and  such  also  was  the  impression  which  the  early  explorers 
gamed.    At  times  "these  ancient  tumuli,"  as  Col.  C.  C.  Jones 
maintains,  "  were  subjected  by  the  later  tribes  to  secondary  uses, 
^  that  in  not  a  few   instances  the  summits  and  flanks  of  large 
temple-mounds,  originally  designed  for  religious  objects,  such  as 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  were  by  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  con- 
verted into  stockade  forts,  used  as  elevations  for  council  lodges 
and  the  residences  of  their  chiefs,  or  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
sepnltnre."      (See   Antiquities  of  Southern  Indians,  by  C.  C. 
Jones,  p.  126.)     Yet  at  other  times  the  erection  of  a  rotunda  on 
a  mound  of  "  much  ancienter  date  than  the  building  itself,"  or 
the  location  of  a  "  chunky-yard  "  in  the  midst  of  an  earthwork 
whose  builders  were  unknown  to  the  natives,  might  illustrate 
the  original  use  of  these  structures  as  nothing  else  could.     Thei-e 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  diflSculty  in  thus  reasoning,  for  the  natives 
themselves  "  are  often  as  ignorant  as  we  are,  by  what  people  or 
for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills   were  raised"  (Bartram's 
Travels,  pp.  355-356),  and  the  various  stories  concerning  them 
at  the  best  "  amount  to  no  more  than  mere  conjecture,  and  leave 
usentirelv  in  the  dark:"  yet  it  is  certainlv  fortunate  for  us  that 
the  races  which  occupied  these  works  and  were  the  survivors  of 
the  successive  populations  which  preceded  them,  have  been  so 
vvell  described  by  the  various  historians,     (civilization  does  not 
and  cannot  give  us  any  clue  to  the  use  of  these  prehistoric  struct- 
ures.   It  is  only  by  the  study  of  the  savage  races  that  we  under- 
stand the  rude  stages  of  society  which  existed  when  they  were 
erected,  and  thus  by  a  system  of  gradual  approach,  we  come  to 
appreciate  and  realize  something  of  the  condition  of  the  races 
which  then  lived.    Had  we  no  other  criterion  to  judge  the  strange 
and  mysterious  works  which  are  found  on  this  continent  than 
that  furnished  by  our  modern  houses  and  public  buildings,  we 
could  not  understand  them,  but  we  have  the  means  furnished  by 
history. 

Even  the  barbaric  architecture  of  other  lands  is  a  better  aid 
to  the  understanding  than  the  civilized.  At  times  we  find  an 
advantage  in  going  back  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  descriptions  of  the  early  patriarchal  times,  or  in  that 
given  by  Homer  of  the  tribal  state,  or  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus, 
and  other  historians  of  the  early  nomadic  tribes  of  Europe,  we 
gain  some  conception  of  the  state  of  society  in  this  very  early 
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period  of  American  history.  But  nothing  assists  us  so  much  a 
a  familiarity  with  the  savage  and  semi-savage  life  of  the  trib< 
existing  in  the  very  localities  which  we  are  studying.  It 
remarkable  that  the  structures  of  the  races  which  succeeded  oi 
another  on  American  soil  resembled  one  another  so  closel 
This  is  so  in  the  ancient  Asiatic  histor}\     It  is  so  in  Americ 

As  we  read  of  the  successive  occupations  we  may  perh» 
understand  the  earlier  conditions.  The  customs  of  one  ra 
fitted  into  one  framework  will  give  us  the  picture  for  the  f rac 
left  by  another  people.  We  may  take  the  historic  picture  o 
from  the  structure  in  which  we  find  it  and  place  it  in  the  worl 
of  the  prehistoric  people,  and  observe  that  it  is  to  a  degree  descri 
tive,  and  a  trutliful  likeness  of  both  ages.  These  likenesses 
the  prehistoric  ages  we  often  meet  with  in  early  American  h 
tory.  We  have  only  to  read  some  of  the  descriptions  given  1 
the  voyagers  or  explorers  to  understand  the  use  of  many 
these  works  which  seemed  so  mysterious.  Even  those  mounds  ai 
massive  pyramids  and  earthworks  which  seemed  so  strange  in  th( 
design  may  become  plain  to  our  minds,  and  the  life  thus  p 
into  them  may  speak  to  us  of  the  days  that  have  passed.  Th 
it  may  be,  that  the  different  classes  of  works,  the  military  ai 
religious,  the  agricultural  and  village,  and  even  those  designi 
for  games,  for  funerals  or  other  ceremonies,  will  yet  be  undc 
stood  by 'the  study  of  the  customs  of  the  people  who  survivi 
the  builders  of  these  structures.  We  may,  indeed,  need  to  8tu< 
the  history  of  these  tribes  much  more  closely  than  we  have  dor 
yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  when  we  come  to  undei-stand  t 
religions  of  these  Indians,  we  shall  also  understand  the  religio 
structures  of  their  predecessors;  when  we  know  their  milita 
habits  and  customs  we  shall  realize  something  of  the  milita 
system  which  ruled  in  the  erection  of  the  military  and  defen 
works;  when  we  know  more  of  the  agricultural  and  domesi 
life,  we  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  uses  of  many  of  the  reli 
and  the  works ;  and  when  we  have  become  acquainted  with  t] 
social  status  and  the  village  life  of  the  tribes  which  histo 
makes  known,  we  shall  know  more  of  the  many  village  structur 
and  communistic  houses  which  are  still  in  existence,  though 
often  in  ruins  and  without  inhabitants. 

Our  great  work,  then,  is  to  study  the  still  surviving  races  th 
we  may  better  understand  those  which  have  passed  away. 

II.  We  turn,  then,  to  the  second  source  of  information,  ai 
examine  the  testimony  of  physical  geography. 

There  are  three  maps  or  the  countr}'  which  the  archceologi 
should  have  before  him.  One  is  the  historic,  the  other  the  pr 
historic,  and  the  third  the  pre-prehistoric  or  physical  map. 
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The  historic  represents  the  tribes  of  aborigines,  as  they  were 
located  at  the  times  of  the  discovery  up  to  the  Kevohition. 
The  prehistoric  represents  the  location  of  the  earthworks  and 
other  remains  as  they  are  now  found,  but  which  probably  wei-e 
left  by  the  races  which  existed  before  the  discoverj\  The  physi- 
cal represents  the  natural  face  of  the  country  as  it  existed  before 
man  inhabited  it. 

Kow  of  these  maps  the  first  and  the  third  are  known,  and  they 
are  to  be  studied  to  give  us  information  about  the  second.  The 
ethnological  map  and  the  geographical  combined  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  archaeological. 

In  the  maps  constructed  by  the  author,  the  historical  and  the 
geographical  have  been  shaded  in  similar  colors,  to  show  the  cor- 
respondence l)etween  the  physical  geography  and  the  condition 
of  the  later  races.  The  archaeological  was  shaded  with  the  same 
colore,  the  character  of  the  works  being  designated  by  the 
colore.  For  instance,  in  the  ethnological  or  historical  map,  the 
great  Algonquin  race,  a  nomadic  people,  are  represented  by  the 
green,  and  this  corresponds  with  the  high,  forest  land  of  the 
physical  atlas.  The  yellow  represents  the  Mobilian  nation,  an 
Jgricultiuul  race  which  dwelt  in  the  region  of  the  Gulf  States, 
and  this  corresponds  with  the  yellow  or  green  of  the  physical 
atlas,  indicating  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  those  states.  The  blue 
represents  the  great  Dacotah  race,  and  the  varied  colors  i*epre- 
Bent  the  Mandans,  Flatheads,  and  other  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  while  those  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  also  shaded  into 
one  another. 

The  archseological  map  has  been  shaded  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  woncs;  the  green  representing  a  preponderance  of 
militarj  or  defensive  structures,  and  the  yellow  representing  the 
structures  of  agricultural  people,  consisting  of  isolated  mounds 
Mid  pyramids,  and  a  light  shade,  which  represents  the  distribution 
of  that  complicated  system  of  earthwoi-ks  and  mounds,  the  pre- 
ponderating tj'pe  of  which  are  the  sacred  and  emblematic.  The 
hriek  color  represents  the  Pueblos  of  the  West,  and  the  red  rep- 
resents the  stone  ruins  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Now,  the  correspondence  of  the«e  three  maps  is  the  point  for 
ns  to  consider.  Do  the  works  of  the  prehistoric  times  show  the 
effects  of  the  soil  and  climate  in  their  design  and  general  struc- 
ture, and  is  there  any  such  corresjx)ndence  to  the  ethnical  traits 
of  the  historic  tribes?  Is  the  key  to  the  three  series  of  maps 
found  in  the  physical  geography  ? 

As  we  read  of  the  character  of  the  tribes  situated  in  the  dif- 
ferent localities,  do  we  find  a  correspondence  between  their  status 
and  social  (condition  and  theii  physical  surrounding?  This  may 
not  be  as  apparent  on  this  continent  as  on  others.     The  countrj' 
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is  too  continuous  for  the  geographical  featui'es  to  impress  th 
selves  upon  the  races.  The  mountain  ranges  run  in  the  wr 
directions  to  mark  the  zones  of  climate  by  any  physical  ban 
If  there  is  any  effect  upon  the  people,  the  barriers  between 
nations  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  make  this  perpetual.  ' 
nations  have  not  been  kept  shut  in  to  the  effects  of  these  L 
causes  so  as  to  make  separate  races.  The  geographical  divis 
have  not  made  ethnical  differences.  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af 
the  geographical  barriers  are  so  marked  that  they  have  made  ra 
distinctions  whicjh  can  never  be  obliterated.  There  the  effect 
climate,  soil,  food,  and  mode  of  life  are  so  apparent  that  i 
the  most  natural,  and  perhaps  the  most  scientific,  division  of 
races  is  that  of  Asiatic,  European,  and  African.  Whatever 
may  say  about  the  historic  origin  of  these  races,  yet  as  fa 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  people  of  the  eastern  he 
sphere  are  concerned,  this  is  the  most  distinctive  and  the  n 
natural.  But  if  we  adopt  the  more  common  classification  gi 
by  Pritchard  and  Blumenbach,  into  Mongolian,  Malay,  C 
casian,  African,  and  American,  we  find  the  coiTCspondenc* 
the  colors  of  these  respective  races  to  the  physical  barrier 
the  countries  which  they  inhabit.  We  may  not  explain  it, 
such  is  the  fact.  The  Mongolians,  or  the  yellow  races  were 
inhabitants  of  the  high  table  lands  of  Mongolia  and  Indepc 
ent  Tartary.  The  brown  races  were,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
habitants  of  the  low  plains  and  islands  of  the  Torrid  zone.  ' 
white  or  Caucasian  race  were  originally  mountaineers,  of  C 
casus,  but  afterward  settled  in  tbe  northein  highlands  of  I 
the  forests  of  Europe,  while  the  negroes,  or  blacks,  were  alw 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  continent  of  Africa,  where  both 
effect  of  climate  and  soil  conspired  to  produce  and  perpeti 
the  physical  qualities  foi  which  they  are  distinguished.  A 
the  red  or  American  race,  the  very  fact  that  this  distinction 
been  recognized,  and  that  the  race  extends  across  the  two  co 
nents,  proves  in  itself  that  on  the  western  hemisphere  there  it 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  racial  characteristics  1: 
extend  through  all  the  geographical  barriers,  across  the  vari 
belts  of  latitude,  and  we  find  an  homogeneous  character  in  the 
habitants  of  the  entire  hemisphere. 

According  to  that  classification  which  designates  the  Ameri 
as  the  red  or  copper  race,  the  physical  geography  of  the  country 
produced  no  ethnical  lines.  In  other  respects  also,  it  is  appai 
that  the  physical  geography  has  not  made  any  marked  ethnical 
ferences.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  after  a  L 
study  of  the  skulls  of  the  American  races,  that  there  was  no  ra 
distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  hemisphere.  1 
opinion  may  not  be  entirely  tenable^  and  even  was  held  with  sc 
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uncertainty  by  that  distinguished  ethnologist ;  for  the  differences 
between  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  and  between  the  Aztecs -and 
red  Indians,  are  too  manifest;  but  the  idea  that  the  racial 
peculiarities  of  skull  or  skeleton  were  caused  by  the  geographical 
surroundings  has  never  to  our  knowledge  been  maintained.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  Esquimaux,  whose  pyramidal  head 
and  squat  form  have  been  assigned  to  their  fish  diet  and  peculiar 
hyperborean  life ;  no  race  on  this  continent  has  been  assigned  to 
its  locality  and  there  recognized  as  a  creation  of  its  own  environ- 
ment, a  human  race  belonging  to  an  earth-mould. 

There  is,  however,  one  respect  in  which  we  may  recognize  the 
effects  of  the  physical  surroundings,  and  that  is  in  the  state  of  soci- 
ety. There  is,  indeed,  a  correspondence  in  this  respect  between  the 
popuktion  and  the  physical  geography.  This  was  so  in  the  con- 
diti(m  of  the  later  aboriginal  races,  and  we  may  suppose  it  was 
also  so  with  the  earlier  prehistoric  races.  There  is  even  now  with 
the  surviving  races  more  or  less  of  a  correlation  between  their 
mode  of  life  and  the  country  which  they  inhabit,  and  the  history 
of  the  tribes  which  have  been  removed  from  their  original  seats 
indicates  the  same  thing.  The  works  and  remains,  also,  of  the 
preceding  populations  indicate  this  same  correspondence. 

For  instance,  in  the  mountain  region  of  the  Ciunberland,  in 
the  hill  country  of  the  upper  Ohio,  in  Western  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York,  we  find  a  class  of  works  which  have 
been  generally  classified  by  the  name  of  military  or  defensive. 
A  few  works  of  the  same  kind  have  been  found  throughout 
New  England,  along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  in  various  parts 
of  Michigan,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  there  are  forests  covering 
the  mountains  or  lining  the  rivers  and  the  lakes.    It  would  seem, 
then,  that  this  kind  of  structure  was  peculiar  to  the  hills  and  the. 
forests  of  the  East.     The  mode  of  life  in  these  regions  was  mil- 
itary.   It  was  a  necessity  of  their  very  situation.     Ilere  was  the 
effect  of  nature  upon  the  state  of  society  which  was  inevitable. 
These  works  were  military  and  defensive,  as  from  the  nature  of 
their  surroundings  they  must  be.     The  forests  gave  tcx)  nmch 
opportunity  for  treachery  to  avoid  it.     Human  nature,  when 
dwelling  in  such  circumstances,  would  develop  in  this  way.     It 
made  no  difference  what  tribe  dwelt  there,  there  was  a  necessitv 
for  military  habits.     We  can  picture   to  ourselves  exactly  the 
condition  of  societv.     Whether  the  same  tribes  inhabited  these 
regions,  or  whether  they  were  different,  their  mode  of  life  was 
dictated  bv  circumstances.     There  were  no  means  by  which  the 
people  should  overrule  the  force  of  nature  and  gain  control  of 
her  elements.      It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  prehistoric 
society  that  it  was  conformed  altogether  to  nature.     Civilization 
alone  overrides  the  diflSculties  and  makes  the  forces  of  nature 
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obedient  to  her  wants;  but  the  prehistoric  races  succumbed  to 
circumstances,  and  were  conformed  in  their  condition  to  their 
environment. 

We  call  these  militarj'  structures  comparatively  modem,  but 
we  do  not  know  how  long  they  continued.     If  there  were  thoe® 
who  led  a  different  life,  they  were  probably  located  in  the  vallej* 
or  on  the  borders  of  the  streams,  just  where  we  find  a  few  agf  i' 
cultural  works.     But  the  vast  majority  of  works,  whether  ve^J 
ancient  or  more  modem,  are  of  the  same  class — militAr}'  aP^ 
defensive.     Over  three  hundred  of  these  military  structures  al^ 
found  in  the  single  State  of  New  York ;  and  scattered  over  tb^^ 
mountains  of  Virginia,  and  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentuct^^-^ 
and  everywhere  where  the  hunting  life  and  the  wai'like  and 
predatory  state  would  be  most  likely  to  prevail,  there  these  mili^ 
tary  and  defensive  structures  are  found. 

Just  as  the  military  or  warlike  tribes  of  the  historical  Indiana 
have  been  identified  with  the  forests  and  the  mountains,  so  these 
military  structures  of  the  prehistoric  races  are  found  in  the  same 
localities. 

The  Iroquois,  the  Wyandots,  and  the  Eries  were  a  warlike 
people.  The  Cherokees  were  also  warriors,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  East,  while  the  Delawai'es  and 
some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Algonquins,  inhabiting  New  England 
and  the  northeastern  States,  led  a  mingled  life,  partly  agricult- 
ural and  partly  hunting.  Thus  we  have  in  these  localities  at 
least,  a  correspondence  between  the  state  of  the  population  and 
the  physical  surroundings,  and  we  need,  therefore,  to  shade  the 
three  maps  alike.     It  is  so  elsewhere,  also. 

It  has  been  intimated  already  that  there  were  several  grand 
divisions  of  the  prehistoric  population  on  this  continent,  but  we 
shall  find  that  this  division  is  according  to  the  social  status  rather 
than  any  ethnic  traits. 

The  ancient  populations  of  the  Atlantic  coast  have  left  one 
class  of  stnictures  behind  them,  the  Mound  Builders  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  another,  the  Pueblos  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
another,  the  uncivilized  races  of  the  Pacific  cx)a8t  another,  and 
the  civilized  races  of  Mexico  still  another.  Whether  these  works 
were  modified,  both  in  their  material  and  in  their  shape  and 
character,  by  the  physical  features  of  the  separate  regions  or  not, 
the  differences  in  the  works  are  manifest.  Each  class  of  ancient 
works  suggests  a  mode  of  life  different  from  the  other,  and  the 
great  work  of  the  archaeologist  is  to  trace  the  correlation  between 
this  mode  of  life  and  the  geography  of  the  country.  To  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  laws  which  govern  human  population, 
and  who  has  obser\'ed  the  effect  of  the  physical  upon  human 
nature,  this  is  not  difScult     But  as  an  evidence  of  the  prehis- 
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toric  status  the  subject  needs  to  be  studied  more  attentively.  In 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe,  the  ethnic  divisions  follow  these 
physical  barriers,  but  the  minor  divisions  are  more  difficult  to 
trace,  but  these  may  be  seen  in  the  various  portions  of  this  con- 
tinent very  distinctly. 

We  in  America  need  only  to  look  over  the  map  and  learn  the 
general  physical  characteristics  of  each  section  if  we  would 
know  what  the  state  of  society  was  in  the  prehistoric  ages.  If 
the  hunter  life  prevailed  in  the  forests,  the  nomadic  life  on  the 
prairies,  the  agricultural  on  the  rich  plains  and  in  the  alluvial 
bottom  lands  of  the  Gulf  States,  if  a  high  state  of  civilization 
existed  among  the  rich  plains  and  valleys  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Pueblos  or  rude  village  life  prevailed  in  the  interior  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  the  conditions  of 
society  in  the  prehistoric  period.  Not  that  society  develops 
altogether  according  to  its  environment,  for  there  are  nations 
that  have  conquered  even  the  forces  of  nature;  but  among  the 
primitive  people  we  must  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
phywcal  causes  in  giving  shape  to  their  state  and  condition. 

Whether  the  tribes  naturally  were  modified  and  gi-ew  into  their 
earth-mould,  or  according  to  their  own  elective  affinities  they 
made  choice  of  localities  to  suit  their  ethnic  traits,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  correspondence.  Civilized  races  may  have  come  into  this 
continent  and  found  lodgment  in  the  rich  valleys  of  Central 
America;  the  wild  tribes  from  Mongolia  and  the  high  plains  of 
Eastern  Asia  may  have  wandered  until  they  found  the  hunting 
grounds  to  suit  them;  the  nomads  also  may  have  sought  the 
open  prairie  on  the  same  principle  that  the  northern  Hyperborean 
of  the  arctic  region  sought  the  latitude  which  he  was  used  to  as 
1  habitation ;  but  the  geography  of  our  country  is  dotted  with 
these  works  of  the  prehistoric  races,  which  have  a  wonderful 
correspondence  wnth  their  surroundings. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  according  to  this  theory,  some  thuigs 
difficult  to  account  for.  In  the  first  place,  the  later  races  discov- 
ered in  those  sections  were  very  different  from  the  earlier.  There 
*re  certainly  ethnic  traits  witnessed  in  these  regions  crowding 
out  and  overwhelming  those  which  were  naturally  developed. 
Different  nations  having  radically  different  peculiarities  have 
been  nin  into  the  same  environment  and  may  have  produced 
very  different  states  of  society. 

The  warlike  hunter  Algonquin  came  upon  the  peaceful  Momid 
Bnilder  and  displaced  him.  The  village  life  of  the  Ohio  valley 
disappeared  before  the  incursions  of  those  northern  barbarians, 
just  as  the  civilization  of  Rome  went  out  under  the  incui-sions 
of  the  hordes  of  Groths  and  Vandals.  The  Pueblos  of  Arizona  and 
Utah  and  Colorado  are  also  occupied  by  a  new  race,  and  the  wild 
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Comanche,  the  Ute  and  Apache  roam  amid  the  ruins  of  a  higl»^* 
civilization  than  they  ever  knew.    Yet,  as  a  general  thing, 
shall  find  that  this  cori'espondence  proves  true.    Especially  if 
look  away  from  the  later  races  to  the  earlier,  do  we  see  the  eff^^^ 
of  natural  surroundings  in  the  conditions  of  the  people.     Tt^^ 
prehistoric  and  ancient,  furnish  a  picture  which  corresponds  wi 
the  scenery  far  more  than  the  aboriginal  or  historic.    With  the 
the  adaptation  seemed  to  be  complete.     We  have  only  to  |)eop^^ 
the  land  with  these  races,  and  then  draw  our  inferences  fro^^ 
the  character  of  the  country  as  to  the  mode  of  life  which 
vailed,  to  have  a  complete  picture  of  the  prehistoric  period. 

III.     The  third  source  of  information  is  the  Archa^ologicai 

We  have  spoken  of  the  different  localities,  some  of  them  hi^' 
toric  and  some  strictly  prehistoric  with  their  relics  and  associa—" 
tions. 

We  have  also  referred  to  the  correspondence   between  th^^ 
physical   surroimdings  and   the   prehistoric   condition  of   these? 
aborigines.     But  throughout  the  reasoning,  it  has  been  apparent 
that  our  main  reliance  must  be  after  all  the  Archaeological  Relics 
or  Remains. 

These,  we  are  then  to  consider  as  our  main  source  of  infor- 
mation. 

But  they  are  silent.  They  give  no  testimony  as  to  the  life, 
which  once  existed ;  no  history  of  the  races  which  have  departed. 
They  are  lonely  and  deserted,  not  even  a  lingering  member  of 
the  numerous  people  which  once  crowded  these  mysterious  struc- 
tures is  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  past. 

We  are  now  obliged  to  study  man  through  his  works,  even  as 
we  study  the  great  Creator  through  His  grander  works.  The 
evidence  of  design  is  that  which  we  rely  upon  in  both  cases. 
Like  the  watch  on  the  heath  we  study  the  mechanism  and  learn 
its  purpose,  and  then  judge  something  of  the  maker.  It  may  be 
a  blind  method,  but  the  best  we  have  in  the  circumstances. 

The  state  of  prehistoric  society  may  possibly  be  determined  by 
the  examination  of  cabinets.  There  are  relics  there,  which  are 
useful.  They  show  to  us  the  arts  of  the  prehistoric  people.  They 
point  out  to  us  the  culture  which  they  had  reached.  Classified 
according  to  our  standard  they  reveal  the  materials  which  were 
at  their  disposal.  They  show  the  mineralogy  of  the  country  and 
that  the  early  people  were  familiar  with  it.  They  show  that  each 
tribe  employed  the  material  of  his  own  locality  for  their  weap- 
ons and  implements. 

They  reveal  some  small  degree  of  commerce,  and  the  inter- 
change of  metals  and  other  materials. 

They  exhibit  the  habits  of  the  people,  whether  agricultural  or 
nomadic  or  hunting  or  fishing.     They  reveal  the  warlike  appli- 
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ances,  ako  the  peaceful  arts,  and  at  the  same  time  they  make 
known  the  advancement  of  the  races. 

The  very  "ages"  associated  with  these  relics  are  suggestive,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  bronze,  or  the  copper  or  the  rude  stone  or 
polished  stone  implements  will  bring  a  picture  of  society  before 
the  mind. 

These  relics,  as  they  have  been  associated  with  the  states  of 
6(x;iety  which  history  describes,  are  indeed  evidences.  They  pre- 
sjcnt  a  picture  to  the  imagination  and  they  bring  before  us  the 
8(*ene6  which  have  been  depicted  elsewhere.  One  stage  of  society 
after  another  runs  before  us  like  a  panorama. 
If  we  are  not  familiar  with  American  aboriginal  history,  if  we 
ve  read  no  border  tales,  and  none  of  Cooper's  novels,  if  we 
never  saw  an  Indian,  and  never  read  about  the  early  tribes  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  Germanic  tribes  in  Europe,  if  we  have  only  read  our 
Bibles,  and  had  some  insight  into  the  primitive  patrarchial  times 
and  the  days  when  Cain  dressed  himself  in  skins  and  went  out 
and  bnilt  a  city,  yet  these  specimens  are  instructive. 

The  more  we  read  and  know  of  the  rude  tribes,  and  follow  the 
^■arioD8  travellers  all  over  the  vast  unknovni  regions  of  every  con- 
tinent, the  more  we  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  different 
stages  of  society,  whether  in  history  or  in  contemporaneous 
geography,  and  especially  as  we  study  into  the  philosophy  of 
history,  and  the  rise  of  civilization,  the  more  valuable  shall  we 
see  these  relics  to  be. 

The  collection  of  relics  may  not  seem  to  be  important,  or  a  sin- 
gle specimen  appear  to  be  of  any  particular  value,  but  the  data 
of  the  science  are  thus  obtained  and  a  single  relic  may  give  a 
clue  which  shall  lead  to  wonderful  discoveries  or  reveal  a  whole 
gallery  of  prehistoric  pictures. 

The  author  was  at  one  time  examining  one  of  the  Fire-beds  on 
the  Ohio  river.  An  old  settler  and  practical  observer  was  with 
him.  We  were  discussing  the  probable  origin  of  these  shell-heaps 
and  accumulated  fragments.  Every  tiling  favored  the  idea  that  they 
were  natural  dejK)sits.  The  situation  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
the  conformati6n  of  the  deposit  to  the  surface  of  the  bottom 
'and,  the  situation  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  the  traces  of  frequent 
floods  over  the  very  spot,  and  the  character  of  the  debris  all  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  onlv  a  deposit  from  the  river. 

>>e  were  conversing;  the  old  settler  and  practical  collector 
^ving  arguments  in  favor  of  the  human  origin,  the  author  point- 
ing out  the  natural  causes,  until  the  discussion  had  almost  ended 
with  the  exhaustion  of  j)atience,  when  suddenly  the  writer  looked 
into  his  own  hands,  where  he  was  holding  what  he  had  taken  out 
^rf  the  banks,  and  exclaimed ;  "  I  give  it  all  up ;  you  are 
right;  there  is  the  evidence!"  and  he  held   up  before  the  other 
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the  fragmentary  broken  relics  of  a  rude  stone  hatchet.  He  1 
recognized  among  the  dirt,  the  groove  of  the  handle,  and 
truth  flashed  on  his  mind  at  once  that  it  was  human  in  its  orij 

His  scepticism  went  down  before  a  single  specimen.     It 
a  rude  fragmentary  relic,  but  it  revealed  the  whole  thing  to  1: 

So  there  are  hints  given  in  a  silent  way  by  these  relics,  wl 
shall  be  like  the  falling  of  the  apple  on  the  head  of  a  Newtot 
the  burning  of  a  piece  of  sulphur  to  Goodyear,  or  the  last  bi 
ing  of  the  household  furniture  to  Pallisey,  the  potter. 

The  observation  which  has  been  trained  in  the  school  of  exp 
ence,  sometimes  becomes  an  intuition,  and  at  last  siezes  the  ( 
and  goes  on  to  great  discoveries. 

The  relics  which  give  their  testimony  may  be  those  of  the  ^ 
like  or  of  the  agricultural  or  of  the  village  inhabitants;  condi 
may  be  of  wood  or  stone  or  copper;  they  may  be  weaponi 
utensils,  or  implements,  or  articles  of  art  or  apparel,  they  ma; 
ornaments,  or  the  mere  tokens  of  the  games  of  pleasure,  they  i 
contain  the  more  serious  and  significant  religious  emblems 
embrace  idols  and  images,  or  the  totems  and  tribal  emblems; 
possibly  inscriptions  and  symbols,  which  give  traces  of  the  cu8t< 
or  astronomical  views,  and  chronology  of  the  worshippers, 
none  of  these  are  without  importance  and  every  one  mus 
studied  long  and  close,  for  the  key  to  the  door  of  these  prehist 
mysteries  is  among  them,  and  no  one  knows  which  will  unlock 
strange  secret  to  our  vision.  A  single  bullet  foimd  in  a  mc 
in  Kentucky,  determined  the  age  of  a  class  of  earthworks  w! 
had  been  studied  with  great  interest,  while  a  sword  hilt  has  1 
suggestive  of  the  early  explorers'  encampments. 

The  antiquity  of  the  races,  the  different  orders  of  society, 
stages  of  human  development,  the  ethnic  affinities,  and  the  w 
subject  of  the  prehistoric  condition  must  be  learned  f 
these  rude  relics  as  the  source  of  information,  and  as  confii 
tory  of  other  evidences. 

2.  There  is  a  second  class  of  archaeological  evidences 
which  we  rely. 

The  remains  as  well  as  the  relics  give  us  testimony  upon 
prehistoric  condition. 

The  remains  and  earthworks  of  this  countrj^  are  divided 
several  classes,  according  to  their  uses  or  their  character, 
general  classification  has  ever  been  given,  but  thus  far  they 
only  enumerated  and  then  described.  If,  however,  we  cont 
the  materials  as  a  basis,  we  may  be  able  to  give  some  orde 
the  classification. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  there  are  traces  of  a  nume 
prehistoric  population  scattered  over  nearly  every  part  of 
broad  continent.    No  one  who  has  not  made  a  point  oi  obsen 
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would  iinderBtand  how  niimeroiiB  these  vestiges  are,  or  uuderstaud 
their  design  or  purpose ;  yet  they  are  here  to  present  theu*  evi- 
dence, to  invito  our  study,  and  we  ourselves  are  at  fault  if  by 
comparing  and  analyzing  and  attending  to  their  testimony  we  do 
not  understand  the  tale. 

Let  any  one  go  forth  into  the  fields  and  the  meadows,  into  the 
hillg  and  valleys,  and  search  for  these  records  of  the  past,  and  he 
cannot  fail  to  trace  out  an  alphabet  more  striking  than  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt,  or  the  inscription  upon  the  buried  palaces  of 
the  East.  These  works  are  replete  with  a  varied  story,  every 
where  the  decaying  skeletons  and  the  silent  skulls  remind  us 
mournfully  of  the  death  that  has  swept  over  the  land ;  but  the 
remains  of  fires,  the  debris  of  camps,  as  well  as  the  running 
stream  and  sparkling  spring  from  which  they  drank,  all  remind 
08  how  recently  the  living  have  passed  away. 

As  we  go  through  the  silent  earthworks,  and  see  all  the 
preparations  they  made,  the  walls  and  ditches  for  defense,  the 
enclosures  they  erected  for  worship,  and  the  monuments  or 
mounds  they  erected  for  tombs,  we  are  astonished  at  the  great 
wety,  and  the  wonderful  significance. 

If  there  are  modes  of.  life  which  we  do  not  understand,  and 
structures  which  are  still  mysterious  in  their  design,  yet  they  are 
very  expressive  of  the  strange  unknown  life,  of  the  mysterious 
religion,  the  wild  aboriginal  state.    It  may  not  compare  witJi  our 
later  civilized  condition   and   modern   ideas,   for  they  are  only 
expressive  of  another  condition  than  that  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. 
Bnt  the  picture  of  the  prehistoric  condition  cannot  be  excelled. 
Ut  any  one   visit  one  of  the  renowned  defenses  situated  so 
beautifully  on  the  lofty  hill  top,  and   commanding  the  distant 
new  of  stream  and  valley,  of  hill  and  forest,  and  then  look  about 
him  and  behold  the  wonderful  adaptation  for  defense  and  pro- 
tection, and  he  will  appreciate  what  were  the  dangers  from  the 
jj^cret  foe,  and  how  the  war-whoop  nnist  have  startled  the  peace- 
ful inmates. 

l«t  him  visit  again  the  quiet  village  inclosure,  and  see  the 
surrounding  wall,  and  trace  the  place  of  palisades,  or  tread  the 
|«th  to  the  unfailing  stream,  and  walk  over  the  happy  hunting 
ground  and  the  delightful  valleys,  and  he  has  a  picture  of  peace 
which  nothing  else  can  give. 

Let  him  then  enter  the  com  fields  or  the  garden  l)eds,  or  sur- 
nioimt  the  elevated  platform,  or  enter  the  ancient  courts  and 
of»nrtj'ards  of  the  agricultural  people,  and  he  again  has  a  view  of 
another  state  of  life,  which  he  did  not  know.  Again,  let  him 
enter  one  of  the  sacred  enclosures  and  look  about  him  and  see 
the  altars  and  the  temple  platforms,  and   all   the  complicated 
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Structures,  wherever  the  social  fires  were  lit  and  the  victims  c 
sacrifice  were  offered,  and  even  if  he  knows  not  the  worshi 
that  then  prevailed,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  imagine  something  < 
the  religious  customs  of  the  people. 

The  grand  pageant  of  the  assembled  multitudes  passes  befo 
him  as  they  gather  at  their  annual  feasts,  or  at  their  religio 
ceremonies,  or  their  great  burials,  or  for  their  war  expeditioi 
In  imagination  he  sees  in  one  place  the  merry-making  and  t 
dance,  he  hears  the  music  and  the  laughter;  but  at  another 
looks  upon  the  smoke  and  the  slaughter  and  the  many  mysterio 
rites.  Here  he  beholds  the  "very  great  burning,"  the  solen 
mourning,  the  sacred  burial ;  there  he  sees  the  plumed  warria 
armed  with  their  stone  axes  and  flint  spears  and  maces,  either 
fleets  of  canoes,  navigating  the  waters,  or  in  long  lines  traversii 
the  forests.  Everywhere  the  scene  is  suggestive  of  a  life  whi< 
has  passed  away.  Whether  one  stands  on  the  lofty  pyramids  < 
Mexico,  which  once  reeded  with  the  gore  of  human  victir 
taken  in  battle  and  slaughtered  as  sacrifice,  or  among  the  exte 
sive  dwellings  of  the  Pueblos,  where  such  multitudes  gathen 
for  defense  or  for  residence,  or  among  the  sacred  enclosures  < 
the  Moimd  Builders,  where  a  still  stranger  people  once  lived  ai 
toiled,  and  worshipped — ^yet  each  structure  is  suggestive  of  a  li 
which  once  prevailed,  but  which  has  passed  away,  and  of  the  pi 
historic  condition  of  this  continent. 


One  of  the  greatest  archaeological  puzzles  in  our  coimtry 
the  large  flaked  flints,  usually  called  leaf-shaped  implement 
They  are  from  4  to  9  inches  in  length,  3  to  5  wide,  and  aboi 
half  an  inch  thick,  round  at  the  base,  and  very  obtusely  points 
at  the  opposite  extremity,  the  apex  being  slightly  to  one  sid 
Thev  show  no  sisrns  of  use  whatever,  and  are  found  in  mass 
from  a  few  to  manv  hundreds.  Mr.  Thomas  Rhodes,  of  Akro 
Ohio,  has  lately  discovered  a  cache  of  these  objects  about  thri 
miles  west  of  that  town,  under  an  old  tamarack  stump,  abo 
two  feet  below  the  surface,  in  peat  or  muck.  There  were  11 
in  the  nest.  *  The  largest  is  8^  inches  long  by  3^  wide;  tl 
smallest  is  about  2^  inches  long. 

Excavations. — The  ancient  Sipuntum,  mentioned  by  Stral 
and  Livy,  which  was  swallowed  by  an  earthquake,  has,  as  alrea( 
announced,  been  discovered  near  Mont  Gargano,  in  Italy, 
magnificent  temple  of  Diana,  ornamented  by  a  portico  near 
one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  an  immense  necropolis,  have  be< 
unearthed.  The  excavations  are  being  made  under  the  directi< 
of  the  Italian  government. 
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OH  THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  WORD  CHICHIMECATL. 

BY    Q.    BRUHL     M.    D. 

To  every  student  of  ethnology  it  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent,  that  linguistic*  have  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  solv- 
ing ethnological  problems/  nay,  that  they  are  often  the  only 
means  of  determining  the  original  home,  descent  and  migrations 
of  a  people.  It  is  in  illustration  of  this  view  that  I  venture  to  offer 
anew  etymology  of  the  word  CMchimecatU  hitherto  a  puzzle  to 
both  the  earlier  and  modern  writers,  believing  as  I  do,  that  it 
may  throw  a  new  light  on  the  origin  of  this  so  called  northern 
tribe;  leaving  it,  however,  to  philologists  to  decide  on  the  correcjt- 
nefis  of  this  derivation. 

Ixtlilxochitl,  who,  contraiy  to  most  of  the  earlier  authors, 

claimed  for  the  Chichimecs  a  language  of  their  own, — a  claim 

sustained  by  Torquemada,  Pomar  and  Boturini,^  says  that  this 

pwple  derived  its  name  from  King  Chichimecatl,  who  bi*ouglit 

them  to  the  New  World,  that  the  word,  however,  had  to  be 

explained  not  from  the  Mexican  but  from  tlie  Chichimec  tongue, 
where  it  signified  "Eagle."2 

Torquemada,  in  contradiction  to  his  statement,  that  the  remain- 
"^Toltecs  did  not  understand  the  invading  Chichimecs,  because 
^ey  spoke  a  different  language,  derives  Chichimecatl  from  the 
^*liuatl  word  Chichilitztli  or  Chiehinalitztli  (the  act  of  suck- 
^^  or  chewing),  and  translates  it:  ** sucker  or  chewer,  because 
this  people  ate  the  animals  raw,  which  they  killed,  and  sucked 
*e  blood  like  from  a  nipple. "» 

V^ etancourt,  although  considering  the  derivation  proposed  by 

^he  latter  author  sufficiently  plausible,  preferred  to  derive  the 

^ord  ixom  chichi  (dog)  and  explains  it  with  dog-people  (gente 
pemi),4 

Herrera,  declaring  expressly  that  Chichimecatl  is  a  Mexican 
^^*^,  favors  a  similar  derivation,  from  chicfti  (dog)  and  rnemitl 
i^'^^cord)  translating  it:  pack  of  hounds.^ 

-^  Ixtlilxochitl,  HiBtoire  den  Chichimdques,  part  1  ch.  13,  in  Ternaux  Compana,  Voyages. 
^;?HtunQAda,  Monarchia  Indiana,  Madrid  1723.  Tom.  I  pag  44— Orozoo  y  Berra,  Carta 
»°£Uiea,  pag.  6.— Fr.  Piementel,  Cuadro  descriptivo,  1. 155.  Boturini.  Tdea  de  una  nueva 
"T'^  feneral  de  la  Am.  Sept.  pag  96. 

\  utUlxocliitl  o.  o.  part  I.  Cap.  4. 

?'  JfvqQemada,  Monarch,  Ind.    Tom  1.  pag  99. 

«•  Vetucurt.  Teatro.  Mexioano,  Mexico  1870.    Tom  1.  pag  2.S8. 
^  ComotidizeaenPerrodeTraiUa.  Herrera,  Historia  general,  Madrid  1730.  Tom  IV., 
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Duraii  and  Acosta  assert,  that  the  Chichimecs  (que  quiere 
Jeeir  ca9adoi*es)  were  thus  called,  because  they  were  a  l)arl)an)U8 
p(Hiple  and  lived  sf)lely  from  the  chase.** 

V  eytia,  in  reviewing  the  various  etymologies  pmiHised  up  to 
his  time,  mentions  fii*st  the  derivation  from  chicken^  a  chieftain 
or  city,  and  vievatl^  here  as  syncope  of  mecayotl — kin,  cxnisan- 
guine  relationship,  i.  e.  kin  of  chichen,  and  then  fi-om  chivhimu 
to  suck,  and  mev.ai/otl^  those  who  suck  their  own  hlood  or  that 
of  their  kindred.  But  still  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Ixtlilxo- 
chitl,  that  their  fii*8t  King  ('hichimecatl  gave  his  name  to  the 
tribe,  adding  the  assoition  of  the  Tezcnican  historian,  that  since 
that  time  it  l)ecame  the  custom  of  these  nations  to  assume  the 
name  of  their  (chieftains." 

Ruschmann,  the  learned  Aztecs  scholar,  thinks  the  word  t^)  1>^ 
the  gentile  noun  of  chichi mt^ran  (place  of  the  dogs)  from  chimin 
plural  chichime^  and  the  adverb  cnn  (endonde,  adonde,  wher*^) 
indicating  the  jdace.^ 

Lastly,  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Bandelier,  the  distinguished 
ethnologist,  recognized  in  the  word  in  ipiestion  the  r(H)ts  chiehil' 
fie,  red,' and  following  Veytia,  mccat/otl,  exidaining  it:  the  kin 
of  the  red  race.^ 

To  sum  up  the  various  derivations,  we  observe,  that  all  th^ 
anthoi-s  but  Ixtlilxochitl  exj)lain  the  word  by  means  of  the 
Xahuatl  tongue,  and  find  in  it  either  of  the  four  r<K)ts,  <*hiehen« 
chicliina,  chichi  or  chichiltic.  Beyond  any  doubt,  Mr.  Bande- 
li(ii''s  derivation  is  the  most  ingenious  and,  influenced  by  ite 
originality,  I  have  based  on  it  my  arguments  in  a  recent  pam- 
phlet: Aztlan-Chicomoztoc,  since  it  gives  the  most  satisfactor}' 
explanation  of  the  fact  why  theToltec^,  Xahuas  and  other  tril^es 
of  the  Xoithwestern  immigration  prided  themselves  with  being 
(^liichimecs.  The  only  objection  against  this  etymology  is,  that 
the  compound  of  those  r(K)ts  would  be  Ohichilmscatl,  at  least 
nowhere  have  I  found  an  instance  ju'^tifying  the  elimination  of 
the  letter  L,  although  it  caimot  be  denied  that  in  the  Aztec  lan- 
guage veiy  sti-ange  syncopes  <K*cur. 

At  any  rattJ  we  must  reje(tt  the  derivation  from  (rhichen,  sinc« 
nowhere  in  the  Aztec  pictorial  writings  a  chieftain  of  that  name 
is  mentioned,  and  so  far  no  historian  has  ventured  to  bring  the 
l>arbarons  C^hichimecs  in  cx^umection  with  the  famous  city  of  Chi- 
chen  (Itza)  in  the  North  East  part  of  Yucatan,  so  vividly  des- 
cribed by  the  zealous  explorer,  Stephens.     The  derivation  from 

chichina  and  mecatl  is  still  less  l)onie  out  bv  history,  since  it  was 

»  *. 

G.  Duran*  HiBtoria  de  Us  Tndias  (Edioion  Ramirex)  Cap.  11,  pog  13.— AcoBta,  Hiitoria  na- 
tural y  moral,  Madrid  1606,  pag  463. 

7.  Mariano  Veytia.  Hlstoria  Antii{uft  de  M«Jioo  (edio.  Ortega)  Tom  I,  pag  laiMO. 

8.  Buiohmann,  Ueber  die  AzteUflohen  Ortiinamen.  page  7B. 

9.  Ad.  F.  Bandelier,  On  the  distribution  and  tenure  of  Lands,  in  the  XL  annual  report  of 
Peabody  Museum,  pag  .^1 
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not  the  Chichimecs  who  introduced  the  cniel  custom  of  human 
sacrifices,  but  the  Aztecs,  the  last  immigrant*  into  the  tableland 
of  Anahuac. 

If  we  admit  the  correctness  of  Herrera's  or  Vetancurt's  ety- 
mologj',  we  are  compelled  to  concede,  either,  that  the  denomina- 
tion Chichimecatl  was  given  as  a  nickname,  of  which  we  have 
an  analogy  in  the  word  Mo(jui,  meaning  a  decaying  carcass,  or, 
tliat  the  Mexican  tribes  like  the  northern  Indians  called  their 
"gentes"   from    animals.     But,  although  this    rule  holds  g(K)d 
regarding   the    latter  tribes,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  on 
rei^ord  that  any  other  pepple  of  Anahuac^  received  its  appella- 
tion in  this  manner.     On  the  (contrary,  all  of  them  adopted  it 
frt)m  the  products  of  the  soil,  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  their 
pWe  of  settlement,  or  of  their  mannei*s,  liabits  or  (character. 
Tbns  the  Toltecs  were  named  from  the  (rity  of  Tollan  (place  of 
rushes,  tolin=rusli);  the   Aztecs  from   Aztlan  (place  of  hemnK, 
aztatl=heron) ;  the  Tlahui(ras  from  tlahuitl  (cinnabar),  a  mineral 
found  in   crreat  abundance  in  their  territory;  the  Tlas(;altecas 
iPDin  Tlas<!allan  (plac^e  of  the  tortillas,  tlascalli  part,  pass,  of  ixca, 
to  hake);  the  Xochimilcas  fmm  Xochimilco  (place  of  flowers, 
xochitl=flower,  milli=piece  of  ground,  heredad,  ager),  because 
they  were  particularly  engaged  in  raising  these  beautiful  chil- 
dren of  nature.     The  Popoloc^a,  one  of  the  oldest  tribes  on  Mexi- 
J*an  8()il,  were  so  named  from  their  stammering  mode  of  speak- 
ii^;^^  the  Mixteciis,  equally  an  ancient  people,  frnni  Mixtlan 
(place  of  clouds,  mixtli=cloud);  the  Otomies  from  their  roving 
manner  of  life  (otho=nada,  nothing;  mi=quieto,  quiet,  nothing 
<|niet,  roaming  about,^  ^  not  from  otomitl  or  oton,  a  (chieftain,  as 
Motolinia  and  Sahagun  will  have  us  believe.^  ^ 

Ac(x)rding  to  this  methcxl  of  naming  the  ancient  Mexican 
^hes,  Buschmann's  derivation  of  Chichimecatl  from  chi(^hime- 
<*n  Would  be  quite  logical;  but  the  erudite  linguist  admits  very 
candidly  himself  that  the  rule  would  require  to  affix  the  adverb 
of  pla(;e,  "can,"  to  the  simple  stem  chichi,  and  not  as  it  had  to 
!«  done  in  this  instance,  to  the  termination  of  the  plural, 
although  he  quotas  Totoni}.vtlahuai'a  (from  totome,  pluml  of 
tototl,  bird),  as  a  parallel.  ^ » 

/Thig  reascm  induced  me  to  lof)k  around  for  the  purpose  of 
di8(iovering  in  Chichimecatl  something  more  appropriate  than 
"dogg,"  and  I  recognized  in  it  the  nn^ts  ehichic=\nttQY \  and  metl 
«mapney  (Agave  Mexicana).     (\)nsequently  its  meaning  would 

^'  VfaSe  FrmntziaB  Oefrman  translation  of  Palaoios  San  Salvador  and  Honduras,  pag  64. 

J*-  V:  Franz.  PimenteU  Coadro  desoriptivo  y  oomparatlvo,  Tom.  I,  pag  118. 
.  ^  HotoUnia.  Hist,  de  las  Indis.  de  la  N.  Espana  in  Colleo.  de  Document,  para  la  Hist. 
Jf  ■•xieo,  jmblioad.  por  I.  O.  Icazbaloeta  1, 9.— 8ah>gnn,  Hist,  general  de  las  oosaH  de  N. 
■yn*  (•&.  Bostamantc)  m,  MB. 

13  Bmchmann.  Ajstekiache  Ortsnamen,  pag  9i  '  '  Dlnral  nuuca  se  junta 

F*>"Wckm."    Ft  Pimentel,  Chiadro  desor.  y  0QIB| 
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be  place  or  country  of  the  hitter  maguey ^  and  that  of  Chic 
mecatl,  inhabitant  of  such  a  country. 

Now,  according  to  Decandolle,  the  great  botanist,  Mexiw 
indeed  the  botanic^al  home  of  this  plant,  and  following  the  rii 
observed  by  all  the  tribes  of  Anahuac,  the  aborigines  of  tb 
country  very  logically  would  call  themselves  inhabitants  of  tl 
country  of  the  bitter  maguey,  that  is,  chichimsca. 

This  conclusion  agrees  exceedingly  well  with  the  i^epoits  ( 
Motolinia,  Dui*an,  Acosta,  Herrera,  Garcia  and  the  Codice  Kani 
rez,  all  of  whom  consider  the  Chichimecs  the  aborigines  or  fir 
masters  of  that  country,  whilst  the  other  historians  date  the 
arrival  after  the  destruction  of  the  Toltecan  Empire. 

It  is  true  in  adopting  this  etymology,  cori-oborated  by  tk 
accounts  of  the  authors  just  quoted,  all  the  fanciful  stories  of  tl 
invasion  of  the  great  Chichimec  Xolotl  and  those  of  the  mighl 
Chichimecan  Empire  in  the  North,  as  depicted  in  glowing  tern 
by  Ixtlilxochitl,  Torquemada  and  Veytia,  will  fall  to  the  groiini 
but  truth  is  as  bitter  as  the  maguey  and  it  will  do  no  harm  if  tl 
colossal  heaps  of  rubbish  which  at  present  cram  our  aborigin* 
historv  were  once  for  all  removed.  Wlioever  reads  those  man^f 
ous  stories  must  be  struck  by  the  enormous  incongruities  ai 
exaggerations  with  which  the  imagination  of  uncritical  write 
has  adorned  them. 

The  invasion  of  an  army  of  more  than  one  million  warrioi 
women  and  children  not  counted,  who  settle  and  live  witho 
sowing  and  reaping,  merely  from  the  chase,  in  a  small  devastat 
territory  where  hardly  ten  thousand  hunters  could  subsist  for 
short  space  of  time;  an  Emperor  governing  his  savage  peoj 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  establishing  a  feudal  empi 
— more  typical  and  complete,  as  Mr.  Bandeljer  expresses  it, 
than  the  feudal  institutions  of  England;  an  immigrant  fron 
foreign  land,  not  speaking  the  Nahuatl  tongue  and  still  beari 
a  Nahuatl  name,  he  himself,  his  son  and  liis  daughters;  a  peoj 
wild,  naked  and  barbarous,  unacquainted  with  agricultural  pi 
suits,  living  in  caves  and  small  huts  of  straw,  and  yet  comi 
from  a  powerful  civilized  northern  empire,  with  a  populc 
flourishing  capital,  and  God  knows  how  many  cities  of  lea 
importance  and  splendor, — such  are  the  childish  absurdit 
which  pass  under  the  name  of  history.  But  if  my  etymology 
the  word  Chichimecatl  will  stand  the  test,  it  will  do  away  wi 
the  fancies  of  enthusiastic  writers  and  sustain  the  plausible  sta 
ments  of  sober  historians. 
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STONE  TUBES— SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THEIR 

POSSIBLE   USE. 

BY    M.    C.    READ,    HUDSON,    O. 

Oviedi),  who  visited  America  shortly  after  its  discovery  by 
Colunibng,  and  published  a  "Natural  Historia  de  las  Indias," 
which  was  printed  in  Toledo  in  1526,  is  probably  the  earliest 
writer  upon  America  who  uses  the  word  tobacco.  In  the  second 
edition  of  his  book,  printed  in  Seville  in  1535,  under  the  head- 
ing of  the  Tabacos  or  Smokmg  of  the  Indians  of  the  Island  of 
Hifipaniola  (Hayti),  he  says:  The  Indians  inhabiting  this  island 
have,  among  their  other  evil  customs,  one  which  is  very  perni- 
cious, namely,  that  of  smoking,  called  by  them  tobacco,  for  the 
pnrpogeof  producing  insensibilitj\  "This  they  effect  by  the  smoke 
of  a  certain  herb,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  of  a  poisonous 
quality,  though  not  poisonous  in  its  appearance.  It  is  about  four 
or  five  palms  high ;  the  leaves,  which  are  large  and  broad,  are 
8oft  and  downy,  and  in  color  it  resembles  the  plant  called  buglos 
bv  doctors  and  herbalist*.  The  manner  in  which  thev  use  it  is 
as  follows:  The  Caciques  and  principal  men  have  small  hollowed 
sticks,  about  a  span  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  little  finger.  They 
we  forked  in  the  manner  here  shown,  y  V  but  both  forks  and 
the  stock  are  of  the  same  piece.  The  forked  ends  are  in- 
serted in  the  nostrils,  and  the  other  end  is  applied  to  the  burning 
leaves  of  the  herb,  which  are  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  postils. 
They  then  inhale  the  smoke  till  they  fall  down  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  in  which  they  remain  as  if  intoxicated,  for  a  considerable 
time.  Such  of  the  Indians  as  cannot  procure  a  forked  stick,  use 
a  reed  or  hollow  cane  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  the  smoke. 
Tlieir  smoking  instrument,  whether  it  l)e  forked  or  niei*ely  a 
bollow  cane,  is  called  tabaco  by  the  Indians,  who  do  not  give 
this  name  to  the  herb,  nor  the  stui)or  into  which  they  fall,  as 
wnaehove  erroneously  supposed,'*  etc. 

The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  "A  Paper  of  Tobacco," 
Hy  Joseph  Fume,  a  rare  book,  printed  at  London  by  Chapman 
•ndHall,  in  1839,  which  gives  many  interesting  particulars  of 
the  introduction  and  use  or  tobacco  in  Europe. 

This  novel  mode  of  inhaling  the  smoke  by  means  of  a  tube 
keld  over  the  burning  tobacco,  suggests  a  probable  use  of  the 
elaborate  stone  tubes  frequently  found  in  the  valley  of  Missis- 
sippi. Such  Xubes,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  used  as  pipes  by 
some  Indian  tribes,  but  are  not  weU  adapted  to  this  use,  which 

probably  came  in  vogue  after  the  general  ^«*«*»dii0tian  of  the 
pipe. 
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It  may  be  noted  that  the  earlier  English  i^efereiices  to  the  n» 
of  tobacco  show  that  the  smoke  was  usually  swallowed,  or  rathe 
inhaled,  and  the  act  was  called  not  smoking,  but  drinkin, 
tobacco,  as  in  the  following: 

**The  Indian  weed,  withered  quite, 
Green  at  noon,  cut  down  at  night, 
Shows  thy  decay, — all  flesh  is  hay: 
Thus  think,  then  drink  tobacco." 

It  is  the  manner  of  inhaling  the  fumes  from  a  wisp  of  bun  j 
ing  tobacco  held  in  the  hand,  which  indicates  a  possible  use  c 
the  stone  and  pottery  tubes  found  in  the  Mississippi  valleji 
These  are  sometimes  straight,  and  sometimes  with  a  larger  orifits 
at  the  mouth.  The  end  of  the  tube  may  have  been  applied  t 
the  nostrils,  or  held  in  the  mouth  while  iniialing  the  fumes  u 
the  tobacco. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BURIAL  CUSTOMS. 

lU  RIAL    AMONCJ    THE    MIAMIS. 


7y>  fhe  Eflitor  of  the  Anieriatn  ArUif/uarian: 

The  tribe  occupying  this  locality  at  the  advent  of  the  whit< 
was  the   Miamis,  having  their  principal  seat  of  government   '• 
"Kekionga,"  now  Fort  Wayne,  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Marj 
and  St.  Josepli's  rivei*s,  where  they  unite  to  form  the  Maumee 
corruption  of  the  word  Miami). 

Three  forms  of  burial  have  been  noticed  as  l)elonging  to  tl 
mcxlern  Indians  in  this  locality. 

1.  The  ordinary  ground  burial  in  a  shallow  grave,  prepare 
to  receive  the  body  in  a  recumbent  position.  In  these  grave 
arc  usually  found  flint  arrow  and  spear  heads,  occasionally  stoii 
axes  and  hatchets,  pipes,  shell  and  glass  beads,  some  copper  onui 
mcnts,  and  silver  brcH)ches  and  trinkets.  The  copper  and  silve 
ornaments  arc  confined  to  comparatively  late  burials,  since  th 
advent  of  the  whites.  Sometimes  guns,  knives,  and  hatchets  o 
civilized  manufacture  are  found  in  these  graves. 

2.  The  sui-face  burial  in  a  hollow  log.  These  have  been  foun 
in  heavy  forests.  Sometimes  a  tree  has  been  split  and  the  tw 
halves  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  body,  when  it  is  either  close 
with  wythes  or  confined  to  the  ground  by  crossed  stakes;  c 
sometimes  a  hollow  tree  is  used  by  closing  the  ends. 

3.  The  surface  burial,  where  the  b(Kly  was  covei*ed  by  a  suia 
pen  of  logs,  laid  up  as  we  build  a  log  cabin,  drawing  in  ever 
com-se  until  they  meet  at  the  top  in  a  single  log. 
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I  (^nnot  learn  that  any  implements  have  l)een  found  in  tliene 
j^raves.  In  the  gromid  burials  there  are  generally  found  remains 
of  jars  and  dishes  of  pottery,  and  in  the  later  ones  copper  and 
iron  kettles,  indicating  the  placing  of  food  and  water  with  the 
remains. 

Ill  regard  to  the  more  ancient  burial  customs,  those  of  the 
Mound  Builders,  we  of  coui-se  know  nothing,  exce})t  as  disclosed 
l)y  the  mounds  themselves.  All  through  noithern  Indiana  arc 
scattered  burial  mounds.  In  those  1  have  pei'sonally  examined, 
in  this  and  neighboring  counties,  I  find  a  great  diversity.  Some 
contain  the  remains  of  numerous  skeletons,  or  fragmentary  skel- 
etons, which  have  among  them  many  calcined  Inmes.  Others 
h&v^e  been  the  burial  place  of  but  one  indindual,  while  othei-s 
have  held  two  or  three.  Those  mounds  which  contain  from  one 
to  five  rarely  show  any  signs  of  cremation,  and  usually  have  the 
aci-ompanying  arms,  utensils,  and  ornaments,  with  one  or  two 
eartheni  vessels  for  food,  etc.,  while  those  in  which  the  remains 
»re  more  numerous  seldom  have  anything  except  broken  frag- 
Jneiits  of  pottery  and  flints.  Sometimes  the  burial  is  in  a  recum- 
l>eiit  position,  and  sometimes  a  sitting  posture.  The  indications 
<»f  fire,  in  the  form  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  are  found  in  every 
^n<>iind  I  have  seen  opened,  but  it  does  not  always  indicate  the 
practice  of  cremation. 

For  fui-ther  details  of  .the  al)original  remains,  I  would  refer 
^^*  three  articles  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1874, 
^'Vtitled,  **  Antiquities  of  Laporte  County,'*  "Antiquities  of  Allen 
^^^d.  De  Kail)  Counties,"  and  the  "Troglodytes  of  Breckenridge 
^<»iinty,  Kv."  Also  to  a  memoir  of  the  Mound  Builders  which 
^*U  appear  in  the  Compte  Rendu  for  1877  of  the  Congres 
^^^turnational  des  Americanistes,  held  at  Luxembourg,  Sept.  !<►- 

R.   S.    ROBKKTSON. 
Vt.  Watne,  Ind. 

liUKlAL    AMONO    TUK    CIIOCTAWS. 
^  f-Ke  Ediijor  of  thr  American  Antiquarian  : 

I  find  this  described  by  many  early  European  residents  among 
tile  Choctaws,  and  particularly  recorded  in  Pickett's  History  of 
Alabama,  but  as  it  was  peculiar,  and  not  common  to  other  tribes, 
*  prefer  giving  the  account  of  the  late  Rev.  Israel  Folsam,  him- 
^If  a  native  Choctaw,  and  in  everything  reliable  so  far  as  the 
^<*ord  of  facts  is  concerned.  In  the  manuscript  which  he  left 
at  his  death  he  says : 

"The  mode  of  burial  practiced  l)y  the  Choctaws  consisted  in 

placing  the  corpse  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground  upon  a  plat- 

lormof  rough  timber  made  for  that  purpose,  covered  with  a  rough 

Kind  of  cloth  of  their  own  making,  or  skins  of  wild  animals,  and 

bark  of  trees.     After  remaining  in  that  condition  until  the  flesh 
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had  very  nearly  or  altogether  decayed,  the  bones  were  then  taket 
down  by  the  bone-pickers — persons  appointed  for  that  duty — ; 
and  carefully  put  in  wooden  boxes  made  for  that  purpose,  whi^ 
were  placed  in  a  house  built  and  set  apart  for  them.  These  w^* 
called  bone-houses. 

"  Whenever  thev  became  full,  the  bones  were  all  taken  out  a^^ 
carefully  arranged  to  a  considerable  height  somewhat  in  the  iot^ 
of  a  pyramid  or  cone,  and  a  lay^r  of  earth  put  over  them.  This  c  i  * 
torn,  which  prevailed  among  many  different  tribes,  is  no  doubt  tl- 
origin  of  the  Indian  mounds,  as  they  are  generally  called,  which  8^^ 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  tlie  %\.mA 
of  Mississippi^  formerly  the  home  of  the  Choctaws.  When  tl^ 
custom  of  placing  the  dead  upon  platforms  was  abandoned,  whic^ 
met  with  strong  opposition,  they  buried  their  dead  in  a  sittiim^ 
posture  in  the  grave ;  around  the  grave  they  set  half  a  dozen  r^< 
poles  about  eight  feet  high,  and  one  about  fifteen  feet,  at  the  toj 
to  which  a  white  flag  was  fastened.  The  occupation  o: 
the  bone-pickers  having  been  abolished,  it  then  became  theiJ 
business  to  make  and  set  up  red  poles  aroimd  the  graves,  and 
afterwards  to  remove  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  mourn- 
ing, and  hence  they  were  called  pole-pullers.  They  were  re- 
ftj)ected  by  the  })eople,  and  far  less  labor  being  imposed  upon 
them,  they  were  pleased  with  the  change  in  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  At  the  pole-pullings,  which,  as  stated,  were  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  of  mourning,  a  vast  collection  of  people  would 
assemble  to  join  in  a  general  mourning.  After  nnich  food  had 
been  consumed,  they  would  disperse  to  their  respective  homes, 
and  the  mourning  relatives  would  oil  their  hair  and  dress  up  as 
usual." 

On  the  above  1  have  this  remark :  Wlien  Israel  Folsam  related 
anytliing  pertaining  to  the  history  of  his  tribe  he  was  accurate, 
and  I  j)rcfer  him  to  any  author  who  was  not  a  Choctaw;  but  as 
to  his  "opinion"  about  the  origin  of  the  mounds  in  the  Missis- 
si  pi  Valley,  T  would  prefer  that  that  should  be  an  open  question 
until  we  receive  more  light.  That  modern  tribes  of  Indians  have 
used  these  artificial  mounds  as  places  of  burial  is  not  denied, — 
we  have  abundant  evidence  of  that  fact, — but  that  thev  or  their 
anccstoi*s  were  "the  Mound  Builders'  is  not  yet  in  proof.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  ChoctAWs  and  Creeks  have  not  been  500  years 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  that  the  mounds  were  hei'e  when 
they  came.     Mr.  Maxwell,  in  his  Historical  Address,  says: 

"My  conviction  is  that  the  high  grade  of  military  engineering 
skill  displayed  by  the  Mound  Builders  at  Cai-thage,  Ala.,  attests 
a  knowledge  of  the  necessities  of  attack  and  defense  unknown  to 
the  mode  of  warfare  practiced  by  the  tribes  foimd  here  by  De 
Soto.     The  mounds,  also,  which  I  have  seen  in  Ohio,  and  the 
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recent  discovery  by  Dr.  Foster  of  woven  cloth,  showing  that  the 
art  of  spinning  and  weaving  was  known  to  the  Monnd  Builders, 
proves  beyond  a  donbt  that  a  more  civilized  race  than  the  Indi- 
ans feond  here  by  the  Spaniards  have  occupied  this  continent 
in  the  ages  that  are  gone. 

"Who  the  Mound  Builders  were  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
They  were  not  built  by  the  ancestors  of  the  tribes  found  herc 
by  De  Soto,  as  they  pretended  no  knowledge  of  their  construc- 
tion, traditional  or  otherwise.      The  onlv  tradition  thev  had  or 
have  is,  that  their  forefathers  found  the  mounds  here  when  they 
emigrated  from  the  Mexican  Empire  to  tlie  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  exterminated  the  ancient  inhabitants  and  appropri- 
ated the  country,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  go  back  to  remote 
ages  for  the  only  reasonable  solution. 

"Prescott  says  (Vol.  2,  pp.  368  and  391)  that  'the  ancient 
Aztecs,  long  before  the  days  of  Montezuma,  had  a  tradition  that 
when  they  entered  the  Mexican  valley  they  found  similar  mounds/ 
containing  just  the  same  kind  of  materials  as  I  found  in  those  at 
Carthage,  and  that  'two  of  the  largest  had  been  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  while  the  smaller  ones  (which, 
like  those  at  Carthage,  were  in  close  proximity)  were  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  the  stars,  and  served  as  sepulchres  for  the  great 
men  of  the  nation  besides;  and  that  the  plain  on  which  thev 
?t«Hjd  was  called  "Micoati"  or  "The  Path  of  the  Dead," '  and  he 
adds  that  *now,  when  the  laborer  turns  up  the  ground  he  still 
finds  numerous  arrow-heads  and  blades  of  obsidian,  which  attest 
the  warlike  character  of  its  primitive  population.'  " 

So  much  for  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  the  other  side  of  the  question; 
1  prefer  to  leave  it  still  open  for  investigation  until  greater  pains 
!*l»all  have  been  taken  to  explore  the  archaeological  wondei*s  of 
thij5  comitr}\ 

Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  after  this  digression,  the  (^hoctaws 
loved  the  hemes  of  their  ancestoi's  and  of  their  people.  This  love 
unhjcks  the  mvsterv  of  their  funeral  rites.  Thev  believed  in 
inmiortalit}-  and  eternal  life;  and  such  was  their  veneration  for 
tlieirdead  that  they  picked  the  flesh  from  their  hones — knowing 
that  they  could  not  carry  all  their  remains — an<l  when  they  were 
forced  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another,  it  was  the  business 
<>f  certain  appointed  persons  to  carry  these  bones  with  them  until 
thev  could  be  again  deposited  in  a  place  of  rest  and  safety. 

The  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  tarried  several  days 
wear  to  their  bodies,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  their  mourning  friends 
vjtfcciinmon  to  both  Creeks  and  dioctaws,  so  that  the  custom  of 
keeping  watch  for  four  days  was  also  conunon.  Among  these 
tribes,  when  any  one  died,  provisions  were  prepared  for  the 
jonmey,  and  sometimes  placed  on  the  grave  after  interment, 
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under  the  iioticiii  that,  before  reaching  the  gtKxl  land,  the  de- 
ceased was  still  subject  to  hunger.     I  think  it  cannot  well  1>^ 
denied  that  all  Indians  l)elieve  that  the  spirits  of  at  least  sucli 
animals  as  are  useful  to  man  are  immoi*tal,  for  when  a  hunt^'^ 
died  his  dog  was  killed  that  its  spirit  might  accompan/  that  <^* 
its  master;  and  for  tlie  same  reason,  after hoi'ses  were  introdii^'^ 
among  them,  his  lioi-se  was  killed,  that  the  deceased  hmiter  * ' 
warrior  might  ride  in  the  good  hunting  ground.     But  during  ^ 
the  while  that  a  departed  spirit  was  supposed  to  tarry  about  ^^ 
mourners,  they  kept  a  fire  constantly  burning  a  few  st<5ps  f r*  '^ 
the  tent  or  cabin  of  the  deceased,  at  anv  season  of  the  year,  f^^ 
unless  this  was  done,  they   imagined  that  their  departed  fri(^^ 
might  be  distressed  or  angry,  especially  if  the  nights  were  c(f  J 
dark,  or  stonnv. 

The  time  of  mourning  was  regulated  very  much  by  the  ra^ 
or  position  of  the  deceased  during  life.  When  a  chief  died,  tl 
sorrowing  relatives  indicated  their  grief  in  various  ways  for  fi#^ 
s'ix  months  or  more.  The  men  were  ffenerallv  subdued  or  sileii 
ate  but  sparingly,  and  abstained  from  all  usual  displays  of  orn^^ 
ments  of  paint  and  dress.  The  women  were  more  (iemonstmtivu 
but  remained  at  home,  prostrated  with  grief,  f  re(iuently  wai  ling  an^ 
uttering  heartrending  exclamations  of  sorrow,  their  hair  stream 
ing  over  their  shouldei-s  uncombed  and  unveiled,  sis  they  tossec 
themselves  back  and  forth,  expressive  of  grief.  On  the  loss  of 
an  infant,  its  heart-stricken  mother  kindled  the  sacred  vigil  fire 
and  sat  l)y  it  all  night  long,  sad  and  lonely.  On  the  loss  of  h 
husband  the  wife  performed  the  same  sad  vigil;  and  in  all  sncli 
cases  a  repose  was  not  allowed  nor  desired.  From  night  to  night 
the  mournei's  kept  the  sacred  fire  burning,  and,  seated  on  skin? 
close  to  the  couch  of  the  departed,  or  else  close  to  the  place  of 
burial,  they  would  keep  \\\>  their  vigil,  the  stillness  of  grief  bein^ 
interrupted  by  piercing  groans  and  cries,  until  the  disembodied 
sj)irit  had  taken  its  depaiture,  as  they  8upj)osed.  During  thi^ 
time,  also,  accrording  to  the  early  accounti^  of  Europeans  who  first 
visited  the  Choctaws,  the  relations  assembled,  weeping,  and  in 
))iteous  strains  made  many  iiujuiries  of  the  deceased  relative  oi 
friend,  according  to  age  or  sex.  *'0!  why  did  you  leave  us?* 
"Were  vou  not  content  with  your  children?"     "Did  you  not  havt 

•■  V  V 

corn  enough  herer'  etc.  In  the  case  of  noted  men  who  died, 
hired  mournei's  were  frecjuently  employed  to  increase  the  impor- 
tance, and  to  add  to  the  solemnities  of  the  funeral. 

EuFAULA,  iND.  tbr.  II.  F.  Blcknek, 

Br  RIAL    MOUNDS    IN    TUK    OHIO    VALLEY. 
To  the  iCditor  of  the  American  ArUiquairian  : 

Of  the  burial  mounds  there  seems  to  be  a  great  variety.    Thi^ 
fall  (1877)  I  happened  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  a  couple 
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:»f  mounds  iii  Jacksim  County.     One  was  about  a  foot  liigh.     In 
this  wa8  found  the  remains  of  a  human  body,  accompanied  with 
-Iifircoal  and  burnt  stone.   The  bones  were  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
r^\  tliat  they  went  to  pieces  ahiiost  immediately.     The  other 
mound  was  about  twenty  steps  off.    Much  larger.    Probably  two 
feet  high.     The  deposit  was  about  the  same  as  the  fii*st  men- 
tioned, only  that  the  remains  were  encased,  or,  rather,  covered 
uyith  a  layer  of  baked  cluy^  so  hard  and  solid  that  the  pick 
vroiild  hardly  take  hold.     Last  winter  my  attention  was  called 
U»  a  mound  partly  opened  by  a  farmer.     In  plowing  over  a  low 
uiound  he  struck  a  stone  with  his  plow.    In  removing  it  he  found 
mother,  and  another,  until  he  had  taken  out  nearly  a  wagon-load. 
Fortmiately  night  came  on,  and  he  left  the  jol)  uniinished,  and  1 
got  H  chance  to  see  it  before  any  thing  more  was  done  to  it.    The 
mound  was  about  three  feet  high,  and  eighteen  feet  at  base.    The 
atones  taken  out  were  about  a  ioot  wide,  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  thick.      They  were  placed  on  end^  leadimj  tovmrd 
th^-  f^entrej  thus  forming  a  tomb  about  six  feet  long.     In  the 
canty  was  found  charcoal,  burnt  bone,  stone,  and  some  fragments 
of  flint    Outside  of  the  casing  of  stone  there  was  no  evidence 
of  fire.      What    few    fragments  of    bone    we   found  were   so 
charred  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  idea  as  to 
what  they  had  been.     The  conclusion  that  I  came  to  about  the 
niound  was  this:    That  this  oven-like  tond)  had  been  built  over 
the  remains,  then  fired  until  all  was  consumed,  and  then  covered 
with  earth.    The  (»nlv  account  I  have  ever  seen  of  a  find  anvthinii: 
liKetliiH,  was  one  opened  by  E.  (t.  Scjuiers,  in  which  was  found 
a  lar|^  nund)er  of  large,  rough,  discoidal-shaped  stones,  all  stand- 
ii»g  o\\  edge. 

Aiuither  class  of  remains  that  arc  vcrv  common  in  our  count v 
arc  the  mtirns  that  are  ftjund  on  every  jH'omincnt  liill-to)>  all 
over  our  vallev.  These  are  ijenerallv  called  watch-towel's,  or 
'•^•i^nal-titations.  Vet  1  know  of  several  of  tlicm  having  been 
'»j)ciied,  and  in  every  case  there  has  been  found  human  remains, 
and  sometimes  stone  relics.  In  manv  cjises  there  are  two  or 
more  of  the  mounds  or  cairns  in  a  group.  And  again  we  find 
them  within  gun-shot  of  each  other.  These  things,  in  connecti<ni 
with  the  finding  of  skeletons,  etc.,  do  not  go  very  far  towanl 
pruving  the  theory  of  signal  stations.  ]]ut  what  interests  me 
'"^••^t  in  the  way  of  prehistorics  in  our  county  is  the  finding  of 
hiuuaii  remains  in  the  gravel  hedn  underlying  the  terrace  occu- 
pied by  the  Mound  Buildei's.  There  may  be  nothing  particularly 
remarkable  about  this,  but  I  can't  undei-stand  why  they  should 
he  fomid  just  in  the  gravel  and  nowhere  else.  These  finds  were 
verj-  common  some  years  ago.  A  physician  of  this  j)lace.  Dr. 
Catliii,  used  to  go  out  with  a  young  collector  and  dig  for  these 
banee-— the  Dr.  to  get  bones  and  the  collector  curiosities.     At 
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one  time  they  found  a  skeleton  with  the  tap  ro<^t  of  an  oak  t'*'^  r 
growing  through  the  chest.     The  Dr.'s  estimate  of  the  age      ^ 
the  tree  was.  300  years.  Resp'y,  T.  W.  KiNNEr  - 

POBTSMOUTH,  OHIO.  ^    *^  ^ 

BURIAL    MOUNDS    IN    THE    MISSISSIPPI    VALLEY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  ArUiquarian: 

A  great  many  mounds  are  found  in  this  vicinity.     Not  ni 
tioning  the  many  whicli  wo  have  examined  heretofore,  I 
endeavor  to  describe  one  opened  on  the  21st  of  July,  1877,  whi 
on  account  of  its  contents  excites  our  interest  somewhat.     Begi 
ning  opposite  this  city  in  Illinois,  there  is  a  continuous  line 
mounds  running  fully  twelve  miles  down  the  river,  in  a  sout 
westerlv  direction.     Thev  border  the  hiffh  bluffs  and  extend  bac 
one  and  one-half  miles  in  some  places.     They  are  all  covered 
with  heavy  timber,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  their  correct 
position.     The  one  under  notice  is  one  of  five,  all  large,  and  situ 
ated  upon   a  hill  almost  at  the  extreme  upper  end  or  the  series.^ 
They  arc  not  arranged  with  any  noticeable  regard  to  position^ 
We  went  to  work  at  the  smallest.     Two  of  the  others  had  been 
formerly  opened  in  a  careless  manner.     We  deviated  from  the 
usual  manner  of  opening,  viz.,  l)y  a  trench,  and  proceeded  to 
reduce  it  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  surface.     At  a  distance 
of  two  and  one-half  feet  from  one  side  of  the  mound,  and  a  little 
l)elow  the  natural  surface,  and  fully  four  feet  from  the  centre, 
we  disovered  the  remains  of  three  bodies.     With  great  care  we 
were  enabled  to  see  their  positi(ms,  and  preserve  a  part  of  the 
skull  and  large  bones  of  the  legs  and  arms;  also  part  of  the  lK)ne 
of  the  jaw  ^vith  teeth.      O?}   the  head  of  the  middle  body  W(U< 
deposited  an  earthen  pot^  in  size  about  two  quarts,  which  had 
been  crushed  by  the  weight  of  earth.     There  was  nothing  in  it, 
but  immediately  surrounding  it  were  lying  some  half-dozen  flint 
arrow-points  of  curious  construction,  unlike  any  that  have  l>een 
found  in  this  localitv.     There  isn't  one  like  them  in  mv  collec- 
tion  of  about  one  thousand  an*ow,  lance,  and  spear  heads.     Three 
in  particular  are  different,  although  they  may  be  verj'  common  in 
other  regions.     They  are  now  in  the  Ac^ademy  of  Science  rooms 
in  this  city.      These  are  the  first  implements  of  the  flint  kind 
that  have  been  found  in  mounds  in  this  locality.     Copper  has 
been  found,  but  no  flint.     I  understand  that  thev  are  seldom 
found  this  far  south,  more  particularly  implements  that  would 
serve  in  war,  but  are  met  with  quite  frequently  further  nortli. 
The  points  mentioned  above  ai'e  from  one  to  two  and  one-half 
inches  long.     We  also  found  a  very  nice  pipe  of  slate  st^me  in 
this  mound.     I  have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  pot  and  a  part  of 
one  of  the  skulls.     The  skull  shows  a  very  retreating  forehead, 
with  very  prominent  and  heavy  Boperciliary  bone. 

HuBCATDvx,  Jtxfrk,  YonrB  sincerely 9        Thebon  Thompson. 
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BURIAL    MOUNDS    IN    MISSOURI    RIVER    VALLEY. 
9\»  tJu  KJUor  €/  the  American  Antiquarian: 

I  have  heretofore  given  yoii  a  short  account  of  the  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  Monnd-buildei's,  remaining  in  tlie  Missouri  River 
Valley,  in  the  north-western  portion  of  tlie  State  of  Missouri, 
a  description  of  their  inounds,  and  of  the  various  articles  of  pot- 
ter} found  in  them.     Since  my  former  letter  I  have  made  fur- 
ther examination  of  them,  in  hopes  of  finding  human  remains 
iK>t  entirely  decomposed,  but  have  only  succeeded  as  before  in 
finding  the  t«eth.    They  are  of  such  ancient  date,  that  the  bones 
liave  literally  becxjme  dust.     The  fragments  of  pottery  recently 
found,  correspond  nearly  in  description  with  those  mentioned  in 
my  former  letter,  only  that  every  separate  article  is  differently 
embellished.     On  the  outside  of  all  the  smaller  dishes  there  are 
«ome  attempts  at  ornamentation,  many  requiring  considerable 
skill  and  taste,  though  I  found  no  attempt  to  delineate  any  nat- 
ural object,  such  as  a  leaf,  vine,  twig,  or  animal. 

Levi  Grouser,  a  resident  of  Holt  County,  in  prospecting  for 
mineral  on  his  premises,  in  Section  14,  Town  57,  Range  38,  dug 
two  tunnels  into  the  bluff,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  each.    Commencing  the  third,  and  desiring  to  drift  in  about 
thirty  feet  lower  than  his  foniier  experiments,  he  dug  a  perpen- 
dicular shaft  about  eight  feet  diameter.      The  surtace  of  the 
ground  where  he  commenced  was  timbered  with  aged  trees. 
Six  feet  J^row  the  surface  he  camfe  on  to  a  stone-paved  hearth, 
^veral  feet  in  extent.     The  lime  stone  of  which  it  was  made 
s'Wed  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  action  of  fire,  besides  the 
presence  of  ashes  and  (charcoal.      Many  fragments  of  pottery 
were  found,  also  the  bones  of  some  large  animal  on  and  near 
tlie  hearth  (I  think  the  knee  joint  of  a  buffalo  or  animal  equally 
large.)    He   afterward  sunk   his  shaft  several   feet  l)elow  the 
hearth, yet  a  part  of  hearth,  ashes  and  charcoal  were  plainly  visi- 
ble on  the  sides  of  the  shaft.    The  soil  below  was  like  that  above 
the  hearth,  a  mixture  of  vegetable  mold  and  leaves  or  blufi' 
formation.     The  specimens  of  potterv^  are  identicle  with  those 
found  in  the  mounds,  and  which  I  have  before  described.    Thev 
vereniadeof  the  same  material  and  embellished  with  marks,  or 
l>eaded,  or  notched  like  those  taken  from  the  mounds,  and   I 
draw  the  following  conclusions:      The  same  race  of  men  that 
<'»»ngtructed  those  mounds  had  a  camping  place  where  the  hearth, 
lH)ne8,and  fragments  of  pottery  were  found.     Var  a  soil  <»f  vege- 
table mold  and  the  natural  wash  from  the  hills  to  form  to  the 
depth  of  six  feet  must  have  taken  from  eight  hundred  to  one 
tliousand  years  unless  causes  more  active  and  violent  than  have 
existed  the  la«t  hundred  years  were  in  force,  as  the  locality  was 
much  above  any  high  water  of  the  Missouri  River.     At  least  it 
afforda  a  duta  to  estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy  their  antiquity. 
coBMDNi.  Mo.  HoRACK  Martin. 
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BURIAL    HEAPS    IN    THE    VALLEY    OF    THE    ST.  LAWRENCE. 
7b  the  Editor  of  the  Americcm  AnUquarian : 

Having  just  returned  from  an  excavating  tour,  about  nin^ 
miles  north  of  Toix)nto,  I  am  induced  to  write  a  short  article 
your  paper  on  my  researches. 

The  Ossuary  which  I  went  most  particularly  to  work  iim  ^ 
situated  near  Mr.  Benner's  farm,  in  North  Orillia  township,  ab^^ 
four  miles  fi-om  Lake  Coiuihiching.  It  was  fii-st  discovered  • 
two  farmei-s,  who  lost  some  cows,  and  searching  for  them,  car  ^ 
across  a  round  hole  in  the  ground,  which  they  thought  look^ 
very  strange,  and  decided  to  have  a  dig,  when  they  got  five  (x^J 
per  kettles,  besides  numerous  beads,  tomahawks,  pipes,  &c.  Tl:^ 
was  about  eight  years  ago.  Since  then,  there  have  been  do<*.to-J 
fi'om  different  parts  of  the  States  and  Canada,  to  get  skulls  ai^ 
bones  of  all  descriptions,  some  of  which  are  very  useful  to  ther 
on  account  of  the  different  wounds,  but  it  was  never  proj>erl^ 
worked  over. 

There  ai*e  two  theories  as  to  their  origin ;  the  firet  is,  after  bat 
tie,  it  was  customary  with  the  Indians  to  gather  all  their  dead 
together  and  bur}^  them  in  one  large  hole,  with  all  their  war 
instruments  and  pereonal  onianients  which  they  might  have 
around  them ;  and  the  second  is,  that  when  any  of  them  died, 
tliey  would  erect  a  high  platform,  put  the  body  on  it,  mark  the 
sj>ot,  and  every  eight  or  ten  years  collect  all  the  bodies,  scitipe 
the  flesh  from  the  recent  dea^,  and  bury  them  in  one  large  hole. 
This  was  termed,  the  feast  of  the  dead,  and  lasted  for  several 
days,  with  solemn  religious  rites.  One  of  these  feasts  is  men 
tioned  in  history,  as  having  been  witnessed  in  Nottawasaga  Bay 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  (century,  l)y  French  mission 
aries. 

T  think  there  is  but  little  doul)t  that  botli  these  theories  an 
correct.  The  bodies  were  generally  buried  in  a  sitting  position 
facing  the  East,  though  this  was  not  always  the  case,  but  in  mcJS! 
of  the  graves  and  ossuaries  which  I  liave  opened  they  wei*e  ii 
that  i>ositi(>n ;  and  I  might  here  mention,  these  pits  are  easily 
found  oil  account  of  the  bodies  decaying  away,  leaving  a  cavity 
in  the  irround.  Unlike  the  Mound  Buildei-s  of  the  Ohio  oi 
Mississippi,  they  did  not  pile  the  earth  on  top  so  as  t-o  leave  8 
mound  to  mark  the  spot,  but  merely  smoothed  it  over;  ccmse 
(juently,  as  1  said  before,  as  the  bodies  decay  away  the  earth  set 
ties  down  and  leaves  the  hollow  in  the  ground,  and  as  they  are  per 
fectly  lound  they  are  easily  known  when  you  come  across  them 
The  ossuary  which  I  have  just  inspected  I  should  think  was  froit 
200  to  250  years  old.  There  was  a  pine  tree  growing  over  i 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  two  feet  of  decayed  vege 
table  matter;  there  were  about  300  bodies  in  it.  The  lowest  deptl 
at  which  I  found  anything  was  ten  feet,  where  I  came  acroBi 
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two  copper  kettles,  but,  on  acc<»init  of  their  great  age,  were  all 
broken  to  pieces  when  I  got  them  out.  There  were  several 
separate  graves  aix)und  it,  where,  I  should  think,  the  chiefs  had 
lieeu  buried,  but  I  never  found  anything  of  consequence  to  sub- 
stantiate this.  In  one  which  I  opened  there  was  a  lot  of  human 
lK>iieB  which  looked  as  if  cremation  had  been  attempted;  it  may 
have  been  bones  of  the  enemy,  but  so  far,  I  think,  there  has 
never  been  any  proof  that  this  was  tlie  custom.  I  myself  do  not 
think  8<),  alth(»ugh  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  manner  in 
whidi  a  lot  of  human  bones  could  be  buried  at  the  depth  of  four 
feet,  which  were  unmistakably  burned  at  one  time. 

ToBomo,  Ont. 

BURIAL    MOUNDS    IN    INDIANA. 
lb tht  fiiUor  of  the  American  Antiquarian  : 

In  my  earh'  recollection  of  this,  ury  native  county,  there  were 
as  many  as  twenty  elevations.  Mounds  ten  to  twenty  feet  high, 
twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  were  lo(*ated  on  the 
highest  })oint«  of  land.  They  were  from  300  to  450  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  one  farthest  from  the  rivei* 
wag  about  five  miles.  This  of  late  has  been  converted  into  a 
family  burial  place,  which  is  the  largest  of  any  within  my  knowl- 
edge. It  is  in  perfect  condition,  except  three  graves  on  the 
top,  and  is  (covered  with  a  gi-owth  of  small  ti-ees.  It  is  sixty 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  well  proportioned. 

In  excavating  for  the  graves  ab<3Ut  one  year  ago,  we  used  the 

spade  without  other  implements.     After  penetrating  the  sod,  we 

ft>nnd  l(X)6e  loam,  which  was   very  fine  and  without  clods.     I 

know  of  one  mound  the  base  of  which  was  laid  with  Jlnt  lime 

>^tonf.    It  was  never  explored  beneath  the  stone,  but  those  were 

fwm  appearances  originally  laid  on  the  earth's  surface.     It  was 

not  explored  on  account  of  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  owner, 

and  has  l>een   lately  plowed  down.     Eight  miles  froui  this  city, 

<»n  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  there  is  a  spot  of  ground 

which,  from  all  appeamnces,  must  have  been  used  at  one  tinu*  as 

a  place  of  burial.     At  present  the  vaults  are  quite  percei)tible  in 

the  face  of  the  bluff,  as  they  give  way  to  the  wash  of  the  river. 

All  of  them  funiish  relics,  pottery,  flints,  arrow  points  and  bono 

implements.      Some  vessels  are  perfect,  aiul  all  exhibit  charc<^Hl 

and  lK)ne8  of  the  dead.     The  vaults  have  more  or  less  of  coni- 

nk>n  blue  lime  stone  in  them.     All  of  them  have  been  subjected 

to  great  heat.     There  are  also  many  pai-ts  of  horns  of  elk  and 

deer,  as  well  as  large  perfect  teeth  and  tusks  of  beai-sand  wolves, 

Md  of  other  animals  now  extinct.     Many  of  the  relics  oi  pottery 

have  figures  or  hierc^h^phic*  on  them. 

HAOnoH.  IxD.  M.   A.  (tAVITT. 
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BURIAL    MOUNDS    IN    MICHIGAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  AfUiquarian: 

Near  this  place  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  found  which  wai 
encased  in  a  certain  kind  of  clay,  unlike  any  clay  ever  found  ii 
this  coimtry,  which  clay  had  been  burned  after  it  was  adjuster 
to  the  subject,  some  of  the  charcoal  still  remaining.  Thepersoi 
was  supposed  to  have  been  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  having 
very  large  bones,  a  very  broad  under- jaw,  the  front  of  the  he8< 
receded  so  much  as  to  leave  no  forehead.  A  humed  clay  vasi 
or  urn^  of  about  three  feet  in  height  was  found  sta/nding  ^J 
right,  into  which  the  whols  skeleton  of  a  man  hud  heen  coi'^ 
prexsed,  the  top  of  the  urn  being  covered  with  burned  cl*] 
Resting  against  the  outside  of  the  urn,  was  a  smaller  skeletoi 
supposed  to  be  that  of  a  female.  Pipes  were  found  with  tl 
skeletons  which  had  been  molded  from  some  plastic  matei^ 
and  glazed  and  burned,  on  which  were  skillfully  portrayed  tl 
likeness  of  different  human  faces,  and  other  fancied  or  r^ 
objects.  Although  each  pipe  has  several  faces  exactly  alii 
yet  they  are  entirely  unlike  those  on  the  other  pipes.  The  wh<^ 
group  of  faces  represents  the  broad,  round,  oval,  oblong,  *i 
ironical  shaped  faces,  not  caricatures,  but  careful,  skillful,  ai 
truthful  representations  of  nature.  Stone  tubes,  and  stou 
which  had  been  wrought  into  many  curious  and  beautiful  font 
many  being  perforated,  all  requiring  great  skill  and  patienc 
were  found  in  the  mounds  with  the  above  described  skeleton 
How  long  those  bones  had  reposed  in  their  air  tight  burned  ch 
inclosures,  in  the  bowels  of  these  mounds,  or  to  what  particul 
race  of  human  beings  they  belonged,  are  questions  which  a 
too  profound  and  grave  to  induce  an  opinion  from  me.  But  n 
long  acquaintance  with  the  language,  mannei's,  and  customs 
the  Indian  tribes  of  Michigan,  enables  me  to  say  that  they  nev 
disposed  of  their  dead  as  indicated  above.  Nor  did  they  mal 
such  highly  ornamented  pottery  as  there  found.  Nor  did  thi 
possess  the  skill  to  make  such  marvellous  things,  especially  t! 
ornamented  pipes.  Moreover,  if  it  were  possible,  it  is  probal 
that  they  would  have  represented  the  human  faces  and  oth 
objects  as  seen  l)y  them  rather  than  with  the  features  whi< 
these  relics  contain.  And  furthermore,  I  believe,  India 
were  never  arrayed  in  such  a  snug,  neat-fitting  single  garmei 
reaching  from  tlie  neck  to  the  feet,  and  showing  such  a  natur 
and  graceful  formed  bust,  as  was  displayed  by  the  female  figii 
on  one  of  these  pipes.  It  is  very  obvious  to  me  that  the  wil 
savage  Indians,  never  invented  nor  manufactured  these  imp 
ments,  but  adopted  and  used  them  whenever  they  found  the 
At  this  place  we  have  stone  axes,  hatches,  mauls,  pounde 
wedges,  scrapers,  pestles,  rollers,  balls,  peelers,  gouges,  tub 
and  hundreds  of  flint  arrow  heads,  of  all  lengths  from  five-eight 
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of  an  inch  to  four  inches  long;  all  of  the  above  are  stone;  also 
one  copper  and  one  iron  arrow-head.  Soon  after  the  French 
arriTcd  in  Michigan,  more  tlian  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  In- 
dians were  supplied  with  hatchets,  hoes,  knives,  and  guns,  and 
other  iron  implements,  which  superseded  the  use  of  stone  im- 
plements to  a  considerable  extent.  The  young  men  and  boys, 
however,  continued  the  use  of  the  flint  arrow-heads  and  did  to 
a  kte  day,  because  they  were  unable  to  purchase  guns. 

EalamAoo.  Mich.  HeNRY  LitTLE. 

9 

CLIFF    BURIALS    IN    TENNESSEE.  * 
T^Oii EdUor  cf  the  American  ArUiqucttrian: 

During  .an  exploring  expedition  through  the  Southern  States, 
Mr.  Jas.  Terry  discovered  a  unique  mode  of  aboriginal  burial. 
On  a  blnfF,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  feet  in 
height,  near  Duck  River,  in  Hickman  County,  Tenn.,  is  situated 
Ml  interesting  group  of  moimds  and  fortifications  covering  an 
tpea,  probably,  of  fifteen  acres.  On  projecting  shelves  in  the 
face  of  the  clilFs,  he  found  a  number  of  graves  which  yielded 
Aeletons  and  specimens  of  pottery.  Wherever  a  ledge  occurred 
in  the  Boft  rock  formation  sufficiently  wide  for  the  inlerment  of 
*  human  body,  cliff  burial  was  practiced,  and  the  graves  pre- 
sented every  indication  of  great  age.  Such  sites  were  probably 
Aoeen  to  guard  against  desecration  by  wild  animals  or  enemies. 

E.  A.  B. 
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INSCRIBED    TABLET    FOUND    AT    STERLING,    ILL. 
JTo  tte  EMUiT  fif  the  Atneriean  Antiquarian  : 

Dr.  J.  T.  Everett,  of  Sterling,  111.,  has  obligingly  furnished  a 
<ie8cription  of  a  very  interesting  "find"  that  w^as  recently  made 
by  men  engaged  in  grading  the  race  track  at  that  place. 

In  a  mound  of  slight  elevation  five  skeletons  were  found, 
•bont  three  feet  below  the  surface,  the  skulls  being  in  the  cen- 
tre, near  each  other,  the  other  portions  radiating  regularly 
therefrom.  The  skeletons  were  covered  with  about  six  inches 
rf  soil  On  this  were  fragments  several  inches  in  thickness 
of  Umestone,  covering  an  elliptical  area  of  about  30  to  40  square 
feet    The  charred  appearance  of  these  stones,  especially  the 

*10TI  BT  THB  BDiTOR. — In  gMng  the  items  under  this  head  the  Editor 
does  not  koid  himself  responsible  for  the  facts,  nor  does  he  guarantee  the 
f^OBineDess  of  the  "finds.  **  The  gentlemen  sign  their  own  names  to  the 
MRiiiiiimieationB,  and  if  tiiey  are  deceived  the  responsibility  is  theirs,  not 
o«B.  We  are  glad  to  mention  these  discoveries,  whether  they  bear  on 
Ut  tun  9i  them  marks  of  genuineness  or  not. 
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upper  surface,  and  the  abundance  of  charred  bones  found  the 
on,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  cremation  was  practiced  at  tiliis 
place — and   perhaps  burnt  offerings   were   made.     Over  tbiB 
deposit  of  stones  and  charred  bones  were  about  twenty  inches 
of  common  soil. 

One  of  the  skulls  was  of  so  low  a  type  as  to  suggest  that  it 
might  belong'to  the  "missing  link."  It  was  very  thick,  and  the 
distance  from  the  arch  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  to  the  top 
of  the  cranium  was  only  one  and  one-half  inches.  Another 
skull,  indicating^a  higher  order  of  intelligence,  had  a  stone  arrow 
point  inside  of  it,  and  in  the  right  temporal  bone  was  an  orifice 
through  which  it  had  evidently  been  projected.  Dr.  Everett 
found  three  other  stone  arrow  points  at  that  locality,  each  of 
which  was  about  two  inches  long,  and  all  nearly  of  the  same 
shape.  They  were  all  "war  points" — ^that  is,  they  were  made 
so  that  they  would  become  detached  from  the  shaft  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  pull  the  arrow  out  from  the  wound. 

But  the  most  interesting  discovery  was  that  of  a  large  stone, 
nearly  cubical  in  form,  41  by  42  inches  square,  and  34  inches 
thick.  It^is  of  Galena  limestone,  quite  friable,  and  a  variety  not 
found  within  ten  miles  of  that  place.  On  turning  the  stone  over 
it  was  found  that  there  were  upon  the  under  side  engravings  of 
what  were  probably  intended  to  represent  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
or  perhaps  only  the  Sun,  the  lines  being  cut  in'  to  the  depth  of 
half  an  inch  or  more.  Near  the  centre  is  a  large  circular  figure, 
covering  about  one-third  of  the  surface  of  the  stone.  Within  this 
circle,  probably  to  represent  eyes,  are  two  small  circles,  and  in 
the  place  of  the  mouth  is  a  diamond,  the  longer  diameter  run- 
ning up  and  down.  Immediately  over  this  large  circle,  or  face 
of  the  sun,  is  a  small  one,  which  may  represent  the  moon,  but 
more  likely  that  circle  and  the  two  on  either  side  of  it  have  a 
significance,  if  any,  similar  to  the  three  circles  over  the  sun  on 
the  "Rockford  Tablet,"  or  those  over  the  face  of  the  sun  in  the 
Mexican  calendar-stone.  At  the  lower  right-hand  comer,  on  a 
line  with  what  would  represent  the  chin  of  the  sun's  face,  is 
another  figure,  rudely  representing  the  ear-drop  or  jewel  so  ccm- 
spicuous  in  the  figure  of  the  sun  on  the  calendar-stone.  At  the 
lower  left-hand  comer  there  is  not  any  engraving  now  visible. 
It  may  have  crumbled  off  during  the  long  years  the  stone  has 
laid  there,  for  the  rock  is  quite  friable,  and  was  but  a  few  faot 
below  the  surface. 

Dr.  Everett  has  had  plaster  casts  made  of  the  face  of  tihk 
interesting  relic,  which  will  be  preserved  by  the  Sterling  SeisB- 
tific  Association,  of  which  he  is  the  president. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Chicago.  Iix..  Aug. «.  Ifl79.  AlBEET  D.  HaI 
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THE  ELEPHANT  PIPE. 

ThiB  most  interesting  archsBological  relic,  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  is  due  to  the 
enei^  and  generosity  of  that  indefatigable  and  learned  explorer, 
the  Key.  J.  Gass. 

The  history  of  the  finding  of  this  relic,  and  of  the  manner  of 
it»  ooming  into  the  possession  of  the  Academy  is  as  follows,  taken 
from  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  by  the  Curator,  Mr.  W. 
EPratt: 

By  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peter  Mare  (the  original  finder),  now 
UTiDg  in  Kansas,  we  learn  that  he  found  this  elephant  pipe  six 
or  seven  years  ago  (1872  or  1873),  while  planting  com  on  his 
finn,  where  he  resided,  in  Louisa  County,  Iowa.  (Tne  man  from 
rtom  we  obtained  it — the  brother-in-law  of  Mare — was  under 
Ae  impression  that  it  was  found  in  Muscatine  County,  and  it  was 
lOBtited  in  the  first  published  account.) 

Mr.  Mare  kept  the  pipe  until  he  moved  to  Kansas  in  1878, 
•nd  then  ^^e  it  to  his  brother-in-law,  from  whom  we  obtained 
it  The  Kev.  Mr.  Gass,  having  indirectly  heard  last  winter  of 
tk  existence  of  such  a  relic,  sought  out  tJie  owner  and  endeav- 
ored to  purchase  it,  but  in  vain;  he  however  succeeded  in  bor- 
Ryving  it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  casts  and  photographs. 

While  being  copied  in  plaster  it  was  accidentally  broken,  and 
Aen  by  compromising  the  matter  with  the  owner,  and  paying 
Um  about  five  dollars,  we  obtained  the  ownership.  The  finder, 
Mr.  Mare,  an  illiterate  German  farmer,  had  no  appreciation  of 
ttj  scientific  value  or  special  interest  attaching  to  his  pipe.  He 
wanted  and  got  nothing  for  it,  regarding  it  merely  as  a  curiosity. 
He  found  various  other  "Indian  stones,"  as  he  called  them,  but 
iD  these  were  lost  in  moving  about. 

The  ancient  mounds  are  very  abundant  in  that  region  (Louisa 
County),  and  also  very  rich  in  relics,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that, 
in  exploring  a  considerable  number  of  them,  we  round  that  in  their 
OMwtmction  no  excavation  Kad  been  made,  but  that  the  bodies  and 
rdicB  had  been  deposited  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground, 
•nd  the  moond  raised  by  bringing  the  earth,  apparently,  from 
the  immediate  vicinity.  In  such  a  case  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  in  a  mound  gradnally  removed  by  long  cultivation,  the  relics 
•0  deposited  should  at  last  be  reached  and  turned  up  by  the  plow. 

He  material  of  the  pipe  is  a  soft,  fragile  sandstone.  This  was 
Bot  detected  until  the  fracture  showed  its  true  nature,  a  dark, 
external  polish,  apparently  the  result  of  use,  misleading  us  at  first. 
The  weight  of  the  pipe  is  164  grammes.     The  accompanying 
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wood  cut  (I  siz 
gives  a  tolerah 
good  represent 
tion  of  die  figa 
of  the  anim^ 
butjiinfortimat 

ly  the  engrav^< 
has  failed  to  r 
produce  tl 
pointed,  projec 

ing  lower  lip,  an  elephantine  feature  well  marked  in  the  origina 
The  dimensions  of  the  figure  are  as  follows,  viz. :  Extrenc 
length  (from  frontal  protuberance  to  root  of  tail)  88  millimetre* 
height  (at  shoulders),  39  ms. ;  girth,  85  ms. ;  thickness  (at  shoti 
ders),  24  ms. ;  circumference  of  trunk  (at  the  extremity  of  tl 
lower  lip),  33  ms. ;  length  of  trunk  (from  the  tip  to  the  angle  < 
the  mouth),  35  ms;  length  of  tail,  29  ms.  The  animal  is  repr 
sented  as  standing  with  the  feet  together,  and  with  the  tnit 
coiled  and  resting  on  the  ground,  the  tip  reaching  up  to  the  foi 
knee  (properly  the  wrist) ;  this  position  of  the  trunk  and  ^ 
comparative  length  shows  that  the  artist  was  aware  of  the  great 
proportionate  height  of  the  animal,  but  was  cramped  in  the  € 
ecution  of  his  sculpture  by  the  typical  and  conventional  form 
the  Mound  Builder's  pipe,  or  by  some  unfitness  of  the  materia 
or  perhaps  by  both  of  these  causes. 

However,  assuming  the  height  to  have  been  designedly  t 
duced  for  artistic  purpose,  and  taking  the  length  (88  ms.)  to  1 
100  feet,  we  have  the  following  proportions,  viz. :  Girth,  9  fe 
8  inches;  thickness  at  shoulders,  2  feet  9  inches;  circumferen* 
of  trunk,  3  feet  9  inches;  length  of  tnmk,  4  feet;  length" 
tail,  3  feet  4  inches. 

The  following  table  of  proportionate  lengths  and  heights 
elephants  and  mastodons  is  submitted,  though  it  may  prove  mo 
curious  than  useful: 


Animal. 


Elephant. 
Mastodon. 
Mastodon. 
Pipe 


Where. 


liTing,  India... 

Skeleton.  Albany 

Skeleton,  Brit.  Mnsemn. 
Davenport 


Length 


100 
100 
100 
100 


Height. 


63 
83 
47 
44 


Authority. 


Bemariis. 


Cyolo. 
Cyolo. 
Cyclo. 


N.  mat. 

N.  mat.  Found  Cohoee,  N. 
N.  mBt.|Kock'B.killedbyn 
found  Pomme 
•    Teire  BIt.  Mo. 


However  disproportioned  the  figure  may  be,  there  can  be  : 
doubt  of  its  representing  some  one  of  the  elephant  family,  ai 
as,  in  this  country,  the  mastodon  was  the  last  to  survive,  and 
all  probability  only  disappeared  a  few  centuries  ago,  we  m 
safely  infer  that  it  was  the  animal  represented. 

From  1794,  when  Jefferson  published  the  Indian  traditii 
concerning  the  recent  existence  of  the  "  p^re  aux  hasuis  "  to  t! 


lery  "f  t!u8  pipe,  in  1S7!*,  tlitre  hae  beeii|A  steady  aud  grad- 
il,i{  Mt'W,  ttcwiiTiiilatioii  of  evidenct'  (o  prove  tliia  coutempo- 

'xi»U-D<;e  of  miiii  atid  the  niuEtiidon, 
Tbewliei  wh*i  made  thi«  pijie  must  have  been  familiar  witJj 
velt^liaitt  form,  eitlier  from  Imviiig  suhd  tlie  living  animal  or 
drliiieatioii  by  a  preceding  artist,  or  from  oral  tradition  in  his 
rilm;  till)  allEsmativG  idea  or  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  being 
itt'evolved  it  out  of  his  itincr  consciousneaa,"  m  other 
wirds,  dial  it  was  ti  product  of  his  imagiuatiou. 

One  fvsture  of  ihe  delineation  remains  unaccountable,  the 
DBiiuioD  of  tho  titsVs,  wliioh  were  bo  large  and  formidable  in  the 
Wndnu:  yet  iLev  are  omitted  here,  s&  also  in  the  elephant 
™«iin  Witei-oii**iii.  In  Materiaux  Tom.  IV.,  p.  197.  is  de- 
thc  head  of  a  inanimoth  in  bronze,  found  in  Siberia, 
lich  ii  also  rDprpsentfd  without  tuRks,    „    ,    „ 


INIil.'KIItKII    TABLET    FOINU    IN    TO' 

Illilti  uD  my  prL-mises  traces 

limner  civilization,  iu  pottery  [ 

4  otW  relies  which  are  not  I 
dbrtlia  prt;«ent  Indians.  In  I 
1  I  broke  a  piece  of   land  I 

HheS.E.  j  See.  27,  T.  12,  R.  f 

1S.S.  M.     Ill  «i  doing  I  ojien- 

(tpUue  where  there  was  once, 

Bilwiibt,  a  Potterj'.  There  was  | 

arcU  W  feet  ill  diameter  in 

neb  I  fouiid  IianJ  bnnied  elay  I 

H  fnenietite  of  pottery  !□  coi 

isnm  quantity.    This  pottei_ 

id  day  Was  both   rif   a   white  I 

uJ  a  dark   «.>K)r.     Forty  rods  I 

Kbof  this  plae«  i»  an  extenBive  I 

nV  iif  white  kaolin,   the  clay  [ 

na  which  i^  used  lor  modem  I 

ttaj'm  Louisville.     In  1874  I 

btoke  aonthcr    piece  of  land 

iUm  KiDtbweAl  quarter  of  the  same  section,  which  ie  one  of 

!hidM«t  poiiitii  of  land,  situated  a  mile  from  the  Platte  River. 

■plow  ttruek  n  --jindstone  one  foot  long,  a  cut  of  which  I  send 
■  It  IB  one  foot  long,  eight  inches  broad,  and  six  inches 
I'.  It  waa  in  ihe  gitiund  ten  inches  below  tlie  surface.  The 
n  ii  hollowed  out  about  an  inch  from  all  sides,  and  has  the 
renii^n  fotiiid  iu  the  cut,  I  also  plowed  out  pottery  on  the 
ik  Ms>r  thia,  and  among  the  fragments  one  whole  vessel  with 
Dm,  bluik   in  color,  but  not  glazed,  and  showing  traces  of 
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sand  as  mixed  with  the  clay.  I  found  one  broken  stone  axe, 
^reen  granite.  No  granite  is  found  in  this  State.  Stone  her^ 
IS  sand  or  lime.  It  is  evident  that  one  part  of  this  country  wa^ 
inhabited  before  the  present  race  of  Indians. 

LounvnJLX,  Neb.  J.    T.    A.    HoOVKR. 

INSCRIBED    TABLETS    FOUND    AT    PIQUA,  O. 

According  to  the  request  of  your  letter  I  send  you  an  account 
of  the  discovery  of  two  prehistoric  tablets.  They  were  found 
in  a  gravel  pit,  the  larger  on  the  6th  and  the  smaller  on  the  7th 
of  last  June.  The  pit  is  situated  one-half  mile  west  of  Piqua, 
Miami  County,  Ohio,  and  about  150  yards  south  of  the  Pan- 
Handle  Kailroad,  in  a  hillside  which,  ages  ago,  formed  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream.  In  its  ancient  bed  there  is,  at  present,  a 
small  creek,  which  flows  into  the  Piqua  Hydraulic,  and  known 
as  the  Rocky  Branch.  These  tablets  were  found  15  feet 
from  the  top  and  50  feet  into  the  hillside.  There  are  no  indi- 
cations of  mounds  or  ancient  works  within  a  mile  of  the  spot 
The  courses  lay  regularly  above  the  gravel,  and  have  not  been 
disturbed  since  their  deposit.  The  larger  was  found  by  R.  J. 
Templeton,  while  working  in  the  pit.  The  owner  of  the  pit, 
observing  it,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  piece  of  board,  told  the 
man  to  dig  it  out.  After  washing  it  he  noticed  the  inscription. 
The  next  day  the  smaller  tablet  was  found  by  J.  DeflFress,  while 
shoveling  gravel.  When  I  heard  of  what  had  been  found  I  ex- 
amined the  pit  and  obtained  the  relics,  which  I  presented  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  after  taking  copies  of  them.* 

Piqua,  O..  Sept.  2.  Igro.  C.    T.    WiLTHEISS. 
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The  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences. — Vol.  I.,  1867-1876.  An  Ancient  Copper  Implement, 
donated  by  E.  B.  Baldwin — A.  S.  Tiffany.  Prehistoric  Crema- 
tion, by  A.  S.  Tiffany. 

Report  of  the  explorations  of  the  Ancient  Mounds  at  Albany, 
111.,  by  W.  H.  Pratt. 

Report  of  the  results  ditto,  by  A.  S.  Tiffany. 

Report  of  Explorations  of  the  Ancient  Mounds  at  Toolesboro, 
Iowa— W.  H.  Pratt. 

*NoTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. — These  tablets  have  characteristics  very  much 
resembling  the  Grave  Creek  stone.  They  are  about  three  inches  loni;,  two 
inches  wide,  one-half  inch  thick ;  have  a  rule  or  line  running  paraUel  with 
the  edge,  making  a  margin  one-half  inch  wide,  and  the  characters  inscribed 
within  the  lines.  The  characters  consist  of  a  bow  and  arrow  rudely 
inscribed  in  the  comer  of  each.  Above  the  bow  are  letters  resembling  very 
much  those  on  the  pebbles  which  were  found  in  the  post-hole,  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  described  in  Vol.  I,  No.  3.  Melted  lead  was  found  run  into  one 
of  the  tablets. 
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Mound  Exploration  in  1875,  by  Clarence  Lindley. 

Mound  Explorations  in  1875,  by  A.  S.  Tiffany. 

A  Study  or  Skulls  and  Long  Bones  from  Mounds  near  Albany, 
ni.,  by  R.  J.  FarquharsoH,  M.  D. 

Hieroglyphics  observed  in  Summit  Canon,  Utah — J.  D.  Put- 
nam. 

Indian  Names  for  Insects,  by  J.  D.  Putnam. 

VpL  II.,  Part  I.,  Ditto.  Exploration  of  a  Mound  near  Utah 
Wte,  Utah,  by  Julia  J.  Wirt.  Manufacture  of  Pottery  by  Ma- 
iori  Indian  Women,  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer.  Shell  Money,  and  other 
Primitive  Currencies — ^W.  H.  Pratt.  Mound  Explorations  in 
Jackson  County,  Iowa,  by  C.  T.  Lindley,  illus.  Discovery  of 
Inscribed  Tablets,  by  Kev.  J.  Gass,  illus.  On  the  Inscribed 
Tablets  found  by  Rev.  J.  Gass,  by  R.  J.  Farquharson,  M.  D. 
Becent  find  of  Skulls  and  Skeletons  in  Ohio,  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet. 
Exploration  of  Mound  No.  10,  Cook's  farm,  by  Rev.  J.  Gass. 
Description  of  Inscribed  Stones  found  in  Cleona  township,  Iowa, 
by  Key.  J.  Gass.  Exploration  of  Mounds  on  the  farm  of  Col. 
Wm.  Allen,  by  W.  II.  Pratt. 

Transactians  of  the  Litera/ry  and  Historical  Society  of 
^J^.—Sessions  of  1877-78-79.  The  Aborigines  of  Canada 
wider  the  British  Crown — Glance  at  their  Customs,  Character- 
irtics  and  History,  by  Wm.  Clint. 

Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute, — Vol.  10,  No.  456.  Arch- 
«ologieal  Explorations  in  Tennessee,  by  F.  W.  Putnam,  pp. 
7W5.    Indian  Character.    Prof.  Geo.  Dixon,     pp.  137-40. 

Repi/rt  of  Proctedimjs  of  the  Acadeiny  of  Natural  Sciences^ 
^f  Philadelphia. — January,  1878.  Part  I.  Cerebral  Convolu- 
tions of  the  Negro  Brain,  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Parker.  Part  II.  Pre- 
liistoric  Remains.  Part  III.  Simian  Character  in  Negro  Brains, 
by  Dr.  A.  J.  Parker  (J  p.) 

1879,  Part  I.  Natives  of  Balel  Tobago,  by  Dr.  Chas.  A. 
Sierfried  (^  p.)  Mechanical  Genesis  of  Tooth  Forms,  by  J.  A. 
Ryder. 

Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science^  Art 
^f*d  Letters. — Dis<overies  illustrating  the  literature  and  religion 
of  the  Mound  Builders,  by  Edmimd  Andrews,  M.  D.  How  did 
the  Aborigines  of  this  country  fabricate  copper  implements,  by 
Dr.  P.  R.  Hor.  The  Antiquities  and  Platycnemism  of  the  Mound 
Builders  of  Wisconsin,  l)y  J.  N.  DeHart,  M.  D. 

Proceedings  of  the    Central   Ohio  Scientific  Association^ 
f^rbana,  O. — Vol.  I.    Part  I.    Stone  bas  relief  found  at  Marble- 
Jieid,  0.,  S.  E.  Warren ;  Shell  Mounds  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  T. 
F-Hoees;  Recent  find  of  Human  Bones  near  the  Catawba  Sta- 
tion, on  the  C,  C.  &  I.  R.  R.,  Geo.  6.  Harriman ;    Supposed 
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Mound  and  discovery  of  the  grave  of  a  daughter  of  the  chief  of 
tlio  Mingo  Tribe,  at  Mingo,  Thos.  S.  Johnson. 

Proceedin-gs  of  the  California  Academy  of  Scienees.--^^^' 
VI,  1875.  Origin  and  Exclusive  Development  of  the  Chin^ 
Race — Inquiry  into  their  American  origin,  by  Chas.  Wolco^ 
Hrooks. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society^  Phi^ 
deljMa,  from  1861  to  1879.— No.  65, 1861.  Chinese  and  In^^ 
European  Roots  and  Analogies,  by  Pliny  Earle  Chase.  Pftg^ 
6-48. 

No.  QQ.     Investigations  into  the  terms  of  English  Orthog^' 

5>hy.     The  Elementary  Sounds  of  Languages.     By  Prof.  L   ^ 
'opil.     Pages  285-377,  and  No.  67,  pp.  39-52. 

No.  68,  1862.  On  the  date  of  the  Copper  Age  in  the  Unit^^ 
States,  by  A.  Marlot. 

No.  69,  1863.  The  Chinese  Hong  Seal,  by  P.  E.  CIb^\ 
Chinese  Characters  and  Classical  Alphabets, -by  P.  E.  ChaB^; 
Vowel  Sounds,  &c.,  by  P.  E.  Chase. 

No.  71.  On  the  Family  as  an  Element  of  Government,  by  ®' 
K.  Price;  On  Stone  Implements,  by  F.  Peale. 

No.  72,  1864.  On  the  Comparative  Fitness  of  Language  fo^ 
Musical  Expressions,  by  P.  E.  Chase;  On  Ceitain  Primiti'*''^ 
Names  of  God,  by  P.  E.  ChsBe;  On  Fragments  of  Ancient  Po*^' 
tery,  by  F.  Peale. 

No.  73,  1865.  On  some  Indian  Hieroglyphics  at  Safe  Har- 
bor, by  T.  C.  Porter.  A  Short  Vocabulary  of  well  established 
Copto-Egyptian  words,  for  convenient  use.  On  the  MythicS'l 
Compounds  of  B.  A.  R.,  by  J.  P.  Lesley. 

No.  75,  1866.  On  an  Odjibowa-Francois  Dictionary,  by  &* 
A.  Belcourt ;  On  some  specimens  of  Indian  Pottery,  by  F.  Peale- 

No.  76.  Remarks  on  a  short  visit  to  the  Pipestone  Quarry, 
by  Dr.  Hayden. 

No.  82,  1869.  Indian  Relics  from  Southern  New  Jersey,  by 
Dr.  G.  B.  Wood. 

No.  83,  1870.  An  Indian  Skeleton  found  in  New  Jersey, 
Dr.  G.  B.  Wood ;  Grammar  of  the  Muskokee  language,  by  Dr. 
D.  (t.  Brinton;  Skeleton  found  near  Woodbury,  by  E.  D.  Cope; 
Boyuton's  Choctaw  Grammar,  by  D.  G.  Brinton,  M.  D. 

No.  84.     Beads  from  Indian  Graves,  by  S.  S.  Haldemon. 

No.  85,  1871.     Obituary  of  F.  Peale. 

No.  87.  On  a  quasi  cane,  reported  to  be  found  in  a  boring 
in  Illinois,  by  W.  E.  Dubois. 

No.  90,  1873.     Aztec  Pictorial  Writing,  by  Dr.  Allen.   • 

No,  91.    The  language  of  the  Natchez,  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton. 

No.  93,  1874.  On  the  resources^  productions  and  social  con» 
^\X\KA\  of  Egypt,  by  Alex.  Delmar;  Pahute  cremation. 
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No.  94,  1875.  On  cremation  among  the  Digger  Indians,  by 
W.  J.  HofiFman,  M.  D. 

Na  95,  1875.  On  the  remains  of  population  observed  on  and 
near  the  Eocene  Platform  of  Northwestern  New  Mexico,  by  E. 
D.  Cope;  On  the  Indian  tribes  and  languages  of  Costa  Rica, 
by  Wm.  M.  Gabb. 

No.  97,  1876.  The  Glacial  Epochs,  by  Eli  K.  Price; 
Kemarkg  upon  the  Tonkawa  language,  by  Albert  S.  Gatschet. 


^  ♦  * 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  are  happy  to  give  to  our  readers  in  this  number  a  view  of 
Fort  Snelling.  The  picture  is  a  familiar  one,  but  it  is  one  of 
those  scenes  which  are  always  old  and  always  new.  Its  beauty 
18  enhanced  by  historical  associations.  The  fort  has  always  occu- 
pied the  border  line  between  the  historic  and  the  prehistoric 
iices.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  spot  was  first  visited  by  Hen- 
nepin, its  beauty  must  have  been  striking,  but  its  surroimdings 
we  the  same  now,  unmarred  and  unchanged  by  the  hands  of 
time.  While  other  historical  points,  even  in  the  vicinity,  which 
i«tain  the  names  given  them  by  the  discoverers,  such  as  the 
Fillfi  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  and  even 
Santa  F^,  in  New  Mexico,  have  changed,  this  locality  bears 
4e  Bame  marked  traits  given  to  it  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  Other 
forts  have  had  many  historical  associations  about  them,  but  many 
of  them,  such  as  Fort  Pitt,  or  Duquesne,  Fort  Presque  Isle,  Fort 
Frontinac,  and  Fort  Creve  de  Coeur,  have  disappeared.  This,  to  be 
wre,  was  one  of  the  latest  built,  erected  as  late  as  1827,  yet  no 
fort  now  existing  has  been  known  to  more  of  the  native  tribes. 
It  hag,  in  fact,  always  occupied  the  border  line  between  the  his- 
toric and  the  prehistoric  races.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  last  con- 
flict between  these  two  races  which  will  probably  ever  be 
^tnessed  as  far  east  as  the  Mississippi  River,  a  conflict  which 
occnrred  in  the  midst  of  the  great  national  struggle,  August,  1862, 
*nd  is  a  witness  of  the  removal  of  the  great  Dakota  tribe  from  their 
original  seat  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  These  frontier  forts  should 
he  preserved,  or  the  views  of  them  in  some  way  perpetuated. 

The  mention  of  Fort  Snelling  suggests  the  name  of  Rev.  T.  S. 
''Williamson,  Protestant  Missionary  among  the  Dakotas,  also  a 
tnuislator  of  the  Bible  in  the  Dakota  language.     His  decease 
ukI  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  has  been  published  by 
&v.  Dr.  Riggs,  his  coadjutor,  but  his  name  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion here.     The  Protestant  Missionaries  among  the  native  tribes 
hare  not  been  celebrated   in  history.     Their  names   are  not 
recorded  in  geography,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  work  of  per- 
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petoating  the  Indian  languages,  if  not  in  making  known  ^i^^He 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  Indians,  they  have  done  as  mt=      Jch 
for  science  as  any  other  class  of  men.     It  is  to  be  regretted,  he      ^w> 
ever,  that  none  of  the  missionaries,  either  Papal  or  Protesta— .^Qt, 
have  done  what  they  had  great  opportunities  to  do,  namely,  ^     to 
perpetuate  the  traditions,  to   study  philosophically   the  tril^^a/ 
organizations  and  racial  peculiarities,  or  to  analyze  and  couip^smtie 
the  different  languages  of  these  rapidly  changing  races.     It      A 
one   object  of   the  Antiquarian  to   so  awaken   the   spirit     cf 
scientific  research  among  missionaries  that  the  many  neglected 
opportmiities  may  be  embraced  before  they  are  lost  forever. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society^  at  the 
semi-annual  meeting  held  in  Boston,  April  24,  1878,  Worcester. 

This  report  contains  two  articles  on  Archaeology,  one  by  Ste- 
phen Salisbury,  of  Mass.,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Valentmi,  of 
New  York  City.  The  first  is  a  description  of  some  terra-cotta 
figures,  Isla  Maijores,  near  the  north  east  coast  of  Yucatan.  It 
contains  letters  and  extracts  of  letters  from  Augustus  Le  Plon- 
geon,  M.  D.,  and  is  accompanied  by  three  full  pages  of  cuts  or 
heliotypes.  There  is  a  picture  of  an  ancient  incense  burner, 
a  large  earthen  vase,  which  was  discovered  in  the  interior  of  a 
small  shrine  or  temple.  The  front  of  this  vase  is  a  face,  very 
expressive,  with  open  mouth,  showing  the  upper  row  of  teeth 
filed,  the  nostrils  of  which  are  perforated,  and  also  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes.  The  author  does  not  state  whether  the  perforations 
of  the  nostrils  and  eyes  were  designed  to  show  the  light  of  the 
fire  burning  in  the  vessel,  but  if  this  were  so,  we  could  imagine 
the  sight  that  the  expression  given  by  the  face  would  be  very 
striking.  Le  Plongeon  regards  the  figure  not  as  an  idol,  but  as 
the  portrait  of  some  high  priestess.  "Whatever  it  was,  the  de- 
gree of  skill  manifested  in  the  execution  would  indicate  a  trained 
eye  and  hand,  and  a  knowledge  of  effect  not  often  observed  in 
the  stone  and  clay  works  of  Indian  artists."  The  head  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  helmet,  8  inches  high,  and  presents  a  front  7 
inches  and  4^  inches  wide.  The  same  author  says:  "One  thing 
is  clear  to  my  mind,  that  the  Ceramic  art  kept  pace  with  that 
of  sculpture,  and  at  a  certain  period  Mayapan  boasted  of  very 
skillful  artists,  who  could  transform  the  clay  into  beautiful 
objects  of  art.  In  point  of  artistic  finish,  we  should  give  the 
first  place  to  those  of  the  Maya  country  as  is  generally  con- 
ceeded  to  its  architecture  and  sculpture. " 

The  paper  by  Dr.  Valentini  is  a  very  remarkable  exposition 
of  the  so-called  solstisial  stone  of  Mexico,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  folded  heliotype.  The  author  professes  to  have  found  a 
true  interpretation  in  regard  to  the  stone  as  a  calendar,  indica- 
tive of  the  chronological  system  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  same 
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ne  ezpresBlve  of  a  particular  date  or  event.  His  endeavor  is 
prove  that  the  whole  sum  of  multifarious  symbols  will  turn 
it  to  be  a  text,  representing  all  the  symbols  which  the  ancient 
lexicans  used  for  their  peculiar  division  of  time.  The  date  is 
lat  of  an  event  which  transpired  not  many  years  before  the 
ionquest  of  the  Spaniards,  viz:  1749.  Dr.  Valentini  says,  in  a 
;eiiOTal  way,  that  "the  Mexican  hieroglyphics  are  not  to  be  read 
Q  the  Bame  manner  as  those  of  Egypt  or  Assyria,  by  sound. 
Che  Mexicans  possessed  a  language  very  highly  developed ;  they 
lad  expressions  for  each  idea,  abstract  and  concrete,  and  could 
lonvey  them  with  wonderfully  subtle  shades,  full  of  feeling  and 
rich m  thought;  but  to  separate  the  voice  into  vowel  and  con- 
sonant sounds,  and  to  depict  each  one  by  an  arbitrary  mark, 
Bymbol  or  letter,  and  then  to  form  of  those  letters  the  word,  and 
to  place  each  syllable  one  after  the  other  as  we  do  in  writing, 
was  to  them  an  unknown  art."  The  Mexicans,  as  we  have  said, 
Med  no  phonetic  system,  but  had  an  expressive  pictui^  writing. 

I%e  Centenrtial  Celebration  at  Santa  JFh\  New  Meodco. 
Santa  F4,  New  Mexico,  is  the  oldest  city  in  North  America. 
The  name  of  the  city,  Santa  F^  (holy  faith)  shows  by  whom  it 
was  firet  visited,  the  Spaniards.  The  country  was  first  spoken  of 
by  the  historian  Castenedas,  in  1540,  but  in  1542  Francisco  Vas- 
inez  Comado,  a  Spanish  commander,  visited  various  pueblos 
iod  mentioned  them  by  their  Indian  names.  The  opinion  is, 
^  Santa  F^  occupies  the  place  of  one  of  those  ancient  Indian 
towns  called  Cicuy^.  There  is  extant,  a  decree  given  by  Charles 
V",  Emperor  of  Spain,  1551,  declaring  that  the  Indians  should 
be  brought  into  settlements;  and  Plulip  11  published  a  statute 
Ma  the  founding  of  villages.  Thus  it  was  at  least  ten  years  before 
he  settlement  of  St.  Augrustine  that  this  frontier  city  of  the  far 
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west  was  settled  by  the  Spanish,  and  received  at  that  early  day 
he  notice  of  the  Emperors  of  Spain.  There  is  now  standing  in 
he  dty  a  building,  the  Governor's  palace,  which  was  erected  in 
581,  forty  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
He  pamphlet  before  us  contains  the  centennial  speech  of  the 
wyor  of  the  city,  and  a  valuable  historical  sketch  by  D.  J.  Mil- 
er,  containing  many  interesting  facts. 

The  Duly  Alta-Cal,^  for  Aug.  3d,  mentions  the  arrival  of  Ru- 
lolph  Falb,  a  German  professor,  who  had  been  studying  the 
tyniara  tongue  in  Bolivia.  This  language  he  maintains  is  older 
Iwm  the  Quichua.  He  says  that  it  bears  an  unmistakable  aflSn- 
^  to  the  Semitic,  in  which  the  radical  form  of  every  verb  has 
iiee  consonants. 

General  di  Cesnola  is  about  to  confer  a  great  kindness  on  the 
•(^h«oIogical  studentB  of  Europe  and  America,  and  especially 
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on  those  whom  time  and  distance  prevent  from  making  a  direC^^ 
study  of  his  invaluable  collection  of  Cypriote  relics  now  safe/^ 
housed  in  the  new  Metropolitan  Museum.    He  has  made  arrang^^ 
ments  for  the  publication  of  a  three-volume  work,  the  pages  o^- 
which  will  be  twelve  by  seventeen  inches  in  size,  and  which  vnlT- 
contain  over  450  plates,  exact  reproductions  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  in  the  collection,  and  an  equal  number  of  pages  of  let- 
ter-press.    Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  who  will  publish  the  work, 
expect  to  expend  $60,000  on  an  edition  of  500  copies.     The 
volumes  will  be  $50  each,  or  $150  for  the  entire  work. 
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EDITED    BY    ALBERT    8.    GATSCHET,    WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  dialect  of  the  Caraib  or  GtJ- 
ibi  women  and  that  of  the  Caraib  men  have  been  lately  investi- 
gated by  Mr.  Luoien  Adam.  In  former  centuries  this  peculiarity 
was  observed  not  only  on  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Antilles,  but 
also  on  St.  Domingo ;  it  originated  in  conquests  made  by  the  filli- 
bustering  Caraibs  of  the  mainland  of  South  America,  who  had 
invaded  these  islands,  massacred  the  men  and  lived  with  the 
women.  Father  Labat  informs  us  that  the  women  knew  the 
language  of  the  men,  and  the  men  that  of  the  women,  but  that 
the  former  would  feel  dishonored  if  they  were  heard  to  speak 
the  female  dialect,  and  that  the  women  conversed  with  the  men 
in  the  male  dialect  only.  The  article  of  Mr.  Adam  appeared 
in  the  "Memoires  de  1' Academic  de  Stanislas,"  1878,  under  the 
title :  Du  parler  des  hommes  et  d^i  parler  des  femmea  dans  la 
langice  Cardihe^  8vo,  32  pages.*  The  author  arrives  at  the 
result  that  both  so-called  "languages,"  which  are  transmitted  to 
us  in  copious  French  vocabularies  from  the  18th  century,  were 
dialects  of  one  and  the  same  Caraib  stock;  that  such  personal 
pronouns  as  occur  in  the  female  dialect  only,  are  Arowak,  and 
two  of  the  male  pronouns  are  Galibi ;  that  of  160  Caraib  words 
which  could  be  identified  with  Galibi  words  of  the  South 
American  continent,  110  occurred  in  the  dialect  of  the  men,  9 
in  that  of  the  women,  and  36  were  common  to  both  sexes;  that 
of  79  Caraib  terms  which  could  be  identified  with  Arowak 
terms,  60  were  used  in  the  female  dialect,  5  in  the  male  dialect, 
while  11  were  common  to  both. 

Natchez  is  not  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  that 
celebrated  Southern  tribe,  of  Maskoki  affinity.  The  remnants 
of  it,  which  live  in  the  "Cherokee  Nation,"  Indian  Territory, 
call  themselves  Naktche,  or  Naktse,  and  in  the  heading  of  the 

•Publlahed  adparateljiby  Moisoimeuvd  A  Co.,  25  Quai  Voltaire,  Paris,  1879. 
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original  manuscript  of  Gallatin's  vocabulary,  in  Philadelphia, 
are  found  the  two  names:  Isalakti,  a  Nahktse  chief  (his  inform- 
ant), and  Speonatiktse,  a  term  which  probably  refers  also  to  the 
national  name.    The  terminal  z  is  the  old-fashioned  mark  of  the 
French  plural,  standing   for   s,  and   the  tribal  name  should 
be  written  either  Ndktche^  or,  as  Dr.  Brinton  has  it,  JVache. 
The  French  settlers  in  Louisiana  obtained  the  name  from  the 
Ghetimacha  Indians,  in  whose  language  nakse  meant  brave^ 
nakse  base,  brave  marij  viz.,  a  fighter^  warrior.     Hence  we  are 
not  ac^juainted  with  the  name  which  the  Naktche  gave  to  them- 
selves; but  this  was  probably  no  other  than  Indian:  tapakOp, 
or  maw,  male:  kaplua,  both  containing  the  same  radix,  kap. 
When  the  French  became  acquainted  with  the  Ndktche,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Shawano  tribe  were  subject  to  them.     These  people 
went  by  the  name  of  Michimichiquipy,  which  term  is  rendered 
by'Tnantii,"  or  "Stinkards."     In  the  Shawano  dialect  to  stink 
is :  matfiime^uatui ;  ths  people  are  stinking  :  matsimeaguathigi 
lenawegi.     The  first  part  of  this  term  matsi:  "unjust^  mean^  of 
fotr  cmrarCter^'*  is  an  adjective,  the  plural  form  of  which  is 
metsi;  and  this  plural,  in  its  reduplicated  form,  is  the  origin  of 
Michimich  iquipy . 

The  Yuchi  language  fonns  a   linguistic  family  for  itself, 
being  radically  distinct   from  the  neighboring  idioms  of  the 
IJaskOki,  Timucua  and  Cherokee.     It  was  formerly  spoken  on 
'Jpper  Chatahiitchi  River,  the  Yuchi  settlements  extending  from 
there  eastwards  or  south-eastwards  to  Flint  River.    This  people 
trace  their  origin  from  the  sun,  and  possess  several  myths  tending 
to  show  a  very  ancient  sun-worship.    Not  much  is  known  as  yet 
wncemiug  their  language,  although  it  could  be  easily  obtained 
from  the  three  hundred  Yuchis  living  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
It  possesses,  however,  a  profusion  of  nasal,  guttural  and  laryn- 
geal sounds,  the  English  th,  the  lingual  s  (or  tht)^  and  the  f. 
The  Creek  Indians  say  that  to  them  it  is  of  difficult  pronunciation, 
«nd  80  it  will  be  probably  to  us.    Major  J.  W.  Powell  has  lately 
collected  a  few  grammatic  elements  of  it.     Yuchi  seems  to 
indulge  in  metaphors  in  many  of  the  more  abstract  terms,  thus 
God  is  to  them  "the  man  up  above;"  ghost^  pa-itlitchiona,  "hunt- 
ing man;"    devil^   ko-iyupthlona,    "swinging-man;"    thunder^ 
piongptsetong,    "rolling   man   above."     Some   natural   objects 
are  called    in    the   following   manner:    moon^   shafa,   "shine- 
bright;"  sea^  ptsa-otchka,  "white  water"  (same  in  Creek) ,'  fox^ 
tcha-tchliona,   "the   running  one;"    squirrel^  tchayS,tch,    "the 
climbing  one;"  bird^  psenna,  "the  flying  one."     In  its  series  of 
nomerals,  Yuchi  differs  from  Maskoki    and   Timucua  by  not 
following  the  quinary  system  of  numeration.     Some  ascribe  to 
this  idiom  chicks  of  the  same  kind  as  observed  in  the  idioms  of 
the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots. 
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Thb  Indian  name  of  Nottoway  is  familiar  to  us  as  a  trit 
name,  bnt  few  know  of  the  extended  use  which  the  vario 
Algonkin  tribes  made  of  it.  It  historically  occurs  as  the  nai 
of  a  Virginian  tribe,  which  all  authorities  agree  now  to  ha 
been  of  Iroquois  parentage,  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  sout 
em  portion  of  the  extended  Wendat-Iroquois  race  of  Indiai 
Nodowaisi  was  also  the  Odjibwg  name  of  the  Dakota  race,  ai 
the  Sioux  are  called  to  this  day  by  the  Potawat'mis  Natuessua 
in  the  singular  form,  Nituesse,  while  the  Odjibwg  call  them  P 
&nag,  in  the  singular:  Puin.  To  the  Potawat'mis  the  Weyandc 
or  W6ndat  are  N6tueg,  sing.  N6tue,  of  which  Natuesse  is  the  i 
minutive  form.  The  Nottaway  River,  passing  through  the  soul 
em  part  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  east  of  Cassopolis,  is  to  the  P 
awat'mis:  N6tue  sibi.  To  the  Shawano  or  Shawni  tribe  a  Senc 
Indian  is  Ndtue,  the  Seneca  tribe,  Ndtuegi;  one  Weyandot  m 
Natuesa,  the  Weyandot  tribe,  Natu^sagi.  These  names  hi 
been  often  explained  by  " enemy, ^^  "hostile  Indian,'*^  and  in  1 
main  this  explanation  is  correct.  But  these  hostile  nations  t 
not  simply  called  enemies  by  this  epithet ;  they  are  stigmatiz 
as  "sneaks,"  "creeping  up  stealthily  for  the  attack."  In  t 
PutSwat'mi  dialect  n6tue,  plural  n6tueg,  is  snake,  and 
diminutive,  n&tuesse,  plural:  ndtuessuag,  is  a  small  S7\<ike,  • 
applied  to  fighters,  a  sneak.  In  other  Algonkin  dialects  otl 
terms  are  now  in  use  for  snake,  serpent,  f.  i.,  manetii  in  SI 
wano.  A  hostile  nation  living  in  close  vicinity  is  termed  snea 
one  living  at  a  greater  distance  small  sneaks,  because  appe 
ing  in  smaller  numbers ;  this  is  the  reason  given  by  the  Po 
wat'mi  Indians  for  the  use  of  the  diminutive  form. 

The  linguistic  family  of  the  Guaikuru,  in  Mato  Grosso  a 
on  both  sides  of  Middle  Paraguay  River,  is  geographically  w 
defined,  though  there  are  still  some  doubts  as  to  its  souths 
limit.  The  Guaikuru  call  themselves  Oaekakolot,  and  their  pi 
ent  name  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Tupi  word  oatacun 
uara,  "fast  runners."  The  Guaikuru  living  east  of  Paragi 
River  are  called  Enacagas  or  Eyiquayegis,  while  the  white  settl 
call  them  Lengoas,  on  account  of  their  large  lip-plug  or  tembc 
The  dialects  making  up  this  linguistic  family  are  :  1,  the  Gi 
kuru;  2,  the  Abiponian ;  3,  the  Mocobi,  Mbocobi,  or  Amokel 
4,  the  Toba,  or  Natikebit;  5,  the  Yapitalakas,  or  Zapitalak 
6,  the  Guachi,  on  Mondego  River. 

Prof.  Nordenskjold,  on  his  exploring  trip  along  the  norths 
coast  of  Asia,  anchored  at  a  point  on  the  mainland  inhabited 
the  Tchuktchi.  These  people  resemble  the  Eskimo  in  th 
exterior;  their  complexion  is  brownish  yellow,  hair  and  eyes 
black.  Lieut.  Nordgvist  succeeded  in  obtaining  about  3 
words  of  their  language,  and  this  stock  of  words  greatly  f  ac 
tated  the  interconrse  between  the  explorers  and  the  tribe. 
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The  Yuma  tribe  of  the  Konino^  or,  as  they  call  themBelves, 
Avgsipai,  live  in  Cataract  Creek,  a  southern  affluent  of  Colorado 
river,  running  through  a  deep  gorge  in  Northwestern  Arizona.  # 
They  were  lately  visited  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  geologist  of  Ma- 
jor J.  W.  Powell's  survey ;  but  the  first  to  discover  their  Yuma 
affinity  was  Mr.  Alphonse  Pinart,  who  obtained  a  long  series  of 
terms  of  their  language,  which  shows  conclusively  that  their 
idiom  is  of  the  Yuma  family. 
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exceffi  of  the  stock  in  hand  by  1700  copies,  a  short  time  after 
its  publication. 

A  New  Map  of  Yucatan,  on  which  all  the  ruined  cities  are 
nwrked,  has  appeared  in  three  different  editions,  under  the  title 
of  Mapa  de  la  Peninsula  de  Yucatan,  por  T.  Hubhe  y  Andres 
Aznar  Perez,  aumentado  por  C.  Hermann  Berendt,  1878. 
Magnitude  1  to  800,000.  For  sale  at  Mr.  Shiel's,  896  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

Dr.  Oustav  Brukl,  Aztlan-Chicomoztoc,  Eine  ethnologische 

studie.    N.-York,    Cincinn.,   «fec.,   Benziger    Bros.,    1879.     8°. 
16 


ETHNOLOGIC   NOTES. 

Pbovkrbb. — In  the  unwritten  literatures  of  our  North  Ameri- 
cin  Indians  we  often  meet  with  most  poetic  ideas,  and  with 
fflyfliic  productions  which  in  originality,  beauty  and  freshness 
ri?il  many  celebrated  myths  of  the  old  world.  But  we  hardly 
find  any  gnomic  poetry,  riddles  and  proverbs,  nor  can  even  ^o- 
MrMoJ  lexni^i^mtf  be  called  frequent.  To  produce  these,  two  men- 
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tal  qualities  are  necessary — the  power  of  abstraction,  and  the 
tendency  to  use  metaphors  and  symbolic  expressions  in  speaking. 
We  know  that  the  Eastern  Indians  possess  the  latter  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  neither  the  Western  nor  the  Eastern  hunting  Indians 
of  the  United  States  are  possessed  of  large  power  of  abstraction, 
comparable  to  that  of  the  agricultural  populations  of  the  East- 
ern hemisphere.  An  Austrian  investigator,  CAa/*le8  Mayreder^ 
member  of  the  German  Association  for  Oriental  Research,  is 
composing  a  **  Bibliography  of  Proverbs  of  All  Nations,"  and 
requests  every  scientist  in  any  part  of  North  or  South  America, 
to  send  him  information  on  Indmn  Proverbial  Lore  to  his 
address  in    Vienna  IV.^  {Austria)^  Sehleifniuhlgasse^  6. 

Edward  PEcnuEL-LoESOHE,  well  known  by  his  travels  through 
Western  Africa,  and  his  writings  on  ethnology,  is  now  collect- 
ing for  publication  outline  sketches  of  hands  and  feet  from  all 
the  divers  populations  of  the  world,  and  requests  all  the  students 
of  ethnology  coming  in  contact  with  rude,  or  half-civilized 
tribes  to  send  him  sketches  of  this  kuid  to  his  address,  Reichs- 
Strasse  48,  Leipzig  {Germany).  The  mode  of  obtaining  them 
with  accuracy  is  as  follows:  Place  the  foot  lightly  upon  a  sheet 
of  foolscap  paper,  follow  its  outlines  with  a  lead-pencil  held 
vertically^  and  draw  on  the  side  of  it  the  hand  in  the  same 
manner.  The  middle  finger  mv^t  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  lower 
arm.  The  right  hand  has  to  be  drawn  on  side  of  right  foot,  the 
left  hand  on  side  of  left  foot.  Add  length  of  hody^  sex^  a^e^ 
nationality  or  race^  color  of  hair  aiid  eyes;  add  to  this  the  state- 
ment whether  the  individual  is  fat,  lean,  or  of  normal  exterior. 

Mr.  de  ViLLiERS,  the  new  Governor-General  of  French  Cochin- 
China,  was  Director  of  the  Interior  in  the  Algerian  colony 
under  General  Chanzy.  He  is  the  author  of  a  dictionary  of  all 
the  Algerian  tribes  and  their  subdivisions,  which  was  published 
by  the  French  government. 

Yuma. — Mr.  Alphonse  Pinart,  who  lately  visited  the  regions 
around  the  Lower  Colorado  river,  thinks  that  this  name,  given  to 
the  Cnchan  or  Ko-utph4n  Indians,  near  Fort  Puma,  and  to  a 
whole  race  and  linguistic  family,  is  of  Pima  origin.  Hervas 
places  the  Yumas,  rrom  his  ancient  authorities,  between  the  Gila- 
Colorado  confluent  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  Mr.  Pinart  has 
taken  a  vocabulary  of  the  Konino  or  Avesupi  dialect  in  Cataract 
Canon,  Arizona,  and  this  proved  to  belong  to  the  Yuma  family. 
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ARCH^OLOGICAL   NOTES. 

Hknbt  Sohlismann's  excavations,  made  from  March  let  to 
June  5th,  1879,  in  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Heroes,"  oh  the  coast  of 
aneiefU  TroaSj  resulted  in  some  important  discoveries.  Six  of 
these  tnmuli  were  explored.  The  tomb  of  Ilus  proved  to  be 
in  agglomeration  of  earth,  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  near  the  Rhoetean 
promontory,  contained  a  few  horse  bones  only.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  this  artificial  hill  had  been  destroved  by  the  sea  in  a 
iontherly  hurricane.  Only  a  few  fi*agments  of  Roman  brick 
were  found  in  the  tumulus  near  the  southern  extremity  of  New 
Dium,  and  the  conical  mound  on  the  sea-shore  between  the  vil- 
lages of  T^ni  Keni  and  Yeni  Sehir  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
Btoal  sandstone  rock.  The  fifth  tumulus  stood  on  a  natural 
elevation  83  feet  high,  and  proved  to  contain  a  gigantic  quad- 
nagnlar  tower,  probably  of  the  Roman  imperial  epoch,  stand- 
ing exactly  over  a  circular  stone  inclosure  4  feet  4  inches  in 
hwght,  and  34  feet  in  diameter,  wliich  consisted  of  well-fitted, 
beautiiPully  cut  polygons.  This  enclosure  is  supposed  to  be  a 
••cred  fihrine,  erected  during  the  Macedonian  epoch,  the  marks 
rf  an  iron  pick  hammer  being  plainly  visible  on  the  polygons. 
IkBixth  tnmuluB,  66  feet  high,  contained  ancient  pottery,  which 
WIS  thought  to  be  older  yet  than  the  one  discovered  at  Hissarlik. 
A  fragment  of  a  vase  bottom,  with  incised  characters,  was 
•8nt  to  Professor  Sayce,  of  Oxford,  who  wrote  to  Dr.  Schlie- 
DMurn:  **I  do  not  think  it  is  a  real  inscription,  but  it  seems  to 
Be  a  bad  copy  of  a  cuneiform  inscription,  made  by  some  one 
^  did  not  understand  the  latter,  like  the  bad  copies  of  Egyp- 
^•n  hieroglyphics  made  by  the  Phcenicians."  In  the  great 
^ch  excavated  at  Hissarlik  a  large  number  of  manufactured 
|>l)ject8,  large  jars,  owl-headed  vases,  an  ivory  seal,  a  trachyte 
*4>1,  a  treasure  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  rings,  ear  oma- 
^^tB,  (fee,  were  exhumed.  The  orientalist  Emile  Burnouf  and 
Professor  Virchow  were  present  at  the  excavations.  A  geolog- 
ical investigation  of  the  plain  of  the  Skamander  river  proved 
™tt  there  were  no  marine,  but  only  fresh  water  deposits,  and 
™tt  the  theory  prevailing  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  the 
•«ahad  once  formed  a  deep  gulf  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  was 
"rfonnded.     On  June  19th  Schliemaim  left  for  Paris. 

ROCK  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  EUROPE. 

A  learned   traveler,  M.  Emile  Riviere,  while  lately  visiting 

^  valley  of  the  lake  def<  Mennlles^  in  the  French  department 

<>^  the  Alpes  MaTeti/inen^  discovered  in  this  Alpine  valley  a  con- 

•iderable  quantity  of  designs  engraved  upon  the  rocks,  repre- 

wndng  animals,  the  heads  of  homed  cattle,  arms,  hatchets,  and 

other  marks  of  a  mysterious  nature.     M,  Riviere  naturally  de- 
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sired  to  investigate  the  origin  of  these  designs,  that  were        evi- 
dently  very  ancient,  and  made  by  two  quite  distinct  proce^eses, 
incision   and  hammering.     He  was  still  in  doubt,  when  tKnere 
was  placed  in  his  hands  a  copy  of  designs  discovered  in  the       Ai- 
gerian  Sahara  by  the  Rabbi  Mordicai,  the  analogy  of  wlm.ici, 
with  those  of  the  rocks  of  the  lake  des  Memnlles  is  quite  st  Ji'i- 
ing.     It  would  appear  from  this  that  populations  of  the  s^ffle 
civilization  had  existed  in  Morocco  and  Liguria,  at  some  epocA 
not  well  determined,  but  probably,  to  judge  from  the  fonn  of 
certain  figures,  posterior  to  the  neolithic  period.     These  desig/is, 
likewise,  are  quite  similar  to  those  found  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Canary  Isles. 

Now,  the  remarkable  anatomical  connection  existing  between 
the  Gusnches  formerly  inhabiting  the  Canaries,  and  the  race 
represented  by  the  skulls  found  in  the  Cro-Magnon  to  which 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes  belonged,  has  been 
pointed  out. — If.  E.  Journal  of  Ed. 

THE  ZULU  WEAPON. 

The  Zulus  have  two  principal  kinds  of  weapons,  the  throwing 
and  the  stabbing,  the  latter  with  a  long  and  straight  blade.  To  a 
Kaffir,  this  weapon  is  literally  the  staff  of  life.  With  it  he  kills 
his  enemy  and  his  game,  slauglvtei*s  and  cuts  up  his  cattle,  trains 
their  horns,  shaves  his  own  or  his  neighbor's  head,  does  his  car- 
pentry and  furriery,  and  countless  other  jobs  of  various  sorts. 
In  its  original  form  the  assagai  was  essentially  a  missel ;  but  the 
renowned  Chaka,  among  other  military  reforms,  converted  it 
into  a  shorter  and  heavier  stabbing  spear,  unfit  for  throwing,  and 
only  to  be  used  at  close  quarters.  The  shaft,  with  an  average 
length  of  nearly  five  feet,  and  a  diameter  equal  to  a  man's  little 
finger,  is  cut  from  the  assagai  tree  (curtisia  jaginea)  which  is  not 
unlike  mahogany.  The  wood  is  brittle  yet  elastic,  the  latter 
quality  giving  the  spear  that  peculiar  vibratory  motion  on  which 
its  accuracy  of  flight  so  much  depends.  On  account  of  the 
brittleness,  a  novice  will  break  many  shafts  before  he  learns  to 
throw  his  assagai  secundum  artem.  Inaptly  cast,  the  shaft  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  ground  is  liable  to  whip  forward  and 
break  off  short  above  the  blade.  The  assagai  heads  are  generally 
blade-shaped;  some  consist  of  a  mere  spike,  and  a  few  are 
barbed.  When  the  first  shape  is  adopted,  wliether  with  or  with- 
out the  barb,  there  is  invariably  a  raised  ridge  along  the  center 
of  the  blade,  which  is  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the 
other.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  peculiarity  of  form  are 
that  this  acts  like  the  feathers  of  an  arrow,  and  that  as  the  heads 
are  always  made  of  soft  iron  they  can  be  more  easily  sharpened 
when  blunted  by  use. — Pvilic  Opinion. 
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EXCHANGES. 

North  American  Review, — The  August  number  has  an  inter- 
esting article  by   Richard  Wagner — an   autobiography.     The 
Diary  of  a  Public  Man  brings  out  some  interesting  and  new 
facts  in  the  political  history  of  the  war.     The  most  valuable  ar- 
ticle to  our  readers,  however,  is  that  by  John  Fisk,  on  recent 
works  on  ancient  history  and  philology.     The  books  mentioned 
in  the  last  article  are  such  as  every  ethnologist  should  possess. 
They  are  as  follows :  Pezzi's  Aryan  Philology,  Pictet's  Origines 
Indo-Europeanes,  Hearn's  Arj^an  Household,  Keary's  Dawn  of 
History,  Duncker's  History  of  Antiquity ;  also  Village  Commu- 
nities and  History  of   Early  Institutions,  by  Mr.   McClellan ; 
Primitive  Marriage,  by  M.  F.  Coulanges;  and  Ancient  Society, 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Morgan. 

Ths  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for  July  has  an 
interesting  article  upon  the  Boundary  Line  Between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Hazzen,  being  a  jour- 
nal by  Eichard  Hazzen,  surveyor,  1741.  The  book  notices  in  this 
JMgazine  are  always  instructive,  as  the  society  which  it  represents 
tt  wmsnally  fortunate  in  receiving  the  latest  works  on  local  and 
™ily  history.  An  archaeological  society  located  in  the  West, 
which  could  receive  such  donafions,  would  be  exceedingly  val- 
uable. 

BMiotheca  Sacra, — The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July  has  two  ' 
wticlee  upon  scientific  topics,  one  a  critical  exegesis  of  the  Bible 
'We of  the  -word  firmament jhj  Charles  B.  AVarring,  Ph.  D. ;  the 
o^er,  Bible  Illustrations  from  Bible  Lands,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
lowry,  D.  D.  The  review  of  books  recently  written  upon  this 
^object  in  the  last  article  is  very  valuable. 

The  New  Englander, — This  magazine  seems  likely  to  grow 
^to  the  versatile  and  elaborate  character  which  no  other  maga- 
one  on  the  continent  possesses.  The  Nineteenth  Century 
*n<i  the  Contem,porary  Review  have  no  counterparts  except  as 
the  New  Englander  reaches  their  standard. 

The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,     Nearly  every  number  of 
this  magazine  has  a  valuable  article  upon  archaeology.     The  July 
nnmber  contains  one  by  Henry  M.  Baird,  D.  D., — Cesnola's  Cy- 
prus and  Cypriote  Art, — in  which  the  author  describes  the  work 
which  that  man  accomplished  during  his  Consulship.      Presi- 
(ient  Lincoln  did  a  great  work  for  science  when  he  appointed 
Gen.  Cesnola  as  consul  in  Cyprus.      But  Gen.   Cesnola  did  a 
greater  work  for  his  country  when  he  sent  back  his  valuable  col- 
lection and  deposited  it  in  the  Museum  in  New  York.     The 
wliole  number  of  objects  obtained  was  35,573.     Of  these  5,000 
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were  lost  at  sea,  and  there  are  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York  2,100  statues  in  stone,  marble  or  terra  cotta;  4,200 
busts  and  heads;  14,241  vases;  3,719  bottles,  cups,  etc,  in  glass, 
and  1,594  articles  of  gold. 

Magazine  of  American  History. — This  jounjal  in  its  de- 
partment is  a  model.  The  original  documents  and  notes  con- 
tain a  vast  amount  of  valuable  reference  to  Indian  history  and 
names,  making  it  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  archaeologist.  The 
August  number  contains  a  curious  article  by  James  Parton,  on 
the  Traditional  and  Ileal  Washington,  being  a  review  of  a  curi- 
ous book  called  Weems'  life  of  Washington,  Mr.  Parton  speaks 
of  the  fiction  of  the  hatchet,  but  we  really  would  like  to  have 
that  author  prove  the  story  to  be  the  fabrication  of  a  traveling 
bookseller,  a  story  invented  by  Weems,  or  else  leave  us  to  our 
happy  belief  in  George  Washington's  truthfulness  when  a  boy. 

The  American  Naturalist, — This  magazine  has  an  article  in 
the  August  number  by  our  associate,  Mr.  A.  S.  Gatschet,  upon 
adjectives  of  color  in  Indian  languages;  also,  in  October  an  arti- 
cle by  S.  L.  Frey,  on  the  ancient  works  of  New  York  State,  under 
the  title  of  "Were  They  Mound  Builders >"  The  notes  by  Prof. 
O.  T.  Mason  are  always  good.  The  Naturalist  is  very  fortunate 
in  having  so  able  a  corps  of  editors,  and  especially  in  having 
the  aid  oi  the  last-named  gentleman.  The  magazine  is  also  very 
commendable  for  the  variety  of  its  contents,  but  more  especiallj 
for  its  scientific  honesty,  candor,  and  kindness  of  spirit. 

Kansas  City  Review, — This  magazine  has  been  publishing 
Prof.  Putnam's  explorations  in  Tennessee,  with  cuts,  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  completed  them  in  the  Sep- 
tember number.  There  is  also  in  the  August  number  an  article 
by  Prof.  B.  F.  Mudge,  entitled,  Antiquity  of  Man ;  also  in  the 
September  number  one  on  the  Home  of  the  Mastodon,  from  the 
New  York  World,  describing  the  mastodon  recently  exhumed 
at  Newburg.  The  magazine  also  contains  a  great  variety  of 
other  subjects,  and  is  a  remarkably  interesting  and  valuable  pub- 
lication. 

Popular  Science  Monthly, — This  magazine  is  always  welcome 
to  our  table,  for  aside  from  its  thoroughly  scientific  character,  it 
always  contains  something  fresh  and  new  on  our  special  subject. 
For  instance,  the  September  number  contains,  besides  a  quota- 
tion from  our  own  article  on  European  and  American  Archae- 
ology, several  quotations  upon  primitive  innocence  and  ironlesa 
civilization,  and  the  color  sense  in  Savages.  The  literary  notices 
of  the  magazine  always  contain  something  instructive,  as  the 
editor  is  "  up  "  in  the  latest  books  and  scientific  works.  We 
always  enjoy  reading  these  reviews. 
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American  Bookseller. — Published  by  the  American  News 
Company.  This  valuable  booksellers'  journal  contains  every 
mcmdi  an  index  to  the  current  periodical  literature  which  every 
Bcholar  should  possess.  Mr.  C.  T.  S.  Davis,  the  compiler  of  this 
index,  is  a  gentleman  of  scholarly  attainments  and  great  skill  in 
analjziiig  and  classifying  subjects. 

The  Universalist  Quarterly. — The  April  number  of  this 
magazine  interested  us  exceedingly.  The  articles  upon  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  prophets,  by  Prof.  O.  Cone,  D.  D.,  and  upon  tfie 
inspiration  of  the  bible,  by  Mary  J.  Delong,  are  very  valuable, 
"mre  is  also  an  editorial  upon  scientific  facts  and  conjectures 
which  ought  to  be  published  again  and  have  a  wider  circulation. 

BOOKS    AND    PAMJMILET8. 

BQITH,  MIMTH  AND  TENTH  ANNUAL  BEP0BT8  of  the  Geologioal  Survey  of  Indi- 
ioa,mtde  during  the  vears  of  1876-77-78.  By  E.  T.  Cox,  State  Geologist  AssiBted  by 
Pnt  John  OoUett,  and  Dr.  O.  M.  Levette.    Indianapolis,  1879. 

This  volume,  like  all  of  Prof.  Cox's  reports,  is  very  full  in  its 
dacriptions  of  ancient  mounds  and  earthworks.  The  book  con- 
tains no  less  than  six  full  page  illustrations  of  ancient  works. 
There  are  contributions  in  it  on  the  subject,  from  Samuel  Mor- 
riBon,  Dr.  G.  M.  Levette,  J.  C.  MacPherson,  besides  those  of 
ftof.  Cox,  himself.  We  owe  our  thanks  for  this  volume  to  Prof. 
JAn  CoUett,  who  succeeds  Prof.  Cox,  in  the  Geological  Review. 

ADBIOBY  OF  OKEGON,  1792-1840.    Drawn  from  personal  observation  and  authentic 


Se: 
,  _     . .  ,  Oregon,  1870. 

This  volume  of  624  pages,  of  finely  printed  matter,  is  the  best 
•od  perhaps  the  only  reliable  history  of  Oregon.  The  author 
^ires  great  praise  for  thus  collecting  and  compiling  so  much 
"Wrterial,  concerning  the  early  history  of  this  new  and  far  off 
State.  He  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  volume  so 
gWierouBly  forwarded  to  us. 

"KnCBSS  OF  MISSIONS  IN  AFBICA.    By  Pres.  S.  G.  Bartlett,  D.  D.    Published  by 
lhBA.B.aF.  M.    Boston,  1879. 

While  English  and  American  travelers  are  opening  the  dark 
^tinent  to  our  view,  and  English  armies  are  subduing  the  dark- 
conned  inhabitants,  American  missionaries  are  endeavoring  to 
^w  the  light  of  the  Gospel  into  their  darkened  minds.  The 
Nonaries  of  the  American  Board  in  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  among 
4e  Zulus  alone,  number  twenty -two.  Central  Africa,  so  fully 
*rie  known  by  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Henrj"  M.  Stanley,  has  not 
J8t  been  occupied,  but  arrangements  are  being  perfected  for 
Rework. 

^IgKJILDIHa  AND  VOTAGE  OF  THE  GBIFFON  IN  1697.    By  O.  H.  Marshall.    Be- 
9nM  from  tbe  pnblioation  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society.     Vol.  I,  No.  7.    Aug.  1879. 

What  Mr.  O.  H.  Marshall  undertakes  to  do  he  always  does 
*«11.  In  the  line  of  early  American  history  he  is  without  a 
pc^.  The  work  that  he  has  done  in  identifying  historical  locali- 
tieB  IB  exceedingly  valuable.     In  this  pamphlet,  he  has  proved 
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that  the  mouth  of  the  Cayuga  creek  is  unquestionably  the  true 
locality  where  the  the  Griffon  {sic)  was  built.  If  Mr.  Marshall 
will  next  solve  for  us  the  mystery  of  the  Griffon's  final  wreck 
and  disappearance,  one  point  in  early  history  will  be  cleared  up. 
We  hope  that  the  author  may  be  spared  to  give  us  many  more 
contributions  in  this  line  of  research. 

MADISONVILLE  EXPLORATIONS.    Appendix  A,  of  Prof.  Short's  forthooming  work. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of  Madison ville,  Ohio,  is 
very  fortunate  in  having  such  thorough  and  judicious  investiga- 
tors among  its  members.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Metz,  Hon.  Joseph 
Cox,  H.  B.  Whetsel,  Charles  F.  Low,  and  the  Secretary,  Frank 
W.  Langdon,  are  doing  good  work.  If  these  gentlemen  will 
hereafter  send  us  the  report  of  their  explorations,  we  shall  be 
much  obliged. 

BEVUE  DE  LINGUISTiqUE  ET  DE  PmLOLOGIE  COMPARlvE  RECUEIL  TRIMES- 
TRIEL.  Par.  M.  Girard  De  Riolle.  Avec  Le  Coucoiirs  de  MM.  Emile  Pigot  et  Julien 
Vinson,  et  La  Collaboration  de  divers  Savants  Francais  et  Etrangers.  Tome  Doiudezne 
Fasciculi  3.    Juillet,  1879.    Paris,  Maisonneuvo,  1879. 

Traiti  du  decret  et  de  I'arret  divins  par  le  docteur  Abd-ar- 
Razzav.  Guyard.  Du  parler  des  homines  et  du  parler  dee  fem- 
mes  dans  la  lacgue  caraibe.  Lucien  Adam.  Note  sur  le  parler 
des  hommes  et  le  parler  des  femmes  dans  la  langue  chiquita. 
— V  Henry. 

Lee  basque  navarrais-espag  iiol  a  la  fire  du  Vie,  Siecle,  Julien 
Vinson. 

THE  SCmiPTUBES  OF  SANTA  LUCIA  COSUMALWHUAPA  IN  GUATEMALA,  with 
an  account  of  travels  in  Central  America  and  on  the  Western  coast  of  South  Axnertea. 
By  S.  Habel,  M.  D.    Smithsonian  contributions. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the 
Science  of  Archseology  and  Ethnology  in  this  country.  The 
eight  plates  of  superb  engravings  are  a  whole  volume  in  them- 
selves, being  suggestive  of  a  symbolism  which,  though  little  un- 
derstood, is  worthy  of  profound  studying. 

ANALES  DEL  MUSEO  NACIONAL  DE  MEXICO.    Tome  L    Entrega  6a. 

This  work  will  be  reviewed  by  our  associate.  Ad.  F.  Bande- 
lier,  in  our  next  number. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

"Prehistoric  World,"  by  Elie  Berthel;  will  be  published  soon 
by  Porter  &  Coates,  in  au  English  translation. 

Martin  R.  Delany,  The  Origin  of  Races  and  Color;  with 
an  Archaeological  Compendium  of  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  Civi- 
lization.    Harper  &  Bros. 

Rev,  Joseph  Wold,  The  Lost  Ten  Tribes  and  1882.  J.  Hug- 
gins,  New  York.  The  N.  Y.  Herald  speaks  of  this  pregnantty 
funny  book,  with  its  mystic  title,  as  follows:  "It  settles  slapdash 
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the  fate  of  the  world,  according  to  Revelation,  interpreted  by 

the  four  Fb  through  a  blind  alley  in  the  Great  Pyramid 

WTien  he  comes  to  Armageddon,  he  gives  the  beast  "Rome"  many 
a  whack  of  his  prophetic  wand  or  shillelah  over  its  homy  head. " 
Henry,  V.  Esqiiisse  d'une  grammaire  raisonecJ  de  la  langue 
Jeoute,  d'apres  la  grammaire  et  le  vocabulaire  de  Ivan  V^niam- 
inov.    Paris:  Maisonneuve  &  Co.,  1879.     8°. 

Lenannanty  Fran9ois.  Lettres  Assyriologiques ;  seconde 
airie:  Etudes  accadiennes.  Paris:  Maisonneuve  &  Co.,  1879. 
4°.    (Forms  the  first  section  of  volume  third.) 

Oppertj  Jules:  le  peuple  et  le  langue  des  Medes.  Paris, 
1879.    8°. 

Van  EySy  I.  W.  J.  Grammaire  comparee  des  dialectes 
bagqnes.    Paris,  1879.     8^ 

Orwi,  le  compte  Charles  de,  Sud-Amerique.  Se jours  et 
voyages  an  Br^sil,  k  la  Plata,  en  Bolivia  et  au  Perou.  Paris: 
Hon,  1879.     12^ 

Birmger-FSrand,  L.  I.  B.  Les  peuplades  de  la  S^n^gambie ; 
ethnographie,  moeurs  et  coutumes,  legendes.  Paris:  E.  Leroux, 
iMger.    1879. 

LATEST  NEWS. 
Bev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  who  recently  died 
«t  Berlin,  was  one  of  the  best  Egyptologists  of  this  country.  He 
fcniighed  notes  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  a  few  years  ago,  which 
TOe  very  valuable.  We  had  hoped  to  secure  his  services  for  this 
journal,  but  a  letter  sent  to  Berlin  did  not  reach  its  destination 
till  after  his  death. 

The  Afnertca7i  Association yor  the  Advancerrunt  of  Sri <  nee, 

— Someverx*  interesting  papers  upon  the  subject  of  authropol- 

^  were  read  at  the  Saratoga  meeting,  Aug.  27  to  Sept.  2. 

They  were   as  follows:    The   Ethnical   Influences  of  Physical 

Geography,   by   Daniel   Wilson;    The  Sign   Language  of    the 

Xorth  American  Indians,   by   Garrick  Mallery;    four  papei-s 

npon  the  Superstitions  of  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  Mis- 

oMsippi  Valley,  relative  to  the   rabbit,  serpents,  the   owl  and 

thunder,  by  J.    G.   Henderson;    Exhibition  of    Archoeological 

Objects,  by  S.  S.  Haldeman;  Archaeology  of  Champlain  Valley, 

by  George  H.  Perkins;  Archaeology  of  Missouri,  by  H.  II.  Riis- 

«eU;   Notes  from  Japan,  by  Edward   S.  Moi-se;    A    Polished 

Stone  Implement,  by  John  M.  Currier;  iVmber  and  Jade,  by 

Itrs.  E.  A.  Smith:  Hereditarv  Transmission,  bv  Louis  Elsbercr; 

Ethnological  Map  of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  All)ert 

S.  Bickmore;  The  Stone  Implements  and  Pottery  of  Southern 

tfomid  BoUders,  by  F.  W.  Putnam. 
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THE  MOUND  BUILDERS. 

BY    J.  E.  BTEVENSON. 
Read  before  the  Muscatine  Academy  of  Sciences,  Doc.  '2d,  1878. 

**  There  is  a  temple  In  ruin  stands, 
Fashioned  by  long-forgotten  hands.  *' 

The  mounds  that,  with  rare  exception,  crown  every  eminence 

fronting  the   great   Father  of  Waters  on   the  east  and  west, 

whether  they  be  of  temple,  tower,  pyi*e  or  dwelling,  are  all  that 

time  has  left  us  of  a  people  who  have  long  been  extinct.     Who 

they  were  we  know  not,  where  and  when  they  originated  as  a 

dirtinct  people  is  equally  obscure;  their  language  is  as  dead  as 

their  bones;   their  habits  and  customs  are  the  subjects  of  vain 

conjecture;  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage  on  these  beautiful  hills 

•nd  prairies  is  a  matter  of  scientific  sjieculation ;    their  chief 

flien  are  unknown;    their  tribes   unnumbered;    their  bones  are 

Airt,  and  their  implements,  utensils  and  ornaments  are  toys  in 

file  huids  of  children  of  a  later  race  and  a  generation,  who  are 

SQccessors  to  their  inheritance.     Their  name  even  is  unknown, 

•nd  they  are  called  Mound  Builders. 

Who  these  Mound  Builders  were ;  when  they  existed  or  what 
their  government,  habits,  religion,  arts,  etc.,  we  shall  not  under- 
take to  answer.  These  are  proldenis  for  science  to  solve;  I  shall 
only  give  a  few  of  the  impressions  which  I  have  received  from 
an  attentive  study  of  these  works,  as  together  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  exploring  them  for  the  three  years  past. 

That  such  a  people  did  exist  here  wc  have  positive  proof  in 
the  thousands  of  mounds  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys. 
That  they  were  endowed  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of    Indians   who  succeeded 
tbemand  preceded  us,  and  that  they  worshiped  (to  us  an  unknown^ 
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(fod  <.)!'  God8  is  evident.  That  thev  revered  and  houored 
their  dead,  they  have  left  us  ample  proof.  That  they  were  a 
pcacea!)le  and  industrious  people  is  shown  by  all  that  is  legible 
of  their  history — their  works.  What  invasion  and  destruction  by 
enemies,  or  famine  or  pestilence  overwhelmed  and  extenuuiated 
them,  or  whither  they  went  when  they  departed,  is  cloaked  by  time 
and  shrouded  by  mystery.  Time,  long  and  unending  time,  has 
long  since  rounded  and  completed  the  period  of  their  existence, 
as  even  now  a  new  cycle  is  in  like  manner  about  completing  the 
destinv  of  the  Indian. 

Our  beautiful  city  is  reared  in  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  past, 
and  the  white  farm  houses  that  peer  out  from  the  beautiful  nat- 
ural groves  crowning  our  bluffs,  are  built  upon  and  surrounded 
by  the  graves  of  a  dej)arted  and  absolutely  extinct  nice  of  hu- 
man beings.      Until   within  a  few  ycai-s  past,  the  aggressive 
Anglo-Saxon  has  been  content  with  plowing  down  and  digging 
up  (as  suited  his  convenience  in  cultivating  and  improving)  the 
traces  of  this  forgotten  people;  and  if  a  fragment  of  a  bone  or 
a  piece  of  pottery  attracted  his  attention  it  only  recalled  to  hi^ 
mind  the  accomplished  destiny  of  this  Race.     These  remaiuB 
of  works  and  mounds  have  generally  been  regarded  as  the  work 
of  the  Indian  and,  being  so  connnon,  elicited  but  little  attention. 
But  scientific  research  has  at  last  attracted  to  these  mounds  and 
tumuli  of  a  prehistoric  man  a  univei'sal  intei'est.     Scientific  in- 
vestigatoi"S  are  delving  into  the  mysteries  of  the  caves  of  Europe, 
an<l  the  mounds  and  stone  wall  ruins  of  America,  and  from  a 
few  facets  gathered  here  and  there,  have  peopled  this  old  world 
in  j)rehistoric  times,  with  a  race  of  men  heretofore  unknown; 
a  people  whose  implements  of  war  and  peace    were  roughly 
chipped  from  stone  or  made  of  bone;    whose  hal)itation8  were 
caves  or  rude  attempts  at  building;    whose  wants  were  few  and 
simple,  and  mainly  supj)lied  by  nature.     In  fact  just  such  a 
people  as  connnon  sense  will   associate  with  the  natural  sur- 
roundings, (conditions  and  circumstances  of  primitive  man.    The 
remains  of  early  man  are  not  coniined  to  any  particular  country 
or  locality,  and  are  missing  nowhere  in  the  inhabitable  climates. 
In  the  cemented  grave  and  beneath  suc(;essive  lava  beds  of  dead 
volcanoes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  hundreds  of   feet 
below  the  surface,  the  bones  of  man  are  found,  and  with  them 
those  of  the  ma-stodon.     In  the  caves  of  Europe  intombed  be- 
neath successive  floors  of  (rave,  earth,  gravel,  fallen  rock,   and 
calcareous  deposits  of  great  depth,  with  the  bones  of  the  cave  beaTi 
woolly   rhinoceros,    Irish   reindeer  and  mannnoth    (all   extinct 
species),  are  the  bones  of  man.    Among  the  glacial  boulders  and 
drift  deposit  of  quarternary  date  are  found  the  wrought  stone 
implements  of  man. 
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What  iiatnral  inducements  persuaded  these  ancient  aborigines 
to  80  densely  people  this  district  we  may  with  some  certainty 
arrive  at,  by  studying  the  topography  of   the  country  in  this 
vicinity  as  it  then  was.    The  Mississippi  has  cut  its  channel  over 
and  into  what  once  was  the  bottom  of  an  inland  sea  at  the  close 
of  the  glacial  period — rapidly  at  first,  through  the  light  deposit 
or  sediment, — slowly  through  the  calcareous  and  sandstone  rock* 
which  persistently  held  the  water  in  check,  as  for  example  at 
Keokuk.  At  these  points  the  water-scarred  bluffs  hold  the  Father 
of  Waters  in  a  tight  embrace.     Between  these  points  the  slug-^ 
gish  waters  expanded  as  the  yielding  banks  crumbled  and  drifted 
awav,  fonning  small  lakes.      As  the  barriers  wore  down,  the 
waters  withdrew  into  narrower  and  deeper  channels,  leaving  ex- 
posed its  shallows  and  bars  to  become  bottom  lands  and  islands, 
u  we  find  them  now.     When  the  Mound  Buildei-s  firet  viewed 
the  Mississippi,  it  was  probably  a  cliain  of   shallow  lakes  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  extending  from  base  of  bluff   to  bluff. 
Where  is  now  bottom-land,  from  Drury's  Landing  to  New  Boston, 
on  the  Illinois  shore  and  Muscatine  Island,  on  the  Iowa  side,  trav- 
ewed  with  sloughs  and  dotted  with  lakes  and  bayous,  were  probably 
wamps,  marshes,  and  shallow  open  water  from  eight  to  ten  by 
twentv  miles  in  extent.     This  would  furnish  the  Mound  Build- 
OS  abundance  of  fish  and  fowl,  as  it  would  be  a  natural  resort  for 
both,  while  at  the  same  time  an  immense  number  could  live  in 
cummunieatiug  distance  by  signal  fires,  as  there  was  nothing  to 
obstruct  the  view  in  anv  direction  over  this  entire  tract.      These 
were  the  natural  physical  advantages  afforded  by  this  primitive 
I*ke  over  a  section  of  the  river  confined  between  close  and  tortu- 
ous bluffs.    The  seat  of  government  was  located  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Iowa  with  the  Mississippi,  for  its  strategetical  advantages, 
being  located  in  a  U  like  bend  of  the  Iowa.*      Fifteen  feet  of 
^ter  above  present  high- watermark  would  restore  this  primitive 
lake  from  bluff  to  bluff,  as  can  be  attested  bv  manv  of  our  citizens 
^  have  had  personal  experience  in  vainly  endeavoring  to  stay 
the  angrj'  waters  in  their  headlong  course  across  the  island  levee, 
ttd  have  seen  the  roofs  of  island  buildings  protruding  above  a 
RUTpiug  sea  of  water. 

Imagine  the  wierd  night  scenes  presented  here  for  ages,  long 
before  the  ancient  mariner  of  the  so-called  old  world  dared  to 
Mvigate  beyond  sight  of  his  native  shore  lines,  when  the  fires  on 
I  hundred  hills  were  gleaming  through  the  gloomy  distances,  and 
Jom  bluff  to  bluff,  penciling  their  rays  on  the  broad  smooth  sur- 
■ce  of  water  between,  and  lighting  up  the  stately  oaks  above, 

*A  put  oi  group  B  and  a  few  other  moonds  in  this  locality,  are  tho  only  mounds  I  have 
-  boJlt  bttoaath  tiia  blafla,  bnt  they  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  above  present 
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while  oil  the  hill  tops  iieari»st  could  be  s^eeii  the  swarthy  forms  of 
the  assembled  iiiha!)itiiiits,  gesticulatin<j:  in  a  grotesque  dance  or 
performing  a  barbarous  ceivmony,  accompanied  with  shouts  and 
the  din  of  nuiny  viMces  and  we  have  an  ideal  night  scene  of 
'this  primitive  lake  and  its  inhabitants  thousands  of  yeai**  ago. 
,    I  will  attempt  to  show  as  far  as  T  am  able  from  the  facts  as- 
certained by  an  examination  of   their  works,  that  the  Mound 
Huildei's  were  a  <listinct  race  of  j^euple  fn>m  our  nomadic  Indians. 
The  nu>unds  were  ancient, — as  [  shall  attempt  to  show  hereafter 
— and,  as  it  is  the  otHce  i.»f  time  and  elements  to  level  all  things, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  niuunds  were  much  larger 
when  built,  than  now,  for  thev  have  settled  until  the  soil  com- 
pi>sing  them  is  as  comj^act  as  the  clay  of  the  Iduffs,  and  the  raiiis 

and  winds  of  manv  vears  have  cn.»dtMl  rheir  surfa<*e,  ])ut  still  thev 

•  •  • 

an*  lariTc,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  verv  numennis. 

The  tirsr  fact,  then,  that  is  plainly  evident,  is,  that  immense 
labor  and  united  effoit  was  ivquired  tueivct  them,  with  the  rude 
tlint  implements  to  dig,  anil  the  }>«>t>,  skins  or  l»askets  to  carry 
dirt.  An  averaire  mound  4-ontain>  abont  tiftv  cubir  vards  of 
<*arth.  A  cubic  vard  i.»f  eaith  will  averaire  about  two  loads  for 
a  two-ht»iNe  team.as  usuallv  drawn  up'U  nur  public  w«  irks,  or  one 
vcrv  larsrc  load.  It  would  take  ft»ur  nu-n,  with  sharp.  l»riirht 
steel  slunels  and  picks,  and  one  Team,  abnut  four  days  ti»  Imild  a 
mound,  whiih  would  ri^mpare  wirh  an  average  runudus.  Estima- 
ting tliar  one  man  with  nuKleni  apjdiaiires,  i*i.»uld  in  one  day 
arci'Uiplish  a>  murh  as  rwcnty-tivc  M. .mid  I'uilders.  with  their 
crude  app::a!h*es,  then  i:  wouU  rake  i-tie  huii-ireil  Mi«nnd  Build- 
ers as  manv  davs  to  coTistnu-r  a  miv.md,  -'r  ::  would  take  one 
Ml  -u :  id  1 »;; :  \\  ie  r  f  •  ns  r  1  v.;  1 1  d  re«  1  d  ay  -  .'«t  u : . : : :  :err  r.  pr  ed  lain  »r,  or 
niorv*  :l:an  one  vear.  Theu  allvwiiiir  "V.e-half  **i  his  time  .for 
pn.v'.;rinir  a  sr.bsisrev.ce  bv  arr^»w  Tv.akv.iir.  liiiTirino^  a!id  tishincf. 
and  t-'V  w:!::er  :ii.^:i:lis  a::ii  *-:v.tav..r.iMi:-  wo  a:  lie  r,  •.•!ie-thini  t^f  a 
year,  and  we  ::!id  :V.a:  ::  !::*.;s:  liave  :;iki::  :'!::-  pr:::::r:ve  man.  in 

fa».:.  aN'*.::  ::ve  years  :•■  e^Vi-t  a  :r..»i::::.     TV.o!;  if  we  rake  *»i\e  of 

;.  ••  •»..«•  ,•  ij 

■    ' »>    **'ti**"i*<i     1  ■•  i*"*s •'*"'■  .'      <^-;  V     "^  \  »■     ■•.••-   «.-■  1      ••;■»*.•    V'l'^'ii     *T   ^r*! 'ill 111 

h-lY»»    •^•'•^T'*    .A*!'     *    .'••^••••.»    .i»'     ,■  *-i  '  •  •■ '. '"V       *•.■"■"•■».  I"     "V^^     r^1»"»    TP- 

st^arvh  ::.:;s  t:ir  :i:ade.  ::•'  evi-'.e:.  e  is  f.::T-.i  -f  ..-ther  :han  the 
s::ur:e>:  an 'iav.ves  f.-r  r:::s  w.r<.  •  r  :;i:i:  :he  M- ■:;:.■.:  Ruildeis 
wen^  :l:e  .wv.ers  •  f  '  eas's  .  :  -'".r^ic-..  The  :-':::  *>,  rlie  Mound 
Builders  wert-  .::ii..':er!>:iva''v  '.v...-/ke:v.  T:::r  -he  Indian  is 
ehanic:er:s::»-ay.v  !:..;.  ■e:.:,  *.::•.•>  si'/j:  a'.'  'a'-  r  :ivv.  :he  so.uaw, 
aud  dev,  vir.g  r.is  :i!'.-.e  :-;■  w:ir  ar.';  'i.e  ^V.ase,  rv-,*.::rx:s  :....  proof. 
Their  dead  are  •ieiysirtd  ::.  sI:aV.  -v  rr:»v^s.  o:v.:>j-/'v  .»iven,  or 
tied  to  liinivi  ot  rrw-s.  S:r.e  ..-:  :::t'.r  gr:»vts  :ir\-  o  •.•ei>>i:  bat  a 
spade  of  earth  r^*:::-  ved,  e\y-><s  :V.e  rx.:i::i!v.s  orsiv.jx-i  f.-r  nrom, 
as  if  rhev  had  b«v:i  bv.rUv.  :v.  s  i^s:-::  '.e.     Ore:;.  :v.;iuhers  of 
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men,  women  and  cliildren,  are  piled  promiscuously  together,  as 
IE  to  save  the  labor  of  a  decent  burial.  We  have  sevei*al  times 
unearthed  these  bone  piles  when  excavating  a  mound.  Aversion 
to  labor  is  one  of  the  most  clearly  marked  traits  of  the  Indian, 
and  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  civilization.  He  is  a 
pensioner  on  the  boimty  of  the  government,  and  though  amply 
provided  with  the  implements  of  husbandry  .will,  when  hunger 
arouses  him,  resort  to  the  chase  or  murder  and  pillage.  Take 
men  who  can  patiently  toil  for  years,  or  a  lifetime  in  piling  earth, 
building  rude  cities,  towns,  temples,  beacons,  sacrificial  and 
sepulchural  mounds,  and  substitute  their  rude  implements  by 
better,  and  they  would  be  as  likely  to  accept  them  as  the  farmer 
the  iron  mould  board  plow  for  the  wooden,  the  steel  for  the  iron, 
the  sulky  in  lieu  of  all. 

The  industry  of  the  Mound  Builders  is  oni  of  the  points 
impressed  upon  us  as  one  of  the  results  of  our  ohsenrntions.  It 
noay  be  said,  however,  that  the  (citizens  of  Muscatine  enjoy  unusual 
advantages  for  the  study  of  this  mysterious  people.  Few  locali- 
ties present  more  numerous  works  of  the  Mound  Builders;  and, 
in  fact,  it  would  seem  that  this  region  was  made  the  center  of  a 
laiige  population.  The  villages,  defenses  and  burial  places  of 
this  strange  people  were  scattered  over  this  region  and  have  left 
onarks  of  their  presence  and  long  habitation  upon  nearly  every 
bill-side. 

From  an  imaginary  point  near  Drury's  Landing,  a  few  miles 
ibove  OP  east  of  our  city,  to  another  like  point,  and  down  the 
river  near  Toolesboro  and  New  Boston,  distant  from  the  first 
point  some  twenty  miles,  the  bluffs  (once  the  Mississippi  river 
shore  line),  recede  from  each  other  some  eight  miles,  and  upon 
ill  the  highest  points  are  found  groups  of  mounds  numbering 
dl  the  way  from  two  or  three  to  one  hundred  or  more,  varying 
in  size  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter  of 
base  and  from  two  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Various  examin- 
ations have  been  made  of  these  mounds  at  difi^erent  times  by 
rarious  persons,  and  the  endeavor  has  been,  by  close  and  careful 
observation  and  examination,  to  leani  somewhat  concerning  our 
Muscatine  Mound  Builders.  I  will,  therefore,  first  give  a  detailed 
lescription  of  the  examinations  made  of  some  of  the  mounds  of 
several  of  the  many  groups,  though  it  may  be  well  to  note  that 
:he  explorations  thus  far  made  are  comparatively  superficial. 
Considering  the  immense  num!)er  clustered  upon  the  bluffs  in 
:he  entire  circuit  of  about  fifty  miles,  from  Drury's  Landing  to 
S^ew  Boston  on  the  Illinois  side,  and  from  Toolesboro  to  Musca- 
;ine  on  the  Iowa  side,  the  developments  thus  far  made  are  prob- 
ibly  insignificant  compared  with  what  will  likely  follow  in  the 
^itnre.     No  knowledge  has  yet  been  gained  of  the  number  of 
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mounds  in  this  circuit,  but,  judging  from  what  we  have  seen, 
fifty  mounds  to  the  mile  would  be  a  low  estimate,  and  this  would 
make  two  thousand  five  hyndred  mounds,  exclusive  of  earth 
works,  in  this  single  locality. 

The  mounds  are  generally  built  upon  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  if  erected  for  burial  purposes,  the  bodies  were 
usually  placed  upon  the  level  ground  and  the  earth  heaped  above 
them.      One  exception   to  the  rule  might  be   mentioned :  A 
mound  was  opened  near  the  village  of  Toolesboro,  where  the 
soil  had  been  removed  and  the  original  structure  erected  on  a 
clay  bed.     The  clay  in  this  vicinity  is  so  hard  as  to  resist  the 
efforts  of  those  who  dig  below  the  surface  except  as  the  pick  has 
been  used.     At  what  depths  the  relics  might  have  been  found 
if  the  excavations  had  been  carried  further  we  do  not  know* 
But  in  most  cases  the  undisturbed  soil  is  generally  an  indication 
that  the  erection  was  above  the  surface;  though  we  learn  that  at 
Davenport,  relics  have  been  discovered  at  a  depth  of  nine  feet 
An  evidence  of  the  work  involved  in  constructing  these  mounds, 
is  given  in  the  difficulty  with  which  the  earth,  of  which  they  were 
composed,  was  gathered.  There  are  ocjcasionally  depressions  in  the 
soil  in  this  vicinity  which  show  that  the  earth  was  taken  froio 
the  surface.     The  depressions  vary  from  a  few  feet  in  diameter 
to  five  or  six  rods.     The  depth  of  excavations  in  this  region  was 
but  two  or  three  feet ;    though  we  learn  that  in  other  localitieBy 
as,  for  instance,  in  Wisconsin,  excavations  are  found  so  deep 
that  a  man  could  stand  in  them  and  his  head  be  below  flie  level* 
My  opinion  is  that  the  peoj)le,  with  their  rude  implements,  wer© 
obliged  to  strij)  the  light  soil  from  the  ground  surrounding  th0 
mounds  and,  with  baskets  or  rude  contrivances,  would  carry  th6 
earth  and  deposit  it  with  their  hands,  upon  the  burial  heap.    Th0 
distance  of  the  excavations  from  the  separate  mounds  in  this  lo* 
cality  is  genemlly  !)ut  a  few  rods ;  though  in  other  places  we 
find  that  the  soil  has  been  carried  long  distan(jes.  / 

Another  proof  of  the  industry  of  the  Mound  Builders  is  their 
mining  operations,  principally  for  copper.  They  mined  and 
wrought  it  as  stone  and  evidently  so  regarded  it,  as  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  smelted  the  ore.  The  Indian  knew  nothing 
of  Xha  mining  of  copper,  by  tradition  or  otherwise.  Copper 
was  a  favorite  of  the  Mound  Builder,  its  pliability  enabling  him 
by  pounding,  to  work  it  into  various  ornaments,  axes,  chiselBi 
awls  and  sheet  form,  as  found  in  the  Toolesboro  mounds.  This 
copper  is  known  as  Lake  Superior  copper,  and  was  there  mined* 
Trenches  are  there  found  many  feet  deej),  filled  with  the  decayed 
and  decaying  trunks  of  successive  ancient  forests,  large  blocki 
are  therein  found  detached  from  the  native  ledge  and  removed 
from  their  matrices  and  surrounded  by  stone  axes,  chisels  and 
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for  bailing  water.  The  axes  are  the  same  as  found  in  a 
by  Mr.  Leverich.  The  finding  of  the  copper  axes  in  the 
K)ro  mound  goes  to  show  that  they  who  worked  the  Lake 
or  mines  built  the  Muscatine  mounds  and  deposited  the 
,  and  that  they  were  not  Indians. 

ited  about  nine  miles  south  west  of  Muscatine,  on  high 
)verlooking  Muscatine  Island,  are  eleven  moimds  (group 
auged  in  a  row  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  These  were 
led  last  summer  by  a  party  composed  of  Messrs.  Betts, 
A,  Lauder,  Stemaman  and  myself. 

r  were  well  defined  and  at  regular  distances  apart,  of  about 
feet.  Were  composed  of  clay  and  gravel,  the  foundations 
I  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  gravel.  One  or  two 
?r  contained  but  little.  Seven  of  these  mounds  were 
.  The  first  and  largest  one  yielded  only  flint  chips  and 
il,  one  or  two  not  even  these.  An  Indian's  remains  were 
d  at  a  depth  of  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  mounds  opened  by  Mr.  Leverich,  and  about  two  feet 
the  Indian  remains,  Mr.  L.  found  the  skull  of  a  Mound 
p;  and  beneath  it  a  stone  axe,  such  as  are  frequently 
up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  bluffs.  The  finding  of  a 
ixe  in  this  position,  corroborated  by  the  finding  of  the 
nplements  in  large  numbers  in  the  copper  mines  of  Lake 
)r,  prove  them  to  have  been  of  Mound  Builder's  origin ; 
they  might  have  been  subsequently  used  by  the  Indian. 
>er  was  not  used  bv  the  Indians.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  sin- 
per  axe  being  found  on  the  prairies,  or  at  any  considerable 
e  from  the  mounds  :  which  would  likelv  be  the  case  if 
?re  extensivelv  used  bv  the  Indian,  or  had  thev  been  used 
purpose  by  the  Mound  Builder  so  far  from  his  habitation; 
thev  were  an  instrument  no  more  liable  to  he  lost  than  the 
;  Ik)W  and  quiver. 

rtif  the  Mound  Buildei's  were  well  advanced  for  people  of 
ithic  age.  In  their  mounds,  especially  those  in  Tooles- 
ave  been  found  finely  and  artistically  wrought  pipes  and 
Some  of  the  pipes  there  obtained  are  beautifully  carved 
esentation  of  birds,  frogs  and  animals,  some  of  them  with 
yes.  The  vessel  taken  from  the  first  mound  opened  on 
J.  &  II.  Parsons'  field  is  trulv  ai-tistic  in  outline  and  de- 
cid  elaborately  on  lamented.  The  lines  are  regular  and 
1.  One  figure  represents  the  im2)ression  of  a  dog's  foot, 
.v>nsidering  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  they  were  own- 
this  pest  of  civilization  is  an  interesting  discovery.  It 
)wever,  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  foot-j)rint  of 
:hcr  animal.  Their  stone  and  copper  implements  are 
Iv  artistically  worked.     The  fra(]:ments  of  potterv  thus 
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far  obtained,  show  a  high  degee  of  perfection  in  the  art  o 
iiig  an  ornamentation.  The  etchings  are  remarkably  regu 
perfect,  and  the  designs  beautiful.  From  mounds  in  thi 
group  were  taken  copper  axes  covered  with  an  oxide  th 
fac-simile  of  cloth  that  had  come  in  contact  with  the  meta 
fiber  and  style  of  weaving  is  thus  acurat^ly  preserved 
this  manner  will  preserve  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

The  Typical  Mound  Builder's  pipes  were  different  tn 
which  the  Indians  possessed.  The  difference  between  tl 
probably  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  Two  finely  w 
pipes  were  found  in  the  hands  of  skeletons  which  were  ex 
from  the  mounds  of  this  vicinity,  the  stem  being  about  a 
in  width  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  projecting  abou 
quarters  of  an  inch  each  way  from  the  bowl,  and  sightly  • 
down^^ard.  One  of  the  projections  being  bored,  was  U8< 
stem,  the  other  to  hold  with  the  fingers.  The  cavity  of  th 
was  one  inch  deep  and  a  little  more  than  one-half  inch  in 
eter.  One  of  the  pipes  was  made  of  a  stone,  likely  stea 
soapstone,  hardened  by  fire.  The  other  pipe,  in  outli 
same,  was  made  of  a  very  hard  substance,  resembling  pc 
flint  and  clay.  No  war  implements  or  stone  or  visible  n 
of  clothing  were  found. 

AVho  taught  the  Mound  Builders  the  use  of  the  pipe 
may  safely  say,  never  be  known ;  but  it  is  possible  that  t 
dian  learned  this  accomplishment  from  the  Mound  Buildc 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  European  learned  from  the  Indian.  Thi 
have  been  a  general  habit,  and  indulged  in  by  the  women  i 
as  bv  their  lords,  for  in  the  one  mound  four  skeletons  w 
humed  lying  side  by  side,  two  of  which  were  pronounced  f( 
each  of  which  held  in  their  hand  a  pipe. 

The  Mound  Builders  were  evidently  a  comrnercial  j 
It  is  true  that  the  Indian  barters,  ])ut  not  in  the  sense  in  y, 
apply  it  to  the  former.  Tn  the  T(X)le8boro  mounds  wi 
covored  a  conch  shell  which  probably  came  from  South  Ai 
and  in  one  of  the  mounds  in  the  group  was  a  salt  watei 
Add  to  these  facts  another,  that  Lake  Superior  copper  is 
in  Peru,  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  we  are  warrai 
believing  that  the  Mound  Builders  mined  the  copper  not  for 
selves  alone,  but  as  an  article  of  foreign  connnerce  in  ex( 
for  shells  and  other  commodities  from  these  countries.  The 
have  obtained  their  fine  cloths  from  looms  of  Peru,  or  the  a 
cities  of  Palenque  and  (.'o})an,  traces  of  which  were  foi 
TooleslK)!^). 

The  presence  of  copper  implements  in  this  vicinity  ha 
discovered.  Two  companion  mounds  were  excavated  by  i 
pany  of  us  in  the  vicinity  of  Toolesboro.     In  one  of  t: 


I 
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copper  axe  or  chisel  was  discovered  amid  various  fragments  of 
tones,  charcoal  and  a  decayed  mass  of  wood.  The  axe  measured 
five  and  one-eighth  inches  in  length,  two  and  one-fonrth  inches 
in  width  at  the  blade,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  pole,  with 
in  average  thickness  of  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  weighs  one 
ponnd.  It  is  of  soft  copper,  roughly  pounded  into  shape.  On 
I  level  with  this  axe,  but  distant  about  eight  feet,  a  beautiful 
earthen  pot*  was  discovered,  which  bore  unusual  marks  of  orna- 
mentation. It  was  five  inches  in  depth  and  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  the  widest  point.  The  bottom  is  conical  making  it  nec- 
eeeary  to  suspend  it  in  order  to  hold  its  contents,  or  to  slightly 
hoUow  the  earth  beneath  it.  Close  to  it  was  found  a  miniature 
pot  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  egg  shell,  but  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  could  not  be  removed.  Near  the  vessels  were 
many  fragment*  of  bone  and  teeth,  and  beneath  them  charcoal 
and  flint  chips  were  found.  In  the  other  mound  there  was  dis- 
covered, at  a  depth  of  about  six  feet,  a  fragment  of  sheet  copj^r 
which  weighed  two  hundred  and  sixty  grains.  It  was  four  and 
and  one-eighth  inches  long,  two  inches  wide  and  about  the 
thickne^  of  ordinary  tin.  It  is  very  slightly  curved  and  much 
corroded.  It  was  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  mound  lying  in 
the  midst  of  puddled  clay.  This  bottom  was  dish-shaped,  round- 
ing up  at  the  edges,  one  foot  deep,  and  six  or  eight  feet  across. 
This  huge  clay  saucer  was  below  the  general  level,  and  this  fact 
•cconnts  for  the  absence  of  bones  or  the  body  or  anv  other  relics 
which  might  have  been  associated  with  the  cop}>or.  The  two 
Dioiiiids  containing  these  remarkably  fine  specimens  were  excep- 
tional: i^tandinc:  out  of  line  and  awav  from  the  bluflF  some  forty 
rods,  and  measured  by  tape-line  about  forty  feet  across  the  base, 
and  five  feet  or  more  in  height.  The  ornamentation  upon  the 
potterj-  discovered  was, however,  the  most  remarkal)le,  indicrating 
*high  state  of  art  in  the  people  who  constructed  it. 

As  to  the  architecture  and  engineering  skill  of  the  Mound 
Builders,  little  can  be  said  at  present.  The  mounds  of  this 
^cinity  are,  with  few  excreptions,  built  along  the  edge  of  the 
Wuff,  which  is  high  and  steep.  Some  of  them,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  erected  with  a  view  to  the  scenery  surrounding, 
from  the  summit  of  a  \vnA\  mound  which  stands  within  the 
ullage  of  Tfjolesboro,  near  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Wa  rivers,  nineteen  miles  south  of  Muscatine,  an  extensive 
^ew  is  obtained;  it  overlooks  the  valleys  of  both  rivei's,  and 

<^mniands  a  view  of  the  Illinois  Bluffs  some  QvA\t  miles  distant. 
V  .  •  •  • 

*^o  more  beautiful  site  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  ancient 

abo<le  of  the  Mound  Buildei-s.     The  bluff  line  on  which  these 

mounds  are  located  form  a  divide  between  the  two  rivers.  AV^ithin 

•  few  hundred  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  bluff  there  are  small  si)rings 

•See  cm.  — 
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where  head  streams  which  flow  south  and  west  to  the  Iowa 
river.     In  another  locality  farther  to  the  north  the  mounds  are 
grouped  together,  tw^enty-five  or  thirty  in  number,  and  arranged 
apparently  in  parallel  lines,  the  whole  embraced  within  a  plot 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  rods  in  diameter.     This  group  is  found 
at  the  south  of  a  good-sized  lake  called  Muscatine  lake  or  slongb. 
From  this  group  there  extended   westward  an  earth-work  or 
causeway  to  another  row  of  mounds  about  forty  rods  distant 
This  earth-work  runs  in  a  straight  line  but  there  is  a  jog  in  it 
or  break,  where  is  found  a  depression  in  the  ground  about  eighty 
feet  in  diameter.     The  ends  of  the  two  lines  are  about  a  rod 
apart,  but  both  walls  follow  the  same  direction.     There  is,  also, 
in  the  vicinitv  of  Toolesboro,  the  outlines  of  what  was  once  • 
circular  earth-work,   resembling  a  horse-shoe;    the  open  pan 
abutting  upon  the  edge  of  the  bluff  among  a  group  of  mounds* 
The  position  it  occupies  indicates  that  it  was  used  for  defensive 
purposes.     Its  surface  is  covered  and  its  soil  is  filled  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  broken  pottery,  and  innumerable  chips  and 
flint  instruments.    The  implements  were  nearly  all  small,  uiiiforni 
in  shape  and  size,  and  in  shape  representing  the  half  of  a  cone- 
They    were  in  size  one  and  one-fourth   of  an  in(*h  in  lengthy 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  at  the  widest  part  and  three-eightlis  at 
the  thickest  point.     They   may  have  been  placied  in  a  wooden 
frame,  thus  resembling  an  instrument  which  may  have  been  a 
saw.     The  remains  of  what  appeared  to  be  stone  walls  were  also 
discovered.     Three  miles  south  of  Toolesboro,  near  the  Iowa 
river,  we  foinid  the  outlines  of  three  rude,  ancient  structui^s, 
in  which  stone  was  used.     This  stone  had  been  taken  from  the 
river  below,  and  consists  of  granite  boulders.     There  seemed  to 
have  been  five  or  six  of  these  structures  in  a  i*ow,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  river  bank,  about  twenty  feet   fi-om    it,  about  six  feet 
square  and   some  twenty  feet  apart.     But  few  stones  are  left. 
Opening  the  best  preserved  of  these  we  found  strong  evidence 
of  fire.     The  bottom  was  rather  dark  and  burned  for  two  inches 
in  depth  almost  like  brick.     A  double  row  of  slight  depressions 
alternating  with  these  remains  could  be  seen.     In  some  of  these 
we  found  charcoal,  flint  chips  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bones.     These  pits   were  less  than  two  feet  deep.     The  bones 
were  not  of  human  remains.     They  were  well-preserved  and 
seemed  to  have  been  split  and  broken.     No  mounds  are  known 
to  exist  on  this  bottom.     The  nearest  are  a  half  mile  distant  on 
the  extreme  southern  iK)int  of  the  high  bluff  extending  into  the 
bend  of  the  Iowa.     Mr.  II.  Pai*fions  says  these  remains  were  in 
a  much  better  state  of  preservation  when  he  saw  them  forty- 
three  years  ago.    Most  of  the   i-ocks  have  been  i-emoved  by  the 
farmers   in   the   vicinity.     The  Indians  knew  nothing  of  the 
use  of  these  apparent  furnaces. 
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Ordinarily  the  mounds  follow  the  line  of  the  bluffs  overlooking 
(he  Mississippi  river.     The  system  which  ruled  in  the  location 
of  these  structures  on  the  spots  where  they  were  found  has  not 
been  fully  discovered,  yet  it  is  possible  that  a  distinct  plan  of 
lignal  stations  and  look-out  mounds  might  be  traced  here.     The 
fact,  however,  that  in  nearly  every  case  where  mounds  have  been 
excavated,  human  remains  have  been  found,  would   indicate 
that  they  were  erected   for  burial   rather  than  for  a  military 
purpose.     A  few  exceptions  to  the  general  system  of  burial 
mounds  located  upon  the  summits  of  the  bluffs  have  been  found 
near  the  limits  of  Muscatine,  where  are  about  fifty  mounds,  some 
of  which  are  long,  resembling  earth-works.     Again,  nine  miles 
north  of  Muscatine,  on  the  Cedar  River,  at  a  distance  from  the 
Mississippi  bluffs,  are  eight  or  ten  mounds  arranged  in  two  par- 
allel rows;  also,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Muscatine  there  are  about 
twelve  mounds,  six  of  which  are  located  upon  the  bluff  and  six 
upon  the  bottom  lands,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  feet  above 
high  water  mark.     This  is  the  only  case  which  we  have  discov- 
ered, of  mounds  so  situated;  though  we  have  learned  that  among 
the  emblematic  moimds  of  Wisconsin  it  is  quite  common  to  find 
not  only  a  complete  system  of  signal  stations,  but  frequently 
mounds  are  foimd  upon  the  bluffs  overlooking  those  upon  the 
hottom  lands,  as  if  a  system  of  protection  against  approach  by 
water  was  designed.    Not  the  tenth  part  of  the  groups  embraced 
in  this  territorj-  have  been  even  glanced  at.     It  is  probable  that 
from  further  study  much  more  would  be  discovered  in  reference 
to  their  military  designs,  or  of  the  plan  which  ruled  in  their 
location. 

The  Tnode  of  burial  among  the  Mound  Builders  is  another 
distinguishing  feature  which  has  been  illuHtrated  by  these  investi- 
gitious.  I  will  first  ask  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  group, 
which  I  will  designate  as  group  A,  being  the  first  group  1  had 
the  pleasure  of  examining.  The  following  groups  will  be  desig- 
nated on  the  map  as  B,  C,  &c.,  in  the  order  of  their  examination. 
This  group  ccmsistsof  five  well  defined  mounds  and  as  many  more 
that  are  disceniable.  They  are  located  upon  a  high,  steep  bluff, 
overlooking  a  broad  expanse  of  the  Mississippi  river,  north  and 
^est,  and  facing  the  city  of  Muscatine.  They  were  fii-st  examined, 
*ndoneof  the  mounds  opened  by  Mr.  Reppert,  in  1874,  who 
removed  the  remnants?  of  two  skeletons,  too  nnich  decayed  for 
preeervation.  In  1875,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Ilobbv,  (\)ck- 
*hoot  and  Mattison,  of  Wilton,  I  assisted  in  a  re-examination  of 
the  same  mounds  with  the  following  results:  The  first  mound 
yielded  a  large  quantity  of  fragmentary  human  bones,  teeth, 
burned  clay,  charcoal  ashes,  and  a  pipe.  The  charcoal,  burned 
d*j  and  ashes  were  about  five  inches  above  the  bones,  as  if  the 
body  had  been  covered,  and  a  fire  built  upon  the  grave.     The 
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bones  also  showed  unmistakable  traces  of  fire.  The  uioiind  was 
composed  of  clay,  and  black  soil,  was  wet,  and  the  bones  so  badly 
decayed,  except  those  that  appeared  charred,  that  the  position 
thev  were  in  after  burial  could  not  be  determined.  The  indica- 
tions  were  not  clear  enough  to  warrant  a  conclusion  as  to  the  mode 
of  burial  in  this  case,  whether  inhumation  was  intended  or  crema- 
tion. If  the  latter,  it  was  a  partial  failure.  The  second  mound 
opened  was  the  largeet  in  the  group  and  was  composed  of  sand 
and  clay,  poorly  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  bones.  We  dug- 
a  trench  through  the  mound  of  about  four  feet  in  depth  from  the 
apex,  but  only  found  slight  traces  of  human  bones,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  what  appeared  to  be  ashes,  and  few  bones  of  a  small  ro- 
dent that  had  evidently  burrowed  into  the  mound  and  died.  The 
third  mound  opened  was  between  the  two  first  described,  and 
was  the  one  dug  into  by  Mr.  Keppert,,  as  first  stated.  It  was 
smaller  than  the  others,  and  though  only  a  few  feet  away,  was 
composed  of  a  hard  white  clay,  covered  by  black  soil,  and  was 
very  hard  to  dig  into  without  the  use  of  a  pick.  In  this  mound 
we  recovered  at  a  depth  of  one  f(K)t,  several  pieces  of  an  orna- 
mented earthen  pot,  evidently  composed  of  clay  and  pouuded 
flint,  which  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  At  a  depth  of 
about  three  feet  we  disciovered  the  larger  bones,  (femoral)  of  two 
persons  lying  close  together  and  on  their  left  sides.  After  much 
hard  and  careful  work,  mainly  performed  with  a  knife,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  exposing  the  entire  skeletons,  much  of  each  however 
only  being  outlined  with  bone  earth.  By  skillful  handling  the 
skulls  supported  by  the  mass  of  solid  earth  within,  were  placed 
above  ground.  They  were  flattened  on  their  sides  by  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  earth,  and  in  addition  thereto,  had  every 
appearance  of  having  been  crushed  in  by  some  blunt  instrument 
before  burial,  as  a  piece  of  the  skull  bone  the  size  of  two  fingers 
was  driven  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  beyond  the  other  parts. 
The  fracture  corresix)nds  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ix)le  of 
one  of  their  ordinary  sized  stone  axes.  Dr.  Ilobby  pronounce 
both  skeletons  to  be  those  of  females,  and  perhaps  were  the 
wives  or  servants  killed  and  buried  with  one  of  the  other  bodies 
removed  by  Mr.  Reppert.  Two  finely  wrought  pipes  were 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  skeletons,  in  jis  good  condition  as 
when  dei)08ited,  possibly  a  thousand  or  more  yeare  ago.  These 
have  alreadv  been  described. 

The  four  skeletons,  I  find  by  com})aring  notes  with  Mr.  Rep- 
pei-t,  were  lying  side  by  side,  about  a  foot  apart  at  the  base  of 
the  mound,  and  on  a  line  with  the  general  level,  with  their  heads 
a  little  east  of  north.  The  pot  1  mentioned  having  found, 
seemed  to  be  connK)sed  of  clay  mixed  with  sand  or  pounded 
flint,  mica  and  shell,  was  ornamented  with  niches  about  the  outer 
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edge  of  the  rim,  and  below  this  about  half  an  inch  was  a  line 
running  around  the  vessel  and  one  and  one-half  inches  below  n 
thia,  another,  the  space  between  the  two  being  filled  with  small 
round  indentures.     The  vessel,  from  the  fragments,  appears  to 
have  been  symmetrical  in  its  proportions,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining about  two  quarts.     A  fourth  mound  in  this  group  was 
opened  last  spring  by  Mr.  Reppert  and  myself,  assisted  partly 
by  Messrs.  Lauder  and  Thompson.     This  had  the  appearance  of 
b^ing  a  small  mound,  but  on  examination  it  was  found  to  have 
partly  washed  down  the  bluff  side  when  the  bluff  was  being  cut 
awav  bv  the  waters  of  the  river,  now  much  lower  and  confined 
m  a  channel  one  and  one-half  miles  distant.     Its  situation  on  the 
edge  of  the  bluff  rendered  it  easy  to  work.     I  had  excavated  an 
opening  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  center  of  the  mound  about 
4ree  feet  square  and  to  the  bottom  three  years  before,  but  foimd 
nothing.     We  now  proposed  to  experiment  by  thoroughly  open- 
ing the  mound,  commencing  at  the  general  level  on  the  sloughed 
ride,  throwing  the  dirt  down  the  steep  decline,  which  we  did, 
discovering  two  skulls  some  two  feet  apart,  the  bodies  having 
been  placed  with  their  heads  to  the  north.     Close  up  to  the  head 
of  one  which  proved  to  be  a  very  old  man,  we  found  a  vase, 
capable  of  containing  about  two  quarts,  composed  of  flint  and 
day,  aiid  indifferently  ornamented ;  the  markings  being  a  row  of 
flnall  protuberences  about  one  inch  below  the  border  of  the  rim, 
made  by  punctures  from  within  with  a  small  round  instrument 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  irregular  markings 
about  the  vessel  as  if  made   with  a  row  of  corn  kernels.     We 
ako  found  close  by  the  skull  a  stone  pipe  very  much  like  the  one 
found  ill  the  third  mound ;  two  flint  arrow  points ;    three  flint 
implements  and  six  sharp  flint  chips.      The  earth  was  the  same 
as  in  the  third  mound;  no  ashes  or  charcoal.      The  lower  jaw  of 
the  jierson  around  whose  head  was  deposited  the  above  described 
implements,  contained  only  the  front  teeth,  the  molar  or  double 
teeth  were  lost  long  enough  before  death  for  the  bone  to  fall 
away  by  absorption,  showing  that  the  individual  had  attained  a 
ripe  old  age.     I  have  assisted  in  exhuming  a  great  many  Mound 
Builders'  remains,  and  when  the  jaw  has  been  preserved,  have 
pever  di8<*overed  a  tooth  missing  with  this  exception,  and  always 
m  a  good  condition,  though  often  squarely  worn  below  the  line 
of  the  enamel,  no  nerve  cavities  have  been  exj)osed  or  other  evi- 
dences of  decay.     The  Mound  Builders  evidently  had  but  little 
'Be  for  a  dentist. 

Gronp  n,  located  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  south  bank  of  Cop- 
penw  creek,  Rock  Island  county,  Illinois,  and  about  five  miles 
south  of  Muscatine,  were  explored  last  summer,  by  Messrs. 
Iwder,  Leverich,    Lewis  and   myself.       They  were  three  in 
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number,  extending  north  and  south,  and  of  moderate  size.     The 
middle  one  was  the  firet  one  opened,  and  stood  some  feet  lower 
than  the  one  to  the  south,  which  stood  more  nearly  on  the  broif 
of  the  bluff.     This  mound  proved  to  be  an  interesting  one,  and 
every  spade  of  earth  thrown  out  excited  the  livliest  imaginationg 
of  the  scenes  once  enacted  here.     It  was  about  four  feet  high 
and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  center  of  which,  fi'oin  top 
to  bottom,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  across,  was  one  solid  mass  of 
hard  burned  clay  and  calcined   human  bones;  the  fragmentary 
remains  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  persons.     These  bones  were  noth- 
ing more  than  white  powder,  save  a  few  charred  bones  on  th& 
outer  surface  of  the  mass.     From  the  center  of  this  mass  wa^ 
taken  a  true  Moimd  Builders  pipe.     An  event  most  extraordi- 
nary has   here  taken   place.     Human  bodies  have  here    been^ 
burned  in  a  fierce  fire.    If  the  Davenport  tablet  is  not  some  bas^- 
forgery  it  may  have  commemorated  this  or  a  similar  remarkable 
ceremony.      On  this  tablet  is  represented  a  mound  about  four" 
feet  high,  (the  height  of  this  mound)  from  which  ascend  upward 
a  dense  column  of  fiame  and  smoke;  at  the  base  of  the  mouncL 
lie  three  prostrate  human  forais,  while  fourteen  more  victims 
are  marching  up,  yoked  neck  to  neck.      All  the  tribes  fronL 
Toolesboro  and  New  Boston,  we  will  suppose,  are  assembled,  at; 
the  summons  of  signal  fires,  and  the  sun  and  moon  are  repre- 
sented as  witnessing  the  scene,  and  what  is  no  less  remarkable^ 
all  the  stars  are  out. 

How  many  nights  the  fierce  flames  lighted  that  hill  or  what 
orgies  were  enacted,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.     In  the  surface 
soil  was  found  a  piece  of  lead  ore,  weighing  about  one  pound. 
Near  the  surface  of  the  south  mound  we  removed  the  bones  of 
a  large  number  of  Indians,  men,  women  and  children,  and  be- 
neath them,  about  three  feet,  Mr.  Lauder  removed  the  skull  of 
a  Mound  Builder,  which  he  has  preserved.     Want  of  time  com- 
pelled us  to  quit  this  mound  with  a  partial  examination.     It  id 
questionable  whether  the  lead  ore  found  was  deposited  by  In- 
dians or  Mound  Builders.      The  mound  in  which  it  was  round 
showed  no  traces  of  having  been  previously  disturbed,  still  the 
ore  was  found  only  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  and  might 
have  been  left  there  by  the  Indians.    Certainly  it  was  deposited 
subsequent  to  the  fire  as  it  shows  no  signs  of  fusion. 

In  nearlv  all  mounds  are  found  charcoal  and  ashes,  and  in  a 
few,  as  was  the  case  in  the  first  mound  opened  in  group  A, 
charred  hmnan  bones.  It  was  doubtful  whether  this  indicated 
human  sacrifice  or  cremation,  but  the  fact  that  human  sacrifices 
were  made,  was  established  upon  excavating  the  first  mound  in 
group  H,  as  has  been  described.  They  must,  therefore,  have 
worshipped  some  fierce  ideal  deity,  and  the  ceremony  most  have 
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\)eeii  considered  of  great  iinportaii(?e,  to  have  required  so  many 
victims.  It  i^  reasonable  to  suppose  that  sa(Ted  tires  were  kept 
constantly  burning  on  many  altar  mounds,  thus  accounting  for  so 
many  containing  charcoal  and  ashes,  and  that  each  was  presided 
over  by  a  priest.  As  a  general  rule  all  mounds  contain  evidences 
of  fire,  though  all  do  not  contain  bones  or  reli(*.s.  Fire  was  evi- 
dently connected  with  tlie  purposes  for  whicli  they  were  built. 

Some  writers  regard  the  large  mounds  as  temj)le  mounds.  If 
they  were  used  as  such,  all  large  mounds  do  not  show  it,  for  tlie 
large  mounds  at  Toolesboro  show  meagre  remains  of  fire  and  bone 
W'liile  contra,  many  of  the  smaller  are  largely  composed  of  char- 
rocl  bone,  ashes  and  charcoal.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  presume  that 
tine  large  mounds  at  Toolesboro,  were  memorial  mounds,  com- 
iixemorative  of  distinguished  chiefs,  inasmucli  as  they  contain 
fe\i-  lK>nes,  but  the  richest  relics,  whether  of  pottery  implements 
<>*■  pipes,  all  of  which  are  extraordinarily  superior  to  others  more 
txiimerously  foiuid  in  the  less  pretentious  mounds.  I  am  inctlined 
to  think  that  their  religious  rites  were  everywhere  generally  ob- 
^^rved,  that  they  had  numerous  priests  and  no  special  temple 
ttiounds.  As  burials  are  generally  religiously  conducted  by 
n:ian  in  all  ages  and  conditions  of  enlightenment,  their  general 
taode  was  probably  that  of  cremation.  AVe  have  evidence  that 
tliey  practiced  both  cremation  and  inhumation.  Wliy  the 
distinction?  Scarcely  more  than  one  of  a  hundred  could  have 
l>e€n  inhumed  in  the  few  thousand  mounds  the  work  of  many 
tliousands,  or  the  mounds  would  instead  of  containing  only 
one,  which  is  generally  the  cjise,  or  five  or  six,  would  contain 
large  numbers. 

Many  of  the  mounds  contain  Indian  remains  buried  from  six 

to  eighteen  inches  deep.     The  Indian  remains  are  always  found 

^^  a  heap,  or  buried  in  a  sitting  position.     Tlie  Mound  Builders' 

V)odied  are  always  extended  at  full  length  on  the  bottom  of  the 

^ound.     The  situations  chosen  by  the  Mound  Builders  being 

Blways  high  and  sightly,  have  suited  the  Indian's  fancy  for  burial 

purposes. 

The  Antiquity  of  the  Mound  Buihlera.  Wlien  these  peo- 
ple existed  and  when  these  mounds  were  built  is  the  leading 
sjibject  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  capable  of  a  proximate  scien- 
^fic  calculation.  In  one  of  the  central  mounds  of  group  D, 
stands  the  stump  of  a  white  oak  tree,  fifty-four  inches  in  diam- 
ter,  the  age  of  which,  counting  the  circles,  is  over  four  hundred 
^^  ninety  years.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  the 
mound  was  when  the  aconi  was  planted  on  its  summit,  but  sup- 
posing it  was  deposited  with  the  last  pot  full  of  earth,  the 
iDound  would  be  at  least  nearly  five  hundred  years  old.  There 
M  evidence  that  this  mound  is  not  as  old  as  many  which  I  have 
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examined,  for  at  a  depth  of  four  feet,  and  beneath  the  roots  oi 
the  tree  was  found  the  best  preserved  cranium  of  any  I  hm 
seen.  ^  It  was  perfect  and  the  teeth  white  and  ^Bound.  Othei 
mounds  equally  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  bones,  containe( 
only  slight  traces  of  bone  earth.  A  mound  in  group  A,  has  beei 
eroded,  like  the  bluff  on  which  it  stands,  by  the  river,  which  hai 
since  receded  to  its  present  channel  one  and  a  half  miles  away 
Approximate  the  time  it  took  the  river  to  make  this  change,  an( 
we  have  the  time  when  the  bluff  and  mound  were  washed  b; 
the  w^aters  of  the  Mississippi,  a  time  sufficient  for  a  considerabl 
forest  of  large  trees  to  grow  upon  the  new  made  ground.  But 
like  the  first  mound,  we  don't  know  its  age  when  this  recort 
was  made.  An  important  question  arises,  whether  it  is  possibl 
for  the  bones  to  be  preserved  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  anfiwe 
will  say  that  the  bones  of  a  Scythian  King,  known  to  have  beei 
buried  400  B.  C.  have  been  exhumed  tnmi  a  Scji:hian  moiuw 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Prof.  Whitney  also  cites  ai 
instance  of  human  bones  beinfr  found  more  than  a  hundred  fee 
below  the  surface,  and  beneath  five  successive  lava  beds,  tn 
volcano  from  which  the  lava  was  thrown,  showing  evidences  o 
being  dead  for  thousands  of  years.  I  assisted,  a  few  years  ag< 
to  exhume  the  bones  of  a  mastodon  near  Wilton  that  lay  burie 
twenty-three  feet  below  the  general  level,  in  a  drift  depofii 
placed  there  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  river  bluffs  on  whic 
these  mounds  are  built,  and  these  bones  wei'e  perfect.  Pr 
fessors  Marsh  and  Cope  have  recently  collected  a  quantity  « 
fossil  bones  on  Talbot  Hill,  in  Colorado,  that  are  now  roc 
many  of  them  agatized,  and  estimated  by  American  geolt^ists 
be  seven  million  vears  old,  while  Encrlish  scientists  declare  the 
fourteen  million  veal's  old.  The  earth  in  manv  of  the  raonn< 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  minerals,  largely  of  iron,  the  presen* 
of  which  assist  to  preserve  the  bones.  These  iNIound  Buildei 
bones  were  deposited  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  insure  loi 
preservation.  A  high,  dry  place  was  selected,  drained  in  e 
ery  direction.  The  l>ody  was  placed  o?i  the  surface^  avoidii 
in  this  way  contact  with  any  surface  water,  and  then  a  hig 
conical  mound  was  erected  above  it,  sufficiently  high  to  turn  ai 
amount  of  rain-fall  and  afford  protection  fn>m  frost.  The  ear 
shortly  became  dry  and  compact  about  the  bones,  when  they  ai 
practically,  hermetically  sealed  from  all  eroding  inliuences. 
this  condition  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  length  of  time  t 
bones  may  keep.  A  majority  of  writers  on  this  subject  cku 
that  these  earth-works  and  the  bones  thev  contain  are  certain 
several  thousand  vears  old. 
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ALASKA  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

BY    REV.    SHELDON    JACKSON. 

It  was  Buudown  as  the  California  steamed  out  of  the  harbor 
of  Victoria.  Instead  of  putting  out  to  sea  through  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Luca,  the  steamer  headed  to  the  north-east  through 
the  Haro  Strait,  winding  in  and  out  amoug  a  thousand  islands, 
until  we  entered  the  broader  Georgia  straits,  and  for  three 
hundred  miles  our  course  lies  ])etween  Vancouver's  Island  and 
the  main  land,  then  between  smaller  islands  and  the  mainland, 
10  that  a  trip  of  over  a  thousand  miles  is  taken  in  salt  water 
without  even  getting  to  sea,  the  entire  voyage  being  but  little 
different  from  river  navigation.  Entering  llaro  Strait,  off  to 
die  east  is  San  Juan  Island,  so  long  the  boundary  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Far  off  to  the  east,  Moimt  Baker  stood  in  the  twilight  a  great 
white  pyramid  covered  with  snow,  notwithstanding  its  internal 
few  are  still  burning.  Its  crater  is  now  filled  up  with  ashes. 
During  the  night  we  crossed  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
4e  imaginary  line  that  separates  the  United  States  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  In  the  morning  we  anchored  at  Nanaimo, 
to  take  on  coal  for  our  long  northern  journey.  The  mines  at 
this  point  raised  during  1876,  140,000  tons  of  coal. 

Alaska  is  an  English  corruption  of  Al-ak-shak,  of  the  natives 
DMtning  "the  great  land."  It  is  indeed  a  great  land,  covering 
wer  580,107  square  miles.  It  is  the  great  island  region  of  the 
United  States,  rivalling  in  number  and  size  the  great  Archipela- 
goes of  the  Southern  Pacific.  These  islands  (rover  a  total  area 
rf  thirty-one  thousand  square  miles.  Stretching  along  the  Aleu- 
tiin  Islands  for  1500  miles  are  sixtv-one  volcanoes,  ten  of  which 
tte  active.  The  magnificent  Shishaldin,  nearly  0000  feet  above 
the  waves  that  break  on  either  bjuse,  Akuten,  Makushin  and 
others  are  belching  out  fire  and  smoke. 

Ghiners,  This  is  the  great  glacier  region.  From  Bute  Inlet 
to  Unimak  Pass  nearly  every  deep  gulch  has  its  glacier,  some 
of  which  are  vastly  greater  and  grander  than  any  glacier  of  the 
Alps.  The  American  student  need  no  longer  go  abroad  to  study 
gUc'ial  action.  In  one  of  the  gulches  of  Mt.  Fairweather  is  a 
gl*cier  that  extends  fifty  miles  to  the  sea — where  it  breaks  off  a 
PJT)endicular  ice  wall  300  feet  high  and  eight  miles  broad. 
Thuty-five  miles  above  Wrangell,  on  the  Stickine  river,  between 
two  mountains  3000  feet  high,  is  an  immense  glacier  forty  miles 
wig,  and  at  the  base  four  to  five  miles  across,  and  variously 
tttimated  from  500  to  1000  feet  high  or  deep.  Opposite  this 
gJicier,  just  across  the  river  are  large  boiling  springs.     The  In- 
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dians  regard  this  glacier  as  the  personification  of  a  mighty  Ice 
God  who  has  issued  from  his  mountain  home  invested  with 
power  before  which  all  nature  bows  in  submission.  They  describe 
him  as  crashing  his  way  through  the  canon  where  its  glisten- 
ing pmnacles  bordered  upon  the  domains  of  the  River  God,  and 
that  after  a  conflict  the  Ice  God  conquered,  and  spanned  the 
river's  breadth  so  completely  that  the  River  God  was  forced  to 
crawl  underneath.     The  Indians  then  sent  their  medicine  man 
to  see  how  this  could  be  avoided.     The  answer  came  that  if  a 
noble  chief  and  fair  maiden  would  offer  themselves  a  sacrifice 
by  taking  passage  under  the  long,  dark,  winding  ice  arch,  his 
anger  would  be  appeased,  and  the  river  be  allowed  to  go  on  its 
way  undisturbed.    AVhen  the  two  werei  found  and  adonied,  their 
arms  bound,  and  seated  in  the  canoe,  the  fatal  journey  was  made 
and  the  ice  has  never  again  attempted  to  cross  the  river.    At 
one  of  these  glaciers,  ships  from  California  have  anchored  and 
taken  on  a  cargo  of  ice.    It  is  also  a  great  hot  and  mineral  spring 
region — medicinal  springs  abound  in  suflicient  number  and  vari- 
ety to  treat  the  diseases  of  the  whole  race.  Goreloi,  one  of  these, 
is  a  vast  smoking  cauldron,  eighteen  miles  in  circumference. 

J^sh.  All  the  early  navigators  and  explorers  from  Cook 
to  the  present  time,  have  spoken  of  the  immense  numbers 
of  salmon,  cod,  herring,  halibut,  mullet,  ulicon,  etc.  There  are 
no  other  such  fisheries  in  the  known  world.  A  missionary  thus 
describes  a  fishing  scene  on  the  Xasse  river:  "I  went  up  to 
their  fishing  grounds  on  the  Isasse  river,  where  some  five  thou- 
sand Indians  had  assembled.  It  was  what  is  called  their  ^  small 
fishing.'  The  salmon  catch,  is  at  another  time.  These  small 
fish  form  a  valuable  ailicle  of  food,  and  also  for  oil.  They 
come  up  for  six  weeks  only,  and  with  great  regularity.  The 
Nasse,  where  I  visited  it,  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and 
the  fish  had  come  up  in  great  quantities,  so  great  that,  with  three 
nails  upon  a  stick,  an  Indian  would  rake  in  a  canoe  full  in  a 
short  time.  Five  thousand  Indians  were  gathered  together  from 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  decked  out  in  their  'strange  and 
fantastic  costumes.  Their  faces  were  painted  red  and  black, 
feathers  on  their  heads  and  imitations  of  wild  beasts  on  their 
dresses.  Over  the  fish  was  an  immese  cloud  of  sea  gulls,  so 
many  and  so  thick,  as  they  hovered  about  looking  for  fish,  the 
sight  resembled  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  Over  the  gulls  were  ea- 
gles soaring  about  and  watching  their  chance.  After  the  small 
nsh,  had  come  up  larger  fish  from  the  ocean.  There  was  the 
halibut,  the  cod,  the  porj)oise  and  the  fin-back  whale.  iMan  life, 
fish  life,  and  bird  life — all  under  intense  excitement.  And  all 
that  animated  life  was  to  the  heathen  people,  a  life  of  spirits. 
They  paid  court  and  worshipped  the  fish  they  were  to  assist  in 
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destroying;  greeting  them:  'You  fish!  you  fish!  You  are  all 
chiefe,  you  are.'  The  Christian  Indians  had  their  separate 
camp,  where  they  had  worship  morning  and  evening  and  kept 
the  Babbath." 

Furs.  The  principal  fur  bearing  animals  of  Alaska  are 
the  fox,  martin,  mink,  beaver,  otter,  lynx,  black  bear,  and  wol- 
verine. There  are  also  the  coarser  furs  of  the  reindeer,  moun- 
tain sheep,  goat,  wolf,  muskrat,  and  ermine.  The  extent  of  the 
range  and  quality  of  the  furs  in  that  extensive  northern  region 
are  conducive  to  a  verj-  valuable  fur  trade,  in  addition  to  which 
are  the  seal  fur  fisheries,  that  since  1871  have  yielded  to  the 
government  an  income  of  $1,891,030.  Besides  the  fisheries  and 
im  are  the  valuable  deposits  of  coal,  copper,  sulphur,  petro- 
leum and  amber,  with  gold  and  silver.  The  gold  and  silver,  so 
far,  have  been  found  only  in  limited  quantities. 

It  is  the  great  lumber  region  of  the  country.  The  forests  of 
yellow  cedar,  white  pine,  hemlock  and  balsam  fir,  vdW  supply 
the  world  when  the  valuable  timber  of  Puget  Sound  is  exhausted. 
It  has  the  great  mountain  peak  of  the  coimtry — St.  Elias,  19,500 
feet  high;  and  the  great  river  of  the  world:  the  Yukon,  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  of  the  world. 

Alaska  is  naturally  divided  into  three  great  divisions.  The 
Yukon  division,  comprised  between  the  Alaska  mountains  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Aleutian  district,  comprising  the  Alaska 
Peninaala  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  And  the  Sitkan  district, 
including  all  the  mainland  and  adjacent  islands  south  of  the 
peninsula. 

Climate,  Each  of  these  three  great  divisions  has  two  cli- 
nuteSjthe  coast  climate  and  the  interior  climate;  the  latter  being 
Ouch  severer  than  the  former.  The  great  Gulf  Stream  of  the 
Picific,  known  to  geographers  as  the  Japan  current,  strikes  and 
divides  on  the  western  end  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  A  portion 
lows  north  into  Behring's  Sea,  so  that  it  i^  a  remarkable  fact — 
ice  does  not  fiow  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  southward  through 
Behring's  Straits. 

The  other  portion  sweeps  southward  and  eastward,  and  makes 
the  whole  northwest  coast  habitable,  giving  to  Southern  Alaska, 
TO  the  coast  and  the  adjacent  islands,  a  Winter  climate  milder 
than  New  York  City. 

The  Yukon  district,  bordering  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  remark- 
able for  one  thing.  From  three  to  four  feet  below  the  sur- 
^ther^  is  a  subsoil  of  frozen  earth  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep. 
Bus  phenomenon  is  ascribed  to  the  want  of  drainage,  together 
^th  a  covering  of  moss  that  shields  the  ground  from  the  hot 
•WW  of  the  Arctic  Summer,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  ice  sub- 
•oil,  during  the  Summer  months,  there  is  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
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vegetation.      The  great  distinguishing  feature  of  this  district  ifl 
the  wonderful  Yukon  river,  two  thousand  miles  long,  navigable 
for  steamers  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles.      In  some 
places  on  the  lower  Yukon  one  bank  is  invisible  from  the  other. 
A  thousand  miles  above  its  mouth  it  is,  in  places,  twenty  miles 
wide,  including  the  intervening  islands.      It  is  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  world,  and  u^nm  its  upper  waters,  within  the  Arctic    ! 
Circle  is  Fort  Yukon,  a  |x>st  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.    At 
this  far  distant  |K>st,  where  tidings  fnmi  the  outside  world  only    \ 
reaches  once  a  vear,  is  a  Scotch  missionarv.    The  British  Church 
looks  well  after  its  ov<n\  people.    On  its  banks  live  thousands  who 
know  neither  its  outlet  or  its  suurce,  and  yet,  recognizing  its 
greatness,  proudly  call  themselves  the  "Men  of  Yukon." 

The  prinrijhil  aetthm*  nt  is  St.  Paul,  on  Kadiak  Island.  But 
for  political  purjK.»ses,  Sitka  was  made  the  capital  of  the  BusBiui 
colonies  in  America,  and  as  such  has  enjoyed  a  prominence  that 
has  made  its  name  as  familiar  as  that  of  Alaska  itself.  It  has 
the  largest  f<.)reign  population  and  the  best  houses  in  the  Tern- 
tor  v.  I»ut  times  ai-e  verv  dull  tliei-e  now,  and  some  of  its  citizens 
and  trade  are  removintr  to  t\)rt  Wrauirle. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Island  of  Alton  are  the  extreme 
western  points  of  land  in  the  Fnited  States — in  longitude  167 
<lecr.  r>l»  mill.  VI  sec. — as  far  west  fr<.>iii  Portland  or  San  Francisco 
as  the  extreme  eastern  \k\\\\  of  Maine  is  east. 

Fori  Wvamih.     This  vilhiir^  <»f  one  hundi-ed  houses  is  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Wrangle  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stick- 
ine  river.     Owing  tf)  the  extensive  gold  mines  at  Cassair,  on  th» 
Stickine  river,  it  has  become  the  chief  Imsiness  centre  of  Alaska— 
The  Cassair  mines  are  employing  this  season  al)out  2000  men- 
which  creates  considerable  trade.      For  this  trade  AVrangle  is 
the  end  of  ocean  and  commencement  of  river  navigation.     Five 
ocean  vessels  run  between  Portland  and  Wrangle  and  Victorii 
and  Wrangle,  and  four  small  river  steamers  run  on  the  Sticking 
river  between  Wrangle  and  the  Mines.      The  coast  of  Wrangle 
and  the  moutli  of  Stickine  river  was  fii-st  visited  bv  the  Anieri— 
can  ship  Atahualpa  of  l^>ostoii,  in  1802,  three  yeare  before  Lewi* 
and  t/lark  descended  the  Columbia.     The  permanent  jK)pulatioi»- 
is  al>out  one  hundred  whites  and  Russians,  and  tive   hundred 
Indians.     Besides  these  there  is  a  hirge  Winter  population  oC 
mind's,  and  a  floating  Indian  population  of  fix)m  500  to  7(M^ 
more,  sometimes  being  from  2,o0o  to  8,000  Indians  intheplaoe^ 
It   is  on    the  great    highway  of  the  Indians  to  and  from  th^ 
mines,  also  to  their  hunting  and  Ashing.     This  makes* it  a  centriB 
point  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  to  the  Indians,  as  partial 
from  several  large  tribes  are  almost  always  in  the  village.     hiA- 
to  this  point  the  pn>vidence  of  God  led  the  Presbyterian  Cihiudi 
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for  the  establishment  of  the  first  Amoriean  Protestant  Mission 
in  Alaska.  And  the  first  Americau  Missionary  was  a  woman, 
Jin.  D.  F.  McFarland,  who  was  on  the  steamer  with  me,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Mission. 

Getting  into  one  of  the  many  canoes  that  thronged  the  side  of 
the  steamer  npon  our  arrival,  I  was  soon  on  shore.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Vanderbilt,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  and  friends  of  the  Mis- 
sion, being  absent  for  some  w^eks,  his  agent  very  kindly  gave  us 
temporary  occupancy  of  his  house.  It  had  a  beautiful  situation, 
OYerlooking  the  bay,  the  islands  and  the  Indian  portion  of  the 
Tillage,  with  its  dwellings,  its  graves,  and  its  emblems  of  heathen- 
ism. On  the  southern  sweep  of  the  shore  of  the  bay,  stands  the 
Indian  jwrtion  of  the  village. 

The  native  races  in  Alaska  number  about  ^,000 ;  Russians,  300 
or 400;  Americans  and  others,  500.  The  Indians  can  be  divided 
into  three  great  classes:  the  Innuitof  Yukon  district;  the  Aleu- 
tian aiid  the  Tuski  of  the  Sitkan  district.  And  these  again  are 
divided  into  tribes,  settlements,  and  families.  These  are  largely 
in  a  condition  of  degraded  superstition,  and  liable  to  all  the 
krrible  cruelties  of  heathenism.  The  old,  sick,  and  useless  are 
pnt  to  death  with  various  cruelties  and  disgusting  rites. 

The  Indians  are  again  subdivided  into  various  families,  each 
of  which  have  their  family  badge.  The  badges  are  the  whale, 
tbe  porpoise,  the  eagle,  the  coon,  the  wolf  and  the  frog.  These 
wests  extend  through  different  tribes,  and  their  members  have  a 
?Ioser  relation  to  one  another  than  the  tribal  connection.  For 
instance,  members  of  the  same  tribe  may  marry,  but  not  mem- 
bers of  the  same  badge.  Thus,  a  wolf  may  not  marry  into  the 
volf  fainilv,  but  mav  into  that  of  the  whale. 

I  jK>n  all  public  occasions  they  are  seated  according  to  their 
J*nk.  This  rank  is  distinguished  by  the  height  of  a  pole  erected 
in  front  of  their  houses.  The  greater  the  chief,  the  higher  his 
pole.  Some  of  these  poles  are  over  100  feet  high.  Mr.  I)uncan, 
the  inittgionary,  relates  how,  upon  one  occasion  a  head  cdiief  of 
theXasse  River  Indians  put  up  a  pole  higher  than  his  rank 
would  allow.  The  friends  of  the  chief  whose  head  he  would 
thus  gtep  over,  made  fight  with  guns,  and  the  over  ambitious  chief 
wae  shot  in  the  arm,  which  led  him  to  quickly  shorten  his  stick. 

Their  houses  are  from  25  to  40  feet  square,  without  a  window, 
the  only  openings  being  a  small  door  for  entrance,  and  a  hole  in  the 
f^f  for  the  esctape  of  the  smoke.  The  door  is  three  or  four  feet 
»bove  the  ground  level,  and  opens  on  the  inside  upon  a  broad 
)Jatform,  which  extends  around  the  four  sides.  This  platfonn 
ontained  their  rolls  of  blankets,  bedding,  and  other  stores, 
•onie  of  the  houses  had  a  secrond  platform  inside  the  first,  and 
few  steps  lower.     Then  a  few  more  steps  down  brings  to  the 
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inside  square  on  the  ground  floor,  which  is  also  planked,  with 
the  exception  of  about  four  feet  square  in  the  centre,  where 
the  Are  is  built  on  the  ground ;  some  few  had  a  small  inside 
room,  looking  as  if  it  was  a  portion  of  the  cabin  of  a  wrecked 
vessel.  The  walls,  and  frequently  roofs,  are  made  of  cypress 
plank,  from  two  to  five  feet  wide,  and  two  to  three  inches  thick 
These  planks  are  made  by  first  splitting  the  trees  into  great 
planks,  then  smoothing  down  the  planks  with  a  small  adze. 

In  front  of  their  leading  houses  and  at  their  burial  places  are 
sometimes  immense  timbers  covered  with  carvings.  Those  that 
attended  the  Centennial  will  remember  such  posts.  These  are 
the  genealogical  records  of  the  family.  The  child  usually  takes 
the  totem  of  the  mother.  For  instance,  at  the  lx)ttom  of  the 
post  may  be  the  carWng  of  a  whale,  over  that  a  fox,  a  porpoise, 
and  an  eagle — signifying  that  the  great-grandfather  of  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  house,  on  his  mother's  side,  belonged  to  the 
whale  family,  the  gitmdf ather  to  the  fox  family,  the  father  to 
the  porpoise,  and  he  himself  to  the  eagle  family.  These  stan- 
dards are  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  often  over  sixty 
feet  in  height,  and  sometimes  cost  from  SlOfM)  to  ^^^OOO.  Fonn- 
erly  the  entrance  to  the  house  was  a  hole  thiimgh  this  standard, 
but  latterly  they  are  commencing  to  have  regular  doors  hung  on 
hinges.  Among  the  Stickines  these  badge  trees  or  totems  are 
usuallv  off  to  one  side  of  the  d<K)r. 

AliiMJca  Canots,  Alaska  is  celebrated  for  its  canoes.  Some 
of  the  largest  of  these  canoes  are  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  feet 
long  and  eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  and  will  crarry  one  hundred  peo- 
ple. One  of  these  great  canoes  was  on  exhibition  last  year  at  the 
Centennial.  The  operation  of  uiaking  them  is  thus  described: 
"Having  selected  a  s<ain<l  tree,  and  cut  it  the  desired  length,  the 
outside  is  fii-st  shaped,  then  the  tree  is  hollowed  out  till  the  shell 
is  of  proper  thickness;  this  is  done  with  a  tool  resembling  a 
grubbing  hoe  or  narrow  adze  with  a  short  handle.  It  is  then 
filled  with  water,  which  is  heated  by  throwing  in  hot  stonee. 
The  canoe  is  then  covered  with  a  canvas  to  keep  the  steam  in, 
this  softens  the  timber,  and  the  sides  are  <listended  bv  cross-sticks 
to  the  desired  breadth  at  the  center,  and  tapering  towards  the 
ends  in  lines  of  beautiful  svmmetrv.  It  is  finished  oif  with  a 
highly  ornamental  figure-head,  and  the  bulwarks  strengthened 
by  a  fancy  covering  board." 

Ornaments.  Many  of  them  paint  their  faces  with  lamp  black 
and  oil,  which  gives  tliem  a  very  repulsive  appearance.  Thej 
have  a  great  varietv  of  household  utensils  made  from  the  homB 
of  mountain  sheep  and  goats,  from  ivory  and  from  wood.  Poly- 
gamy is  common  among  the  rich.  Upon  arriving  at  a  marriage- 
able age,  the  lower  lip  of  the  girl  is  pierced  and  a  silver  pin 
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inserted,  the  flat  head  of  the  pin  being  in  the  mouth  and  the  pin 
projecting  through  the  lip  over  the  chin.  Many  of  them,  men 
IS  well  of  women,  wear  a  silver  ring  in  the  nose  as  well  as  the 
ean.  After  marriage  the  silver  pin  is  removed  from  the 
woman's  lip,  and  a  spool  shaped  plug,  called  labaret,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  is  substituted  in  its  place.  As  she  grows 
older  larger  ones  are  inserted,  so  that  an  old  woman  may  have 
one  two  inches  in  diameter. 

Marriage,  A  man  wanting  a  wife  sends  a  message  to  that 
effect  to  the  girl's  relations.  If  he  receives  a  favorable  answer  he 
Bends  them  all  the  presents  he  can  procure.  Upon  the  appointed 
day  he  goes  to  her  father's  house  and  sits  down  on  the  door-step 
with  his  back  to  the  house.  The  relations  who  have  assembled 
there  sing  a  marriage  song,  at  the  close  of  which  furs  and  calico 
we  laid  across  the  floor  and  the  girl  is  escorted  over  them  from  the 
comer  where  she  has  been  sitting,  and  takes  her  seat  by  the  side 
of  the  man.  Then  dancing,  singing  and  eating  are  kept  up  by 
the  guests  until  they  are  tired.  In  these  festivities  the  couple 
take  no  part.     After  this  they  fast  for  two  days,  and  then  after 

*  slight  repast  they  fast  for  two  days  more.  Four  weeks  after- 
ward they  come  together  and  are  recognized  as  husband  and 
wife. 

Polygamy,  Polygamy,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  is  common 
ttiong  the  Kaviaks.     These  wives  are  often  sisters.    Sometimes 

*  man's  own  mother  or  daughter  is  among  his  wives.  If  a  man's 
wife  bears  him  only  daughters,  he  continues  to  take  other  wives 
witil  he  has  sons.  One  of  the  Nasse  chiefs  is  said  to  have  had 
forty  wives.  After  marriage  they  are  practically  slaves  of  their 
Inisbands.  Their  persons  are  at  the  disposal  of  visitors  or  trav- 
elers, guests  of  their  husbands.  They  are  sometimes,  in  South- 
wn  Alaska,  sent  to  the  mines,  while  the  husband  lives  in  idleness 
*t  home  on  the  wages  of  their  immorality.  If  ill-behaved, 
Meejsgivelv  lazv,  or  barren,  thev  are  sent  awav.  Sometimes  they 
*re  traded  off  bv  the  husband  for  somethine:  he  mav  desire.  In 
wuld-birth,  when  needing  the  most  tender  care,  they  are  driven 
out  of  the  house  as  unclean,  aud  kept  for  ten  davs  in  an  uncom- 
tortable  hut,  without  attention. 

When  a  young  girl  arrives  at  maturity  she  is  considered  unclean. 
Everything  she  comes  in  contact  with,  and  even  the  sky  she 
'ootg  upon,  is  considered  unclean.  She  is  therefore  thought  to 
**  unfit  for  the  sun  to  shine  upon,  and  is  confined  for  a  year  in 

*  hnt,  so  small  that  she  cannot  stand  upright  in  it.  Only  the 
pri's  mother  is  allowed  to  approach  her,  and  she  onlv  to  bring 
her  food. 

Around  Sitka  this  period  has  been  shortened  to  three  months. 
At  the  close  of  this  imprisonment  she  is  taken   oTit,   her  old 
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clothes  burned,  new  ones  provided,  and  a  feast  given,  dnrinf 
which  a  slit  is  cut  in  the  under  lip,  parallel  with  the  mouth,  and 
a  piece  of  wood  or  shell  inserted  to  keep  the  aperture  extended 
In  some  sections  all  the  work  but  hunting  and  fighting  fidb 
upon  the  women — even  the  boys  transferring  their  loads  and 
work  to  their  sisters. 

Said  a  great  chief,  "Women  are  made  to  labor.  One  of  them 
can  haul  as  much  as  two  men.  They  pitch  our  tents,  make  and 
mend  our  clothing,"  etc. 

Slaves.  And,  as  if  their  ordinary  condition  was  not  bad 
enough,  the  majority  of  the  slaves  are  women.  The  men  cap- 
tured in  war  are  usually  killed,  or  reserved  for  torture ;  but  the 
women  are  kept  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  often  treated  with 

•eat  inhumanity.     The  master's  power  over  them  is  unlimited. 

[e  can  tortiire  or  put  them  to  neath  at  will.  Sometimes,  upon 
the  death  of  the  master,  one  or  more  of  them  are  put  to  death, 
that  he  may  have  some  one  to  wait  upon  him  in  the  next  w^orld. 

JBnrials.  Between  the  houses  and  the  higher  land  back  of  them 
are  a  number  of  boxes  about  five  feet  by  two  in  size,  raised  on 
four  posts  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  Also  small  frame 
houses  like  an  old  fashioned  smoke  house  four  feet  square. 
These  are  the  graves  of  the  chiefs  and  Shaman's  (sorcerers). 
One  of  them  was  surmounted  by  a  wooden  figure  of  a  whale  twi 
feet  long,  another  had  a  figure  of  an  immense  frog.  Others  had 
the  genealogy  of  the  dead  painted  upon  them. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  disjointed  and  burned.  The 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  wealthv  often  last  four  davs.  Dead 
slaves  are  cast  into  the  sea.  They  believe  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls  from  one  body  to  another,  but  not  to  animals.  And  the 
wish  IS  often  expressed  that  in  the  next  change,  they  may  be 
born  into  this  or  that  powerful  family.  Those  whose  bodies  are 
burned  are  supposed  to  be  warm  in  the  next  world,  and  the 
others  (*old.  If  slaves  are  sacrificed  at  their  burial  it  relieves 
their  owners  from  work  in  the  next  world. 

Their  food  consists  largely  of  berries  and  fish.  Large  quan- 
tities of  salmon  are  smoked  and  put  away  for  future  use.  They 
also  prepare  large  quantities  of  fish  oil.  Some  years  ago  a  party 
of  them  having  seen  the  cooks  on  ship  mix  up  fiour  and  bake  it 
into  bread — got  possession  of  a  barrel  of  lime  from  a  shipwrecked 
vessel.  A  portion  of  this  was  mixed  up  as  they  had  seen  the  cook 
do,  and  baked  and  boiled,  and  boiled  and  baked,  but  to  their 
great  disgust  nothing  eatable  came  from  it. 

Widow-hur)}{7i<j.  Among  the  Nehaunes  and  Talcolins,  when 
a  man  dies,  his  widow  is  compelled  to  ascend  the  burning  funeral 
pile,  throw  herself  upcm  the  body,  and  remain  there  until  the 
hair  is  burned  from  her  head,  and  she  is  almost  suffocated.    She 
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n  then  allowed  to  stagger  from  the  pile,  but  must  frequently 
thnist  her  hand  throughthe  flames  and  place  it  upon  his  bosom, 
to  show  her  continued  devotion.  Finally  the  ashes  are  gathered 
up  and  placed  in  a  little  sack,  which  the  widow  carries  on  her 
penon  for  two  years.  During  this  period  of  mourning  she  is 
clothed  in  rags,  and  treated  as  a  slave. 

Murder  of  the  Old  and  Feeble,  Among  the  Chuckees  the 
old  and  feeble  are  sometimes  destroyed.  This  is  done  by  placing 
a  rope  around  the  neck,  and  dragging  them  over  the  stones.  If 
•  thU  does  not  kill,  then  the  body  is  stoned,  or  speared,  and  left  to 
be  eaten  by  the  dogs.  Occasionally  the  old  ask  to  be  killed. 
Then  they  are  taken,  stupefied  with  drugs,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
various  incantations,  bled  to  death. 

ffjww^n  denied  burial.  Among  the  Tuski  and  many  of  the 
Orarian  tribes  the  bodies  of  good  men  are  burned,  and  the  ashes 
carefully  preserved.  But  in  some  sections,  where  wood  is  scarce, 
the  bodies  of  women  are  not  considered  worth  the  wood  that 
woald  be  consumed  in  the  burning,  and  they  are  either  cast  out, 
to  be  consumed  by  the  dogs,  foxes  and  crows,  or  cast  into  the 
«ea  as  food  for  the  fishes. 

A  summary  cure  for  crying  babies  is  to  take  them  to  the  sea 
Acre  and  hold  them  in  the  water  until  they  cease  crying.  As 
80011  as  they  can  walk,  children  are  bathed  in  the  sea  daily,  and 
they  learn  to  swim  about  as  soon  as  they  do  to  walk.  Festivals 
W  given  on  erecting  a  new  house,  naming  of  children,  mar- 
riages, deaths,  etc.  These  festivals  consist  of  dancing,  singing, 
too  feasting.  Some  of  them  are  so  expensive  as  to  impoverish 
*  whole  circle  of  relatives. 

Shamans,  Sorcery  seems  universal  among  all  uncivilized 
people,  prevailing  alike  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea.  The  words  and  actions  of  the  Shaman  are  consid- 
ered infallible.  The  office  is  often  hereditary,  the  son  inheriting 
nom  the  father  the  various  paraphernalia  of  drum,  rattles, 
DMttkg,  charms,  etc.  The  young  man  that  would  become  a  Sha- 
WMui,  according  to  Dall,  secludes  himself  for  a  time  in  the  woods, 
living  on  roots.  He  then  claims  that  a  master  spirit  sends  an 
otter  to  him,  which  he  kills.  The  skin  of  the  otter  becomes  his 
badge  of  office,  the  tongue  is  placed  in  a  bag  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  carefully  concealed  as  a  charm,  for  was  an  uniniti- 
ated person  to  look  upon  it,  they  would  immediately  lose  their 
'Wnaes.  If  solitude  and  low  diet  does  not  bring  power,  the  young 
Shaman  spends  a  night  at  the  grave  of  an  old  Shaman,  taking  a 
tooth  or  finger  from  the  corpse  and  holding  it  in  his  mouth  to 
''■^ore  readily  compel  the  attendance  of  the  spirits.  The  honor 
^  the  Shaman  depends  uj>on  the  number  of  spirits  he  can 
^^outroL  He  has  a  separate  mask,  songs  and  dances  for  each. 
His  hair  is  never  to  be  cut. 
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From  Dall  we  also  receive  the  following  specimen  perform- 
ance :     "  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  exhibition  of  his  power, 
his  relations,  who  act  the  part  of  a  chorus  of  singers,  are  oblij^ 
not  only  to  fast,  but  also  use  a  feather  as  an  emetic,  to  me 
themselves  entirely  from  food.     The  performance  commences 
at  sunset  and  lasts  until  sunrise.     All   who  wish  to  participate 
assemble  in  the  lodge  of  the  Shaman,  where  they  join  in  a  song, 
to  which  time  is  beaten  on  a  drum.     Dressed  in  his  paraphe^ 
nalia,  with  a  mask  over  his  face,  the  Shaman  rushes  round  and 
round  the  fire  which  is  burning  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge.     He 
keeps  his  eyes  directed  toward   the  opening  on  the  roof,  and 
keeps  time  to  the  drum  with  violent  motions  of  his  limbs  and 
body.      These  movements  gradually  become  more  convulsive; 
his  eyes  roll  until  the  whites  alone  are  visible.      Suddenly  he 
stops,  looks  intently  at  the  drum  and   utters  loTid  cries.     The 
singing  ceases  and  all  ears  are  strained  to  catch  the  utterances 
which  are  supposed  to  be  inspired.     By  changing  the  masks  he 
places  himself  en  rapport  with  the  spirit  to  which  each  mask  is 
dedicated.     It  is  believed  that  this  spirit  inspires  for  a  moment 
all  the  utterances  which  are  supposed  to  be  inspired." 

When  a  Shaman  dies  his  body  is  left  for  a  day  in  each  of  the 
four  corners  of  his  room ;  on  the  fifth  day  it  is  carried  out, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  his  order,  and  deposited  in  one  of  the 
small  burial  houses  spoken  of  previously.  His  body  is  not 
burned. 

Oan?iihals.  The  Indians  are  held  in  abject  fear  of  the  conjurers 
or  medicine  men.  Some  of  the  scenes  to  be  constantly  witnessed 
on  that  coast  are  thus  depicted  by  Mr.  Duncan  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  British  Columbia:  "The  other  day  we  were 
called  upon  to  witness  a  terrible  scene.  An  old  chief,  in  cold 
blood,  ordered  a  slave  to  be  dragged  to  the  beach,  murdered  and 
thrown  into  the  water.  His  orders  were  quickly  obeyed.  The 
victim  was  a  poor  woman.  Two  or  three  reasons  were  assigned 
for  this  foul  act.  One  is  that  it  is  to  take  away  the  disgrace 
attached  to  his  daughter  who  has  been  suffering  for  some  time 
with  a  ball  wound  in  the  arm.  Another  report  is  that  he  does 
not  expect  his  daughter  to  recover,  so  he  has  killed  this  slave 
in  order  that  she  may  prepare  for  the  coming  of  his  daughter 
into  the  unseen  world.  I  did  not  see  the  murder,  but  imme- 
diately after  saw  crowds  of  people  i-unning  out  of  the  honsoB 
near  to  where  the  corpse  was  thrown  and  forming  themselves 
into  groups  at  a  good  distance  away,  from  fear  of  what  was  to 
follow.  Presently  two  bands  of  furious  wretches  appeared,  each 
headed  by  a  man  in  a  state  of  nudity.  They  gave  vent  to  the 
most  unearthlv  sounds,  and  the  naked  men  made  themselves  look 
as  unearthly  as  possible,  proceeding  in  a  creeping  kind  of  stoop. 
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and  stepping  like  two  proud  horses,  at  the  same  time  shooting 

forward  each  arm  alternately,  which  they  held  out  at  full  length 

for  a  little  time  in  the  most  defiant  manner.     Besides  this,  the 

continual  jerking  of  their  heads  back,  causing  their  long  black 

hair  to  twist  about,  added  much  to  their  savage  appearance. 

For  some  time  they  pretended  to  be  seeking  for  the  body,  and 

the  instant  they  came  where  it  lay  they  commenced  screaming 

and  rnshing  around  it  like  so  many  angrj^  wolves.     Finally  they 

seized  it,  dragged  it  out  of  the  water  and  laid  it  on  the  beach, 

where  they  commenced  tearing  it  to  pieces  with  their  teeth. 

The  two  bands  of  men  immediately  surrounded  them  and  so  hid 

their  horrid   work.     In  a  few  minutes  the  crowd  broke  again, 

when  each  of  the  naked  cannibals  appeared  with  half  or  the 

body  in  his  hands.     Separating  a  few  yards  they  commenced, 

•mid  horrid  yelk,  their  still  more  horrid  feast  of  eating  the  raw 

dead  body.    The  two  bands  of  men  belonged  to  that  class  called 

*  medicine  men.' 

"I  may  mention  that  each  party  has  some  characteristic 
peculiar  to  itself;  but  in  a  more  general  sense  their  divisions 
•rebut  three,  viz:  those  who  eat  human  bodies,  the  dog  eaters, 
•nd  those  who  have  no  custom  of  the  kind.  Early  in  the  mom- 
mg  the  pupils  would  be  out  on  the  beach,  or  on  the  rocks  in  a 
state  of  nudity.  Each  had  a  place  in  front  of  his  own  tribe; 
Dor  did  intense  cold  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree.  After  the 
poor  creature  had  crept  about,  jerking  his  head  and  screaming 
for  some  time,  a  party  of  men  would  rush  out,  and  after  sur- 
rounding him,  would  commence  singing.  The  dog-eating  party 
occasionally  carried  a  dead  dog  to  their  pupil,  who  forthwith 
oomraenced  to  tear  it  in  the  most  doglike  manner.  The  party 
of  attendants  kept  up  a  low  growling  noise,  or  a  whoop,  which 
^  seconded  by  a  screeching  noise  made  from  an  instrument, 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  abode  of  a  spirit.  In  a  little  time 
the  naked  youth  would  start  up  again  and  proceed  a  few  more 
y^rds  in  a  crouching  posture,  witli  his  arms  pushed  out  behind 
mm,  and  tossing  his  flowing  black  hair.  All  the  while  he  is 
^•rnestly  watched  by  the  group  about  him,  and  when  he  pleases 
^  sit  down,  they  again  surround  him,  and  commence  singing. 
This  kind  of  thing  goes  on,  with  several  different  additions,  for 
^me  time.  Before  the  prodigy  finally  retires,  he  takes  a  run 
iDto  ever}-  house  belonging  to  his  tribe,  and  is  followed  by  his 
Wn.  When  this  is  done  in  some  cases  he  has  a  ramble  on  the 
^ps  of  the  same  houses,  dinnng  which  he  is  anxiously  watched 
^7  his  attendants,  as  if  they  expected  his  flight.  By  and  by  he 
oondescends  to  come  down,  and  then  they  follow  him  to  liis  den 
which  is  marked  by  a  rope  made  of  red  bark  being  hnng  over 
^0  doorway  so  as  prevent  any  pereon  from  ignorant ly  violating 
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its  precincts.  None  are  allowed  to  enter  that  house  but  tho 
connected  with  the  art;  all  I  know,  therefore,  of  their  furth 
proceedings  is,  that  they  keep  up  a  furious  hammering,  singin 
and  screeching  for  hours  during  the  day. 

Of  all  these  parties,  none  are  so  much  dreaded  as  the  canr 
bals.  One  morning  I  was  called  to  witness  a  stir  in  the  can: 
which  had  been  caused  by  this  set.  When  I  reached  the  gallei 
I  saw  hundreds  of  Tsimsheeans  sitting  in  their  canoes,  whic 
they  had  just  pushed  away  from  the  beach.  I  was  told  thattl 
cannibal  party  was  in  search  of  a  body  to  devour,  and  if  the 
failed  to  find  a  dead  one,  it  was  probable  that  they  would  seize  tl: 
first  living  one  that  came  in  their  way;  so  that  all  the  peop' 
living  near  to  the  cannibals'  house  had  taken  to  their  canoes  t 
escape  being  torn  to  pieces.  It  is  the  custom  among  thei 
Indians  to  burn  their  dead ;  but  I  suppose  for  these  occasioi 
they  take  care  to  deposit  a  corpse  somewhere  in  order  to  satis! 
these  inhuman  wretches. 

"These,  then,  are  some  of  the  things  and  scenes  which  occi 
in  the  day  during  the  winter  months,  while  the  nights  are  tak< 
up  with  amusements,  singing  and  dancing.  Occasionally  tl 
medicine  parties  invite  people  to  their  several  houses,  and  © 
hibit  tricks  before  them  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  the  actc 
appear  as  bears,  while  others  wear  masks,  the  parts  of  whi< 
are  moved  by  strings.  The  great  feature  in  their  proceedin 
is  to  pretend  to  murder,  and  then  to  restore  to  life,  and  so  fort 
The  cannibal,  on  such  occasions,  is  generally  supplied  with  t^ 
three  or  four  human  bodies,  which  he  tears  to  pieces  befo 
his  audience.  Several  persons,  either  from  bravado  or  a» 
charm,  present  their  arms  for  him  to  bite.  I  have  seen  sever 
whom  he  has  thus  bitten,  and  I  hear  two  have  died  from  t] 
effects. " 
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ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  TOBACCO-PIPE  IN  EUROPE. 

BY    EDWIN    A.    BARBES. 
PART    II.— SWITZERLAND. 

In  the  muBeum  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Zurich,  Swit- 
erland,  are  three  ancient  pipes,  analogous  to  the  "Elfin  pipes" 
f   Great   Britain.     Baron  de  Bonstetten,  in  the  JRecueil  des 
intiquites  Suisses,  has  figured  and  described  several  of  these 
objects,  among  which  are  a  gold  medallion  with  the  figure  of  a 
^ntaur,  holding  in  his  mouth  an  implement  in  the  form  of  a 
pipe,  and  a  terra-cotta  figure  representing  a  hand  grasping  a 
hollow  cylinder  or  cone.     I  am  inclined,  however,  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller,  in  his  belief  that  the  former  has  not 
been  correctly  described,  and  that  the  figure  of  the  centaur  was 
not  intended  to  be  represented  with  a  pipe  in  its  mouth.     It  is 
doubtful  also  that  the  latter  was  designed  for  a  pipe,  "and  if  so, 
it  undoubtedly  belongs  to  a  much  more  recent  period"  than  that 
iBsigned  to  it  by  M.  de  Bonstetten.     In  reply  to  some  inquiries 
Tegarding  the  ancient  pipes  of  Switzerland,  Dr.  Keller  writes 
me:  "Concerning  the  discovery  of  Rhaetian  or  Celtic  antiqui- 
ties at  Burweiii,  it  is  certainly  true  that  at  this  village,  which 
lies  near  to  the  village  of  Conters,  on  the  road  from  Chur  to 
Engadin,  in  the  Canton  of  Graubiindten  (Grison),  a  countryman, 
iu  the  year  1786,  discovered,  near  the  public  road,  two  .copper 
tettles,  one  witliin  the  other.     The  inner  one  contained  gold  and 
silver  armlets  of  various  sizes,  a  few  gold  and  many  silver  coins, 
dies,  a  sort  of  spectacles  of  twisted  wire  with  a  small  opening 
in  the  center ;  bI&o  small  pipes ^  smd   lastly  objects  supposed  to 
be  tools — Roman  augers.     There  were  also  found  with  these, 
bracelets  of  gold,  representing  snakes,  a  small  silver  kettle,  and 
*  censer  with  silver  chains The  coins  which  were  dis- 
covered here  are  undoubtedly  Etruscan.     We  have  described 
Aem  in  the  7th  volume,  number  8,  of  the  proceedings  of  our 
Antiquarian  Society.     The  other  objects  of  this  discover}-  be- 
long, without  doubt,  to  a  date  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
niay  b.e  either  Etruscan  or  Celtic.     We  suppose  that  the  l)ronze 
*nd  iron  pipes  found  here,  and  which  are  still  frequently  being 
"i^ught  to  light,  are  ancient.     If  this  were  certain,  those  anti- 
<inaries  are  right  who  affirm  that  in  the  times  of  the  Romans 
snch  pipes  were  not  used  for  smoking,  but  served  for  burning 
incense  on  festive  occasions." 

"The  three  pipes  in  our  collection,  as  you  see,  resemble  those 
^liich  are  found  in  England,  and  which  are  there  called  *  Elfin ' 
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Fig.l. 


Pig.  2. 


or  ^Fairj^  pipes.'  Concerning  the  age  of  these,  antiquarians  dif" 
fer.  Some  hold  that  they  are  of  Koman  fabrication,  relying" 
upon  the  circumstance  that  they  have  sometimes  actually  beeu 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Roman  abodes.  Others,  to  which  clasB  I 
belong,  consider  them  the  productions  of  the  16th  or  17th  cent- 
ury, and  recognize  in  them  the  first  pipes  which  were  used  after 
the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  Europe.  The  three  pipes  in  our 
collection  have  all  been  found  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  and  are 
made  of  thick  plates  of  iron,  curled  into  shape  and  soldered 

together  with  copper Ko.  3  of  the  Zurich  pipes,  like  No. 

7  of  the  pipes  or  Quiguerez,  has  an  arched  cap  with  two  per- 
forations. See  fig.  4.  Although,  as  you  see,  such  pipes  are 
frequently  found  with  us,  they  have  not,  as  in  England,  peculiar 
names  among  the  common  people.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
they  are  the  same  that  were  made  in  the  16th  or  17th  centoryy 
and  which  are  sometimes  turned  up  accidentally  with  Boman 
relics.  Such  pipes  are  found  in  Switzerland  in  many  public 
and  private  collections."  In  another  letter,  the  accomplished 
explorer  of  the  palqfittes  remarks,  "In  the  pile-buildings  we  find 
no  indications  that  point  to  the  custom  of  tobacco-smoking.'' 


Fig.  8. 
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In  ail  accoant  of  the  primitive  forges  in  the  Bernese  Jura, 
published  by  M.  A.  Quiguerez,2o  pipes  are  alluded  to,  among 
atber  antiquities,  "qu'on  a  cru  inconnues  dans  I'antiquit^, 
ffifitis  qui  se  trouvent  trop  nombreuses  dans  les  habitations  gallo- 
Tonaaines,  pour  pouvoir  actuellement  en  nier  I'existence  ou 
Vemploi  dans  ces  temps  recules."  He  continues,  "There  are 
many  of  them  in  the  museum  of  Avenches,  in  tliat  of  Porren- 
truT,  and  at  Montbeliard.     We  have  found  three  of  them,  with 


ni.5. 


Pi«.«. 
PIPES    OF    QUIOUREZ. 


Fig.  7. 


•ome  yery  characteristic  objects.     They  are  all  of  iron,  very 

ttnall,  and  exactly  of  the  form  of  our  gypsum  pipes One 

8till  has  its  lid.  The  same  form  was  employed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  centurj',  as  we  have  proof  in  exhuming  the 
bodj  of  a  Swiss  guard,  burned  in  1637.  But  pipes  of  that  time 
▼ere  of  terra-cotta.  Fig.  5  came  from  a  Roman  or  Gallic-Eo- 
num  militarj-  post,  near  the  walls  of  Liesberg,  at  a  distance  of 
some  hundred  feet  from  the  site  of  a  forge.  "  Fig.  6  was  found 
•t  Delemont,  with  some  Gallic-Eoman  debris^  and  fig.  7  at 
Pevelier,  with  some  beautiful  fragments  of  vases  made  of  bole, 
u»  the  Roman  ruins. 

M.  Quiguerez  believes  that  "These  objects  show  that  the  Gal- 
lic or  Helvetian  people  smoked  before  the  arrival  of  the  Eomans, 
nsing  probably  aromatic  herbs,  like  the  wild-thj-me,  and  perhaps 
^  the  hartstongue  and  hemp.  If  these  pipes  do  not  come  par- 
ticularly from  the  primitive  forges,  they  belong  to  the  first  age 
<rf  iron.  It  is  desirable  that  further  investigations  be  made  in 
regard  to  their  origin,  for  because  the  Roman  authors  do  not 
•peak  of  them,  that  is  no  proof  that  certain  peoples  of  antiquity 
did  not  make  use  of  the  pipe  as  well  as  those  of  America." 

M)  Vid*  ZVoiuaoMofW  of  th»  Boe,  of  AnUquarie9,  Zttrioh,  1871,  voL  XVn,  p.  86. 
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Pig.  8. 


From  the  Juba. 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 

From  the  CoLiiSonoN  < 


Says  Dr.  Wilson, 21  "Pliny  has  been  produced  to  si 
Coltsfoot  furnished  a  substitute  for  the  American  plai 
superseded  this  and  other  fancied  supplies  of  the  ancien 
Speaking  of  that  plant  as  a  remedy  for  a  cough  (N 
XXVI,  16),  Pliny  says:  'IIujus  aridse  cum  radice  fu 
arundinem,  haustus  et  devoratus,  veterem  sanare  dicitu: 
sed  in  singulos  haustus  passum  giistandum  est.'  This, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  proof  of  tlie  antiquity  of  a  pi 
applying  the  fumes  or  steam  of  certain  plants,  for  n 
purposes,  which  is  recommended  in  a  treatise  on  'The 
of  Colefoot'  in  the  Historie  of  Pluntes^  l)y  Rembert  ' 
translated  and  published  in  England  in  1578.  'The  pa 
the  dryed  leaves,'  says  he,  Mayde  upon  quick  coles,  taker 
mouth  through  the  pipe  of  a  f  unnell,  or  tunnell,  helpetl 
are  troubled  with  the  shortness  of  winde,  and  fetche  the 
thicke  and  often.' "  In  olden  times  housewives  were  in  i 
of  administering  the  vapor  of  various  herbs  to  the  sicli 
some  cases,  the  fumes  were  inhaled  through  the  spout  of  c 

"Potters'  names  or  marks,"  observes  Dr.  Keller,  "are 
ally  given  on  clay  pipes,  yet  I  recollect  having  noticed 
such  pipes  two  Roman  letters,  but  what  they  were,  ] 
remember."  These  were  stamped  on  the  flat  heels,  as  ^ 
in  the  earlier  British  clay  pipes.  "In  my  opinion,"  he  c< 
"all  iron  pipes  originated  in  the  16th  or  17th  century,  in 
from  whence  smoking  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  Conti 

Figs.  8-9  represent  two  iron  pipes  from  the  Jura 
Bern),  by  A.  Quiguerez.    The  original  of  fig.  10  is  in  tl 
tion  of    M.   Muret,  Conservateur   aux  Medailles,  Pai 
material  is  bronze,  and  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  bow 
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By  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.  D.    Toronto,  1857. 
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•een  a  little  quadrangn- 
Isr  opening.  Fig.  11  is 
lopposed  to  be  an  Etrus- 
ean  pipe,  in  beautiful 
patina,  from  the  collec< 
tkmCampana.  Figs.  12— 
13  are  two  views  of  a 
bronze  pipe  found  in  the 
year  1858  in  a  forest 
near  Biel,  Canton  Benie. 
The  plates  of  bronze  at 
a  a  a  are  joined  together 
with  silver  seams.  Pipe 
Xo.  14  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pratt,  who  has  kindly 
fiuTushed  me  with  a  sketch,  describes  it  as  a  sheet  iron  pipe 
^ch  was  given  him  by  a  pupil  several  years  ago,  who  belonged 
to  a  Dutch  family  residing  in  the  neighborhood.  The  illustra- 
tion ig  of  the  actual  size,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 


Fig.  11.— Fbom  the  Campana  CoLiiBcnoN. 


Figs.  12-13.— Canton  Bern. 

original  is  one  of  the  earlier  Dutch  productions  which  has  found 
^  way  to  the  United  States,  and  which  bears  a  striking  resein- 
Wanee  to  some  of  the  ancient  fonns  figured  above. 

A  copper  or  bronze  pipe  (fig.  15),  found  in  a  field  in  Montour 
county,  Pa.,  is  owned  by  Mr.  J.  M.  M.  (rernerd,  of  Muncy,  Pa. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  it  is  a  purely  aboriginal  j)rodnction,  or 
whether  it  was  brought  from  Europe  and  traded  to  the  natives 
*  century  or  so  ago.  The  form  is  unusual,  though  somewhat 
wmilar  specimens  have  been  brought  to  light  on  the  eastern 
continent. 

After  a  carefid  review  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  no  positive  proof  that  pipes  were  in 
Me  in  Europe  before  the  Columbian  discovery  of  America;  but 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  it  is 
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reasonably  certain  that  bi 
jects  were  employed  in  m 
remedies  or  for  purposes  o 
gatiou.  Ancient  terra- coti 
are  extremely  rare  on  th 
nent,  and  although  antiqii 
pipes  are  common  in  some 
European  museums,  the  lati 
be  ascribed  to  a  more  recen 

than  tl 
clay  I 
Great 


Pig.  14.— DtJTCH  Pipe— Davknport  Mubeux. 

N.  li. — Since  niy  paper  on  the  ancient  pipes  of  Great 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Antiquarian,  M 
Frey,  of  Palatine  Bridge,  K.  Y.,  has  written  me  thai 
recently  found  a  number  of  English  clay  pipes  in  Indiai 
Amongst  these  were  two  8j>ecimens  with  the  initials  R.  T. 
in  the  bowls,  which  were  doubtless  the  same  as  those  i 
an  Indian  grave  in  Pennsylvania,  and  described  in  the  p 

Saper.  Otlier  examples  had  the  initials  E.  B.  stamped 
at  heels,  as  in  the  earliest  pipes  of  Great  Britain  ai 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Keller.  Another  was  marked  with  t 
S,  while  still  another  has  a  very  rude  representation  of  t 
horseback,  "iH)ssibly,"  as  Mr.  Frey  remarks,  "intended 
sent  St.  George  and 
the  dragon."  In  one 
of  these  graves  was 
found  a  very  interest- 
ing early  Fulham  jug. 
All  of   these  articles 

had  been  obtained  bv 

• 

the  Indians  from  the 
early  settlers  in  New 
York  and  the  New 
England  states. 


Fig.  !.'>.— CoppKB  Pipe— Oebhebd  Coli 
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FORT   WAYNE,    OLD    FORT    MIAMI,    AND    THE    ROUTE 
FROM   THE   MAUMEE  TO   THE   WABASH. 


BY   K.  S.  ROBKRTSOX. 


The  early  history  of  the  country  is  a  8u])ject  attracting  the 
attention  of  many  intelligent  minds,  and  now  that  many 
county  histories  are  being  prepared,  it  is  but  right  that  any  whose 
investigations  have  enabled  them  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
early  history  of  any  locality  should  furnish  it,  that  the  work  un- 
dertaken may  be  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  It  is 
with  this  view,  and  with  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  others  to 
contribute  to  the  work,  that  I  contribute  my  mite,  in  the  follow- 
ing hasty  sketch  from  notes  made  ,at  different  times  for  my 
own  use. 

The  importance  of  maps  in  de(riding  important  questions  in 
kirtorv  is  often  overl(X)ked,  l)ut  they  are  frequently  the  only  rec- 
onlg  of  early  explorations.  It  is  from  an  early  map  that  we  can 
piove  that  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne  was  known  at  an  earlier  date 
4an  any  recorded  history  has  given. 

In  1657  Sanson,  who  was  I^)yal  Geographer  to  the  king  of 
France,  prepared  a  map  of  "Le  Canada,  on  Nouvelle  France,  "^ 
^n  which  Lake  Erie  is  displayed,  with  a  river  flowing  into  it 
"t)m  a  distance,  clearly  representing  the  present  course  of  the 
Ae  llaumee  from  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne  to  the  lake.  The  St. 
*arvs  and  St.  Joseph  are  not  delineated,  showing  that  their 
burses  had  not  not  yet  been  explored.  Thus  we  have  quite 
^^)iielnsive  evidence,  that  the  Maumee  had  been  explored  to 
^t  vicinity  of  this  point  prior  to  1657,  by  the  indefatigable 
trench  explorers. 

Tlie  map  is  in  the  possession  of  C.  C.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Cleve- 
*ni  and  a  reduced  copy  is  given  in  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian, vol.  1,  p.  283. 

Again,  in  1680  the  route  to  the  Mississippi  by  way  of  the 
"aumee  and  Wabash  is  clearly  alluded  to  by  Pere  Allouez,  who 
says:  "There  is,  at  the  end  of  Lake  Erie,  ten  leagues  below  the 
strait,  a  river,  by  which  we  can  traveree  much  of  the  road  to 
"^e  Illinois,  being  navigable  to  canoes,  about  two  leagues  nearer 
^^J  that  by  which  they  usually  go  there  (by  the  St.  Joseph  of 
^e  lake  and  Kankakee?) — Letter  of  Pere  Allouez^  on  the 
^^^of  Xovember^  1680,  translated  froic  Margry^  3,  jp.  98. 

In  lOSl  the  great  La  Salle,  before  starting  on  his  second  expe- 
dition towards  the  Mississippi,  made  his  will,  in  which  is  the 
following  devise:    "Do  give,  cede  and  transfer  to  the  said  Sieur 
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Pliet,  in  case  of  mv  death.  *  *  *  As  well  as  all  my  rights 
over  the  country  of  the  Miainis,  Illinois,  and  others  to  the  south- 
ward, with  the  settlements  among  the  Miamis,  in  the  state  it 
may  be  at  the  time  of  my  death." —  Will  of  LaSalle^  Aug.  11, 
1681.     Translated  from  Margrifs  French  Discoveries, 

We  find  another  mention  in  1682,  from  the  pen  of  La  Salle, 
in  a  letter,  which  says:  "The  intli  of  January  we  struck  the 
trail  of  those  of  our  people  whom  M.  de  Touty  had  sent  on  a 
hunting  expedition.  Tliey  were  searched  for  and  one  waa  found. 
The  two  others  were  gone  to  make  enquiries  after  me  to  the 
river  of  the  Miamis." — Translated  from  Margry^  in  Magazine 
of  American  History^  2,  544. 

In  Western  Annals,  p.  81,  it  is  stated  tliat  in  a  report  of  La 
Salle  to  Frontenac,  made  in  1682,  he  mentions  the  route  by  the 
Maumee  and  Wabash  to  .  the  Mississippi  as  the  most  direct 
Notwithstanding  it  was  tUp  shortest  route,  the  explorers  long 
continued  to  go  around  by  the  lakes,  sometimes  descending  by 
Green  Bay  and  the  Fox  and  Illinois  rivers,  or  by  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan  up  the  St.  Joseph  of  the  Lake  to  the  present 
eite  of  South  Bend,  tlience  by  Portage  to  the  Kankakee  and 
down  tliat  river.  Why  they  should  so  long  travel  this  round- 
a,bout  way  has  been  a  mystery  until  lately,  when  another  unpub- 
lished letter  of  La  Salle  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  it.  It  is  well 
known  that  about  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  whites,  the 
Iroquois  confederacy  was  carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Algonquin  tribes,  of  which  the  Miamis  were  a  part. 
La  Salle  says:  "Because  I  can  no  longer  go  to  the  Illinois  but  by 
the  lakes  Huron  and  Illinois,  the  other  ways  which  I  have  dis- 
covered by  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  and  by  the  western  coast  of 
the  same,  becoming  too  dangerous  by  frequent  encounters  with 
the  Iroquois. — Letter  of  LaSalle^  October^  1682.  Translated 
from  Margry^  2,  296. 

This  letter  is  important  also,  because  it  shows  that  LaSalle 
actually  discovered  the  route,  and  that  he  has  stoqd  where  now 
a  populous  city  stands,  when  there  was  nothing  to  meet  his  view 
but  the  unbroken  forest  and  the  small  cluster  of  Indian  wig- 
wams. We  may  consider  this  disputed  question  proven,  for  La 
Salle  was  noted  for  stating  nothing  but  exact  facts,  and  when 
he  says  "I  have  discovered  the  route,"  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fact 

From  1682  to  1716,  a  period  of  34  years,  my  researches  have 
led  me  to  no  direct  mention  of  this  route,  but  it  is  stated  that  a 
route  was  e8tal)li8hed  about  1716  from  the  head  of  Lake  Erie 
up  the  Maumee  to  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne ;  thence  by  a  portage 
to  the  Wabash ;  thence  by  way  of  that  river  to  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi — but  the  authority  for  the  statement  is  unfortunately 
not  given. —  Western  Ann<ils^p.  80. 
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Little  more  is  known  of  events  here  until  near  the  middle  of 
he  eighteenth  centurj'.  There  is  a  map  in  Colden's  History 
if  the  Five  Nations,  showing  a  portage  from  the  St.  Marys  to 
he  "Oubache"— one  from  our  St.  Joseph  to  the  "Huakiki," 
Xankakee),  and  one  from  the  Kankakee  to  the  St.  Joseph  of 
Lake  Michigan. —  Colden^s  Hist,  of  the  Five  Nations^  ed,  1847. 
Parkman  says:  "At  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  her 
great  object,**  speaking  of  France,  "was  fast  advancing  towards 
completion.  Two  posts  on  the  Wabash  and  one  on  the  Maumee 
made  France  the  mistress  of  the  great  trading  highway  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio." — Consp.  of  Pontiac^  1.  02. 

Histor)'  and  tradition  inform  us  that  a  French  fort  was  de- 
stroyed here  in  1747.  If  this  be  true,  it  must  have  been  soon 
re-established,  for  in  1749  Capt.  Bienville  de  Celeron,  a  cheva- 
lier of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  was  sent  bv  the  Governor  of  Can- 
«da,  the  Marquis  de  Galissoniere,  with  orders  to  descend  the 
Ohio  and  take  possession  of  the  i'ountry  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
He  dewreuded  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  bury- 
ing leadeu  inscribed  plates  at  various  points  in  his  route;  thence 
up  the  Miami  to  about  Fort  Laramie ;  thence  across  the  portage 
to  the  head  of  the  Maumee.  "They  completed  the  portage  on 
the  22nd  of  September  and  arrived  at  Kiskakon.  This  appears 
to  be  the  Indian  name  for  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne.  Celeron 
found  it  a  French  jK)st,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Raymond. 
It  undoubtedly  tcx)k  the  name  of  Kiskakon  from  a  tribe  of 
Ottawas  that  removed  to  this  place  from  Missillimackinac,  where 
thevhad  resided  as  late  as  1681.  It  was  here  that  Celeron  pro- 
dded pirogues  and  provisions  for  the  descent  of  the  Maumee 
to  Lake  Erie.  The  Miami  chief  Pied  Froid,  or  Cold  Foot,  re- 
sided in  the  village.     He  appears  not  to  have  been  very  constant 

>D  his  alleiriance,  either  to  the  French  or  the  Eii5J:lish.     Leaving 

K"  1  1  •  . 

l^kakon  on  the  27th  of  September,  part  of  the  expedition  went 

overland  to  Detroit,  and  the  remainder  descended  the  river  bv 
canoe."— Jfay.  of  Am,  Ilifitortj,  2,  180-147. 

A  map  of  his  route,  prepared  by  Father  Bonnecamp,  who  ac- 
companied the  expedition,  shows  with  considerable  exactness 
Ae  course  of  the  St.  Marys  and  Maumee,  and  the  "Fort"  is  \o- 
c^ted  in  the  bend  of  the  St.  Marys  south  and  east  of  the  river. 
If  the  Map  is  correct  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  the 
"►It  st(X)d  somewhere  not  far  from  the  residence  of  Hon.  Hugh 
Ifctiilloch,  which  airrees  with  existinjj:  traditions.  Vaudreuil 
ni^ntions  Fort  Miami  on  the  Maumee  in  1751.  This  must  have 
bp^n  f»nr  Fort  Miami,  for  although  there  were  four  foits  of  that 
name  in  the  west,  the  other  Fort  Miami  on  the  Maumee  was  not 
built  until  earlv  in  1794,  and  then  by  the  British.  One  of  the 
f<»Hr  was  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Marys,  the 
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second  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan,  the 
third  on  the  Illinois  river,  and  the  fourth  at  the  foot  of  the  Man- 
mee  rapids. —  Westerfi  Aiinals^  82  and  note. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  1753,  Maj.  Geo.  Wash- 
ington accompanied  his  report  to  Gov.  Dinwiddie  of  his  mission 
•  to  the  French  at  Fort  Duquesnc,  with  a  map  of  the  western 
countrv,  which  indicates  that  if  he  could  not  himself  "tell  a  lie" 
he  could  prepare  maps  that  were  a  good  ways  from  the  truth. 
On  it  a  mountain  range,  marked  as  running  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
lies  in  the  peninsula  forming  the  present  State  of  Michigan.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  range  the  "Miamis  river,"  a  very  short 
stream,  flows  directly  east  into  Lake  Erie,  while  the  "Obaysh," 
(Wabash)  or  St.  Jerome,  river  rises  on  the  west  side  of  the  same 
mountain  range,  near  where  the  city  o£  Jackson  now  stands, 
flowing  only  a  little  west  of  south  to  the  Ohio. 

In  1758  this  route  was  described  by  DuPratz:  He  says: 
**From  the  Missouri  to  the  Oubache  (the  Ohio)  is  a  hundred 
leagues.  It  is  by  this  river  that  one  goes  to  Canada  from  New 
Orleans  to  Quebec.  This  voyage  is  made  by  going  up  the  river 
(Mississippi)  to  the  Oubache  (Ohio),  then  they  go  up  this  river 
to  the  river  of  the  Miamis  (the  Wabash),  continue  this  route  to 
the  portage,  and  when  they  reach  this  place  seek  natives  of  this 
nation,  who  make  the  portage  in  the  space  of  two  leagues.  This 
road  completed  they  find  a  small  river  which  flows  into  Lake 
Erie." — Translated  from  DuPratz  Da  Louisiane^  ljl^7,  ani 
the  accompanying  map  gives  the  route  and  portage  as  above 
described. 

The  French  were  then  in  peaceable  possession  of  all  the  west 
but  their  domination  scK>n  came  to  an  end.  Most  of  the  western 
posts  were  transferred  to  the  English  in  1760.  It  was  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1760,  that  Detroit  fell  into  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  soon  after  an  ofiicer  was  sent  southward  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Fort  Miami  (now  Fort  Wayne),  and  Oiiatonon,  which 
guarded  the  communication  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio. — 
Parhman^  Consp.  of  Pontine^  156  and  161). 

This  was  uif doubted ly  Ensign  Holmes,  with  a  detachment  of 
60th  rifles,  or  "Royal  Americans."  Not  more  than  600  or  800 
men  of  this  regiment  garrisoned  all  the  forts  of  the  west.  A  full 
.history  of  this  regiment  would  be  a  history  of  the  country  west 
of  the  All eghenies,  from  this  time  until  the  revolutionary  period, 
but,  unfortunately,  no  such  history  is  known  to  exist. 

The  60th  Rifles,  or  Royal  Americans,  was  a  regiment  organ- 
ized in  1755,  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland^ 
expressly  for  American  service.  It  was  to  consist  of  four  bat 
talions  of  1000  each,  to  be  raised  from  among  the  German  an 
Swiss  emigrants;    £81,178  was  voted  by  parliament  to  raise  i 
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jennan  and  Swiss  oflScers  were  to  be  provided,  and  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  to  authorize  them  to  be  commissioned.  Its 
ranks  at  this  time  were  filled  by  provincials  of  English  as  well  as 
of  German  descent.  Henry  Boquet  was  a  Swiss,  of  the  Canton 
of  Benie,  and  was  a  soldier  from  boyhood,  serving  under  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  afterwards  that  of  Holland.  He  accepted 
a  Lieut.-Col.*8  commission  in  the  regiment  in  1755,  and  was  Col. 
of  the  Ist  Battalion  at  this  period.  He  was  made  a  Brig.-Gen'l 
in  1765.  The  regiment  was  honored  with  the  post  of  danger  in 
all  the  Indian  wars  along  the  very  extended  frontier.  One  of 
its  battalions  was  defending  Fort  George  on  the  Lake  of  that 
name  and  was  nearly  annihilated  by  the  massacre  so  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Cooper  in  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  when  they  had 
surrendered  to  Montcalm.  Another  guarded  the  Pennsylvania 
frontier,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  among  all  the  forts  of  the 
great  west,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  Pontiac's  bloody  wars. 
A  namesake  of  the  writer,  Capt.  Robertson,  was  captured  by 
the  Indians  near  Detroit,  put  to  death,  and  the  skin  of  one  of 
his  arms  used  for  a  tobacco  pouch. — Parktmin^  Coiisp,  of  Pon- 
tm,  230/  Smollefs  England,  3475. 

In  1763,  according  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  Miamis  had 
about  800  fighting  men,  but  this  included  a  portion  of  their 
allies, the  Kickapoos.  Parkman  says  of  them  at  this  period :  "On 
the  water  of  the  Wabash  and  Maumee  dwelt  the  Miamis,  who, 
lew  exposed,  from  their  position,  to  the  poison  of  the  whisky 
keg,  and  the  example  of  debauched  traders,  retained  their  an- 
cient character  and  customs  in  greater  purity  than  their  eastern 
neighbors." — Conap,  of  Pontiae,  1,151. 

lie  says — "From  Vincennes,  one  might  paddle  his  canoe 
north wanls  up  the  Wabjish  until  he  reached  the  little  wooden 
post  of  Ouatonon,  thence  a  path  through  the  woods  led  to  the 
banks  of  the  Maumee.  Two  or  three  Canadians  or  half-breeds, 
of  whom  there  were  numbers  about  the  Fort,  would  carry  the 
canoe  on  their   shoulders;   or,  for  a  bottle  of  whisky,  a  few 

lami  Indians  might  be  bribed  to  undertake  the  task.  On  the 
Maumee,  at  the  end  of  the  path,  stood  Fort  Miami,  near  the 
^t  where  Fort  Wayne  was  afterwards  built. — lb.,  150. 
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HOW  THE  RABBIT  KILLED  THE  (MALE)  WINTER. 

AN    OMAHA    FABLE.       BY    J.    O.    DORBEY. 

The  Kabbit  went  Boinewhere.  lie  arrived  at  the  place  where 
the  Winter  was.  "Well,  you  have  not  been  coming  at  all  (or,- 
your  custom  in  the  past  has  been  not  to  come  hither  at  all)  to 
this  place  (not  your  home).  Sit  by  those  things  near  you.  What 
is  the  great  matter  with  you,  you  who  have  been  walking  ?"  said 
the  Winter. 

"Yes,  my  uncle,  my  aunt,  too,  my  grandmother  having  alto- 
gether beaten  the  life  out  of  me,  I  have  been  coming  hither  in 
a  bad  humor." 

The  Rabbit  continued  crying;  he  continued  hopping  to  and  fro; 
he  did  not  sit  motionless  at  all.     "Sit  still,"  said  the  Winter. 

"No,  uncle,  I  always  do  thus."  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Winter  spoke  of  going  out  hunting.  "My  uncle,  I  will  go  to 
the  place  where  you  will  be,"  said  the  Habbit.  "What,  you 
would  die,"  said  the  Winter.  "No,  uncle,  how  can  you  possibly 
think  that  I  would  die?  At  any  rate  I  am  going  thither."  "Let 
us  see;  so  do,"  said  the  Winter.  The  Winter  went  out;  and 
when  he  had  said,  "Wh !  wh ! "  he  made  a  fine  driving  snow- 
storm. It  was  very  cold.  And  when  he  went,  the  Rabbit  ac- 
companied him.  The  Rabbit  was  very  active;  he  ran  very  far 
in  front  (of  the  Winter),  and  then  came  back  again;  he  ran 
around  the  Winter  while  he  was  moving  along.  "The  person  in 
motion  is  indeed  active,"  thought  the  Winter.  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  (the  Rabbit)  scared  up  a  deer.  "Oho,  uncle,  there 
comes  a  deer  to  the  place  where  you  are.  Shoot  him,"  said  the 
Rabbit.  "No,  indeed,  I  do  not  hunt  such  things,"  said  the  Win- 
ter. And  then  the  Rabbit  thought, "  What  can  he  be  hunting?" 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Rabbit,  while  moving  found  some 
men. 

"Oho,  uncle,  some  men  have  come  to  that  place  where  you 


if 
are. 


"Yes,  such  1  am  used  to  hunting,"  said  the  Winter.  And 
then  the  W^ inter  killed  them.  And  he  carried  the  bodies  to  his 
home.  AVhen  he  reached  home  he  boiled  the  men  ("who  had 
been  alive"). 

"Hurry  for  your  nephew,  1  think  he  is  very  hungry  indeed," 
said  the  Winter  (speaking  to  his  wife,  who  was  cooking).  It 
was  cooked.  A  dish  he  filled  for  him  (the  Rabbit)  with  the 
human  fresh  meat. 

"I  am  not  used  to  eating  such  (food),"  said  the  Rabbit.  He 
gave  it  back  to  them.     When  the  supply  of  provisions  had  been 
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eaten  the  Winter  spoke  of  going  out  hunting  again.  "Let  us 
go,  Eabbit,"  said  the  Winter.  "No,  uncle.  Do  yon  go  alone," 
Baid  the  Kabbit.  The  Winter,  having  made  it  cold  again,  went 
oat.  When  he  had  gone,  the  Rabbit  questioned  his  wife.  "My 
aunt,  what  does  my  uncle  fear  (when  he  sees  it)?'*  "Your 
uncle  has  nothing  to  fear."  "No,  aunt,  even  I  have  something 
to  fear  (when  I  see  it).  It  is  impossible  for  my  uncle  to  have 
nothing  to  fear. "  "Your  uncle  has  nothing  to  fear,"  said  the 
woman.  "No,  aunt,  even  I  am  frightened  fix>m  time  to  time. 
It  is  impossible  for  my  uncle  to  have  nothing  to  fear."  "Your 
nncle  fears  the  head  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  sheep."  "Yes,  I 
thought  so,"  said  the  Rabbit.  Having  found  one,  he  killed  it. 
He  cut  off  the  head  with  a  knife,  and  carried  it  homeward  on 
his  back.  The  Winter  reached  home.  "In  which  direction  went 
the  Rabbit?"  "He  has  just  gone  out,"  said  the  woman.  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  Kabbit  reached  home  at  dusk.  "  Uncle, 
that  round  thing  by  you  is  the" head  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  sheep," 
he  eaid.  When  he  had  thrown  it  suddenly  towards  him,  the 
W^inter  became  altogether  dead.  Only  the  woman  remained. 
Therefore,  from  that  time  it  has  not  been  very  cold. 

^  Ua-schift'-ge  "in'a-ma  dhe  a-ma-ma.    E'-gi-dhe  U-sni  dhin-ke'- 

"i  a-hi-bi  a-ma.    A-hau':  dha-ti-a-zhl'-khti  nan  dhan'-shtl.    Sh^- 

gS^di  gdhin'  ga.     E-an'-khti  man-shnin'  dha-dhin-sh6  a,  a-bi  a-ma 

l^'-snia-kA.     An'-han,  ne-gi-ha,  wi-"ti-mi  md-gan,  wi-kan'  a-kd 

*^'~a-khdhi-khti-an'-i*    e-gan'    wa-zhin'-shte    "pi    a-dhin-he    hJl. 

^lia-ge   gdhin'-bi  a-mi,  ma-schifl'-ge  "in'  a-ka;  u-an'-si  dhan'- 

"*i^n   gdhin'-bi    a-ma;    shkan'-a-zhl'   shtC-wan'  gdhin'-ba-zhi-bi 

•"^^a',  ma-echin'-ge-"in'  a-ka. 

3tfa-*shcin'-ge-in'    a-ma         dhe  a-ma-ma.  E'-gi-dhe 

■Xiabl>it  the  (moying,  past  timo)         go-    ing  was  it  is  said.         And  it  came  to  pass  that 

I:^  ^*snl  dhin-kc'  di  a-hi  hi  a-mii    A-hau'! 

the  (he  who,  the  one  sitting)  at  he  arrived  it  is  said.  WeU, 

dha-ti  a-zh1-khti-nan'     dhan'-shti         she' 

come  (hither ;  not  your  home)       not  very  habitually ;       did  (past  sign)       that  by  yoa 

ge     -di  gdhift'-gft    e-*an'-khti         man-'shnin'  dha'-dhin-she'  a 

'  <pliir.)    by  Bit.       What  is  the  matter,  very       you  walk,       you  who  are  motion  ? 

^-~   bi  a-ma.  U'sni   a-kA.     An'-han   ne-gi-ha   wi-'ti-mi    me-gafl 

it  ii    Hdd        Winter       the.  Yes,  uncle,  my  aunt,        like^so 

_^'-*kan         a-ka        afi'-khdhi-khti-ani        e-gan       wa-zhin'-shte 

Cnndmothcr,  the  me  killed  by  striking  very  indeed       so  (having)        in  a  bad  humor 


'pi  a-dhin-he-  ha.  Gha-ge  gdhin'  hi  a-ma  ma-shcin- 

l  ^Ome  (not  my  home)    I  who  in  motion  crying       he  sat       it  is  said         rabbit 

B^^ifi  a-ka  u-an'-si  dhan'-dhan  gdhin'  bi-ama  shkan'  a-zhi  shte-wan 

the     hopping   again  and  again    ho  sat     it  is  said       moving  not  at  ail 

*An-a-khdhi-khti-an-i,  an-i,  pronounced  as  one  syllabic,  "  ine." 
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gdhin'  ba-zhi'  bi  a-niA  ma-schin'-ge-in'   a-k4  Shkan-a-zhi 

he  aat        not  it  is  said  rabbit  the  moving  not 

gdhin'  ga  ha'      a-  bi-a-ma  U*-snI  a-ka     Afi-ka-zhi   iie-gi-hi 

Bat  said  it  is  said    Winter     the.  No,  unole. 

^-gi-man  slian'-shaii.         E'-gi-dhe         U'-sni  a-ka  a-ba-e 

80  do  I  always.  And  it  came  to  pass  that    Winter      the       to  hunt 

*i-dha  bi  aina.  Ne-gi-lia  shu-bdh^  ta  min-ke  a  bi  a-ma  ma-s! 

he  spoke  of  it  is  said.    Uncle,  with  you    I  go    will    I  who  said     it  is  said  ra 

ge-in'  aka'.    Tuna!  dha-te  te  ha.   a'-  bi  a-ina'  U-'sni  a-ka'  A 

bit        the. '         What !       you  die  will    .      said,    it  is  said.    Winter     the 

zhi-ha'   ne-gi-ha    a'-khtan  a-te  ta'-dan       shan'    shu-    bdl 

indeed,  uncle,       how  possibly  I  die       shall  ?       At  any  rate  with  you     I  % 

mifi-ke  ha'      Ilin-da-ke  I     e-gafi  gS,  ha'  a'-bi-a-ma'  U-'sni 

I    who  Let  us  see !  so  do  said,  it  is  said       Winter 

U-'sni   a-ka' a'-shi  a-dha'-b     e-gan'  wh  !  wh  !  a'-bi-a-mj 

Winter       the       out  he  went,  it  is  said,  sh  (having)  wh  t       wh !  he  said,  it  is  said 

i-ga-shii-de  ga-gha'-  bi  a-ma'  u-'sni  he'ga-zhi  a-ma',  Kl  a 

flne  driving  snow  he  made,       it  is  said,        cold        very  great    it  is  said,    and    t 

bi-a-ma'  'kl  zhii-gdhe  a-dha'-   bi    a-ma'   ma-shcin '-ge-in' 

it  is  said,  when  with     him         went,  it  is  said.  Babbit 

Ma-shci;l'-ge-in  a-ka'  wa-si-si-ge-khti-  bi  a-ma'  i-tan'-dhin- 

Babbit  the  active  very         it  is  said  before  (in  frc 

khti  shtl      na/7'-ge     a-dhe'-nan  bi   a-ma'  kha'-dha  shtl  a 

very      too     run  (as  animals)  went  habitually,  it  is  said,       back  again      too       Ik 

nan-  bi    a-ma'   U-'sni   dhin     na/i'-ge  shtl    ii-dhi-sha^-    i 

habitually,  it  is  said,       cold    the  (in  motion)  run  too  around  him     hal 

bi  ama'  Ni-a-shiw-ga     dhi/7     wa-si-si-ge   i-na-hi?!'  ha  e-dh 

it  is  said  person       the  (in  motion)  active  truly  that 

bi  ama'  U-'sni  a-ka'    E'-gi-dhe     'ta'-kliti  win    dhi-hi  -  bi-a 

it  is  said     Winter     the*  And  it  came  to  pass     deer  one  he  scared  up,     it  ii 

U-hii  !  ne-gi-ba  'ta'-khti  win  shu  -  hi  ha     ki-da  gS.  ha'    a'-bi 

Oho !  uncle,  doer       one   to  you  comes.         Shoot !  .  He  said,  i1 

ma-shci/T'-ge-in'  a-ma'  An^ka-zlii-ha    e-ga7l   u-a^-na    ma"-: 

Rabbit       the  (in  motion)  no,  indeed,  so  Hike)        hunt  I      B 

a'-    bi    a-ma"    U'sni    a-ka'    Gay7^-ki    in-da'-dan    u-n^      e-t 

Said,     it  is  said,        Winter      the  and  then  what  he  hunt         os 

e-dhc-gan  bi  a-ma^  ma-8hci;7'-ge-i^'  a-ma'  E'gi-dhe  ni-a-sl 

that  thought     it  is  said  Babbit  the  (moving)  and  it  came  to  pass  ] 

d'li-ba  w'e-dha-  bi-a-mt4    ma-8chi??'-ge-in'  a-m4    U-hii    ne 

some    he  had  found     it  is  said  Babbit  the  (moving)  Oho  I  m 

ni-a-shi/i-ga  d'u-ba  shu-  hi-i  ha      An-ha/i    e-ga;i-na7i  n-4- 

persons  (men)         some       to  you  the y  come.       Yes,  so  (such)  habitually  hni 

&  bi  a-md  U-'sni  a-k^i  Ga/i     te-wa-dhd-bi-a-md     Ni-a-shin 

€aid  it  is  said    Winter      the       and    die  them  he  caused  it  is  said         m«n        Ui 

wa-  'vi  a-gdli4-     bi  a-md  Wa-  'm!  a-ki-bi 

them  carry  he  wont  numoward,  it  is  said  Them  carrying  he  reached  home  it  ii  n 

li-  han-  bi   a-md  ni-a-shi;^-ga  dhan-kd   Dhi-'tii-shka  ffi-d 

them  he  boiled  it  is  said  men  the  who       Thy  nephew  nrht 

dha  gSL  hii  na;i-p6-hi/7-khti-a7i'  e-bdhegan  d  bi  a-m&  U^*Bnl 

he  hungry       very  indeed  that  I  think    said   it  is  atid 
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NinMe  dha  bi  a-m&  U-khpe  u  i  zhi  hi  a-md  ni-a-sbiTz^ga  ^ta-nii-^ka 

Cooktd  he  eanaed   it  is  aaid       Dlah  for  him  filled     it  Ib  said  men  fresh  meat 

t8  Wi  e-gan.  wa  bdh&-ta  md-zbi  na^i  ina?i'  ha  d-bi  a-md 

Hm  (coQaetioo)  I         sach     them       I       eat       I    not  habitually  I  do  said  it  is  said 

nuwhcin'-ge-iw'        a-kd   w(5-4         bi    a-iriii  U-nia/j'-e    te 

Babbit  the  to  them  he  gave  back        it  is  said         Provisions  the  (collection) 

dha-siiin'  bi  a-md  'kl  shI  d-ba-e  a-dhe  'i-dhd-bi-a-iud  IJ-'sui  a-kd 

ivaUowed      it  is  said  when  again  to  hunt       go   ho  spoke  of  it  is  said      Winter      the 

A^gi-dhe  tai  ina-shciw'-ge-iii  d  bi  a-ind  U-*8ni  a-kd  A//-ka-zhi 

u        go       let  Babbit  said  it  is  said       Winter       the  no 

ne-gi-ha  dhl-nan  maTi-dhi/^'-gSL  d  bi  a-md  ma-8hci;/-gc-iu'  a-kd 

QDcle  yoa  only       walk  (thou)  said    it  is  said  Rabbit  the 

U-'siii  a-kd  shl  u-'sni  ga-ghd       b  e-gan'    shf  a-dhd  bi  ii-md 

^flter     the   again    cold  made       it  is  said     so  (having)  again  he  wont     it  is  said 

I-dhe      a-md     'k1    ma-shci/v'-ge-i/i'  a-kd  U-*8ni  i-gd-khdha/t 

iMbtTiDggoneitis  said     when  Babbit  the       Winter        '  his  wife 

dhi/7-k^  i-ma-ghd  bi  a-md  *Ti-iiii-ha  wi-iid-gi  iu-dd-da/i 

<*i1m  who,  th^  one  sitting  questioned    it  is  said.         Aunt  my  uncle  what 

nan'-pe  a  Dhi-ne-gi  na/i'-pe  dhi/z-ge-e  he.     Aw;'-ka-zhi  'ti-mi-ha 

fetn  he  ?    Thy  uncle  to  fear  has  none.  No,  aunt, 

wi-e-shte  iia/i-pe  a-t^ar^'  ha  d-khta/t  wi-n^-gi  na/^-pe  dhi/7-ge  ta-dan 

I  even       to    fear   I  have.       How  possibly  my  uncle       to  fear       have  none  will  ? 

Dhi-ne-gi  nan'-pe  dhin-ge-e  ho  d  bi  a-md  wa-'ii  a-kd  An'-ka-zhi 

nyoncle        to  fear  has  none.  said  it  is  said    woman      the.  No. 

*ti-mi-ha  wi-e-shte  nan'-an-ghi-dha     na;j     man'  ha     d-klitan 

tont  I       even  to  alarm  me  habitually    I  do.  How  possibly 

'ri-n^-gi  iia«'-pe  dhin-ge  td-dan    An -ha/2,  dhi-ne-gi  'pa-shtan'-ga 

"^f  QDele       to  fear      have  none    will  ?  Yes.        thy  uncle  Bocky  Mountain  Sheep 

^  nan'-pe  he     An-han  e-gan  (^-sdan  e-bdhe  -gan  hd  d  bi  a-md 

^*«4  he  fears.  Yes,  so  that  I  thought.  said  it  is  said 

''^-schin'-ge-in'-a-kd  Win  i-dha  -  1)  -  e-ga?^'   te  -  dha  -  bi  a-md 

Babbit  the  one   ho  found  it  is  said       so       dead  he  caused     it  is  said 

^4  dhan      md        sa         b        e-gan/    Mn'         a-gdhd     bi  a-md 

f^*4     the    with  a  knife  out  off  it  is  said  so  (having)  carrying  he  went  homeward  It  is  said 

^"^sni  a-kd     a-ki    bi  a-md  Ma-shcin'-ge-in        wi^i'-aii-wa-ta 

^^<lter    the    reached  home  it  is  said  Babbit  in  which  of  two  directions 

^*^^-a     In'-ca/i-khci     d-shi    a-dhai         a-bi-a-md  wa-'ii     a-kd 

^%  ?  Now  very  out         he  went    said       it  is  said       woman         the 

-JE'-gi-dhe     *pd-ze  'kl         a-ki        bi  a-md  ma-sehin^-ge-in'  a-kd 

^^^  it  came  to  pass   dusk   when  he  reached  homo  it  is  said  Babbit  the 

^  ^-gi-ha      she     dha/i     'pa-slitan'ga     'pd     win      d       bi  a-md 

*^^^le,  that  by  yon  the  round  object  Bocky  Mountain  sheep's  head  one  ho  said      it  is  said 

^,     Oi-an'-dha  dh(5-dha     bi  a-md  'kl    te'-khti  a-dhd  bi  a-md 

-^  ^m  threw  away  go   causing  suddenly  it  is  said  when  dead  very    he  went     it  is  said 

^^*8ni  a-kd  Wa-^ii  dhin'-ke    e-nd-khci    u-shte    a-md    A'-dan 

^^intcr       the      woman       she  who  only  very        remained  it  is  said   Therefore 

?^i-ta«     n-'sni  khti  a'-zhi     nan'         a-ma'  She-tan'. 

that  (time)     cold  very  not  habitually  (it  has  been)  it  is  said,  That  far. 


w_  NOTES.— Three  sounds  of  n  are  used  in  this  Fablo:  n.  as  in  no:  n,  as  in  the  French 

^^^,  vin,  no,  etc.,  designated  in  the  Dhegiha  Grammar  by  "a  superior  n" ;  and  n,  as  in  sing. 

Ifa-shcin-ge-in.  sometimes  called  ma-shcin-ge,  the  rabbit;  also  ma-sbtin.    Of.  Dakota, 

^'Urahtin-ca ;   Otoe,  mi-shoin-e ;  Winnebago,  wa-shcin-a-ma  (line  1) .  article-pronoun,  often 
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in  plural,  bat  here  Bingular  of  motion.    Dhe.  to  go;  Cf.  Dakota,  ya;  Otoe,  re.    A-i 
(Una  1) ,  article  pronoun,  implying  motion  at  a  remote  past  time,  not  seen  by  the  narrato; 
henco  its  use  in  fables     So  a-ka-ma  implies  rest  at  a  remote  paai,  not  seen  by  the  nazrator; 
a-ma  often  means  motion  in  recent  past,  or  oven  now  sometimes  seen;  aka,  rest  (standing, 
sitting)  ;  otherwise  refers  to  one  subject  of  action,  vfhen  a-ma  refers  to  mere  than  om. 
After  abi  or  -bi  it  shows  that  the  s|>eakcr  obtained  the  information  from  another ;  so  it  xdat 
be  translated  by  "it  is  said."    Abi-a-ma-ha  corresponds  with  the  Otoe  a-nve  ke.    U'tin, 
cold,  used  here  for  madhe,  winter.    Hi,  to  reach  a  place,  not  his  home ;  P.  a-ni.    In  fsUet, 
etc.,  the  plural  form  of  the  veib  is  used  even  with  sim^ular  subject,  before  -bi-ama.    Ti.  to 
have  como  to  this  place,  not  his  home.    DhauBhti,  refers  to  past  time,  and  implies  tbst 
what  was  then,  is  not  now.    Nan,  expresses  habitual  action,  or  what  is  done  again  and 
again.    Man'shnin  dhadhinshe,  you  who  have  been  walking,  keeping  in  motion  for  teas 
time ;  dhndhinsho  is  from  arti<;lo  pronoun  dhin,  refers  to  a  single  animate  object  in  mdioa; 
S.  I.,  a-dhin-ho.    Bo  pi-adhinhe,  I  (who)  have  been  coming  to  this  place,  not  mj  home.  A, 
an  interrogative.    An-khdhi,  from  gakhihi,  to  strike  and  kiU.    Shkan-azhi.  from  shkii^ 
to  move,  act ;  akhtan  ate  tadan,  why  should  I  die  ?    The  question  shows  that  the  speaka 
considers  it  an  impossihility ;  so  below,  when  h<>  aska  the  woman  about  her  hosbsBd. 
Adhab  egan,  contracted  from  a<lhn-bi  egiin,  having;  gone  out.    He-gazhi,  uot  a  little,  the  e 
has  a  prolitnged  sound.    Xange,  to  run,  as  animals ;  but  *tan-<lhin  to  run  as  men.    Wintar 
called  the  Kubbit  a  "man"   (niashinga.)     Shui  shrtwH  that  the  rabbit  was  not  with  tbs 
Winter,  but  in  sight.    Ete-dan,  a  form  of  the  thought  interrogative ;   it  is  not  used  is 
addressing  a  ix-rson.    Wedho,  to  find  several  animatt^  objects  ;  for  one,  or  for  inanitniti 
objects,  idho  must  bo  used.  Te-wa-dhe,  to  cause  them  to  die,  wa-  being  the  sign  of  animiii 
plural.    U-h«in'.  to  boil  vegetables,  meat.  ate.    But  u'-han,  to  boil  the  bodies  of  men.  IM- 
'tu'-shka,  sai<l  to  a  woman ;   to  a  man.  dhi-'tau'-shka.  thv  nephew.    Nan'pe,  to  fear  t 
visible  object,  but  'kulio,  to  fear  something  in\iBibIc,  future  evil.    He,  oral  period  used  bj 
women,  as  ha  is  by  men.    Nan-ghi  dha,  U>  alarm ;   inserts  fragment  pronoun,  aa-nei 
nan-an-ghi-dha  (to  a-  me  -lami),  to  alarm  me. 


THP:  DELAWARE  INDIANS  IN  OHIO. 

Tfie  Location  of  their    Vilhujts  at  the   Time  of  the   Revolu- 
tionary   War, 

BY    BTKPIIKN    D.  TEET. 
Kead  Before  the  State  Archseological  Association  of  Ohio,  September,  1878. 

The  tribe  of  Delaware  Iiidiiuis  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  numerous  of  all  the  tribes  which  formerly  occupied  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  They  are  now  almost  extinct,  having  beea 
reduced  to  al)out  three  hundred  persons,  who  are  located  in  the 
Indian  Territory  and  rapidly  mingling  with  other  tribes  of  the 
region  so  as  to  lose  their  identity  as  a  distinct  people,  but  they 
once  held  a  very  important  place  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  first  known  of  thein  was  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
sea-coast  bv  the  whites.  Thev  were  then  located  on  the  Dela- 
ware  Kiver,  and  the  name  Delaware  was  given  to  them  from  the 
river  and  from  the  State  where  they  were  first  known.  It  was 
from  them  that  AV^illiam  Penn  made  his  purchase  of  land 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  them,  t<K),  the  celebrated  walkings 

i>urchase  was  made,  by  which  all  land  lying  on  the  Delaware- 
iiver  was  included  in  a  tract  around  which  a  man  was  supposed 
to  walk  in  a  single  day.  They  belonged  to  that  great  Algonquin 
race  who  formerly  held  possession  of  the  whole  northern  half  of 
the  United  States,  and  whose  territorv  extended  from  the  coast 
of  Maine  to  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Ohio  River.  Their  tradition  concerning  themselves  is  that  they 
had  formerly  emigrated  from  the  far  west,  in  company  with  their 
cousins,  the  Iro(juois.      The  tradition  was  preserved  by  Heck- 


/ 
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welder,  who  was  a  missionary  among  them.  They  found  to  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi  another  race,  who  were  called  the  Tel- 
legewi,  but  forming  a  confederacy  with  the  Iroquois,  they  after 
long  wars  were  able  to  drive  them  out  and  took  possession  of  their 
territory.  The  Delawares  seem  to  have  been  a  very  ancient 
people,  as  they  were  designated  by  the  other  tribes  by  the  name 
of  Grrand  Fathers.  Who  the  Tellegewis  were,  and  whether  they 
were  the  Mound  Builders,  it  is  not  now  in  point  for  us  to  con- 
sider. There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  Cherokees  were 
oriffinally  located  in  this  vicinity ;  that  they  are  the  race  referred 
to  m  the  tradition,  and  the  very  name  is  cited  as  proof.  At  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Delawares  occupied 
the  country  and  called  themselves  Leni  Lenape.  According  to 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  the  term  meant  Manly  Men ;  according  to  the 
missionary,  Heckwelder,  it  meant  Original  People.  Loskiel 
translated  it  Indian  Men.  The  Delaware  word  for  men  was 
Leuo.  Dr.  Barton  asserts  that  the  nation  was  divided  into  three 
tribes  or  branches,  called  respectively  the  Undmes  or  Wandraiy 
the  Unaldchtigo^  or  Wunalachtiffo  and  the  Mhisi^  Monsees^  or 
Mintiisinhs.  These  all  belonged  to  the  Algonquin  stock.  The 
Delaware  River  was  called  by  them  Lenape  WhiftucJc^  etc.  The 
tribes  not  only  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
the  most  of  New  Jersey.  They  are  described  by  the  whites  at 
their  earliest  acquaintance  as  a  comparatively  peaceable  people. 
De  Laet,  in  1624,  mentions  the  fact  that  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Hudson  Kiver  was  from  its  mouth  inhabited  bv  Manathanes 
(Manhattans),  a  cruel  nation  at  war  with  us,  but  represented  the 
Delawares  living  on  the  opposite  shore  under  the  names  of  Sau- 
hikans,  as  a  more  humane  and  friendly  nation.  According  to 
Gallatin  they  occupied  the  country  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  southward,  and  were  divided  from  the 
Nanticokes  and  the  Susquehan nocks  by  the  heights  of  land  which 
rise  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna.  They  were 
also  separated  from  the  Mohawks  upon  the  north  by  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  but  occupied  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill,  and  as  far  south  as  Sandy  Hook.  They  were 
Bnbdued  by  the  Iroquois  as  early  as  1620,  and  were  made  women 
of,  as  the  Indians  express  it;  that  is,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
go  to  war  without  the  consent  of  their  subjugators,  and  could 
not  hold  even  treaties  for  themselves.  The  usual  fire-arms  were 
prohibited  to  them,  and  as  the  Quakers  were  also  non-combatants, 
they  remained  in  the  land,  and  for  sixty  years  after  the  whites 
began  to  settle  it,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  between  the  two 
races.  They  at  last,  however,  found  themselves  in  the  same  sit- 
uation as  other  Indians.  They  had  sold  their  lands  and  were 
without  means  of  subsistence  and  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
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elsewhere.  They  at  first  removed  to  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and 
were  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaw^are  river,  while  the 
Shawnees  were  on  the  west  side.  Here  a  quarrel  arose  between 
the  two  tribes  over  a  very  trifling  aflfair.  Some  of  the  Shawnee 
women  having  wandered  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and 
one  of  the  children  happening  to  find  a  large  grasshopper,  the 
children  and  the  squaws  got  into  a  quarrel,  which  finally  in- 
volved the  two  tribes.  The  Shawnees  were  defeated,  and  im- 
mediatelv  moved  west  of  the  Alleffhcnies.  The  Delawares  were 
also  soon  driven  bv  the  incursions  of  the  whites  to  the  borders 
of  Sus(juehanna  and  Juniata,  to  land  belonging  to  their  enemies, 
the  Iroquois.  Here  again  they  were  encroached  upon  by  the 
settlers,  and  in  1740  determined  to  nmiove  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheuics,  and  to  accept  the  grant  of  a  direlict  country  from  their 
ancient  allies,  the  Wyandottcs,  on  the  Muskingum  river.  Thej 
were,  however,  much  attached  to  their  homes  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  (lid  not  until  a  late  dav  abandon  all  claim  to  this  territory. 
In  1 744  they  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Lancaster  all  that  part  or 
their  territory  which  might  be  within  the  province  of  Virginia. 
A  treaty  was  also  made  with  them  at  Easton  in  1758,  by  which 
they  surrendered  their  title  to  all  the  lands  in  New  Jersey  and 
on  the  Delaware.     At  this  treatv  their  name  was  associated  with 

■ 

the  Xanticokes,  Mohicans,  Manhattans,  and  Iroquois.  It  was 
the  last  time  that  their  name  appeared  among  the  tribes  be- 
louiriuij  east  of  the  Allesjlienies.  After  that  date  their  name  is 
associated  with  the  western  tribes,  although  th&  Iroquois  ire- 
([uently  appear  in  all  their  treaties.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
the  I  )elawares  were  called  Grand  Fathers  l)v  all  these  western 
tribes.  AVlmt  the  actual  connection  bet weeit  the  races  was  we 
cannot  determine.  They  all  spoke  the  Algonquin  langna^ 
which  was  (juite  different  from  the  Iroquois,  but  the  tribal  dia- 
lects t»f  this  lansruajje  also  differ.  In  the  vocabularies  of  Heck- 
welder,  Zeisberger,  Lieut.  A.  W.  Whipple  and  others,  we  have 
recordinl  a  large  percentage  of  the  language  of  the  Algonqnin 
family.  There  is  alst»  in  existence  a  Delaware  Indian  spelling- 
lHH)k  and  a  graunnar  prepared  by  Zeisberger,  the  latter  having 
been  translateil  for  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Phil" 
adelphia,  from  the  (lerman  manuscript  of  the  late  Rev.  David 
Zeisberger,  by  Peter  Stephen  Duponceau,  Philadelphia. 

The  period  o{  their  gi*eatest  power  was  immediately  after  thdr 
HMuoval  west  i»f  the  Alle«rhonies.  Thev  were  here  free  from  tta 
tlomiuion  of  the  li\>quois  and  uniteil  with  the  Shawnees,  vAo 
weiv  st»ttled  ujvmi  the  Scioto.  Here  they  became  again  a  rtoB 
of  warrioi-s. 

The  location  oi  the  Delawares  after  their  settlement  on  4i 
Ohio  has  been  di»scribed  by  various  travelers  and  explorers.  Tta 
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iret  accoant  of  their  villages  west  of  the  AUegheuies  is  given  by 
yCeleron,  who  led  the  expedition  down  the  Ohio  for  the  pur- 
ym  of  planting  the  plates  as  proof  of  the  French  claims. 
Be  incidentally  mentions  a  number  of  Indian  villages,  and  among 
iem  some  which  were  occupied  by  the  Dela wares.  He  says  in 
lis  journal:  "On  the  29th  [June  29th,  1749]  at  noon,  I  entered 
La  Belle  River.  I  buried  a  plate  of  lead  at  the  foot  of  a  red 
Mk  OD  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Oyo  and  Chenango,  not  far 
from  the  village  Kanagon,  in  lat.  42°  5'  23"."  Mr.  O.  H.  Mar- 
shall thinks  this  village  was  situated  on  the  spot  which  is  now 
called  Warren,  Pa.,  consisting  then  of  Senecas  and  a  few  Loups. 
The  Loups  were  a  branch  of  the  Dela  wares  called  by  the  En- 
glish Munsces.  The  river  was  the  same  as  Conewango,  which 
name  is  only  a  modification  of  the  former  Indian  term.  An- 
other village  which  this  expedition  visited  was  called  by  the 
French,  Paille  Coupee.  This  was  a  Seneca  town,  and  its  name, 
supposed  to  be  given  by  the  French,  was  only  a  translation  of 
» Seneca  name,  De-ga-syo-nok-dyah-goh,  which  signifies  in  En- 
riish,  Broken  Straw.  The  village  was  at  the  junction  of  the 
Broken  Straw  Creek  and  Allegheny  river,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Allegheny.  The  expedition  after  leaving  this  place  pro- 
ceeded atK>ut  four  leagues  and  came  to  a  village  of  Loups  and 
Renards,  composed  of  ten  cabins.  Four  or  five  leagues  further 
they  passed  another  small  village^  consisting  of  six  cabins,  and 
OD  the  3d  of  August  another  of  ten  cabins.  The  next  was  a 
^lage  on  the  jiver  Aux  Ba>ufs.  According  to  Father  Bonne- 
c«np,  they  passed  one  village  on  the  left  and  four  on  the  right, 
the  latitude  of  the  third  being  41°  80'  30",  and  being  79°  20' 
^est.  The  village  on  the  Aux  Boeufs  was  probably  not  far  from 
the  present  site  of  Franklin,  on  the  river  now  called  French 
Creek.  At  this  time  it  contained  ten  Indian  cabins.  Another 
^lage  visited  by  Celeron  and  his  company  was  Attique,  con- 
taining twenty-two  cabins,  and  situated  on  the  Kiskiminitas  River. 
Thifi  river  falls  into  the  Ohio  about  twenty-five  miles  above 
Pittsburg.  Chininque  was  also  another  village,  and  one  which 
»t  thig  time  was  the  largest  on  the  route.  It  consisted,  accord- 
ing to  Father  Bonnecamps,  the  secretary  of  the  expedition,  of 
*hout  eighty  cabins,  and  was  occupied  by  Iroquois,  Shawnees, 
*nd  Loups,  with  some  Abenakis  and  Ottawas.  The  place  was 
8ul«e<|uently  known  as  Logstown,  a  very  important  point  in  the 
e*rly  history  of  the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  by  the  whites.  Be- 
tween Attique  and  Chininque  the  party  passed  a  village  which 
had  l)een  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  It  was  described  by  Cel- 
eron to  l)e  "the  finest  place  on  the  river."  This  was  probably 
the  site  where  Pittsburg  now  stands.  It  was  then  a  village  of 
he  Loaps  or  Delawares,  and  occupied  by  a  woman  who  was  re- 
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garded  as  a  sort  of  queen,  and  who  was  devoted  to  the  English. 
Another  village  visited  by  this  party  was  called  St.  Yotoc,thoagh 
Father  Bonnecamps  wrote  the  name  Sin  Hioto.  It  was  piota- 
bly  near  the  Scioto,  being  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  opposite  the  mouth  of  that  river.  At  this  time  it  WM 
occupied  by  Shawnees,  Iroquois,  Loups,  Miamis,  and  represent- 
atives from  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  upper  country.  The 
party  of  Celeron  also  visited  other  villages,  but  they  were  not 
properly  those  belonging  to  the  Delawares.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Miami,  or,  as  he  called  it,  the  Riviere  a  la  Roche,  thej 
planted  a  sixth  leaden  plate,  and  then,  after  thirteen  days  of  voy- 
aging up  the  Miami,  they  came  to  the  village  where  dwelt  the 
chief  of  the  Miamis,  at  a  place  which  they  called  Demoiselles. 
It  was  situated  on  I^oramies  Creek,  near  where  Fort  Loramie 
was  subsequently  built.  Kiskakon  was  also  another  village  of 
the  Miamis,  situated  where  Fort  Wayne  now  stands.  Other 
travelers  after  De  Celeron  have  described  the  villages  on  the  Ohia 
Washington,  in  the  journal  of  his  expedition  to  Presque  Isle, 
says:  "About  two  miles  from  this  (the  forks  of  the  Lebeauf  ot 
French  Creek  and  the  Ohio),  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  river, 
at  the  place  where  the  Ohio  company  intended  to  lay  off  theii 
fort,  lives  Shinghiss,  King  of  the  Delawares."  This  place  was, 
Mr.  Hildreth  thinks,  near  the  river,  a  short  distance  south  <d 
Ree's  Rocks.  Christopher  Gist,  also,  in  1751,  passed  thronj^ 
their  territory.  He  visited  a  town  called  Muskingum,  inhabited 
by  Wyandots,  who  he  says  are  half  of  them  attached  to  th« 
French  and  half  to  the  English,  containing  about  one  hundred  £«n* 
ilies.  This  was  on  the  Muskingum,  or,  as  the  Indians  called  it) 
the  Elk  Eve  Creek,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Whitt 
Woman's  Creek.  He  also  visited  one  other  town,  five  miles  m 
of  Muskingum,  on  White  Woman's  Creek.  This  white  womsi 
was  taken  away  from  New  England  when  she  was  about  10  yetii 
old,  by  the  French  Indians,  tier  name  was  Mary  Harris,  and  tl 
the  time  she  was  about  50  years  old,  and  had  several  childrea 
"  She  remembered  that  they  used  to  be  very  religious  in  Ne* 
England,  and  wondere  that  the  white  men  can  be  so  wicked. 
On  the  Hockhocking,  Mr.  Gist  also  found  a  small  town  of  fou 
or  five  families,  and  on  the  Scioto  another  Delaware  town  of  t*"t 
families;  fifteen  miles  further  south  he  came  to  a  town  callec 
"Hurricane  Toms,"  consisting  of  five  or  six  families;  andagtU 
twenty-eijjrht  miles  further,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto^  ^ 
another  Delaware  town  of  twenty  families.  He  says  this  isib 
last  of  the  Delaware  towns  to  the  westward.  The  Delawir 
Indians,  by  the  last  accounts  I  could  gather,  consist  of  about  tf 
hundred  fighting  men,  all  firmly  attached  to  the  Engliah,  Thi 
are  nc>t  properly  a  part  of  the  Six  Nations,  but  are  seattort 
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among  moetof  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  and  some  of  them  among 
the  Six  Nations,  from  whom  they  have  derived  their  land. 

Perhaps  the  map  which  best  describes  the  Indian  towns  west  of 
the  Alleghenies  is  that  of  John  Mitchell,  published  in  1755.   The 
location  of  the  Indian  tribes  upon  this  map  is  as  follows:    The 
Iroquois  in  large  letters  stretching  from  the  Kanawha  River  to 
the  St.   Lawrence  and   Lake  Champlain,  embracing  Senekas, 
Cayugas,  Onondagaes,  Tuscaroras,  Mohawks.    The  Messessagues, 
"removed  hereabouts"  are  located  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
near  Seneca  Lake.     The  Susquehannoughs,  "subdued  by  the  Six 
Nations  and  mostly  removed  to  the  Ohio,"  are  located  among 
tiie  momitains  along  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.     The 
Mingoee,  "removed  from  Susquehannah,"  are  upon  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  near  Ghatauqua  Lake.      The  ancient  Eries  stretch 
alonsthe  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  from  the  Miami  to  the  French 
Creek.    Ohio  Indians,  in  large  letters,  are  located  south  of  these, 
from  the  Miami  River  to  the  Allegheny  Mountains.     The  Del- 
•wares  are  located  from  the  Scioto  to  the  Beaver  River,  north 
of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Shawnees  are  just  south  of  them,  on  both 
rides  of  the  river,  stretching  from  the  Miami  River  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Allegheny.     The  Indian  villages  mentioned  on  this  map 
weasfoUowB:  Mingoes,  near  the  mouth  of  French  Creek,  but 
opposite  and  east,  Mohickans  on  the  Beaver  River;  also,  Oen- 
does,  first  settlement  on  the  Ohio,  situated  between   Kittanning 
wd  Kuskuskies,  Allegheny,  Old  Shawneetown,  English  settle- 
Dient  on  the  Allegheny  River.      The  Senekas  are  placed  near 
logstown,  and  Muskingum  is  called  a  town  of  the  Oendoes. 
^orth  of  Muskingum  is  a  town  called  Tuscaroras.    White  Wom- 
•o's  Town   is  at  the  Mouth  of  White  Woman's  Creek,  on  the 
Muskingum.      A  lower  Delaware  town  is  located  at  the  mouth 
^  the  Scioto.     The  Lower  Shawnoah,  or  Lower  Shawnoes,  **an 
^h'sh  factory  four  hundred  miles  from  the  forks  by  water,"  is 
Jtuated  also  opposite  the  Delaware  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto,  while  Harriskintons  is  on  the  Salt  Creek,  and  Kiskoni- 
toes  Town  is  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hockhocking. 
These  constitute  all  the  Indian  villages  belonging  to  the  Dela- 
^ares  mentioned  by  the  map.     To  this  a  number  of  English  set- 
tlements might  be  added,  settlements  which  had  tnken  the  place 
of  the  Indian  villages  which  formerly  existed.      These  arc  as 
follows:  (1)  Shenango,  or  Cheninque,  an  English  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kawanagon  River.     (2)  Venango,  at  the  mouth 
of  the   Buffalo  River,  *' lately  called  French  Creek,"  35  miles. 
(3)  Kittanning,  15  miles  down  the  Ohio.     (4)  Kuskuskies,  chief 
town  of  the  Six  Nations  on  the  Ohio,  an  Eiifrlish  factory,  30 
miles  west  from  Kittanning,  on  the  Beaver  Creek.     (5)  Logs- 
towTi,  "built  and  settled  by  the  English  several   veal's  ago,  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  River  and  on  the  Ohio,  28  miles  so 
west  from  Knskuskies."  (6)  Muskingum,  English  factory  on 
Elk  Eye  ('reek  [Muskingum  River],  100  miles  due  west  of  L 
town.  (7)  Fort  Ducjuesne  is  pat  down  as  a  fort  **  usurps 
the  French  in  1754,"  with  a  battle-ground  [Braddock's]  bo 
east  of  the  fort,  bearing  the  date  July  9th,  1755.  West  of  1 
kinguni  125  miles  is  Hockhocking,  or  Margaretstown,  at 
headwaters  of  the  Hockhocking  River.  Still  west  of  thii 
the  head  of  the  Miammee  or  Rocky  River,  is  Pickaw^illany,* 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Ohio  River."  "English  for 
ta-blished  in  1748,  the  extent  of  the  English  settlements." 
stated  also  on  this  map,  the  first  settlement  of  the  Englisl 
the  Ohio  was  at  and  about  Alleglieny,  about  thirty  years 
since  which  they  have  extended  their  settlements  from  Cheiu 
to  Pickawillany.  Tliere  is  a  town,  also,  on  Lake  Michigan  na 
"Kuadoghe,"  (Chicago?)  "so  called  by  y®  Six  Nations,  y^  ex 
of  their  territories  and  bounds  of  their  deed  of  sale  tc 
crown  of  Britain  1701,  renewed  in  1726  and  1744."  There 
no  other  English  settlements  mentioned,  but  along  the  8( 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  are  lo(*ated  several  forts,  one  near  Aqu 
Creek,  probably  Erie,  "forts  lately  usurped  by  the  Fren« 
Next  is  Sandoski,  or  Canahogue,  "the  seat  of  war,  the  mar 
trade,  and  chief  hunting-grounds  of  the  Six  Nations  on  the  Li 
and  the  Ohio,  usurped  by  the  French  in  1751."  This  is  f 
miles  west  of  Canaliogue  Bay,  where  is  an  Iroquois  town,  ca 
Gwahago  (Cuyahoga).  A  fort,  usurped  by  the  French,  175< 
located  on  Miamis  River.  Another  fort,  Fort  St.  Joceph,  ii 
the  St.  Joseph  River,  and  a  fort  of  the  Miamis  upon  the  Illi 
River,  Fort  C^hartres  upon  the  Mississippi  River  near  Kaskafi 
and  a  fort  "and  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  the  heac 
Bay  Puyans  (Green  Bay).  Mission  of  St.  Marj',  old  settlen 
of  the  Fn»nch,  abandoned,  is  upon  the  north  side  of  the  sti 
Mosseliniakinac  [Mackinac]." 

In  explanation  of  this  large  number  of  English  settlem 
and  of  "usurped"  forts,  on  the  map,  it  should  be  said,  that  u 
this  date,  the  English  had  conducted  nearly  all  the  trade  in 
on  the  territory  along  the  Ohio,  while  the  French  mouopol 
the  trade  on  the  lakes  and  western  rivers.  It  must  be  rem 
bennl,  too,  that  the  InKjuois  were  friendly  to  the  English, 
that  thev  had  ceded  the  land  to  them  bv  various  treaties, 
only  French  occupation  was,  at  Ft.  Duquesne," usurped  byt 
in  i754."  After  the  war  of  1755,  the  English  were  left  in 
tiro  {Hvsst^ssion  of  this  territory'.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  n 
in  1 7l»;K  France  ceded  her  claim  to  the  whole  country,  and 
Indian  trilvos,  whether  allies  or  not,  necessarily  cameimder] 
lish  authoritv. 
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We  notice,  from  the  foregoing  descriptions,  that  the  Dela- 
rares  dwelt  altogether  on  the  Ohio.  This  river,  about  the 
ime  of  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  became  the  highway 
)f  the  Iroqnois,  and  its  banks  were  nearly  deserted  by  other 
ribes.  The  Delawares  were  friendly  with  the  Iroquois,  and 
ieir  habitations  were,  therefore,  found  on  the  head-waters  of 
;hat  river,  adjoining  the  home  of  the  Iroquois.  Their  villages 
were  occupied  by  members  of  tlie  different  tribes,  and  on  the 
earliegt  maps  we  find  names  of  the  Seneeas  and  of  the  Mingos 
orMunsees,  intermingled  in  this  locality.  The  Shawnees  were 
generally  hostile  to  the  Irocjuois,  and  had  their  habitation  farther 
iway.  Their  villages  were  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mau- 
mee  and  near  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 

After  their  removal  beyond  the  Allegheny  mountains,  the  Dela- 
wtree  remained,  for  a  time,  friendly  to  the  English.  Washington, 
in  the  journal  of  his  expedition  to  the  forts  on  French  creek, 
tnd  at  Presque  Isle,  speaks  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Indians  which 
betook  with  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  French 
to  alienate  them  while  he  was  transacting  business  at  the  fort. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Delawares  took  part  with  the  French 
for  a  time  during  their  contest  with  the  English.  They  were 
Miongthe  attacking  party  at  the  time  of  firaddock's  defeat. 
There  were  good  reasons,  however,  for  their  having  been  alien- 
ated from  the  English,  for  not  only  had  they  been  deprived 
<rf  their  lands,  but  it  is  stated  by  the  English  themselves, 'that 
the  depraved  character  of  the  English  traders  did  much  to  keep 
•live  the  resentment.  The  Quakers  maintained  that  this  enmity 
between  the  Delawares  and  themselves  could  be  prevented,  and 
4e  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  message  to  the  Assembly, 
speaks  of  tlie  abuses  practiced  by  the  traders.  After  the  treaty 
of  Lancaster,  in  1744,  he  says,  "Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they 
should  take  some  severe  revenges  ?  If  I  am  rightly  informed, 
the  like  abuses  in  the  traders  in  New  England  were  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  Indian  wars  there." 

The  occupation  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  by  the  French  had 
*l8o  great  effect  on  the  Indians  there.  The  French  flattered  the 
pride  of  the  savages,  made  frequent  presents  and  treated  them 
loDdly.  The  English  treated  them  differently;  the  English 
^ers  robbed  and  bullied  them ;  English  officers  treated  them 
^th  contempt,  and  the  steady  advance  of  population  threatened 
^deprive  them  of  their  lands.  They  saw  their  hunting  grounds 
^^croached  upon,  their  game  driven  away  and  they  themselves 
<*owded  farther  and  farther  to  the  west.  The  Delawares  had 
Diore  reason  to  realize  the  extent  of  these  incursions  than  other 
fribea.  The  English  rebuilt  Ft.  Duquesne  and  gave  it  the  name 
rf  Ft  Pitt,  and  English  traders  were  constantly  traversing  the 
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thick  forest.  The  incursions  of  the  white  settlers  also  becair 
80  great  that,  after  the  war  of  1763,  the  barrier  of  law  m 
obliged  to  be  set  up  to  protect  them.  Doubtless,  the  exasper 
tion  of  the  Indians  was  also  increased  by  the  influence  of  tl 
French.  They  were  able  to  alienate  even  the  Iroquois,  an 
other  tribes  were  much  more  easily  influenced  than  they. 

The  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  were  continually  harassed  I 
the  Delawares.  To  guard  against  these  inciirsions,  a  chain  < 
f ortfi  was  erected  along  the  border  of  that  province.  These  we: 
Fort  Henry,  on  the  Susquehanna  at  (fie  pass  of  the  Swatan 
Ft.  Lebanon, at  the  forks  of  the  Schuylkill;  Ft.  Allen  at  Gnade 
Hutten ;  Ft.  Morris,  at  Shippensburg;  Ft.  Lowthers,  at  CarliBl 
Ft.  Granville  and  Ft.  Shirley  on  Augwide  creek ;  Ft.  LittletK 
and  Ft.  London  on  Conococheogne  creek.  Still,  the  Delawan 
penetrated  beyond  the  lines  of  these  forts.  Kittanning,  an  I 
dian  village  on  the  Allegheny  river,  where  Capt.  Jacobs  ai 
Shnighiss  lived,  was  their  rallying  point.  Col.  Armstrong,  i 
1756,  attacked  and  burned  the  place  and  broke  up  this  rende 
vous  of  the  Indians.  During  the  autumn  of  1758,  the  conditi( 
of  the  frontier  was  lamentable'  indeed.  Notwithstanding  tl 
treaties  of  Albany,  Lancaster  and  Easton,  the  allies  of  the  Engli 
had  become  alienated,  and  the  hostility  of  all  the  tribes  wi 
brought  upon  them.  An  attempt  was,  however,  made  at  last  \ 
the  English  to  win  over  the  western  tribes,  and  peaceful  mea 
ures  proved  successful.  The  man  who  did  the  most  to  accon 
plish  this  was  Frederick  Christian  Post,  in  '87.  Of  his  joun« 
his  own  journal  is  the  evidence.  He  left  Philadelphia  the  181 
of  July,  1758,  and  proceeded  up  the  Susquehanna,  "paflsii 
many  plantations  deserted  and  laid  waste."  He  came  to  tl 
Allegheny  opposite  French  rule,  and  was  forced  to  pass  und 
the  very  eyes  of  the  garrison  of  Ft.  Yenango.  From  Venanj 
he  went  to  Kushkuskee,  which  was  on  Big  IBrown  creek.  Th 
place,  he  says,  contained  ninety  houses  and  two  hundred  ab 
warrioi-s.  The  great  conference  was  at  Ft.  Duquesne.  It  w 
evident  that  the  Delawares  were  wavering  in  their  afiFection  i 
the  French,  but  through  Post's  influence  with  them, a  peaces 
concluded.  Post  was  sent  again  westward  with  tlie  chief  of  tl 
Six  Nations,  and  a  second  time  kept  the  Indians  from  joining  tl 
French,  and  it  is  said,  also,  kept  the  savages  from  gatherutf 
force  to  waylay  Gen.  Fprbes  on  his  march,  so  that  they  were  ab 
to  reach  and  take  possession  of  F,t.  Duquesne  and,  perhaps,  savi 
others  this  way.  Thus,  this  humble  Moravian,  by  pacinc  mel 
ures,  played  an  important  part  in  securing  to  the  whole  interi 
of  the  continent  to  the  English,  and  so  to  the  people  who  BC 
occupy  it. 

With  the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne  and  the  captme  of  Hi 
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ill  direct  contest  between  the  French  and  the  British  was  closed. 
Still  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West  did  not  easily  transfer 
their  allegiance.  The  French  continued  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  savaj^es.  At  last  the  great  conspiracy  broke  out.  All 
the  tribes  rrom  the  nionntains  to  the  Mississippi  were  in  a 
ferment.      The  messengers  of  Pontiac  carried  the  black  wam- 

fum  and  the  tomahawk  to  the  villages  of  the  Ottawas,  Ojibwas, 
^ottowattomies,  Foxes,  Menominees,  Illinois,  Miarais,  Shawnees, 
Delawares,  Wyandots,  Senecas,  and  the  tribes  of  the  south.  The 
council  of  all  the  tribes  was  held  on  the  27th  day  of  July, 
1763.  The  plot  w^as  wide-spread.  The  savages  fell  upon 
all  the  forts  at  one  time,  and  the  blow  was  struck  •suddenly. 
Mackinac  and  St.  Joseph  and  Chicago  aiid  Miami  and  San- 
dusky and  Presque  Isle  were  taken.  Of  all  the  forts  held  by  the 
Engligh  in  the  great  west^  not  one  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  troops  which  had  so  recently  occupied  them,  except  the  gar- 
risons at  Detroit  and  at  Fort  Pitt. 

The  border  was  one  vast  scene  of  slaughter  and  desolation. 
Everywhere  were  the  ashes  of  cabins  and  the  charred  bones  of 
their  tenants.  Twenty  thousand  people  in  Virginia  were  driven 
from  their  homes.  The  decisive  battle  was  at  Bushy  Run, 
Dear  Pittsburgh ;  the  attack  was  a  severe  one,  but  the  savages 
were  repelled.  They,  however,  returned  and  the  battle  lasted  un- 
tfl  night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  In  the  morning  the  battle 
wag  renewed  but  the  savages  were  at  last  defeated.  Ft.  Pitt 
was  relieved.  This  closed  the  campaign.  The  resistance  of 
Detroit  and  the  relief  of  Ft.  Pitt  defeated  the  ends  of  the  con- 
spirata*.  All  hopes  of  co-operation  were  now  at  an  end.  The 
effect  of  this  conspiracy  on  the  colonists  was  very  great.  They 
at  once  hastened  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  had  been  practised 
npon  the  Indians,  as  if  conscience  had  asserted  itself  amidst  the 
alarms.  The  spirit  of  justice  often  follows  the  footsteps  of  fear 
and  the  very  efforts  now  made  to  conciliate  the  savages  show 
^hat  the  wrongs  were,  which  the  public  conscience  recognized. 
The  Government  of  England  issused  a  proclamation  containing 
prohibitions  and  restrictions,  and  guaranteed  to  the  Indians  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  land.  Col.  Boquet  was  also  sent 
throngh  their  territory  to  make  peace.  He  found  the  Delawares 
^crj-  ready  to  submit  again  to  the  English  allegiance  and  the 
^\n\  of  all  the  prisoners  in  their  possession  was  immediately 
effected.  The  Shawnees  were  less  readv  to  complv  with  this 
aemand,  but  they  and  the  Wyandots  yielded  and  upon  the  Del- 
aware territorj'  the  appointment  was  made.  This  return  of  the 
prisoners  proved  to  be  a  most  touching  and  tragic  event.  The 
long  wars  under  the  Fren<*h  and  under  the  Indians  had  been  at- 
tended with  so  many  incursions,  slaughters  and  captures,  that 
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scarcely  a  coinmunity  throughout  the  froiitiere,  aud  we  migbt 
say,  throughout  the  whole  land,  had  escaped  iuvasiou;  all 
were  interested  in  ascertaining  the  fate  of  their  loved  and  lost 
The  event  also  proved  to  be  a  tragic  one  to  the  Indians  them- 
selves, for,  according  to  their  custom,  none  had  been  spared  from 
the  usual  fate  of  captives,  the  terrible  torment  and  death,  except 
such  as  they  had  saved  from  some  pei'sonal  motive,  and  after- 
wards adopted  into  their  tribes.  Affections  had  gi-OM^Ti  up  and 
the  captives  had  become  attached  to  their  captors  and  with  their 
new  lives,  that  thev  had  even  to  be  bound  and  taken  bv  force 
to  their  friends,  and  even  then  thev  were  followed  by  their  hufi- 
bands  and  by  their  adopted  friends,  and  the  strongest  expreB- 
sions  of  grief  were  inanifest. 

In  1 7^)5,  Col.  Boquet  and  his  army  travei-sed  this  region  and  from 
his  journal  we  may  learn  more  about  the  villages  belonging  to 
the  Delawares  than  even  from  the  maps.     We  give  extracts  from 
his  journal,  concerning  the  villages:   "In  this  day's  march  (Oct 
15)  the  army  passed  through  Logstown,  situated  seventeen  and  a 
half  miles,  fifty-seven  perches,  by  the  path,  from  Ft.  Pitt.    This 
place  was  noted,  before  the  last  war,  for  the  great  trade  carried 
on  there  bv  the  En«:lish  and   French,   but  ita  inhabitants,  the 
Shawnees  and   Delawares,  abandoned  it  in   1750.     The  lower 
town  extended  about  sixty  perches  over  a  rich  bottom  to  the  foot 
of  a  low  ridge,  on  the  summit  of  which,  near  the  declivity,  stood 
the  upper  town,  commanding  a  most  agreeable  prospect  over  the 
town  and  quite  across  the  Ohio,  which  is  about  five  hundred 
yards  wide  here,  and,  by  iti>  majestic,  easy  current,  adds  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  i)lace.     About  a  mile  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Big  Beaver  creek  with  the  Ohio  stood,  formerly,  a  large 
town  on  a  steep  bank,  built  by  the  Frencrh,  of  square  logs,  with 
stone  chimneys,  for  some  of  the  Shawnee,  Delaware  and  Mingo 
tribes,  who  ai)and()ned  it  in  the  vear  1758,  when  the  French  de- 
serted  Ft.  Duquesne.     Near  the  fording  of  Beaver  creek  alM 
stood  about  seven  houses,  which  were  deserted  and  destroyed  by 
the  Indians,  after  their  defeat  at  Bushy  Run,  1703,  when  they 
forsook  all  their  remaining  settlements  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try.    On  the  I'^th  of  October  the  army  crossed  Xeniensliehehtf 
creek  a  little  above  where  it  empties  into  a  branch  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, and  a  little  further  on  they  came  to  the  main  branch  of 
the  Muskinjrum,  about  five  vards  wide.    A  little  above  the  forla 
of  this  river  is  Tuscarawas,  a  phu^e  exceedingly  beautiful  bywt- 
nation.     From  the  ruined   houses  a})pearing  hei*e,  tlie  ludiatf 
who  once  inhabited  this  place,  and  are  now  with  the  Delaw&rtfi 
are  supposed  to  have  hail  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  warrioifc.lj 
The  distance  was  twenty M)ne  miles  and  one-<]uarter,  and  thirty- 
six  perches  from  Ft.  Fitt  to  this  camp  on  the  lltiiskingnm.   Th 
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mmi3'  moved  two  miles  and  fifty  perches  down  the  Muskingum 
to  Camp  No.  13,  formed  by  a  verj'  high  bluff,  with  the  river  at 
the  foot  of  it,  which  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  yards  wide  at 
this  place,  with  a  fine  country  at  some  distance  from  its  forks. 
This,  Mr.  Hildreth  thinks,  was  the  spot  afterwards  where  Ft. 
Laurens  was  built. 

The  place  fixed  upon  as  the  point  where  the  different  tribes 
should  surrender  the  prisoners  which  were  in  their  hands,  was 
Bitnated  near  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum,  and  was  called  Wau- 
tamike.  This  place  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  central ;  the  prin- 
cipal Indian  villages  being  situated  around  it  at  a  distance  of 
8even  to  twenty  miles,  except  Lower  Shawanese  town,  situated 
on  Scioto  river,  which  was  about  eighty  miles.  Thus,  we  have 
the  e^ndence  from  four  different  sources  in  reference  to  the  Del- 
Awares  and  their  locations.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
giving  the  exact  words  of  these  different  reports,  and  in  describ- 
ing their  routes,  that  the  spots  where  these  villages  stood  may 
l>e  identified. 

The  history  of  the  Delawares  during  the  Revolutionary  war 
is  a  peculiar  one.  The  disturbance  incident  to  Pontiac's  con- 
spiracy had  hardly  ceased  before  the  contest  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country  took  place.  Previous  to  this  con- 
spiracy, however,  a  mission  under  charge  of  the  Moravians  had 
been  established  among  this  tribe.  Frederick  Post,  the  same 
courageous  man  whom  we  have  mentioned,  obtained  permission 
from  the  Delawares  to  settle  among  them.  He  built  a  cabin  in 
1761  on  the  east  side  of  the  Muskingum,  near  the  junction  of 
t^e  Sandy  and  Tuscarawas  Rivers,  not  far  from  the  Indian  town 

ox  Tuscarowas,  which  contained  fortv  wisrwams.    Another  Indian 
*ii  .  .  .  *■'       ^  . . 

^llage  was  situated  eight  miles  above.     «Iohn  Heck  welder  was 

"ift  companion.     In   1772,  Rev.  David  Zeisberger  established  a 
''^iseion  two  miles  below  New  Philadelphia,  which  he  named 
°*ioenbrunn,  or  Beautiful  Spring.     Another  settlement  was  com- 
menced at   Gnaddenhutten,  a  few  miles  south  and  another  at 
*^^Iem.     The  Indians  began  to  acquire  the  ai*ts  of  civilized  life. 
Churches  were  erected,  schcwls  established,  land  cultivated,  and 
ftey  were  surroimded  by  the  appearances  of  civilization.     But 
4e  Christian  Indians  had  to  undercjo  many  trials  of  their  faith. 
Iney  were  obliged  to  abandon  Gnaddenhutten  for  a  while  to 
escape  the  annoyances  of  white  banditti.      The  Wyandots  and 
their  own  uncivilized  kinsmen  sought  to  make  them  abjure  their 
Dew  mode  of  life.     The  British  and  their  Indian  allies,  with  the 
TTvandots  and  others  resolved  to  remove  their  teachers  l)y  force, 
beoAuse  the  converts  refused  to  take   up  arms  against  the  colo- 
nies.    In  1781  the  whole  community  were  obliged  to  remove  from 
their  pleasant  homes,  their  growing  fields,  and  take  up  a  new 
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abode  near  Sandusky.  Those  living  upon  the  borders  had  ab 
conceived  a  prejudice  against  these  settlements  on  account  o 
their  neutrality,  and  as  a  portion  of  this  removed  colony  return© 
to  gather  their  crops  at  Gnaddenhutten,  a  band  of  reckless  mei 
under  Col.  Williamson,  attacked  and  in  cold  blood  murdered  th 
inoffensive  people,  nien^  vromen,  and  children,  even  though  the 
called  God  to  witness  their  innocence,  scarcely  waiting  for  th 
Christian  natives  to  pour  out  their  souls  in  prayer.  But  the  retribi 
tion  soon  came,  in  the  capture  of  Col.  Crawford  and  his  tragi 
death.  His  expedition  was  led  against  the  hostile  Indiai 
and  the  Wyandot  towns  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Scioto  an 
Sandusky.  The  army  marched  from  the  deserted  Mingo  villag 
seventy-five  miles  l)elow  Pittsburg,  under  the  command  of  Co 
William  Crawford  and  the  same  Col.  David  Williamson,  tl 
leader  in  the  infamous  slaughter.  They  passed  through  Shoei 
brunn,  on  the  Muskingum,  and  came  to  Upper  Sandusky, 
battle  took  place  three  miles  north  of  the  Upper  Sandusky  ( 
the  modern  map,  and  one  mile  west  of  the  Sandusky  River,  nca 
Leesville,  in  Crawford  county-  In  endeavoring  to  retreat,  Co 
Crawford  was  captured  by  a  party  of  Delawares.  Wingennw 
the  Delaware  chief,  charged  Crawford  with  joining  himself  wit 
Williamson  in  an  attempt  to  kill  the  remainder  of  the  inoflfensn 
Indians,  and  said:  "The  Moravians  whom  you  went  to  destn 
having  fled,  instead  of  injuring  their  brethren,  the  offense  hi 
become  national,  and  the  naticm  itself  is  bound  to  take  reveng 
All  the  nations  connected  with  us  cry  out  revenge,  revenge 
Captain  Pipe,  a  Delaware  chief,  also  made  a  speech  to  the  Ind 
ans,  and  then  the  terrible  torture  began.  A  slow  death  by  fir 
lasting  for  several  hours,  was  the  fate  which  awaited  Col.  Cra^ 
ford.  Burning  fagots  and  poles  surrounded  the  victim,  bumii 
coals  and  hot  embers  were  thrown  upon  him,  seventy  loads  • 
powder  were  discharged  upon  his  naked  body,  burning  pieces* 
wood  were  applied  to  his  naked  wounds.  Through  his  sufferinj 
he  besought  the  Almighty  to  have  mercy  upon  his  soul,  spol 
low,  and  bore  his  torments  with  manly  fortitude.  Thus  peri8h( 
one  of  the  victims  of  this  war  at  the  hands  of  the  Delaware 
Tiie  Pevolutionary  war  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  Delawar 
from  their  former  settlements.  They  were  after  this  mingle 
with  the  Wyandots  and  the  Shawnees.  They  were  also  engage 
with  the  Miamis  and  other  western  tribes  in  the  attack  on  Gc 
St.  (^lair,  but  were  overcome  by  Mad  Anthony  in  the  fier 
battle  oji  the  Maumee  and  thenceforward  disappeared  frc 
this  field.  The  remains  of  their  former  habitations  may  po* 
bly  be  discovered  by  those  who  are  now  living  in  the  reg* 
where  their  villai:^es  once  stood. 
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THE  SILENT  RACES. 

BY.   L.  J.   DUPBE. 

High  oe*r  the  desert's  scorching  plain 
Bises  the  Orient's  stately  train 

Of  strangely  sculptured  stone; 
Grim  sentries  of  a  vanished  race, 
Guarding  from  ruin's  stealthy  pace  - 
Dim  records  which  their  marbles  trace. 

The  gaunt-eyed  sphinx  essays  to  speak; 
Her  moveless  lip  and  hueless  cheek 

Have  found  a  human  tone ; 
Over  the  hopes,  the  joys,  the  fears, 
The  tumult,  of  the  rushing  years. 
The  listening  world  her  whisper  hears. 

Dark  Egypt's  lore  of  hearts  and  homes 
Lies  in  her  dust-crowned  catacombs; 

Her  pyramids  of  stone,  '^ 

Like  giant  volumes  in  the  sand, 
Teem  with  the  records  of  her  land, 
Writ  by  the  marble's  stony  hand. 

The  nameless  altars,  rude  and  dark, 
That  worship  of  the  Druid's  mark, 

Ring  with  a  monotone 
Wild  as  the  symbolistic  line 
That  rose  o'er  Thor  and  Odin's  shrine. 
Where  now  the  pallid  moonbeams  shine. 

The  ruined  abbey's  wind -rocked  bell, 
Whose  el&n  echoes  rise  and  swell. 

Like  mighty  spirits  moan — 
The  owl  that  watches  in  the  tower — 
The  wind,  a  wandering  troubadour — 
Chant  sad  requiems  o'er  and  o'er. 

This  western  world  her  voice  of  might 
Lifts  up  amid  her  dreamless  night, 

With  weird  and  wondrous  tone; 
For  silent,  vanished  races  sleep 
Beneath  her  tossing  forests  deep, 
Where  hoary-headed  ages  sleep. 
While  restless  murmurs  round  them  creep. 

Each  nameless  mound  that  plants  its  base^ 
Within  this  mighty  wilderness 

Speaks  with  a  mystic  tone. 
Around  each  rude-shaped  urn  and  vase 
Flit  dim  shadows  of  a  race 
Whose  voiceless  story  God  can  trace. 

Whence  came  they?    W^hither  did  they  go? 
What  myriad  tales  of  joy  and  woe 

Resound  with  mingled  tone 
Above  this  consecrated  ground, 
That  speaks  with  hollow,  ghastly  sound, 
Its  urator,  a  nameless  mound. 

And  did  they  love?  and  did  they  hate? 
Did  they  in  pain  and  pleasure  wait 

•With  human  laugh  or  moan? 
No  answer  comes,  no  music  rings, 
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No  Solon  speaks,  no  Homer  sings 
Where  Sleep  and  Silence  reign  as  kings. 

The  dark-eyed  maiden's  liquid  song 
Ringing  these  limpid  waves  along, 

Has  left  no  echoing  tone. 
In  nameless  graves,  they  slumber  well, 
Where  Lethean  billows  ebb  and  swell 
On  shining  shores  of  Asphodel. 


SACRIFICIAL  MOUNDS. 


KXCAVATI0N8  AT  rillLLICOTHE,    ILL. 


The  region  surrounding  Chillicothe  is  peculiarly  rich  in__ 
mains  of  the  strange  people  who  once  inhabited  the  country,  an^  -*^ 
left  imperishable  evidences  of  their  labor  behind,  extending  froii^  ^ 
Lake  Superior  to  the  isthmus,  from  Ohio  to  the  Pacific.  O  ^^* 
them  and  concerning  them  history  is  silent.  No  record  exists  o:^  ^^^ 
their  achievements  and  progress,  no  sculptured  memorial  attest^-^::^^ 
their  skill  and  greatness,  yet  all  about  us  is  proof  that  a  popul 
tion  vastly  greater  than  now  abounds  once  inhabited  these  vf 
leys  and  reared  these  mysterious  structures.  Investigation  an< 
research  tell  us.  for  what  purj)ose  these  mounds  were  made,  bu 
from  whence  the  builders  came,  in  what  age  they  existed,  an< 
the  cause  of  their  final  disappearance  we  know  absolutely  n< 
ing,  and  all  is  resolved  to  the  region  of  conjecture.  Mounds  ai 
of  three  kinds,  viz:  observation,  worship,  and  sepulture  or  sacr^— -" 
ficial — the  two  latter  often  combined  in  one.  Upon  the  formal 
beacon-fires  were  built,  and  intelligence  conveyed  from  one  par' 
of  the  coimtry  to  another.  They  are  usually  circular,  thougb::::^ 
many  of  the  second  class  imitate  the  forms  of  animals  and  meiu 

A  recent  exploration  of  a  mound   near  this  place  resulted  ii 
some  interesting  discoveries.     A  survey  made  showed  a  base  oJ 
sixty-six  feet,  and  a  height  of  some  nine  or  ten.    A  channel  tw< 
feet  wide  was  begun  at  the  base,  which  was  designed  to  run 
the  center,  but  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  time  and  the 
of  help,  was  abandoned,  and  a  partial  excavation  made  from  th< 
top.     A  previous  exploration  had   resulted  in  the  discovery  oi 
numerous  remains,  but  at  three  feet  l)elow  these  a  well  preservecK 
skeleton  was  found  lying  on  its  back,  with  head  pointing  sonth-^ 
west.     The  form  was  large,  the  jaws  massive,  and  the  teeth  per— 
feet.     At  the  feet  lay  the  bones  of  an  infant,  and  the  skeletoa 
when  living,  was  probably  a  female  and  a  mother.     As  the  exca- 
vation progressed,  the  shovelers  threw  out  a  peculiar   black, 
closely  compacted  clay,  which   on   examination   under  a  glass, 
showed  crystals  of  blood.     Mixed  with  this  was  a  loose,  friable 
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«oil,  which  proved  to  be  ashes.     Last  came  a  layer  of  stones,  and 
'tliis  told  what  was  before  suspected,  that  we  had  struck  a  sacri- 
ficial mound,  and  one  of  the  most  important  yet  discovered. 
The  victims,  whether  prisoners  of  war  or  immolated  to  please 
some  supposed  deity,  were  slaughtered  and  burned,  the  bl(X)d  run- 
ning with  the  earth  beneath,  to  tell  the  story  untold  centuries 
later  of  the  sacrifice.     Intermixed  with  the  soil  just  above  the 
etones  were  found  bones  much  decayed,  but  whether  tliev  were 
remains  of  the  victims,  or  were  interred  there  for  a  purpose,  can- 
not be  told.     Possibly  there  was  connected  with  it  a  ceremony 
similar  to  one  witnessed  by  Cameron  among  the  savage  tribes  of 
Africa.     A  chief  having  died,  an  inmiense  pit  was  dug,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  closely-packed  living 
women.     Upon  these  was  placed  one  of  the  wives  of  the  chief, 
on  her  hands  and  knees,  and  upoii  her  back  the  dead  chief  was 
laid  with  his  beads  and  treasures,  supported  by  two  other  wives 
itt  his  head  and  feet.     The  earth  was  then  shoveled  in,  and  fifty 
<>r  one  hundred  slaves  slaughtered  over  the  whole  and  their  bod- 
ies thrown  upon  the  pile. 

yf\\h  the  exception  of  some  ornaments,  no  other  discoveries 
Were  made,  the  lateness  of  the  hour  preventing  anything  like  a 
thorough  investigation. — Lacon  (IlL,)  Home  Journal. 

SACKIFICIAL  ALTARS  FOUND  IN  OHIO. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  discoveries  has  been 

^^de  under  the  direction  of  the  Madisonville  Literary  and  Sci- 

^^tific  Society,  on  the  tract  of  land  which  has  long  been  known 

5^    *'the  Mounds,"  near  Ferris'  woods,  above  Red  I3ank,  not  far 

^^x>in  the  line  of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad.    For  several  months 

*«^  Society  named  has  given  one  or  more  men  constant  employ- 

*^^nt  in  digging  for  relics  in  this  region.     The  "  mounds"  cover 

^   liundred  acres,  or  such  a  matter,  and  it  has  been  the  purpose 

^y    the  Madisonville  Society  to  dig  the  entire  tract  over  with  sufB- 

^*^nt  care  to  render  it  certain   that  none  of  the  ancient  relics 

J^ich  the  ground  thereabouts  is  known  to  contain  shall  be  missed. 

Dumber  of  important  discoveries  were  made  two  or  three 

^^^nths  ago,  and  their  publication  has  attracted  the  attention  and 

•-icited  inquiries  from   scientific  men  and  societies  in  different 

^^Jts  of  the  country. 

The  discovery  of  the  past  week  is  much  the  most  valuable  yet 

*^ade.     It  consists  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient 

^IJicrificial  altar,  with  the  remains  of  the  sacrifices  still  upon  it. 

T^e  following  diagram  gives  a  sectional  view  of  what  was  found, 

^tid  shows  the  different  layers  through  which  the  workmen  dug 

^d  the  material  composing  them : 

1.     Two  feet  of  rich,  black  surface  soil,  principally  leaf  mold. 
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2.  Layer  of  gravelly  clay  15  inches  in  thickness,  coi 
numerous  animal  remains,  with  occasional  relics,  consii 
stone,  flint  and  bone  instruments,  and  shards  of  pottery  > 

8.  Layer  of  pure  grass  ashes,  4  inches  in  thickness,  ir 
gled  with  which  were  bones  of  deer,  elk,  raccoons,  of 
scjuirrels,  turkeys,  minks,  woodcliucks,  and  bear,  togetl 
mussel-shells  of  various  species. 

4.  Layer  of  burnt  twigs  and  cornstalks,  and  nndemc 
layer  of  coareely  woven  matting,  apparently  made  of 
bark,  completely  charred. 

5.  Layer  of  shelled  com,  about  four  bushels  in  all,  cc 
Iv  carbonized. 

<).  r^ayor  of  completely  carbonized  com  on  the  col 
depth  of  corn  i\  inches. 

7.  I^ayer  of  boulders,  pottery  shards  and  ashes,  wil 
aninuil  bones,  six  inches  in  thickness. 

The  depth  of  the  layer  of  boulders,  which  forms  the 
the  altar,  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  four  feet  an< 
inches.  The  corn  and  floor  of  boulders  were  foimd  in  on 
l(H>ps  only,  or  in  other  words,  upon  only  one  side  of  the  t 
con-esiHJiuling  space  on  the  other  side  being  filled  with 

Then*  is  giKnl  evidence  that  the  place  is  an  ancient  c< 
Many  well  pi^eserved  skeletons  have  been  found  of  peop 
ages.  They  indicate  that  the  race  whose  burying  groi 
then*  wert*  sti>ut  and  well  developeil ;  but  they  were  not 
The  skulls  show  this,  and  it  is  also  evidenced  by  the  f 
within  the  history  of  the  occupation  of  this  country  by  t 
ans  the  n^gion  in  tjuestion  had  been  covered  by  a  thic 
ami  was  ni>t  the  siHH'ial  alnnle  of  any  of  the  tribes. 

The  jH^ition  in  which  the  skeletons  are  found  indicate 
and  caiv  in  their  burial.  The  Kxly  was  unifonnly  plac 
the  left  side  in  a  nvlining  jnvsition,  the  left  arm  hold! 
sup|HVied  \\>  have  ciuitained  fiHHl,  and  in  many  instance 
bles.  In  some  cast^  trinkets  and  ornaments  were  plac* 
the  IhhIv.     The  jjnives  wert^  ui^t  deep,  rarelv  more  than  1 

I'uder  an  v^jik  tiw  six  feet  and  two  inches  in  circun: 
a  skeleti»n  was  dis^^HuenHL  with  its  lower  extremities  e: 
iHMieath  the  trtv.  Ovorlvinir  the  extnmiities  of  thisskel 
another  one*  the  trunk  of  whivh  was  directlv  under  the 
the  skull  sv^  sumnmilod  and  penerrattHl  by  its  nx>ts  that 
not  Ih^  rx^movtHl,  The  IvHet  is  that  the  first  IkxIv  wj 
lotig  bot\>n*  the  s<^^n\d,  a: id  that  the  marks  of  the  grave 
v\^tne  ^^^lite^lt^HL  leadiuir  to  the  burial  \>f  another  bodv 
over  it.  The  trxv  whioli  st^ynl  over  these  skeletons  is  e 
to  havo  Invti  at  least  rlirtv  hv.ndrtsl  vears  old.  In  othc 
a  for\>^t  had  sprung  up  \nor  this  anoieut  burial  place,  at 
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long  ago  as  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  perhaps 
lone  before  that  event. 

^o  human  remains  were  found  on  or  about  the  altar  above 
referred  to.  The  supposition  is  that  this  was  a  place  for  sacri- 
fice, and  that  the  offering  of  sacrifices  constituted  part  of  the 
bnrial  rites.  The  altar  was  centrally  situated,  and  may  have 
been  the  place  for  the  performance  or  the  last  sad  oflBces  over 
their  dead,  of  a  people  who  passed  away  before  the  beginning  of 
the  historic  period.  Charles  L.  Metz. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE    VENETIAN    MEDAL    AGAIN. 


Mr,  Editor. — In  your  first  number  (pp.  43  et  seq.),  you  in- 
serted an  article  by  me  concerning  a  "Venetian  Medal  of  1685," 
which  had  been  sold  as  old  silver  to  a  gunsmith,  in  Ottawa,  Ills., 
ind  which,  there  was  reason  to  think  had  been  found  in  the  earth, 
M  far  from  Starved  Eock, — the  stronghold  where  the  Italian 
Toati  held  command  for  a  score  of  years  near  the  close  of  the 
KTenteenth  centiir)'.  Some  reasons  were  mentioned  for  thinking 
this  medal  had  been  brought  to  Illinois  in  the  lifetime  of  that 
Tonti.  My  conjecture  in  that  regard  now  seems  to  me  more 
probable  than  it  then  appeared,  lor  the  two  following  reasons: 

First  During  an  extensive  European  tour  in  the  years  1878 
ttd  '79, 1  sought  duplicates  of  my  Yenetiaii  medal  in  a  dozen 
national  museums,  but  discovered  them  nowhere  except  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  one  of  their  collections.  But  the  meda| 
is  of  a  peculiar  type,  as  well  as  of  rare  beauty,  and  it  commemor- 
■tegainost  noteworthy  conquest.  Every  transatlantic  museum 
Would  gladly  possess  it,  and  must  have  attempted  to  secure  it. 
The  absence  of  this  Venetian  medal  in  foreign  collections  is 
proof  enough  to  me  that  no  one  in  the  present  age  could  have 
obtained  it  in  Europe  for  bringing  to  America.  Then  it  must 
kave  been  brought  here  at  some  former  period. 

Secondly.  I  am  the  more  convinced  that  my  medal  came  in- 
to the  valley  of  fhe  Mississippi  in  Tonti's  time,  because  it  is  now 
^tablished  that  some  Italian  medals  were  imported  into  Wiscon- 
sin at  an  era  almost  or  quite  as  remote. 

In  May,  1878,  Patrick  McCabe,  a  railroad  laborer  of  De  Pere, 
***  station  five  miles  from  Green  Bay,  and  so  named  in  memory 
of  the  Jesuit  fathers  {Des  Peres),  whose  mission  there  Tonti 
mited — while  digging  out  gravel  near  where  the  United  States 
fort  Howard  was  built,  about  1815,  turned  up  a  singular  old 
n»edal.    It   is  one  and  one-fourth  inches   in    diameter.     It  is 
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fltamped  on  one  side  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  standing  in  the  sun, 
and  on  the  other  with  two  angels  kneeling  in  prayer  beneath  i 
cross  on  an  orb  inscribed  I.  H.  S.  The  three  nail  heads  are  said 
to  be  the  special  cognizance  of  the  Jesuits,  But  the  point  of 
more  interest  to  me  is  the  mint  mark,  which  is  the  word  ROMA, 
proving  the  medal  to  be  of  Italian  origin. 

A  photograph  of  this  finding  has  been  sent  me  by  the  CathoKc 
bishop  of  Green  Bay,  F,  X.  Krautbauer,  who  has  also  ascertained 
from  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  that  no  such  medal  has  been 
minted  in  Rome  by  the  Jesuits  since  the  restoration  of  their  order 
in  the  year  1814.  There  is  also  ground  to  think  that  the  medal 
came  to  Gj'een  Bay  long  before  the  abolition  of  the  order  in  1773. 
The  mission  there  had  been  given  up  as  early  as  1729,  anditt 
flourishing  period  was  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  previous  century. 
It  seems  to  me  therefore  most  likely  that  the  Jesuit  medal  may 
have  l)een  imported  to  the  region  where  it  has  been  so  recently 
exhumed,  by  some  of  the  veiy  missionaries  who,  as  they  pushed 
on  southward,  were  entertained  by  Ton ti  in  his  rocky  eyrie  on 
t\w  Illinois,  and  then  escorted  by  him  to  the  Mississippi  and  far 
down  it.  May  more  medals  show  themselves,  "time  cohering 
with  place  and  place  with  wishing,"  till  my  nmnismatic  mystery 
shall  be  fullv  unfolded. 

MmUson.  Wisconalxi.Nov.  25, 1»T9.  JaMES    D.    BuTLEB. 


To  thi>  Ktlitor  of  the  Amvrican  Atitiqucnrian  : 

Prof.  Read's  hypothesis  with  reference  to  the  probable  use  of 
the  tube,  is,  at  least  feasible.  I  have  one  however,  which  fpoffl 
the  peculiaritv  of  its  construction,  mav  have  been  used  for  the 
inhalation  of  snuflF.  At  each  end  there  is  a  semi-circular  incis- 
ion, ivpivsenting  when  the  implement  is  placed  on  end,  a  low 
archeil  opening.  This  reminds  me  of  a  practice  among  a  certain 
tribe  on  the  Amazi>n,  described  by  Herndon,  namely,  that  of  in- 
haling, through  a  ipiill,  a  highly  stinmlating  powder,  remarkable 
in  its  ivsults.  1  rt^cently  inspected  an  unfinished  tube  whidi 
to  me  is  of  much  interest.  The  length  is  about  4  inches;  diame- 
ter IJ  im-h;  form,  a  greatly  elongated  oval,  perforated  at  onfl 
end  \k  inch.  The  form  oi  the  opening,  which  is  abruptly  taper- 
ing, and  the  cin»ular  strijv,  clearly  piunt  to  the  /'hert  drill  as  thi 
implement  used  lUi  this  occasion.  This  object  is  symmetrical 
but  r\Migh  wiih  pick  marks. 

I  have  for  sonuMime  Ihvu  engaged  ujxm  a  descriptive  an 
ilbist rated  catalogue  of  the  Arcluix^logical  department  of  m 
cabinet,  and  send  you  hert^with  a  description  of  a  class  of  impk 
ments  known  as  "pnigi^ii,"  The  distinguishing  characteri8ticB< 
the  typii»al  form  an*  jis  follows:  Convex  on  one  side  and  jdai 
or  slightly  i\>ncave  on  the  other:  bit^  prominently  oval.    Altlioo| 
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iiree  inches  is  the  usual  length,  they  occasionally  are  found  less 
ium  two  inches.  The  convex  side  curves  down  gracefully  to  the 
idge  of  the  bit,  where  it  meets  the  bevel  of  the  under  side,  form- 
ing thus  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  horse's  hoof.  Many  of  these 
forms  are  wrought  out  of  soft  shales,  and,  of  course  were  not  em- 
ployed in  the  reduction  of  refractory  substances.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  noticeable  blending  into  the  small  uncreased  axe,  dif- 
fering only  in  the  more  rounded  form  of  the  bit,  and  in  having 
the  edge  less  central,  or  more  on  one  side,  with  a  tendency  from 
I  curve  to  a  straight  line.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  highly 
polished  bit,  and  perfect  edge  by  which  many  of  these  imple- 
ments are  distinguished,  are  not  the  results  of  employment  upon 
bodies  of  equal  obduracy.  Furthermore,  the  diminutive  size  of 
many  of  these  objects  renders  the  question  exceedingly  perplex- 
ing as  to  their  practical  application.  Indeed,  as  you  have  truth- 
fully stated,  until  we  learn  more  with  reference  to  the  domestic 
habits  of  semi-civilized  peoples,  we  must  continue  to  grope  our 
^y  through  the  fog  of  conjecture  and  the  mist  of  hypothesis. 

AkomknTille,  O.  S.    II.    BkINKLEY. 


f*9kt Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian : 

While  residing  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  the  fall  of  '77,  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  so-called  Indian  moiuids  about  five 
miles  from  Lebanon,  a  small  town  thirty  miles  from  Nashville,. 
At  the  first  opportunity,  I  visited  the  mounds.  I  found  that  they 
^ere  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  Mound  Builders.  The  large 
JDonnd,  70  x  90  feet  on  top,  first  meets  one's  eye.  Its  height  is 
•bout  15  feet,  with  steep,  sloping  sides.  Around  this  large 
BKmnd,  and  scattered  over  an  area  of  10  or  12  acres,  are  numer- 
ous low  mounds,  ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  three  feet  in 
beight.  Surrounding  the  whole  is  a  ditch,  about  three  feet  in 
iepth,  with  occasional  mounds,  probably  lookouts.  About  a 
^eek  before  my  arrival.  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  found  an  earthen 
pot  with  handles,  then  a  beautiful  water-cooler,  which  when 
Wished,  looked  as  fresh  as  though  made  but  yesterday.  I  ex- 
ploped  some  graves  or  stone  cists  and  found  in  one  three  marine 
ikells.  Inside  of  the  large  marine  shells  were  small  shell  beads, 
pieces  of  carved  shell,  one  being  a  thick  fragment  carved  to  rep- 
tsent  a  human  face.  At  the  opposite  end  from  the  pottery 
rere  two  skulls,  very  much  decayed,  and  hence  could  not  be 
enioved  intact.    The  teeth  showed  them  to  be  those  of  children. 

AfMu.  MJchlgao.  F.  B.  StEBBINS. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Ameriean  Antiqueurian : 

In  regard  to  writing  a  paper  about  the  ancient  village  sitee  of 
the  Mohawk  valley,  I  can  say  that  the  material  is  abundant  and 
interesting,  and  is  constantly  increasing  in  my  hands,  as  I  study 
the  subject,  and  make  new  explorations,  and  collect  rare,  corioiu, 
and  unusual  relics.  As  a  sample  of  what  I  have  found  within 
the  past  few  weeks  in  a  couple  of  digging  expeditions,  I  voxj 
mention,  among  a  multitude  of  things  comparatively  commao, 
such  as  arrow  heads,  knives,  l)orer8,  scrapers,  etc.,  a  few  rart 
things. 

A  rude  carved  bone  idol,  representing  three  human  fignrei 
standing  back  to  back,  the  carving  is  al)Out  three  inches  high. 

A  bone  totem,  a  man's  head,  surmounted  by  some  kind  of 
an  animal.  This  is  rudely  but  strikingly  carved  in  bone,  the 
cutting  of  the  flint  knife  being  more  distinct  than  I  ever  saw 
before. 

A  wonderful  terra-cotta  pipe  bowl,  which  my  wife  dug  up, 
representing  a  very  artistically  made  human  head,  about  three 
inches  long. 

1  lately  found  one-half  of  a  "polychrome  bead,"  which  Prat 
Ilalileman  says  is  the  largest  he  knows  of  in  this  country;  also 
several  other  striped  beails  of  a  diflFerent  pattern. 

1  find  on  two  sites  very  many  fragments  of  pottery,  and,  not 
infriHiuently,  linely  finished  awls  of  Ikmic,  and  deer  horn  imple- 
ments, deeply  buried  in  the  kitchen  refuse. 

In  a  former  letter  1  mentioned  a  fin<l  I  made  in  Nov.  last,  in 
Si>mo  vory  o\k\  graves,  of  a  mre  and  (*urious  lot  of  relics;  thflj 
ci>nsist  of  stone  tubes  fn>m  +i  to  lOi  inches  long,  five  stone 
knives  or  double  pointed  spear  heads,  a  large  number  of  beads, 
nuule  f rv>m  the  Ci>lumn  of  Siune  sea  shell :  some  copper  beads, 
and  in  one  grave  1S5>  arn>w  heads.  g^  L.  Fret. 


WAR    TAINT— I'OVPKK    KKAPS,    KTC. 

To  ?»»«•  KJifor  y^f  the  .4"i«  fu\i't  AntiqiuiH*in  : 

In  the  north-west  part  of  l\H>ria  ciuinty,  in  the  State  of  BU- 
nv>is,  is  unite  an  inten^stiu:;  iri\nn»  of  mounds.  Thev  are  scat- 
ten*d  aloiiiT  the  north  bank  ot  SjVH»n  River,  for  a  distance  of 
ttve  miles.  Theiv  is  v»ne  peeuliaritv  that  I  have  never  seen 
notieed  \\\  other  mounds,  and  that  is  that  the  *'finds"  are  all 
vleivviired  in  "wur  paint,*'  or  rt\l  ov-hiv.  The  first  indication  of 
a  tind  in  exravarini;  is  tr.uv<  ot  this  paint  scattered  through  tba 
elav.  Tliis  *  pai^it*  is  alwavs  rhiekes:  at  the  center,  and  so 
forms  a  :r;ii\le  :o  :!\e  "tind,"*  It  is  us;iallv  fnmi  IS  inchea  to 
-  tivt  in  iliiur.eter,  and  f!v:n  k  to  -  iiuhes  thiek.  I  would  IJko 
lo  know  it   this  Iv  ivnnuon. 
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Theee  mounds  are  45  in  number,  mostly  round  burial  mounds, 
hout  40  feet  in  diameter,  but  one  mound  is  a  cross,  shaped 
huB  +,  being  45  feet  long,  the  cross  being  33  feet  long.  The 
nun  shaft  is  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  cross  piece  10  feet. 
The  whole  mound  is  about  2  feet  high.  There  is  also  a  well- 
defined  fortification,  with  a  large  mound  at  the  salient  angle, 
which  was  rich  in  copper  beads  and  awls,  and  flint  arrow  and 
ipear  points. 

In  one  mound  we  found  33  skeletons,  of  all  ages  and  l>oth 
sexes.  This  mound  was  evidently  built  in  a  hurry,  as  it  contained 
no  exidenee  of  any  ceremonial.  Not  the  slightest^trace  of  paint, 
tthes,  charcoal,  trap  rock,  potterj'  or  implements,  which  every 
other  mound  opened  has  shown  something  of.  Tliere  was  also 
tnalweuce  of  hard  pounded  clay  above  the  bodies  whicli  was 
never  missed  in  any  other  mound.  One  mound  was  highly 
interesting,  being  beyond  doubt  a  "cremation  mound" — the  only 
one  I  ever  saw.  Five  bodies  were  burnt  laid  across  one  another 
inthefonn  of  a  star,  the  skulls  being  to  the  S.,  S.-W.,  N.-W., 
K.,and  N.-E.  At  a  point  between  tlie  ear  and  point  of  the 
shoulders  was  a  small  jasper  pebble,  except  the  skull  to  the 
WDth.  The  heat  of  the  fire  had  burnt  the  clay  to  brick  red  to 
the  depth  of  18  to  20  inches.  The  bones  were  all  burnt  from 
the  middle  of  the  pile,  the  head  and  shoulders  alone  remaining 
with  a  few  fragments  of  charred  bone. 

We  also  found  two  camping  places,  or  kitchenmiddens,  one 
WTering  nearly  five  acres.  From  these  kitchen  mounds  we  have 
taken  net  sinkei-s,  arrow  and  spear  points,  bones  of  all  the  wild 
hirds  and  animals  of  the  country,  fragments  of  pottery,  bone 
*wlg  and  implements  of  deer  horn,  stone  fleshers,  etc. 

From  one  burial  mound  we  took  a  "necklace"  of  copper 
^i»,  which  had  corroded  into  a  water-tight  tube,  and  preserved 
the  thread  inside.     It  is  a  spun  fiber,  doubled  and  twisted. 

We  also  found  in  the  "33  skeleton  mound"  a  hiunerus^  with 
the  Simian  perforation  at  the  elbow  articulation,  spoken  of  in  a 
«te  number  of  the  Antiqvauian. 

I  found  in  one  mound  an  implement  that  to  me  is  a  riddle. 

his  a  piece  of  semi-transparent  quartz,  shaped  thus:  C^.  It  is 

^nch  like  the  common  disc,  only  there  is  but  half  of  it,  and  the 

®^  are  ground  flat,  like  a  grind-stone.     The  edges  show  all 

tke  work,  the  two  sides  being  the  natural  water-worn  pebble. 

''tere  is  anotlier  peculiarity  of  these  mounds,  and  that  is  a  total 

•hsence  of  axes  of  any  description.     Copper  only  as  awls  and 

^ctds;  no  mica;  lead  in  the  form  of  Galena  ore  onlv,  and  but 

^wely.    Ever}'  stone  found  is  broken,  except  a  few  very  small 

pink  quartz  pebbles.     The  skeletons  very  much  decayed.     In 

awist  cases  the  spade  will  not  as  much  as  grit  when  passing 
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through  the  largest  bones.     All  mounds  are  on  steep  bluffs  fac- 
ing south,  with  timber  on  the  north,  and  a  good  spring  near. 

S.  M.  SlIALLENBKRGER. 


I»KXNSYLVANIA    RKLIC8    OF    COPPER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian  : 

Prehistoric  relics  of  copper  are  so  rarely  met  with  in  that 
j)art  of  the  country  once  inhabited  by  the  Leni  Lenape,  or  Dela- 
ware tribe  of  indianp,  that  a  description  of  such  as  have  come 
under  niv  observation  mav  be  worthy  of  mention. 

One  of  them  was  found  near  Millbach,  Lebanon  county,  eaat- 
em  Penn'a,  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Illig,  who  showed  it  to  the  writer.  Ai 
Mr.  Illig  collects  specimens  pertaining  to  stone  only,  this  relic 
was  at  my  instance  deposited  with  the  copper  remains  now  on 
exhibition  or  belonging  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washinf 
ton,  I).  (\,  a  iitting  place  for  it.  As  before  said,  it  is  celt  shaped, 
very  much  oxidized,  somewhat  irregular  in  form,  measuring  in 
length  a  fraction  over  two  and  one-quarter  inches,  width  atcll^ 
ting  edge,  which  is  rounded,  two  inches,  and  at  butt  end,  ooB 
inch.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  which  ii 
in  the  centn\  Having  the  shape  of  our  nngrooved  axes,  or  celts, 
it  was  perhaps  hafted  and  used  as  such,  or  it  might  have  served 
as  a  semper.  A  similar  implement  is  figured  by  Col.  Foster,  in 
his  "Ptvhistoric  Kaces  of  the  V.  S.,*'  page  253,  fig.  52,  b,irfw 
calls  it  an  axe.  The  specimen  was,  i>erhaps,  at  one  time  a* 
tucelv  wixnij^ht  as  was  the  one  fio:ured  bv  Foster,  but  time  hii 
done  nnich  to  tnar  its  beauty,  and  its  shajx?  alone  now  tells  whal 
its  object  once  was. 

i'opjvr  is  obtaiUiHl  distant  fi\»m  where  the  relic  was  found 
about  tiftivn  miles«  but  not  in  mnlules,  as  far  as  I  am  awirOi 
largx*  enough  lo  pt\Hhue  sjHvimens  of  this  size,  which  W 
prv^os  that  it  N\as  brvniglu  frvMU  a  distance. 

IV.  i'hrts.  Kau,  in  the  SmithMmian  Rep^>rt  for  1S72,  "^Vnciefl' 
.VlH^rigitial  Tnulo  in  Nv^rth  America,"  j^ige  354,  mentions:  "B* 
\Hvunvn\v  of  tiative  wpjvr  :n  the  I'nitoil  States  is  not  confiw 
to  the  slu^n^  v>t*  l-ake  Sr.jvriv^r,  as  I  am  informed  by  Profe** 
•lamo>  P.  Pav.a:  it  is  alsi^  mot  :n  piei-es  of  several  pooB* 
wx^i^rht  iv.  'ho  \a!!ev  v^t  :ho  ^.\^r.:uv::v'ut  river,  and  likewise  0 
*iual*or  piox^^  i:;  :V.o  >:;i!o  v  i  New  .Kt?*\v,  pn»bably  oriffinitm 
in  Ivth  vaM\strv^:v.  :V.e  rtv.  Nsv.iistiv.e  fonnaiion.  The  find  beM 
AS  lvtVr\*  >Aid.  Av,  o\vA>iv.*Vi:->  rsrt^  v  v.o,  tV^r  Pn^fessorS.  F.BlH 
hAs  >\r:::er,  v.-.e  rhs:  a^  t^r  ::;o  Na::.^::*!  Museum  contained  4fc 
\\i*,o  v^Vtlx  trv^iu  Th^s  iv^riiv  v.  ot  :l;c  l"v,i:e\i  Stales*  menrion  ihow 
W  tnado  ot  *.:  iv,  :ho  A\'.;<;  vk;  vn.  A.  F. 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATIONS. 

BY  REV.  SPILAH  MEKKILL,  D.I). 

Between  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  there  is,  at  present, 
but  ODe  bridge  over  the  Jordau,  and  that  is  Jisr  Mejaniieh, 
about  gix  miles  south  of  the  Sea  of  Gallilee.  Just  below  this 
lake  are  the  ruins  of  a  once  fine  Roman  bridge  of  ten  arches, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  on  the  main  route  from  Tiberias  and  Ta- 
riduea  to  Gadara  and  the  eastern  cities  and  plains.  On  the 
Menadhireh,  or  ancient  Hieromax,  or  Yarnuk  (for  the  stream  is 
bown  by  all  these  names),  which  is  the  first  tributary  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  east,  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  there  is  a  bridge 
of  five  arches  situated  only  a  few  miles  from  the  point  where 
the  two  rivers  unite.  The  next  and  only  other  bridge  of  which 
there  is,  at  present,  any  trace,  is  one,  now  in  ruins,  at  the  Da- 
mieh  ford,  which  was  on  the  high-road  from  Xablus,  or  ancient 
Shechem,  to  Gilead  and  the  East.  This  bridge  was  originally 
Ronian  work,  but  there  are  evideuces  of  extensive  repaii*s  by  the 
Modems,  or  Crusaders.  On  the  east  side  the  bank  is  quite  low, 
ttd  the  wide  flat  at  that  point  is  often  overflown ;  hence  it  was 
Wceseary  to  build  a  causeway,  which  was  done  at  great  expense. 
I  traced  450  feet  of  this  causeway,  or  eastern  approach,  to  the 
bridge,  which  was  supported  on  arches,  nine  of  which  remain.  The 
t)rigii)al  length  of  this  causeway  was  probably  one  hundred  or 
naore  feet,  greater  than  that  indicated  by  the  figures  which  I 
bave  just  given.  The  foundation  of  the  abutments  at  the  eastern 
Mid  are  still  perfect.  The  bridge  itself,  over  the  river  must  have 
been  not  far  from  one  hundred  feet  in  lenscth.  Formerlv, 
were  were  ruined  piers  in  the  stream,  and  my  Arab  guides 
said  they  used  to  swim  to  them,  but  they  have  been  washed  down 
by  floods  and  are  no  longer  visible.  The  foundations  on  the 
western  side  have  likewise  disappeared.  Koman  civilization  de- 
■uuided  the  convenience  and  luxury  of  substantial  roads  and 
bridges,  and  when  some  civilized  power  again  gets  control  of 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  we  may  expect  that  these  conven- 
iences for  travel  and  commerce  will  be  restored.  At  the  present 
^,  at  Dann'eh,  and  also  at  Jericho,  there  are  ferry-boats  run 
by  strong  ropes,  which  are  stretched  across  the  river.  Once  in 
4e  Bible,  when  David  returned  from  Mahanaim,  a  ferry-boat  is 
loentioned  for  carrving  across  the  household  and  goods  of  the 
King.    (2  Sam.  XIV,  19). 

Artificial  Tels,  or  Mounds,  I  wish  also  to  call  attention  to 
4e  teh  or  mounds  which  exist  in  the  Jordan  valley,  because,  as 
Jome  of  them  are  wholly  or  in  part  artificial,  they  carry  us  back 
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to  the  CaDaanites,  or  to  the  pre-canaanite  period,  and  may  help 
us  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  site  of  the  "cities  on  the  plain  " 
that  were  destroyed.  These  mounds  appear  in  groups.  There 
are  some  interesting  ones  around  Lake  Merom,  on  the  Upper 
Jordan.  Again,  in  the  Suceoth  region,  just  north  of  the  Jabbok, 
there  is  a  second  group;  and,  finally,  on  the  Shittim  plain, 
there  is  a  third  cluster,  which  deserves  our  careful  study.  In- 
dependent of  any  historical  evidence  on  this  point,  I  think  mj 
researches  have  established  the  fact  that,  with  regard  to  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  the  flat  land  was  never  occupied  by  cities  and  towns 
,  of  importance,  but  that  these  were  situated  either  in  the  foot- 
hills or  upon  natural  or  artificial  mounds  in  the  plain.  In  con- 
nection with  the  lowlands,  cities  are  several  times  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  occupying  telsy  while  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  a  city  presupposed  a  mound  upon  which  it  was  bnilt 
There  is  a  statement  (Numbers  XIII,  29)  which  shows  that  the 
Canaanites  lived  along  the  Jordan  valley,  and  their  occupation  of 
it  may  have  extended  back  into  the  remotest  times.  A  decisive 
proof  that  these  fels  were  the  sites  of  cities  or  towns  is  the  fact 
that  several  of  those  in  the  Lake  Merom  and  the  Jabbok  gronpfi 
have  ancient  ruins  upon  them;  and  further,  all  the  mounds, 
without  exception,  on  the  Shittim  plain  are  covered  with  ruins, 
and  at  least  three  of  these  we  are  able  to  identify  with  places 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  Hence,  it  follows  that  if 
we  arc  to  look  for  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  no  matter  how  an- 
cient, in  the  Jordan  valley,  we  must  first  of  all  examine  the  td$* 
One  of  these  teh  in  the  Suceoth  group  bears  the  name  of  Der- 
'Alia;  and  Neubauer,  in  his  "Geography  of, the  Talmud," statflB 
that  Suceoth  was  called  Ter-allah.  These  words  are  indentical, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  initial  letters,  t  and  d,  which  oft^ 
intercliange.  My  opinion  is,  that  we  have  a  clue  to  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Suceoth  which  is  connected  with  the  history  of 
Jacob.  From  certain  indications  I  suspect  that  cuttings  intothii 
mound  would  reveal  ancient  remains  which,  even  if  they  did  no* 
consist  of  numerous  ol)jccts  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  have  re- 
warded Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations,  might,  nevertheless,  be 
extremely  important  in  elucidating  the  history  and  antiquiti* 
of  this  vallev.  Somewhere  in  this  resrion  were  the  brass  foUndii* 
of  King  Solomon,  where  the  metal  work  for  the  temple  was  caB^i 
and  as  the  same  physical  conditions  exist  now  that  existed  in  Solo- 
mon's time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  future  researches  and  ezcattr 
tions  may  enable  us  to  point  out  the  exact  locality  where  thit 
work  was  done. 

It  nuiy  be  well  to  ni)tice  the  fact  that,  at  certain  points  along 
the  valley,  there  are  slight  elevations,  which  may  be  called  lU 
toral  moumh;   they  are,  however,  not  remarkable  in  any  wa|f. 
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i  have  no  importance  to  deserve  our  notice.  This  fact  is  re- 
Ted  to  because  a  certain  critic  of  my  work,  who  withholds  his 
me,  has  stated  that  all  the  moimds  in  the  valley  were  "mere 
toral  mounds."  With  all  due  respect,  I  must  say  that  this 
itic  writes  without  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
at  the  mounds  of  which  I  am  speaking  are,  beyond  dispute, 
holly,  or  in  part,  artificial.  My  chief  reasons  for  this  opinion 
e:  firsts  tliat  in  a  few  (jases,  where  they  have  been  cut  into, 
lins,  walls,  pottery  and  bricks  have  been  found ;  second^  col- 
nns,  capitals,  and  fine  squared  stones  project  from  the  ground, 
Ingesting  the  existence  of  buildings  there  in  ancient  times; 
tfrf,  supporting  walls  exist  in  few  cases,  formed  of  several  tiers 
'  great  boulders  or  blocks  of  unhewn  stone,  which  are  four 
id  five  feet  thick,  eight  and  ten  and  even  twelve  feet  long, 
id  bIx  feet  wide ;  and  in  two  or  more  cases,  where  the  walls 
wmed  angles,  there  were  foundations,  apparently,  for  towers. 
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BY    THE    EDITOR. 

The  Princeton  Review^  for  May,  has  an  article  upon  Kuenen's 
ork — The  Religion  of  Israel — which  is  worthy  of  study.  The 
athor  gives  a  general  outline  of  Dr.  Kuenen's  conclusions,  as 
)llow8:  The  children  of  Israel  once  resided  in  Egypt,  and 
ere  polytheists.  They  had  previously  been  fetichists  and  wor- 
liped  trees  and  stones.  The  first  step  to  a  purer  faith  was  taken 
hen  Moses,  who  was  a  monotheist,  during  a  period  of  wander- 
ig  in  the  Siuaitic*  desert,  called  the  tribal  God  Javeh,  or 
Aova,  arid  imparted  the  ten  words  or  the  ten  commandments 
^them,  "thus  connecting  the  religious  idea  with  the  moral  light 
•  the  nation."  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  judges,  when  the 
ibes  ceased  to  be  nomadic  and  became  agriculturists,  that  the 
wnd  step  in  religious  advance  was  taken.  This  ensued  upon 
le  rise  of  that  astonishing  type  of  character,  the  prophetic, 
hich  exercised  such  gigantic  influence  upon  the  entire  subse- 
lent  history  of  Israel.  To  tribes  disjointed  and  antagonistic, 
^ting  to  the  death  with  the  Canaanitish  antagonistics,  the 
rophets  gave  the  cohesion  of  monarchy.  They  also  established 
onotheism,  for  by  gradual  steps  and  reiterated  teaching  during 
aitnries,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  Jehovah — who  had  biH)n 
Qce  the  days  of  Moses  simply  what  Chemosh  was  to  the  Moab- 
»,  the  patron  god  of  the  tribe — into  the  one  supreme  and  only 
«L  The  further  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel  was 
e  result  of  the  contest  of  the  prophetical  with  the  ecclosla8^ 
J  order,  prophets  and  priests,  in  the  fell  struggle  for  cxii^tence, 
rthering  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  aa  prophets  and  peoi>le  had 
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i/('/  "  '/'  ..  ;/».  |-.»' « ■•  .;,';<:':'i  ?ri<:  trll/;*!  ^r*"''!  wa* popularly  reg 
.!■  iji</i.li'  j/','i'/t  ijy.'iT  A li'/^'Mn'ri^ -<rh;rer!-u'ere fierce nocmda 
•Ml' I '  'ffi  tunmtf  \iii  .  iiuffiiiii  ■•iirritif'iTn  Were  made  in  his  bom 
.liiril  liii  'iiMMii  ri,ii<'f-|ftioii  of  Ji'hovuli  liorclcrcd  on  tl 
Miiliii  li  li  -Ml.'  till'  i'|M'riiil  iiu'rit.  of  David,  Hensual  and 
Iniiliitili  IK  vnn*  till-,  ilii'iiln^rv  Jo  liiivf*  tninsferrcd  the  ark  o: 
>ili  Im  II  I'itilril  nlinili'  ill  .trniHfih*in,  and  to  have  given  ( 

^.iiiliMh  ill  .liilix  iitiii  iiiiilir  rolii^ion  of  the  nation.     Fron 

•HI  III  I  ilii<ii«  \\ii«  lull  II  m|(*|i,  flunks  onr  author,  to  the  erect 
ili.ii  in.u'iiillt  ml  l(Mu|ilr  of  Pho'iiiriun  design  as  well  as 
mot  loji  w  lui  h  \\»i:.  ihr  m'loul  ui'hioNoniont  of  Solomon. 
\\\^^^\  |mx»ImMn  .  »il".i»  I'lul  ii\r  fv*ut\darion  of  a  priesthtnJ,  i 
iK  '  ,  **»u»  !*«^'.!\  t\^-i'.\ ;il»»  whivli  !i.k1  aln^ady  iievvnie  a  { 
II, »: s"\  ■•!  ',!*A' -Ks^xv' ".::*.  kvv.tv.rx  :v fore  Christ.     Tb: 
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« time  of  Ezra,  between  the  years  458  and  444  B.  C.  that  the 
3al  redaction  of  the  law  took  place.  In  the  recension  of  Ezra, 
k«  &brie  of  so-called  Mosaism,  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
Mnpleted. 

This  view  of  the  Jewish  religion  is  a  new  one,  and  in  some 
ispects  we  may  acknowledge  it  to  be  true.  There  is  in  the 
criptiu'es  of  the  Old  Testament  a  progress  of  thought  and  an 
istorical  sequence  which  are  evident  even  to  tjie  superficial  ob- 
trver.  The  coimection  of  this  progress  with  the  history  of  the 
orid  must  ako  be  recognized.  If,  too,  there  has  been  an  eth- 
ical development  of  religion  among  the  races  of  the  earth,  there 
ay  have  been  also  among  the  Jews.  It  is,  however,  this  very 
wnt  of  the  comparison  of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  an  ethnical 
dtli,  with  other  religions^  which  is  its  strongest  feature.  If  the 
evitical  system  is  the  slow,  natural  outgrowth  of  the  religious 
Btincts  of  man,  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  a  victor  in  the  pro- 
nged struggle  for  existence,  then  the  religion  of  Judaism  is  cer- 
unly  worthy  of  our  admiration  and  confidence.  We  put 
ther  religions  in  the  balance  and  find  them  wanting,  but  wennd 
lis  outweighing  all  other  systems,  both  in  the  minds  of  the  in- 
lUigent  and  with  the  common  people.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
otwithfitanding  its  deficiencies.  Searched  and  criticised,  tested 
id  tried,  throughout  all  the  ages,  it  stands  now,  among  the  civ- 
iied  people  of  the  earth,  a  book  of  faith  for  the  enlightened 
id  of  practice  for  aU. 

The  genetic  origin  of  Mosaism  may  be  accepted,  and  as  the 
pernatural  gift  of  Deity  it  may  be  rejected;  but  if  men  will 
»me  to  the  solid  truth  as  contained  in  these  books,  they  will  con- 
ler  this  same  truth,  at  least,  as  of  divine  origin.  Asa  work  of 
Btor>'  the  Old  Testament  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books 

existence.  The  esoteric  evidence  has  been  dwelt  upon  by 
riters  for  many  years,  but  there  is  an  exoteric  evidence  which, 
8ome,  is  as  forcible.  It  seems  as  if  Dr.  Kuenen,  judging  only 
om  the  contents  of  this  review,  had  reached  conclusions  before 
etime.  It  is  certainly  unscientific  and  unscholarly  for  any  one  to 
mp  at  conclusions  without  first  proving  the  premises.  If  there  is 
•olute  historical  proof  that  the  books  of  Moses  were  not  com- 
bed (we  do  not  say  compiled)  until  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
•0  year  B.  C,  and  that  then  they  were  a  fraud  perpetrated  by 
wish  priests,  who  threw  back  their  own  knowledge  and  their 
Ti  fabricated  svstem  into  the  earlier  dates  of  historv,  then  let 
be  presented.     But,  has  it  been  pi-oved  ? 
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THE  ANCIENT  LAKE  DWELLERS. 

The  Swiss  explorations  this  year  have  furnished  a  large  i 
her  of  additional  relics  of  the  lake  dwellers.  The  most  im 
ant  of  these  "finds"  has  been  at  Seeberg,  in  Canton  Berne, 
small  lake  and  adjoining  peat-bog.  The  bulk  of  these  ren 
consisted  of  the  usual  flint  and  bone  implements,  articles  in  ^ 
and  pottery.  The  pottery  is  very  primitive,  made  entire! 
hand,  and  baked. before  an  open  fire.  Nevertheless,  some  o 
specimens  possess  a  certain  rude  shapeliness,  sufficient  to  i 
that  the  desiguers  or  makers  of  them  were  not  altogether  ( 
tute  of  artistic  instinct.  The  lake  dwellers  were  also  ba 
makers,  and  not  unskilled  in  carpentry,  one  of  the  "finds'*  1 
a  bent  basket-handle,  exactlv  like  the  those  in  use  now,- 
the  hatchet  handles  are  exceeding  well  made.  One  woode 
strument  bears  an  almost  startlinfi:  likeness  to  the  stock  of  8 
tol,  and  might  easily  be  converted  into  one;  it  probably  si 
as  the  haft  of  a  bone  tool  or  weapon  for  boring  or  thrus 
Bone  chisels  were  numerous,  varying  in  size  from  four  t( 
centimetei's  long,  and  from  one  to  two  centimeters  broad.  A 
heads  of  the  same  material  were  found,  and  the  metatarsal 
of  a  stag,  fashioned  into  a  pair  of  forks,  and  evidently  inte 
for  use  at  a  table.  From  the  numljer  of  bone  hair  pins  f 
amongst  the  flint  tools  and  weapons  of  war,  it  is  evident 
they  paid  some  attention  to  the  adornment  of  their  persons, 
animal  remains  found  on  tlie  turf  moor  are  numerous.  Ai 
them  are  tbe  bones  of  the  dog,  the  badger,  and  the  con 
otter.  The  latter  were  doubtless  met  with  in  the  imme 
neighborhood  of  the  lake,  but  the  presence  of  the  bones  c 
wild  ox  and  of  the  bear  indicate  that  the  lake  dwellers  were 
and  skillful  hunters,  as  well  as  ingenious  tool-makers, 
were  also  keepers  of  cattle,  for  the  most  numen)us  remaii 
aninuils  bron<i:ht  to  lio:ht  were  those  of  the  common  cow  an 
moo  r-(5ow. — Selected, 


THE  NORTH-EAST  PASSAGE. 

One  of  the  most  imjx)rtant  events  of  the  last  century 
(jomplete  navigation  of  the  North-east  passage,  by  the  S\v 
exploring  steamer,  Vega.  Prof.  Nordenskjold,  who  has  be 
successful  with  this  expedition,  is  the  same  gentleman  wl 
1872,  originated  and  led  the  North  Polar  expedition ;  ani 
Oscar  Dickson,  is  the  same  "Merchant  of  Gottenburg,"  wh( 
furnished  the  financial  support.  That  expedition  was  xmAi 
direction  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy,  and  had  been  is 
templation  since  186L 
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The  history  for  the  search  of   this   North-east  passage  is  a 

i^^Bniarkable  one.     After  America  was  discovered   great  efforts 

were  made  to  find  a  passage  to  India,  and  many  of  the  first 

▼Ojages  to  this  continent  were  to  the  North-west,  seeking  for  it  in 

tbat  direction.     In  fact,  the  earliest  maps  of  America  have  an 

open  passage  across  the  northern  part  of  this  continent,  with 

imaginary  vessels  sailing  through  it.     This  was  the  idea  also 

which  ruled  many  of  the  exi)lorer8  of  the  interior  of  America. 

It  was  in  search  of  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea  that  they  trav- 

creed  the  chain  of  lakes  and  the  rivers,  far  to  the  west. 

The  first  to  seek  for  the  Indies  by  the  North-east  passage 
were  the  Russians.  In  1553,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  sent  out 
by  the  Muscovy  Company,  to  search  for  this  passage  in  the  North - 
etst  direction.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arzena, 
in  Lapland,  but  here  the  gallant  commander  and  his  crew  met 
the  same  fate  which  afterwards  befell  Sir  John  Franklin,  as  he 
and  bis  men  were  found  frozen  to  death  in  these  desolate 
regions.  The  Dutch  next  took  up  the  attempt,  and  William 
Birentz  made  three  voyages  in  this  direction,  in  1594-96.  Sir 
Henrj-  Hudson  undertook  the  North-east  passage  before  he  dis- 
covered the  Hudson  river  or  Hudson  bay.  He  made  two  voy- 
ages in  1(508,  etc.,  but  in  the  last  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  sailed 
Westward,  and  so  discoverd  the  bay  which  boars  his  name. 
Behrings,  who  had  previously  discovered  Behrings'  Straits,  sailed 
6om  Kamschatka,  in  1741,  in  search  of  the  passage,  but  his  ves- 
sels were  wrecked,  he  himself  died  on  Behrings'  Island,  and  his 
crew  escaped  with  a  boat  made  from  the  wrecked  vessel.  Cap- 
Wn  Cook's  last  voyage  was  made  in  this  direction.  He  sailed 
through  Itehrings'  Straits  in  1778,  but  was  not  able  to  penetrate 
^her  than  longitude  70^  40'.  He  returned  to  the  Sandwich 
Wands,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  natives  in  the  same  year. 
The  effort  to  discover  the  North-east  passage  was  at  last  aban- 
^ned,  and  was  not  renewed  until  the  present  century.  The 
Pjwsage  does  not  seem  to  be  so  difficult  as  was  imagined.  Prof. 
Nordenkjold  says:  "I  think  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  Asia,  by 
Behrings'  Straits,  is  certain  and  safe,  with  very  little  more  ex- 
perience of  navigation  in  the  Northern  Seas.  From  Japan  to 
^e  mouth  of  the  Lena  river  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  pro- 
per season  for  experienced  sailors."  S.  D.  P. 

♦>•«»-•♦ 

AZTEC  SIGNS  FOR  SPEECH. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  just  issued  a  quarto  pamphlet 
^  86  pages,  by  Dr.  Ilabel,  entitled  "The  Sculptures  of  Santa 
I'Hcia  Cosumalhuapa. "  This  site  is  near  the  city  of  (Guatemala, 
J*pital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  Up  to  the  discover- 
itt  mentioned  in  this  account  it  was  not  believed  that  the  Maya 
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or  Aztec  civilization  extended  south  of  the  Sierras.  The  twenty 
two  figures,  beautifully  executed  in  heliotype,  convince  m  fiutf 
this  is  so  far  from  the  truth  that  the  sculptors  of  Santa  Luck 
stand  among  the  very  first  for  beauty  in  designing  and  skill  io 
executing.  The  same  barbaric  excess  of  ornament  and  the  same 
brutality  in  religious  observances  characterize  these  sculptniei 
that  we  see  exhibited  in  those  of  the  ancient  Aztecs  of  Mexico. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  symbols  not  hitherto  observed 
on  Mexican  structures.  The  most  notable  of  these  are  the  Bigni 
for  speech  and  emotion,  if  the  author  has  rightly  interpreted 
them.  Nearly  all  the  plates  represent  a  priest  or  a  layman 
adoring  a  deity,  and  offering  human  sacrifices.  From  the  moatfc 
of  the  adorer,  or  of  the  severed  head,  or  even  of  the  obsidian 
knife,  emanates  a  vine-like  ridge,  grouped  here  and  there  with 
little  knots,  variously  grouped.  This  speech  sign  ascends  in  i 
variety  of  curves,  and  frequently  passes  to  the  ear  of  the  deity, 
who  is  enveloped  in  a  great  profusion  of  symbols,  doubtlea 
indicating  his  function.  In  a  few  of  the  slabs  flame-like  figurei 
ascend  from  the  waist  of  the  adorer.  Dr.  Habel  considers  theai 
as  the  expressions  of  emotion.  In  one  of  Stephens'  drawings  a 
similar  flame  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet.  If  this  be 
true,  we  do  not  know  which  to  admire  the  more,  the  clevemeei 
of  the  designer,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  decipherer. 


NEW  GUINEA. 

This  is  the  largest  island  on  the  globe.  It  was  discovered  in 
1811.  The  peculiar  race  which  inhabited  this  island  were  called 
Papuans,  from  the  Malay  word  papuwah — woolly  hair;  so  difier 
ent  from  the  straight  hair  of  Eastern  nations.  This  woolly  haired 
race  is  found  in  widely  separated  lands,  such  as  Tasmania,  Fegee 
Islands,  Southern  Africa,  the  PhilHpine  islands  and  the  Malay 
peninsula.  W(X)lly  hair,  a  Dolicocephalic  head  and  chocolate 
brown  skin  are  marks  of  the  race.  While  successive  incursion! 
of  lighter  colored,  smooth  haired  races  have  exterminated  thfli 
elsewhere,  they  are  found   in  New  Guinea  in  their  perfei^ofc 

"The  Jewish  feature,"  such  as  the  aquiline  arched  or  pn»fr 
inent  nose  of  the  Papuans  has  been  recognized  by  many.  Tta 
forehead  is  rather  low  and  retreating,  the  mouth  large,  the  Up 
full  but  not  thick,  giving  sometimes  an  ugly  look;  but  their fflfr 
tures  are  in  contrast  with  the  prominent  prognathic  jaw8„iW 
noses  and  thick  lips  of  the  African  negroes.  The  appearanfll 
and  dress  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  are  remarkable.  A 
dense  mop  of  hair  projecting  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  sknft 
nose  and  ears  pierced,  with  feathers  or  shells  suspended  fro* 
them,  a  naked  body  with  a  simple  T  band,  or  a  shell,  or  a  prdk 
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of  frioge  aod  possibly  a  necklace  of  teeth  or  shells,  form  the 
aniqae  drees  and  adornment  of  men  or  women.  If  they  wear 
any  token  or  charm,  it  is  a  small  carved  wooden  figure,  or  a  tatoo 
<m  the  skin.  Their  houses  are  built  on  piles  in  the  water,  or  else 
on  po6ts  similarly  set  in  the  ground  on  the  hills  inland.  Each 
hodae  accommodates  several  families.  A  larger  building  in  every 
village  has  posts  covered  with  shapes  of  men  and  faces,  and  is  a 
ooonsel  house.  The  villages  are  like  the  pile  villages  of  the 
rtone  age.  The  Papuans  use  pottery  for  cooking.  Their  wea- 
pons are  spurs,  wooden  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  and  clubs. 
Thej  possess  stone  axes,  made  smooth  and  sharp  by  long  grind- 
ing. With  these  they  clear  off  forests  and  make  fences.  The 
people  are  agriculturists,  but  the  bow  and  arrow  are  the  distinct- 
ive weapons,  being  the  ethnological  feature  which  connects  them 
with  the  ancient  widespread  people  of  the  negroid  type. — A.  R, 
Wallace^  in  CornhiU  Ma(jazin<i, 


•  »  ■ 


THE  TEST  OF  LINGUISTIC  AFFINITY. 

BY    ALBERT    8.    GATSCHET. 

Resemblances  of  a  fortuitous  character  have  often  been  point- 
ed out  between  languages  of  the  OJd  World  and  languages  of  the 
New,  but  real  affinity  between  linguistic  families  of  the  two 
hemispheres  has  never  been  scientifically  proved.  The  childish 
roppoeition  that  the  American  Indians  might  be  descendants  of 
the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel  gave  a  lively  start  to  inquiries  of 
this  character,  and  this  impetus  has  not  subsided  yet.  To  search 
&r  affinities  by  mutually  comparing  the  languages  of  this  contin- 
ent only  shows  more  scientific  understanding,  and  in  several  in- 
stances has  led  to  important  results.  Several  tribes  living  now 
•t  enormous  distances  from  their  parent  stock  have  been  proved 
to  have  separated  from  it  at  an  early  period,  as  the  Apache  and 
Nivajo  from  the  Tinne ;  the  Tutelo  from  the  Dakota ;  the  Mai- 
pwre  from  the  Moxo;  and  the  Huastec,  near  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
•^ms  to  have  been  severed  from  its  cognate  idioms,  the  Maya, 
Tzendal,  Quiche,  etc.,  by  an  immigration  of  tribes  of  alien  race. 
^  the  Eastern  hemisphere  we  see  the  Malav  dialect  of  Mozam- 

ue  far  distant  from  the  other  Malay-Polynesian  idioms,  and 
the  aame  holds  go^xl  for  the  Brahui  idiom  of  the  Belutches,  which 
pertains  to  the  great  Dravidian  stock  of  the  Dekhan.  All  of  these 
^  separated  from  each  other  by  linguistic  areas  spoken  by  quite 
different  races  of  men. 

The  true  method  of  testing  two  languages  for  their  mutual 
affinity  has  often  been  discussed  by  linguists.  Had  their  remarks 
l^n  heeded,  we  would  not  constantly  see  the  Aztec  teotl  God 
leclared  to  be  akin  with  Greek  the6s   God.     The  investigation 
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is  of  a  double  chai'acter,  for  it  extends  over  the  words  or  the 
lexical  part  of  the  languages,  and  over  their  grammatic /omi, 
inflections,  etc.,  especially  over  the  affixes. 

1.  The  homonymous  words  showing  a  similar  or  related  sig- 
nification in  both  languages  compared,  must  be  carefully  divided 
into  loan  words,  borrowed  from  another  nation ;  and  in  words, 
which  apparently  form  part  of  a  common  stock.  In  many  in- 
stances this  discrimination  is  an  easy  one,  in  others  very  diflScnlt, 
and  then  no  decision  can  be  arrived  at  without  a  great  amount 
of  ethnographic  and  historic  knowledge,  to  which  an  intiiMte 
acquaintance  with  the  phonetic  peculiarities  must  associate  itaelt 
The  discovery  of  loan  words  is  of  great  importance  for  tracing 
ancient  migrations,  inter-tribal  connnerce,  elements  of  culture 
and  the  progress  of  civilization.  A  nation  borrowing  iio  words 
from  neighboi'ft  or  foreignei-s,  like  the  Iroquois,  appears  to  the 
ethnologist  in  a  very  difl^erent  light  from  tribes  showing  more 
receptiveness.  On  the  other  side,  the  homonymous  terms  which 
are  not  loan  words  and  seem  to  have  sprung  from  a  common 
source,  can  be  proven  to  be  cognate  only  by  etymologic  analysifl^ 
viz:  by  proving  that  both  have  a  common  radix.  This  presup- 
poses a  thorough  acipiaintance  with  the  family  to  which  both 
belong,  in  several  or  in  all  of  its  dialects. 

2.  Grant nutfh'  affixes  express  relation,  and  are  either  pre- 
fixes to  the  nidix,  suffixes  to  it,  or  infixes  inserted  into  the  root 
Affixes  bori*owed  fn>ni  other  languages  are  sometimes  met  with, 
but  this  is  rather  exceptional.  If  two  languages  are  cognate,  i 
poi-tion  at  least  of  all  affixes  will  agi*ee  in  both;  the  remoter  the 
affinity,  the  more  we  shall  see  them  altered  accoi*ding  to  the 
phonetic  laws  prevailing  in  the  family  and  slight  difference* 
will  be  i)bserve<l  in  their  functions  also;  the  stronger  the  atfinitj) 
the  largt^r  will  be  the  nmnber  of  the  affixes  coinciding.  AH 
affixes  are  nH>ts,  often  ground  d(»wn  by  wear  and  tear  to  simple 
vowels  or  consonants,  and  if  fix)m  the  most  profoundly  studied 
languages  we  can  draw  any  inferences  upcm  all  tongues,  ell 
grannnatic  affixes  serving  to  expi*ess  relation  consist  of  so-called 
pnuiomiiuil  n>ots,  or  radices  of  relation.  Hence,  if  we  wish  to 
discover  tlie  full  and  more  ancient  form  of  these  affixes,  we  hart 
to  l(H>k  out  for  the  (^demonstrative)  pronouns  of  the  language. 

The  affixes  serving  for  the  </«/'/r(^//<>/i  of  verbs  and  uoniiBmn* 
be  examined  next  and  reduced  to  their  simplest  form,  vi«:  to 
their  radices.  The  nx>ts  of  derivational  affixes  are  roots  oiF  qnaliff 
;is  well  as  nuHces  of  pri>nominal  i)rigin;  many  coincide  witho* 
gnnumatii*  ^or  infiectional)  r«.H>ts  nientioned  l>efore.  ^^ 

W,     .\fter  achieving  these  fundamental  inquiries,  we  proo>>« 
to  investigate  and  tomptin  the  jH>sition  of  the  alBxea  benMV 
or  after  the  nulix:  the  inflei*tion  of  the  nouns  and  verbs* 
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eition  of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  and  many  other  structural 
)ints  of  minor  importance.  All  these  comparisons  must  be 
ade  under  the  guidance  of  the  phonetic  laws  traceable  in  both 
iioniB  to  be  compared. 

After  eliminating  all  the  loan  elements  and  scoring  up  the 
Bal  affinities  between  the  languages  compared,  we  look  at  the 
adices  obtained  from  words  and  signs  of  relation.  A  small 
mount  of  similar  roots  would  not  decide  with  us  the  question  of 
iffinitv.  Languages  really  akin  to  each  other  always  show  a 
iODBiderable  number  of  roots  coinciding;  not  only  of  onomato- 
wetic  roots,  for  some  of  them  prove  little  only,  but  of  roots  of 
luility  (called  sometimes  verbal  roots)  and  especially  of  pro- 
Dominal  roots.  Could  we  compare  American  languages  in  the 
shipe  they  were  spoken  three  thousand  years  ago,  as  we  are  en- 
ibled  to  do  with  Greek,  Sanscrit,  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  etc.,  this 
would  facilitate  our  investigations  enormously  and  give  infinitely 
more  certainty  to  our  results;  but  as  things  stand  now,  we  have 
Id  iostitate  comparisons  by  uniting  the  material  of  all  dialects  of 
ooe  family,  and  placing  reliance  on  this  historic  basis,  extend 
oor  comparisons  from  it  to  other  idioms. 


THE  ELEPHANTINE  CAVE. 

The  Island  of  Elephantano  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  thickly  cov- 
«rod  with  forest  trees,  principally  of  palms  and  tamarinds.  The 
•ppearance  of  the  island  is  singular,  having  two  peaks,  each 
•everal  hundred  feet  high.  The  cave  is  located  in  the  valley 
between  the  peaks,  nearly  half  way  up  the  hill,  being  about  a 
kalf  mile  from  the  landing.  Formerly  the  traveler  was  carried 
tpom  the  lK)at  to  the  shore  by  the  natives,  the  water  being  very 
8ludlow  near  the  island,  but  now  there  is  a  little  pier  on  which 
^e  landed  and  walked  to  the  shore. 

A  cut-stone  stairway  leads  up  the  hill  to  the  Temple.  The 
stairs  are  a  stupendous  work,  and  the  steps  are  well  worn  by  the 
feet  of  the  millions  of  pilgrims  and  worshippers  at  these  cele- 
bnrted  Cave  Temples.  The  front  of  the  Temple  is  open  now, 
"W  there  are  indications  that  there  was  an  entrance  in  which 
^re  may  have  been  solid  doors ;  but  the  early  descriptions  of 
"^  Temple  are  silent  upon  the  subject.  The  place,  with  the 
s^^imding  scenery,  is  truly  romantic.  The  magnificent  tropi- 
^  trees  and  brilliant  wild  vines  all  contribute  to  form  a  scene 
*rf  peculiar  interest.  The  Temple  is  about  twenty  feet  high, 
•Jw,  being  all  open,  is  as  light  as  day,  and  every  part  can  be 
Jjen  without  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  The  great  room  in  this 
Temple  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  by  one  hundred 
^  thirty.     There  are  several  apartments,  but  all  communicate 
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with  each  other.  The  rockv  roof  is  sustaiDed  by  immense  flated 
pillars  with  ornamental  capitals,  that  somewhat  resemble  poppy 
plants  of  many  designs,  and  all  hewn  out  of  the  solid  stone. 

The  principal  piece  of  statuary  is  the  Trimurti,  or  Trinity, 
which  stands  opposite  the  principal  entrance.  These  coloeeil 
figures  stand  twelve  feet  high,  and  are  at  once  grand  and  impos- 
ing. The  three  heads  are  supposed  to  represent  the  Hindoo 
Trinity.  The  most  prominent  head  represents  Brahma,  tbe 
Creator  of  all  things.  The  features  are  pleasing  and  calm,  with 
an  indication  of  serene  repose.  Vishnu  upon  one  side  has  ft 
mild  and  benignant  expression.  The  figure  has  been  injured 
and  sadly  mutilated.     In  one  hand  there  is  a  lotus  blossom. 

On  the  other  side  there  stands  Shiva,  with  an  expre^ion  so 
fierce,  showing  teeth  so  threatening,  that  he  well  represents  the 
Destroyer.  Shiva  holds  in  one  hand  a  cobra  with  expanded 
hood,  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  strike  the  blow  that  is  sure  to 
carry  death  to  the  victims.  It  was  a  sculptor  of  rare  merit  thit 
designed  and  executed  these  heads  in  this  hard  rock.  They  are 
quite  unlike,  but  you  cannot  fail  to  discover  the  design  of  the 
sculptor  in  making  these  figures.  The  same  figures  are  repeated 
in  different  part«  of  these  strange  temples,  and  are  so  similar 
that  you  cannot  fail  to  see  the  symbol,  but  none  of  the  othfflf 
statues  are  so  impressive  as  the  Trinity. 

There  are  smaller  rooms  in  this  temple,  the  columns  and  walh 
of  which  have  very  curious  sculptures.  These  curious  figurei 
have  received  adoration  for  many  centuries,  and  until  quite 
recently  a  large  number  of  pilgrims  and  worshippers  cane 
hither  to  make  their  oft'erings,  and  to  worship.  While  some  rf 
the  figures  in  this  (^ave  Temple  are  well  executed  and  may 
claim  merit  as  works  of  art,  yet  many  of  the  statues  here  ai^ 
to  say  the  least,  crude  symbols,  and  so  very  inferior  that  I  can- 
not understand  how  anyone  could  have  worshipped  them,  but 
they  did.  There  is  a  stone,  or  statue,  which  is  symbolic  of  the 
Lingam,  which  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Hindoo  symbols. 
This  one  in  past  years  was  of  very  great  repute,  and  considered 
quite  efficacious  as  a  cure  for  barrenness. 


THE   POPULATION  OF  JERUSALEM  DURING  THE  SIEGl 

OF  TITUS. 

Thomas  Chapliu,  M.  D.,  long  a  resident  of  JeruBalenii  W 
made,  within  a  few  years  past,  some  study  of  the  qnestioilw 
the  population  of  Jerusalem  during  the  sie^  by  TitOB^  and  M 
conclusions  are  very  important  and  should  be  as  wididj  i 
lated  as  possible. 
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It  is  diflScult  for  those  unacquainted  with  Oriental  habits  to 
believe  that  three  millions  of  people  could  have  been  collected 
withiii  the  walls  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  Indeed  one  writer,  Dr. 
Chaplin  says,  has  characterized  the  statements  of  Josephus  upon 
thffl  point  as  "so  childish  that  it  is  surprising  any  one  could  ever 
have  repeated  them,"  and  has  given  "60,000  or  70',000"  as  the 
"extreme  estimate"  of  the  number  of  pei*sons  in  the  city  when 
Titns  came  against  it. 

Dr.  Chaplin  thought  that  some  definite  knowledge  might  be 
arrived  at  by  estimating  the  number  of  square  yards  to  each 
person  in  the  houses  of  the  modern  city.  Measurements  were 
accordingly  made,  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  of  houses  which  would 
fairly  represent  the  dwellings  of  the  three  classes  of  which  the 
Jewish  community  is  composed. 

No.  1.  The  house  of  a  very  respectable  family,  that  of  a 
merchant,  family  consisting  of  nineteen  pereons.     House  had  a 

Sound  floor,  partly  subterranean,  a  first  floor  with  court-  yard, 
tchen,  etc.,  and  an  upper  floor  with  two  more  chambers,  a 
court  yard,  and  a  small  kitchen.  Building  was  quadrilateral, 
53Jby  19|^  feet,  outside  measurement,  giving  54.8  feet  to  each 
inhabitant. 

No.  2.  House  of  a  principal  Rabbi  who  holds  a  high  and  in- 
fluential position.  His  house  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  Jewish 
quarter,  was  34^  by  22-J  feet,  outside  measurement,  and  gave 
icoommodations  to  sixteen  persons, — 48.5  square  feet  each. 

No.  3.  House  in  the  poorest  section  of  the  quarter.  Occupied 
by  Polish  and  native  Jews.  In  one  room  a  tailor  lived  with 
his  family  and  worked  at  his  trade;  in  another  a  sch<:x)l  for  little 
boys  was  kept.  The  hous^  had  a  court  yard  with  staircase  to 
the  upper  story,  and  a  gallery  running  round  three  sides.  It 
lodged  30  persons.  Was  59^  by  50J  feet,  outside  measurement, 
giving  77  square  feet  to  each  inhabitant. 

We  have  thus: 

No.  1.     1,043  scpiare  feet,  with  19  persons. 
No.  2.        776       "         **        "      1(> 
No.  3.     3,004       "  "        *•     30 

Total, — 1^,823  square  feet  with  74  persons,  or  about  seven 
square  yards  to  each  inhabitant.  None  of  these  people  complain 
of  over-crowding,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  poorest  have  the 
largest  space. 

If  the  area  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  great  siege  be  taken 
•*  3,.70O,OO0  8(}uare  yards,  and  one-half  be  deducted  for  space 
^upied  by  streets,  the  Temple,  Antonia  the  Xystus,  the  Syna- 
pfpies,  &c.,  we  have  left  1,750,000  square  yards  for  dwellings, 
rtich,  if  populated  only  as  thickly  as  the  average  Jewish  houses 
rf  the  present  day,  would  have  contained  250,000  persons,  liv- 
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iiig  in  cromfort  according  to  the  requirements  of  Easteni  habite. 
Dr.  Oliaplin  thinks  that  in  all  probability  the  houses  in  the  in- 
cient  city  were  several  stories  high,  and  further,  that  some  of  the 
streets  are  known  to  have  been  very  narrow.  Besides,  tjiere  wu 
a  large  influx  of  people  from  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages, 
coming  there  for  refuge.  And,  moreover,  Josephus  never  pre- 
tended that  the  iunnense  influx  of  pe<jple  at  that  time  was  not 
])r()(luctive  of  great  discomfort  and  eventually  of  great  distrcsu. 
Considering  all  these  facts,  he  concludes  that  the  statement  of 
the  Jewish  historian  mav  be  nearer  the  truth  than  has  sometimes 
been  supposed.  S.  M. 

■  ♦  ■ 

A  MONUMENT  OF  CYRUS  THE  GREAT. 

Among  the  treasures  rei^ivered  by  Mr.  Ilormuzd  Reu»saiii  diu^ 
ing  his  recent  explorations  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  is  a  cylindff 
belontjinir  to  Kin;;  Ovrus,  which  Sir  Ilenrv  C,  Rawlinsonde- 
scribes  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  historical  records  in  the 
cuneiform  character  that  has  yet  been  brought  to  light.  It  is 
written  in  tlu^  Babylonian  script,  and  was  discovered  among  the 
ruins  of  Bii-s  Niuuvud,  which  without  doubt  corresponds  to  tbe 
ancient  city  of  l>orsippa.  The  cylinder  is  0  inches  long,  by  8J 
inches  in  diameter,  and  ci»veivd  by  45  lines  of  text.  The  writ- 
ing is  very  minute,  and  it  is  computed  that  the  inscription  would 
run  to  about  l;U>  lim^  of  average  length.  The  monument  htf 
been  considerably  injured,  and  a  few  jH»rt ions  wholly  lost.  "When 
it  divs  begin  Xo  be  legible  it  is  found  to  relate  to  the  veiT 
nuMuetit  of  that  gn^at  historical  event,  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  the  founder  i>f  the  Persian  I'niversal  Monarchy.  NaboniduB 
has  abandoned  his  capital,  whii-h  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
iVrus,  though  he  is  still  struggling  against  his  fate  in  Babyloiii*- 
Hut  the  priestly  worshipeis  of  the  rising  sun  declare  that  the 
iiods  ha\e  rejcited  hin\  for  his  impiety  and  for  his  scandaloU* 
uegh'c*  of  liis  temples.  On  the  other  hand,  they  extol  the  piety 
and  the  civatness  and  irlorv  of  i'vrus,  whom  the  heavenlv  pow- 
et>  ha\e  raised  up  to  avov.gi^  their  i-ause." 

I'ertain  pcv^ple  a^v  vlosi.'r:!»ed  :\s  lii>  subjects,  whi>se  name  >* 
taken  to  be  e^;-.i;\a!en:  :o  ■I'-juk-b.ea^ls,"  rt*minding  one  of  th« 
negiws  KoViowiv.g  :b.e  v/.trvsiuitio:!  :s  the  tex:  of  a  pnx'lamatjOU 
is>uod  b\  i\v::>  v.po-.i  :i.e  Ta'x'.r.iT  oi  :ho  city,  in  which  the  Kinj 
spoaN>  iv.  :;:c  t'.rs:  iv.'^.^v..  1  av.;  ^.\vr;:>."  Arc.  Cyrus  is  nuA 
:*^  sre:^\  v^t  ivis  !>nv4rir*v^::  vT  :i.e  Te'.r.ples  of  Babvlon,  and ol 
tho  ta\o:N  i\^v.!Vrn\i  v.jV^v.  i.iv.'.  V•^  McTvxiaoh,  Bel,  and  Nebo  U 
aus\\ev  to  !,;>  p:-:»\crs  :o  :V.ev.\  vf  ::.e  hom.^ig^  paid  to  him  b 
dist,-4v.:  v.a:iov,s.  a:^:  v»!  :V.o  ir^tht  ririi^i  of  ihe  pet'»ple  in  tbe  cit 
to  pTw'r.iva  !;::v,  K^.r.o:. 
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Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  says  this  new  text  settles  forever,  in 
iTor  of  Herodotus  as  against  Ctesias  (in  Diodorus),  the  genealogy 
li  Cyrus,  He  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Acha?mene8,  next 
io  whom  came  Teispes,  then  Cyrus  the  grandfatlier,  and  Cam- 
bTBBB  the  father  of  Cvriis  the  Great.  Moreover  tlie  succession 
viB  direct,  not  indirect,  as  Prof.  Oppeil;  had  maintained.  The 
ittcription  styles  the  native  country  of  the  Persians  "Assan," 
irtiich  Sir  Henrj'  Rawlinson  gave  reasons  for  locating  in  the 
plains  between  the  modem  Shuster  and  the  Persis  oi  the  class- 
ical writers.  An  important  religious  centre  named  Caluna  in 
4e  inscription  was  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Calneh  of 
Genesis  and  the  Calus  of  Isaiah.  The  text  with  full  translation 
willsoou  be  published. 

One  such  important  record  as  that  now  brought  to  light 
awakens  an  eager  desire  among  scholars  to  have  all  the  mounds 
tkich  line  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  thon»ughly  examined. 

S.  M. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS. 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  facets  connected  with  the  East,  is 
4e  destruction  of  ancient  monuments.  Marble  statuet^,  columns, 
c^>ital8  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  various  other  works  of 
wt,  such  as  exist  in  ruined  cities,  are  being  collected  by  the 
■itives  and  bunieil  into  lime.  Mr.  Wood  testifies  to  this  fact  at 
I^jAesus,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Percival  states  that:  "The  Temple  of 
Cybele  at  Sardis  has  never  been  excavated,  and  the  soil  has 
•ccnmulated  above  the  pavement,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  twenty- 
S^e  feet;  but,  even  this  is  not  sufti(^ient  to  })reRerve  it,  for  I  found 
^en  I  was  there  that  a  quarry  had  been  dug  on  the  north  side, 
*Jd  that  splendid  blocks  of  marble  were  being  broken  up  into 
sntU  pieces  to  burn  in  the  neighboring  limekilns."  Of  the 
Tttnple  of  Diana  at  Tekeh  (Magnesia  ad  Mjeandrunj),  he  says: 
"The  walls  of  the  j>eribolus  are  standing  to  a  height  of  about 
^ty  feet,  and  they  have  hitherto  been  the  most  perfect  of 
4eir  kind  existing,  but  I  fear  that  they  will  soon  disappear 
*kopether,  for  I  saw  a  number  of  men  employed  in  pulling  them 
^^  and  carting  away  the  stones  for  building  purposes. 

There  is  no  apparent  remedy  for  this,  and  in  fact  it  is  no  new 
4iiig,  for  this  matter  of  borrowing  building  materials  has  gone 
^  for  centuries.  This  system  of  stealing,  also  the  practice  of 
"^ing  into  lime,  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  Palestine. 

Some  old  ruins  have  been  drawn  upon  by  neighboring  an  d 
''Jodem  towns  to  such  an  extent,  that  almost  nothing  is  left  of 
4em.  The  explorer  may  be  certain  he  is  standing  on  the  site  of 
8ome  ancient  and  famous  city,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
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him  what  has  become  of  it.  At  the  north  end  of  the  plain 
Gennesareth,  there  is  an  important  buried  town.  It  is  near  Ehi 
Minieh,  and  in  our  judgment,  is  Capernaum.  The  walls  whe 
we  ourselves  saw  them  exposed,  were  built  of  fine  blocks 
stone,  and  the  whole  structure  appeared  to  be  of  superior  woi 
manship ;  but  these  walls  are  rapidly  being  dug  up  by  the  nati\ 
and  converted  into  lime.  Facts  like  these,  of  which  numerc 
illustrations  could  be  given,  ought  to  stimulate  societies  a 
individuals  to  press  the  matter  of  researches  in  all  parts  of  t 
East  with  all  possible  diligence,  in  order  to  rescue  file  valual 
archaeological  and  other  ancient  treasures  which  still  remain. 

S.M. 


•  •  • 


THE  ORIGINAL  SEAT  OF  THE  PHOENICIANS. 

Prof.  Julius  Oppert  claims  to  have  made  a  discovery  in  cc 
nection  with  an  island  which  the  cijneiform  records  mention 
situated  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  Sumerian  characters  the  nai 
reads  Nitukki^  which  may  signify  "original  land."  The  scha 
just  mentioned  formerly  pronounced  it  Dihriun^\yKA  recently 
finds  reasons  for  changing  his  view  and  reading  Tilvun^  whi 
he  identifies  with  Tvlos  of  the  Greeks.      This  is  mentioned 

*'  ■■.■■ 

Theophrastus,  Arrian,  and  by  Pliny.  It  has  long  since  be 
recognized  in  the  modern  Samak-Bahrein^  the  largest  island 
the  small  archipelago  of  Bahrein.  It  was  celebrated  for  cot) 
and  pearl  fisheries,  and  the  Chaldean  legends  claim  that  in  t 
place  many  prominent  divinities  lived  or  had  their  origin.  T 
place,  with  one  or  more  adjacent  islands,  has  been  regarded 
tlie  original  home  of  the  Phoenicians.  Strabo  locates  them  h< 
If  Prof.  Oppert's  reading  and  identification  are  correct,  the  f 
will  be  an  important  corroboration  of  the  testimony  of 
Greek  writers.  S.  II 

MUSEUMS  OF  PREHISTORIC  ANTIQUITIES. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  G 
man  Society  for  Anthropology,  etc.,  at  Kiel,  Proi.  T.  Bu 
mentions  the  fact  that  Mr.  Steeven,  of  Salisbury,  England,  1 
made  a  donation  of  £15,000  for  establishing  a  museum  of  { 
historic  antiquities  in  that  city;  that  in  1874  a  citizen  of  Ki< 
Kussia,  gave  30,000  roubles  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  that 
years  previous  to  1878  the  Belgian  Government  spent  40,^ 
franco  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  prehistoric  caves.  Pi 
is  in  possession  of  a  college  and  laboratory  for  anthr(>pok 
and  in  1880  an  exhibition  of  anthropologic  specimenB  will 
opened  at  Tiflis,  south  of  the  Caucasus.  And  how  mndL 
would  like  to  know,  has  been  done  in  that  respect  in  the  Ubv 
States  of  America?  A.  8.  Q 
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LINGUISTIC  NOTES. 

EDTTBD  BY  ALBERT  8.  GATSOHET,  WAPIIINGTON,  D.  C. 

Maskoki.  Tribal  names  for  large  Indian  communities  are 
not  frequent  in  the  United  States  of  America;  MaskOki  is  one 
of  them,  and  the  linguistic  origin  of  this  name  and  that  of 
CW'hta  hafi  not  been  shown  yet.  It  is  the  appellation  given  to 
tke  Creeks,  who  anciently  divided  themselves  in  Upper  Creeks 
(<m  Alabama  River  and  tributaries),  and  in  Lower  Creeks  (on 
Chatahntchi  River).  The  whites  called  them  Creehtt  on  account 
of  their  location  on  the  creeks  of  the  Gulf  coast,  Indians  always 
settling  on  rivers  (or  open  waters).  In  the  18th  century  Maskoki 
is  constantly  written  Muscogee  or  Muskhogee,  the  g  being  gut- 
tural and  not  palatal;  that  it  was  written  Muscjogee  and  not 
Mascogee,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  Indians,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  the  English  language,  with  its  surd,  indistinct  and 
imperfect  vocalization,  will  convert  the  clearest  a  into  a  n.  It 
may  seem  unjustifiable  to  consider  Mask5ki  as  the  national 
name  of  the  community,  for  we  never  hear  the  old  Creek  con- 
federacy called  the  Maskoki  confederacy.  Neither  Creeks  nor 
Hitchiti  can  explain  this  natne,  though  the  second  j^art,  oki,  seems 
to  be  the  Hitchiti  oki,  water ^  Avhicli  still  appears  in  many  local 
names  belonging  to  that  Maskoki  dialect:  Okclakni,  yellow  water; 
0kifen6ke, wavering  waters;  Ocmiilgi.  bubbling  water;  Okitch6- 
bi,  large  river,  and  in  Oconee  River.  The  Creek  term  for  water  is 
^wa,a-iwa;  for  r/vvr,  hfi,tchi ;  for /??r^7/ij9,  opilua,  apilua;  (hence 
the  town  name  Opelika.)  Analogy  will  induce  us  to  seek  in  the 
term  Creek  an  interpretation  of  the  Indian  name ;  but  since  the 
dialects  of  the  if  askoki  group  ignore  such  a  word  as  Ma8k5ki, 
^  must  seek  for  it  in  other  languages.  The  Shawnees  call  a 
Creek  man  Tlumdsko,  the  Creek  nation  or  people  Tlumaskogi. 
Here  the  hu-  is  the  predicative  prefix:  "he  iff,  f<he  if<,  they  are^^ 
*nd appears  often  as  ho-,  hui-,  ku-.  Thus  humaskogi  means: 
tbey  are  Masko,"  the  suffix  -gi  being  the  plural  ending  of  the 
snimate  order  of  substantives.  No  Shawnee,  Delaware  or  other 
*withem  Algonkin  dictionary  was  ever  printed  which  could  in- 
rorm  ub  of  the  meaning  of  masko.  But  Kev.  Lacombe's  Di(;- 
tionarjof  the  cognate  Cree  or  Ivnisteno  (Canada)  gives:  maskek, 
niarsh, swamp, trembling  ground  unsafe  to  walk  upon;  Maskeko- 
^yiniw,  the  Maskegons  or  Bogmen,  a  tribe  of  (^rees,  also  called 
Maskekowok.  Rev.  Watkins'  Cree  Dictionary  has:  muskag, 
nmskfik, swamp,  marsh ;  Muskagcx),  Swampy  Indian;  Muskagoo- 
^ev,  he  is  a  Swampy  Indian.  These  Muskegons  are  said  to  have 
been  formerly  OdshibAvS  Indians,  Avho  have  left  Lake  Superior 
*nd  joined  the  Crees.  Bishop  Baraga's  Dictionary  of  Odshibwe 
(Cincin.,  1853),  has  mishkig,  plural  maskigon,  swamp,  marsh; 
i  sibi,  Bad  River  (correct  form :  Mashkigi  sibi,  lit.  "  Swamp 
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River.")  Rev.  Eiig.  Vetromile's  manuscript  Dictionary  of 
AhndJci  has:  megua'k,  fresh  water  marsh;  maskehegat,  fetid 
water.  The  Shawnee  word  for  creek,  brook,  branch  of  river, 
is  methtekui ;  since  Shawnee  often  has  the  th  where  the  northern 
Algonkin  dialects  have  s,  the  syllable  meth-  may  be  connected 
with  maskek  of  Cree.  Cf.  thipi,  river ^  in  Shawnee;  sibi,  in 
Odshibwe;  sibe,  in  Potewdtemi  and  Sauk.  Caleb  Atwater'a 
Shawnee  vocabulary  (Archseol.  Amer.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  290)  has:  ma- 
kegue,  pondy'  niiskekopke,  wet  ground^  swamp.  I  have  adduced 
all  these  terms  to  render  the  derivation  of  Mask5ki  from  a  Shaw- 
nee term  probable  only,  and  its  signification  of  '* Marahmen^* 
** Swamprnen^''  or,  perhaps,  **  Oreekmen^'*  less  hypothetical 
The  country  of  the  Chd'hta  and  Chikasa  also  was  a  succeesion 
of  swamps,  low  grounds  and  marshes.  The  proposed  deriva- 
tion would  account  for  the  tradition  of  the  Hitchiti,  that  they 
originated  by  coming  out  of  a  canebrake.  The  name  Hit- 
chiti is  commonly  derived  from  the  Creek  word  ahitchida, 
"to  look  up  the  stream,"  which  stream  was  Flint  River,  which 
the  Creeks  call  Thlonotiska  (thlonoto,  flint.)  Should  my  deriva- 
tion prove  correct,  the  orthography  Mask6gi  would  be  just  a8oo^ 
rect  as  Mask6ki. 

Many  Shawnees  lived  among  the  Creeks  when  they  held  the 
territories  of  the  present  Gulf  States,  and  the  colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  could  obtain  the  term  Maskoki  from  n«ifl 
better  than   from   these  southern  (sdwano,  south)  Algonkinft* 
The  name  of  an  Upper   Creek   town,  Taskigi,  has  not  been 
explained  up  to  this  day,  and,  having  a  similar  ending,  may  bo 
traced  to  a  similar  source.    The  national  legend  of  the  MaskOkit 
as  preserved  by  von  Reck,  and  republished  by  D.  G.  BrintMi> 
does  not  yet  call  by  a  national  name  the  Creek  tribes,  whofl^ 
early  historic  traditions  it  transmits,  and  even  much  later,  only 
town  and  tribal  names  seem  to  have  existed,  as  Kiisa,  Kasi'ht^f 
Obika,  Wetiimka,  Ka-usAti,  Kowita.     The  only  comprehenMio^ 
names  which  large  Indian  communities  give  to  themselvee  af^ 
those  which  mean  m<?;i,  people.     They  may  appear  under  th^ 
form  of  an  adjective  or  participle:  Dakota,  "tfie  allied."    AH 
othei*s  are  given  to  them  by  other  Indians  or  white  colonists,  and 
only  the  names  of  tribes  or  bands,  that  is,  of  smaller  commnni-' 
ties,  are  sometimes  traceable  to  the  people  itself,  and  most  gca-' 
erally  to  the  locality  which  it  inha])its. 

BiMiNi.      A  poetic  object  figuring    in  the   history  of  4i^ 
discovery  of  the  New  "World  was  the  fountain  of  Bvnviiiyi6a^ 
ated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  hundreds  of  leagufiB  norfk- 
of  Hispaniola.     This  fountain  or  source  had  the  jpowep  of  J" 
storing  youth  and  of  giving  perpetual  health  ana  vigOT  to 
sick  and  decrepit;  such  was  the  firm  belief  of  all  the  In 
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of  the  Antilles,  and  even  of  the  mainland  of  Central  America. 
Thig  fountain  was  probably  one  of  the  causes  which  prompted 
I^once  de  Leon  and  Hernando  de  Soto  to  undertake  their  expedi- 
tions to  Florida,  for  it  was  most  generally  supposed  to  be  situated 
On  the  outskirts  of  this  peninsula.    Woi-shipof  sources  and  foun- 
tains is  very  common  among  all  nations,  but  here  we  liave  a 
^combination  of  this  worship  Avith  the  myth  of  an  earthly  para- 
dise or  "island  of  the  happy."      The  name  was  variously  pro- 
nounced, but  when  we  adopt  JSiimni  as  the  current  form,  this 
ifi  composed  of  the  two  Timucua  words:  ihrne^  water,  and  mine, 
nini,  which  means  (1)  great .  (2)  high^  and  (3)  first,  prominent, 
enperior;  the  second  signification  has  also  become  a  substantive, 
luU,  moimtain.      Hence  Bimini  is  a  contraction  of  ibine  and 
mine,  mini,  "water  of  superior  quality."     But  the  Timucua  lan- 
guage, spoken  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  was  not  the 
only  idiom  which  furnished  a  name  to  the  far-famed  island  and 
its  fountain;  they  were  known  also  by  the  Carib  name  Boiuca, 
a  term  easily  identified  with  boyaicou,  magician,  sorcerer,  corv- 
jurerj  shaman   (Raymond    Breton.  Dictionn.    caraibe-fran9ais, 
Anxerre,  1665;  page  83);  occurring  also  on  the  northern  sea- 
\)oard  of  South  America  in  a  hundred  various  forms  (piaces, 
piajes,  piace,  paje,  paggi,  paye,  etc.) 

A  COURSE  for  studying  the  language  of  Chinese  oflBcials  (or 
XiKBARiN  language)  has  been  opened  in  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  22.  This  class  is  open  to  any  com- 
petent person,  and  the  lessons  are  given  daily.  The  Chinese 
^  come  to  America  are  almost  all  from  the  southern  provinces 
<rf  the  empire,  and  do  not  understand  this  official  idiom,  which 
hag  its  origin  in  the  north  and  is  understood  in  the  more  north- 
eriy  ports,  as  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Chefoo.  The  Mandarin  lan- 
gnage  is  the  written  language  of  China  and  the  vehicle  of  Chi- 
nese literature,  and  the  course  at  Harvard  will  therefore  be 
•uilable  for  the  following  persons:  1.  Students  wishing  to 
•cquaint  themselves  at  first  hand  witli  Chinese  histoiy  and  litera- 
f'UB.  2.  Persons  proposing  to  fit  themselves  for  consular  serv- 
We  in  China,  or  for  otherwise  transacting  business  with  Chinese 
officials,  all  of  whom  speak  this  idiom,  whatever  the  local  dialect 
■»ybe. 

Not  very  long  ago  the  Vicomte  of  Porto-Seguro  published 
•book  on  the  Turanian  origin  and  affinity  of  the  JSraziliun 
^WB,*  by  which  he  claims  to  prove  the  Asiatic  origin  of  these 
^^uilian  eavages  and  their  congenei's,  the  Caribs  and  Guarani, 
■9  the  comparative  method  of  linguistics  and  ethnology.  He 
^  searched  all  the  languages  of  the  Orient  and  Europe  to  find 
•Utiaftctory  clue  for  the  origin  of  the  Tupi,  and  finally  foimd 

|U  Vleonto_da  Pmu  Dgaiim;  LtMUae  Tonimniexme  dos  Amvricaius  TnpiB-Caribes 
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it  in  the  eastemmost  of  the  Uralo- Altaic  dialects  of  Siberia.  M 
his  linguistic  facts  are  advanced  only  hypothetically  and  with 
caution,  and  it  is  very  well  for  him  to  do  so.  The  Ostiak  Mon- 
gols had  many  Tupi  words  (page  142),  for  he  finds  that  the  Ostiak 
kura  canoe^  hirk  river ^  akA,  yekd  or  takai  head^  guma  Jiwafc, 
tsanga  hlack  are  the  Tupi  ig&ra,  pard,  akan,  una,  tinga.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  and  the  Carians  of  Asia  Minor  are  to  him  Tnra- 
nians  also,  and  the  latter,  bold  navigators  and  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  Phoenicians,  crossed  the  Atlantic  several  centanea 
before  our  era  to  establish  colonies  among  the  Tupis  in  Branl 
Thus  he  explains  how  the  Egyptian  To-Jran  "the  Pan  of  the 
home  country,"  the  Typhon  of  the  Greeks,  became  the  Tupan 
or  God  of  Thunder  in  Brazil,  and  why  the  Tupi  call  themsehea 
Cary-6s  (progeny  of  the  Carys)  and  the  Galibi  of  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America  Caribs  or  Cara-ibs.  The  only  article  <rf 
real  value  in  this  bctok  is  the  seventh  chapter,  which  contains  % 
short  extract  of  the  Tupi  grammar,  taken  from  the  early  authc^a 
on  the  subject. 

Thk  Lithuanian  and  the  Lettic  languages  form  a  group  (rf 
idioms  spoken  on  the  border  of  liussia  and  North-eastern  Pma- 
sia.  Of  the  former  no  earlier  monuments  exist  than  what  wiB 
left  us  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  since  then  the  German^ 
Polish  and  Kussian  languages  have  constantly  gained  upon  the 
area  of  this  curious  idiom,  in  which  the  vowels  have  preserved 
as  original  a  form  as  in  the  cognate  Sanscrit.  A  third  idiom  be- 
longing to  this  group,  the  old  Prussian,  has  disappeared  in  the 
seventeenth  or  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  da)'B  of 
the  Lithuanian  appear  to  be  counted  also,  like  those  of  some  of 
our  Indian  languages.  A  circular  has  therefore  been  issued,  in- 
viting linguists,  ethnologists  and  historians  to  aid  in  the  preser- 
vation of  Litliuanian,  by  contiiniing  Aug.  Schleicher's  work  of 
collecting  the  myths,  }X)pular  tales,  songs  and  melodies,  tradi- 
tions, ethnologic  peculiarities,  etc.,  of  this  interesting  people,  and 
publishing  them  in  book  form.  To  Prof.  Voelkel,  in  Tilsit,  all 
communications  are  to  be  addressed.  The  committee,  which  held 
its  first  session  on  the  14th  of  October,  in  Tilsit,  is  composed 
of  well  known  men  of  science,  as  Mannliardt,  Miklosich,  Neesel- 
mann,  Aug.  Pott. 

The  orthography  of  local  names  on  the  maps  of  Eajbt  Lr- 
DiA  needs  reform,  and  England  makes  an  attempt  to  reform  it 
authoritatively.  The  phonetic  spelling  of  the  early  "R^ngllah 
soldiers  and  adventurers  and  of  the  modem  scholars  have  made  the 
confusion  complete.  To  disentangle  and  rectify  this  babel  of 
names  taken  from  a  hundred  or  more  dialects,  is  a  task  as  inter- 
esting as  difficult.  Who  will  undertake  it  for  our  Indian  gech' 
graphical  names,  which  are  written  just  as  incorrectly  t 
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ARCBLEOLOGIC  NOTES. 

We  have  recently  recorded  the  publication  of  an  article  by 
tile  Bev.  Ed.  Slafter  on  copper  iniplementa  of  Indian  manuf act- 
ime  mentioned  by  authors  of  the  17th  century.     Soon  after  an- 
other learned  article  on  a  related  subject  appeared  in  the  "Pro- 
ceedingB  of  American  Antiquarian  Society,  April  30,  1879," 
tbe  full  title  of  which  is  as  follows:  Philipp  J,  J,  Valentini^ 
2?.,  Mexican  Copper  'Tools:  The  Use  of  Copper  by  the 
lexteans  Before  the  Conquest,    [From  the  German,  by  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Jr.]      Worcester^  Mass,     Press  of  Chas,  Hamilton^ 
1879.     8°,  illustrated^  41  pages.     In  comparing  the  uses  made 
by  the  Aztecs  of  copper  products  with  those  of  northern  Indi- 
ans, as  shown  in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Th.  Egleston  on  Prehistoric 
Copper  Mining  at  Lake  Superior,  it  appeared  "that  both  races 
were  unacquainted  with  iron ;  both  were  trained  to  the  practice 
of  war,  and,  strange  to  say,  both  had  invariably  abstained  from 
shaping  copper  into  any  implement  of  war.     But  the  natiA^e  of 
Central  America  possessed  copper  implements  for  tilling  the 
fields,  and  knew  the  uses  of  the  chisel.      The  skilled  workman 
rf  Tecoatega  and  Tezcuco,  subjecting  the  native  copper  to  the 
heit  of  the  furnace,  cast  the  woodcutter's  axe  in  a  mouldy  as 
well  as  the  bracelets  and  the  fragile  earrings  tliat  adorned  the 
princesses  of  Montezuma ;  but  the  northern  Indian  simply  took 
I  itone,  and  by  physical  force  hammered  the  metal  into  the  re- 

5uired  shape."  The  information  on  the  use  of  metals  in  early 
(exico  to  be  derived  from  the  Spanish  authors  who  wrote  within 
»  century  after  the  Conquest  is  rather. scanty;  but  the  Aztec 
pictorial  manuscripts  of  the  Kingsborougli  collection  furnish  an 
ntttructive  series  of  pictures,  which  Dr.  Valentini  has  exhaust- 
ively consulted  in  his  able  and  interesting  article  on  copper  im- 
plements in  use  among  the  Aztecs  and  Central  Americans. 
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we  are  happy  to  give  to  our  readers  the  valuable  contribu- 

tiODB  to  archffiology  by  our  coadjutor,  Prof.  Merrill.      Having 

w^  connected  with  the  Palestine  exploration  survey,  lie  is  fully 

competent  to  give  descriptions  both  of  the  geography  and  archaj- 

^*lgy  of  Palestine,  especially  that  portion  lying  east  of  the  Jor- 

™-   From  his  access  to  libraries  and  his  extensive  acquaintance 

^  ii  also  able  to  continue  to  give  the  results  of  the  latest  re- 

••Wdiee  in  thifl  department.      Rev.  Drs.  Crosby,  Strong  and 

^U)ott|  whoee  names  we  give  by  permission,  were  also  all  of 

Abq  ooimected  with  the  same  American  Palestine  Exploration 
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Society,  which  has  now  become  extinct,  and  will  hereafter  give 
to  the  Antiquarian,  as  opportunity  and  time  permits,  the  results 
of  their  ripe  scholarship.    Rev.  T.  O.  Paine  is  not  so  well  knowD, 
but  we  are  sure  that  iis  acquaintance  with  Egyptology  is  8ndi 
as  to  make  his  contributions  of  great  value.     Kev.  A.  H.  Sayce 
does  not  need  any  introduction.     He  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  Assyriologist  in  the  world.     We  consider  ourselves  veiy 
fortunate  in  securing  his  cooperation,  and,  what  is  more,  he 
promises  tx>  do  all  in  nis  power  to  make  the  Oriental  Depart- 
ment a  success.     We  have  no  doubt  that  our  readers  will  con- 
sider our  new  department  as  a  great  improvement,  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  take  the  pains  to  introduce  the  magazine  as  now 
containing  matters  which  will  interest  all  classes,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  specialists  in  American  archeeologj'.      We  would  say 
that  our  circulation  in  this  country  has  from  the  outset  been 
largely  among  libraries  (Astor,  Boston,  and  Smithsonian),  his- 
torical and  scientific  societies,  and  professional  men,  but  that^re 
are  now  receiving  orders  from  various  libraries  in  Europe,  audi 
as  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  and  from  various  societies,  such  as 
the  "Congres  de  Americanistes"  and  others.     The  contributiona 
to  our  pages  are  read  by  the  most  intelligent  circles  in  the  world. 
We  believe  that  by  widening  our  scope  we  shall  not  only  secure 
a  greater  number  of  readers  in  our  own  land,  but  that  we  shall 
also  secure  the  contributions  of  many  of  the  scholars  of  Europe, 
many  of  whom  are  well  versed  in  American  archaeology,  but 
from  modesty  have  thus  far  declined  to  write  upon  topics  so  re- 
mote from  their  own  field  of  observation. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

We  are  sorry  to  record  the  deatli  of  Prof.  B.  F.  Madge,  of 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  workers  in 
all  departments  of  science.  He  had  lately  created  an  enthusi- 
asm in  the  department  of  arcjliaeology  which  had  extended  through- 
out the  whole  State  in  which  he  I'csided.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
the  founder  and  first  President  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence. In  1868  he  was  State  Geologist;  in  1865  was  elected 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  State  Agricultural  College,  but 
since  1874  had  been  engaged  in  exploring  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  Westeni  Kansas,  in  the  employ  or  Prof.  Marsh,  as  field 
geologist  of  Yale  College.  Science  loses  a  good  worker  and 
society  a  good  man. 

We  regret  to  learn  the  sudden  death  of  Mre.  Stephen  Boweis, 
who,  with  her  husband,  had  been  so  efficient  in  investigating  the 
archaeology  of  southern  California.     She  died  at  Santa  Barbara. 
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)  were  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  an  exploring  expedi- 
te islands  adjacent,  when  she  was  suddenly  taken.  Mr. 
has  since  removed  from  that  place,  and  is  now  a  resident 
tett,  Kansas. 

THIC  IMPLEMENTS  FOUND  IN  GRAVEL  BEDS  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 

Whitney's  reports  on  the  auriferous  gravels  of  the  Sierra 
published  by  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
numerous  implements  which  have  been  discovered  in 
el.  The  list  comprises  (1.)  A  mortar  found  in  pay  gravel 
aththe  volcanic  150  feet, — locality  San  Andreas,  Colorado 
,— dat€,  1860  and  1869.  (2).  A  stone  hatchet,  triangular 
5,  size  four  inches  around,  six  inches  long,  with  a  hole 
it  for  a  handle^  found  75  feet  from  the  surface  in 
md  under  basalt,  300  feet  from  mouth  of  tunnel,  locality 
ountain,  Tuolumne  Co.,  finder,  James  Carvin,  date,  1858. 
large  number  of  mortars,  pestles,  stone  dishes^  with 
I  mastodon  and  elephant  in  auriferous  gravel,  10  to  20 
)w  surface,  locality,  "Murphy,"  Tuolumne  Co.,  Cal.  (4.^ 
some  of  them  weighing  from  20  to  40  lbs.  **in  gravels  ' 
deep,  locality,  Amodor  Co.,  date,  1852,  1857,  1858  and 
3w  in  Voy's  collection.  (5.)  Stone  mortars,  one  ten 
igh  and  six  in  diameter,  found  at  ten  feet  depth,  others 
th  of  100  feet.  (6.)  Bones  of  a  human  skeleton,  found 
58  feet  below  surface,  finder,  II.  H.  Boyce,  M.  D.,  1853, 
lie.  (7.)  Oval  stones  with  grooves  around  them  length- 
plements  used  as  handles  for  bows,  hollow  on  one  side  and 
>n  the  other,  5  or  6  inches  long,  one  inch  thick,  locality, 
do  Co.  (8.)  Large  stone  platters  and  a  mortar  made 
ite,  15  inches  high,  and  12  inches  in  circumference; 
10  to  20  feet;  also,  a  platter  of  granite  18  inches  in 
r,  locality,  Placer  Co.  (9.)  Numerous  stone  relics, 
pestles,  and  grooved  disks  at  various  depths;  locality, 
Co.  (10.)  A  stone  mortar  standing  upright  with  pestle 
)parently  as  it  was  left  by  the  owner.  Other  mortars 
If  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  or  two,  enough  to  show  a  large 
on;  depth,  12  feet  underneath  undisturbed  gravel,  also 
mortars  on  the  top  of  blue  gravel,  and  another  in  blue 
rO  feet  below  the  surface;  finder,  Amos  Bowman,  dates 
53  to  1858.  We  have  no  opinion  to  express  as  to  the 
s  or  geological  history  of  these  relics,  but  our  readers 
ice  certain  points  in  the  description  which  show  that 
neolithic  and  not  Paleolithic,  and  any  inference  as  to 
ng  signs  of  a  "missing  link"  in  the  tertiary  age  is  far 
and  unwarranted. 


i". 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Tanagra  Fi^urvaeB,  Houghton^  Osgood  cfe  Oi>.,  Boston^ 
1879.  Certain  excavations  in  Northern  Greece  have  within  i 
few  years  brought  to  light  some  curious  specimens  of  ancient 
art.  Among  these  are  certain  painted  images  or  statuettes,  whidi 
are  here  called  Tanagra  Figurines;  Tanagra  was  an  ancient 
Hellenic  city  in  Bceotia.  In  opposition  to  the  common  nsige 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Boeotians  were  Tomb  Builders.  The  Figurines 
were  taken  from  sepulchres,  and  are  among  the  most  ancient 
works  of  art.  The  book  contains  a  number  of  photographs  which 
give  a  view  of  their  artistic  finish,  and  of  their  beauty,  which 
is  very  gratifying.  The  author  has  also  written  a  very  readAbk 
description  of  the  archieological  discovery,  and  furnished  muA 
interesting  information.  The  book  is  published  in  a  neat  and 
attractive  style.' 

Th^  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States^  hy  Hubert  H. 
Bancroft y  Vol.  1.  Wild  Tribes^  New  York:  D,  AppletonA 
Co,y  1875.  Although  this  work  has  been  published  four  yean, 
we  are  happy  to  call  attention  to  it  again.  It  is  a  standard  woii, 
and  fortunately  was  prepared  just  at  the  right  time.  The  native 
races  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  last  losing  their  original  peculitt^ 
ities,  and  the  material  which  would  give  information  about  them 
must  soon  perish.  The  ethnologists  of  this  district  should  save 
the  facts  Avhich  are  needed.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  man 
should  be  raised  up  to  accomplish  this  task.  It  took  the  000- 
bined  laboi*s  of  the  Jesuit  and  Protestant  missionaries,  the  eaily 
historians  and  geographers,  and  many  travellers  in  their  day  to 
record  the  character  and  pecularities  of  the  native  tribes  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  the  work  is  still  unfinished.  These  tribei 
have  disappeared  and  are  now  known  only  by  the  slow  proceeeof 
archaeological  investigation,  or  by  the  study  of  their  tongues,  which 
may  be  regarded  now  almost  as  dead  languages,  or  by  the  rtady 
of  a  vast  nmltitude  of  books.  This  work,  however,  gives  to  w 
a  cyclopedia  of  facts  al)out  the  races  of  the  Pacific  coast,  which 
is  very  valuable.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  had  unusual  advantages  for 
gathering  information,  having  accumulated  a  fortune  upon 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  at  a  very  opportune  time  purchasioff* 
large  library  of  books  which  are  now  difiicult  to  get,  and  at  tM 
same  time  being  familiar  with  the  etlmographical  featureicf 
the  country  which  he  is  describing.  The  wild  tribes  of  tto 
Pacific  coast  are  divided  as  follows:  1.  Hyperborians,  inehii- 
ing  the  Esquimaux,  Aleuts,  Thlinkeets,  and  Tinneh  Indiana,  i  ' 
Columbians,  including  Nootkas,  Chinooks,  Sahaptins,  Saliflh,aBt  ■ 
other  tribes.  8.  Calif ornians,  including  KlanLaths,  Modofl^  j 
Shastas,  Eurocs,  Calirocs,  Hoopahs,  Shoshones,  Washoeai  A 
Pelutamas,  and  many  other  tribes.     4.  New  Mexicans^  indiittl 
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ApacheB,  Comanchee,  Yumas,  Navajoes,  Mojaves,  Moquis, 
Punas,  and  many  others.  5.  The  wild  tribes  of  Mexico,  in- 
dading  the  Aztecs,  the  Miztecs,  the  Huaztecs,  the  Mazatecs,  the 
GhinanticB,  the  Chiapanecs,  the  Pimas,  etc.  6.  Wild  tribes  of 
Gentral  America,  including  the  Mosquitoes  of  Honduras,  the 
Ifaya-Qnich^,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan,  Nicaragua,  San 
Salyador  and  Honduras. 

This  division  of  the  tribes  is  largely  geographical.  As  to  the 
origin  or  afSnities  of  these  races  there  might  be  a  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  further  study  may  be  necessary,  but  we  have  no 
doabt  that  the  outlines  are  generally  correct.  The  location 
of  the  Pacific  tribes  at  the  opening  of  history  may  be  under- 
stood from  this  book,  but  the  migrations  are  still  to  be  studied. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  migrations  followed  the  geograph- 
ical features.  The  long  valleys  which  extend  the  whole  distance 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  between  the  different  ranges  of  moun- 
tainSy  and  the  various  rivers  which  flow  either  into  the  Pacific 
or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  some  of  them  extending  for  thousands  of 
miles  and  traversing  two  zones  in  their  course  over  the  natural 
channels  through  which  the  successive  races  would  flow.  This 
18  on  the  supposition  that  this  continent  was  peopled  from  the 
Asiatic  coast,  and  by  the  way  of  the  Behring  Straits.  The  cross- 
fertilizing  of  the  races  of  this  continent  is  more  diflicult  to  trace. 
Whatever  evidence  there  is  of  a  migration  from  the  Pacific,  by 
"Way  of  Polynesia,  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  discovered. 

Geology  of  Wisconsin^  Survey  of  1873-77.    Vol,  II.     Pub- 
lished under  the  Direction  of  the  Chief  Geologist^  1878.    This 
volume  contains  the  annual  reports  for  1873-74,  by  I.  A.  Lap- 
bam,  for  1875  by  O.  W.  Wight,  the  geology  of  Eastern  Wiscon- 
Mn  by  T.  C.  Chamberlain,  the  geology  of  Central  Wisconsin  by 
Holand  D.  Irving,  and  the  geology  oi  the  Lead  Region  by  Moses 
Strong.     It  is  a  superb  work.      The  mechanical  execution  of 
the  book  is  a   delight  in  itself,  and  the  contents  correspond, 
^rof.  Chamberlain  has  done  a  grand  good  w^ork,  both  for  Wis- 
<5oittin  and  the  scientific  world.     His  analysis  of  the  quartemary 
formations  of  Eastern  Wisconsin  is  delightful.     These  confused 
^  heterogenous  heaps  of  drift  are  not  easy  to  understand.     If 
anything  is  accidental  in  geology,  we  should  say  these  were,  but 
^  Professor  has  brought  order  out  of  the  confusion,  and  shown 
*  Wonderful  system  to  them.     These  hills  and  valleys  which  so 
Wder  the  great  lake  and  divide  the  streams  of  this  temtory 
onlj  show  more  clearly  what  great  forces  were  at  work  during 
^  ice  age.     These  streams  now  flow  from  the  opposite  sides  of 
tke  narrow  moraines,  but  in  their  ultimate  course  reach  the 
'ndely  separated  destinations  in  the  Gulfs  of  Mexico  and  St. 
lawrence.     The  evidence  is,  however,  brought  out  that  these 
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kettle  moraines  are  only  the  work  of  the  great  glacier  wl 
rested  upon  the  whole  northern  half  of  this  continent,  and 
once  the  drainage  of  this  whole  region  was  in  only  one  d 
tion,  and  that  to  the  southward.  As  there  are  valleys  in  i 
which  connect  the  head-waters  of  streams  which  now  ra 
opposite  directions,  showing  where  the  great  glacier  was  drai 
so  here  these  kettle  moraines  are  traversed  by  chan 
which  also  present  the  same  phenomenon.  These  mora 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  formation  preceding  the  ter 
or  chaniplain  epoch,  and  yet  the  two  formations,  like  diffe 
stages  of  the  same  great  era,  are  evidently  connected.  No 
can  properly  understand  the  physical  formation  of  this  conti 
without  a  study  of  them.  They  extend  from  the  Atlantic  c 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Jersey  across  New  York,  Pern 
vania,  Ohio,  into  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  generally  1 
the  watershed  between  the  two  great  systems  or  rivers  w! 
flow  in  opposite  directions  throughout  the  Mississippi  Va 
Prof.  Uphain  is  now  exploring  this  formation  in  Minne 
Doubtless  when  the  study  of  these  moraines  is  completed  we  8 
understand  more  of  the  glacial  period.  Few  traces  of  man  1 
been  found  in  them.  However  confident  others  may  b^,  w€ 
not  ready  to  assume  any  more  than  can  be  proved  in  refen 
to  his  preglacial  existence.  If,  however,  we  would  underst 
the  organic  imity,  and  properly  learn  how  the  earth  was  fon 
for  man's  abode,  Ave  shall  need  to  study  its  geologic  histoiy, 
pecially  as  connected  with  this  latest  formation. 

Foot-Prints  of  the  Vanished  Races  in  the  Mississippi  1 
ley,  by  A.  J.  Conant,  A,  M,  St.  Louis:  Chauncy  R.  Bai 
1879.  We  do  not  know  as  the  American  mind  will  beet 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  studying  the  wonderful  things  c 
tained  on  this  continent,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  appears 
of  a  few  more  volumes  upon  local  archaeology  will  eonvi 
intelligent  minds  that  there  is  something  worth  studying.  '\ 
field  occupied  by  this  author  is  entirely  new,  and  the  fi 
brought  out  are,  on  this  account,  more  valuable.  Curiosity  al 
should  induce  people  to  read  this  book.  This  volume  comei 
the  form  of  a  thin  quarto,  an  unusual  form  for  the  archseiologi 
collection,  and  would  have  been  better  if  it  could  have  bei 
the  octavo  form.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  cuts,  for  they  ar 
pretty  good  advertisement  in  themselves.  We  are  oonvinc 
however,  that  quite  a  number  of  so-called  archseologiata  in  i 
country  collect  relics  but  do  not  read  books.  We  are  gliid 
commend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  such,  for  they  poai 
may  learn  something  by  reading  it.  We  do  not  think  thak 
scientific  basis  has  been  reached,  but  as  the  facts  aedunnltl 
system  may  grow,  and  so  archaeology  gradually  take. iti  jjfl 
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le  popular  scienceB.  We  are  trying  to  do  something  in 
ble  way  to  advance  this  science,  and  we  welcome  any 
the  subject,  and  especially  a  book  which  treats  of  the 
gy  of  Missouri,  a  region  which  has  been  so  little  known 
re. 

i^ALEKQUE  Tablet.  In  the  United  States  National 
^  Washinfftonj  D,  (7.,  hy  Charles  Rau^  Published  by 
^hsonian^  1879.  In  the  year  1842  Mr.  Charles  Russell, 
►nsul  at  Taguma,  State  of  Campeche,  Mexico,  presented 
National  Institute  the  fragments  of  a  tablet  from  the 
Palenque,  which  have  attracted  considerable  attention 
ore  their  removal  and  since  their  arrival  at  Washington. 
ption  of  the  tablet  had  already  been  given  by  the  ex- 
tephens,  and  the  drawings  of  the  artist  Catherwood 
e  it  somewhat  familiar  to  American  readers,  but  the 
on  lacked  completeness  and  accuracy  and  the  tablet  also 
lOUt  explanation.  This  deficiency  has,  however,  after 
I  time  been  made  good  bv  the  critical  and  careful  de- 
given  by  Dr.  Rau,  and  by  the  accurate  drawings  and 
phs  contained  in  this  volume.  Not  only  is  a  complete 
I  the  discovery  of  the  tablet  given  but  a  careful  analy- 
e  different  parts  is  also  presented.  The  tablet  contains, 
ther  things,  the  figure  of  a  cross  surmounted  by  a  non- 
bird  and  that  of  the  priest  offering  a  child,  probably  as 
re;  also,  the  different  hieroglyphic  characters  are  here 
\  separate  engravings,  and  described  by  the  author.  It 
allowed  by  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  cross,  and 
jral  character  of  Mexican  hieroglyphics.  The  author 
position  held  by  Inman,  in  opposition  to  that  held  by 
ton,  that  it  was  originally  a  Phallic  symbol,  and  neither 
ic  nor  Christian  origin.  The  author  also  gives  descrip- 
the  hieroglyphic  characters  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
iscripts  in  which  they  are  found,  but  does  not  under- 
ecipher  them,  and,  in  fact,  indicates  that  all  attempts 
e  far  proved  failures.  The  book  is  creditable  to  the 
lip  and  critical  skill  of  the  author,  and  is  an  admirable 
on. 

unHse  Kiyiydom;  or^  Hfo  ^^d  Scenes  iti  Japan^  and 
»  W<n'h  for  Women  There.  By  Mrs,  Julia  D,  Car- 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1879.  The 
Ivingdom  of  this  book  has  a  double  significance.  The 
lical  locality  of  Japan  may  have  given  rise  to  the  name, 
3  dawn  of  a  higher  civilization  should  arise  upon  the 
outinent,  it  seems  now  probable  that  the  first  land  which 
itness  the  change  will  be  these  very  islands.  The  "Flow- 
•dom"  has  indeed  had  longer  contact  with  the  civilized 
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world,  but  the  rapid  advancement  of  Japan,  and  the  greiter 
receptivity  of  its  people  indicate  that  our  Western  civilization  k 
to  be  rapidly  introduced  into  this,  the  nearest  of  the  Easten 
lands.  The  spread  of  Christianity  is  certainly  to  produce  greit 
changes — perhaps  no  greater  change  in  Asiatic  society  than  the 
elevation  of  woman.  A  book  which  calls  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject must  be  welcome.  Mrs.  Carruthers  has  written  altogethor 
from  a  missionary  standpoint,  without  even  touching  on  the  eth- 
nological or  philosophical  questions  which  might  arise,  but  ss  i 
work  illustrating  the  point  referred  to  in  the  title  is  worthy  oi 
perusal. 

Report  on  the  Chavo  Cranium.  Miscellaneous  Ethnograpkk 
Observations  on  Indians  Inhabiting  Nevada^  California^  au 
Arizona^  hy  W.  J.  Hoffman^  M.  D,  It  has  been  assumed  bj 
some  that  the  C/Hff-Dwellers  of  Arizona  were  the  ancestors  <n 
the  Mound  Builders.  If  there  is  anything  in  craniology,  w« 
should  say,  from  the  e^^dence8  given  in  this  pamphlet,  that  thii 
hypothesis  was  far  from  being  true.  There  is  more  resemblantt 
between  the  Chaco  cranium  and  the  Calaveras  skull  than  be 
tween  these  and  any  Mound  Builder's  cranium  which  w« 
have  ever  seen.  We  do  not  rely,  at  the  present  state  of  th< 
science,  very  much  upon  craniology,  for  the  differentiation  is  « 
slight  that  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  discover  it,  but  if  Dr 
Hoffman,  with  his  advantages,  will  follow  up  this  line  of  researd 
he  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  science.  His  ethnographic 
observations  are  also  valuable,  embracing  the  following  poiDtB 
the  dress,  food,  fire,  weapons,  incantations,  burials,  signals,  pot 
tery,  and  pictographs  of  the  Indians  of  Nevada,  California,  siH 
Arizona.  It  is  very  unfortunate  at  this  stage  of  ethnologici 
investigation  that  Dr.  llayden's  survey  has  been  abolished.  TM 
pamphlet  is  a  part  of  his  last  report. 

The  Mound  Builders,  Being  an  Accou7it  of  a  Remofi^ 
hie  People  that  Once  Inhahited  the  Valleys  of  the  Ohio  a* 
3fississij)jn^  together  with  an  Investigation  into  the  Af(^ 
oloffy  of  Butler  Comity^  O,,  hy  J,  P,  McLean,  Cincinnati 
Roht,  \narh'  ct-  Co.,  1877.  This  little  volume  is  a  valnaW 
accession  to  the  literature  which  is  rapidly  increasing  uponth 
interesting  subject  of  the  Mound  Builders.  The  book  is  ooi 
fined  mainly  to  the  works  found  in  Ohio,  and,  as  such,  is  moi 
valuable  thiui  if  it  (rovered  a  wider  ground.  It  gives  tiie  lai* 
discoveries  on  this  sul)jiH-t,  as  well  as  the  latest  jx)int8  of  disput 
namely,  the  tablets,  but  we  think  has  given  too  much  crecuti 
the  genuineness  of  ^the  grave  creek-stone.  The  arch8BolQgy| 
Butler  County  comprises  "about  one-third  of  the  volnme.  *! 
cuts  are  numemus  and  valuable,  and  the  publiaherB  are  irortJ 
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of  praise  in  undertaking  a  pioneer  work  upon  the  prehistoric,  as 
tfaey  are  for  having  publiBhed  already  a  series  upon  the  early 
historic,  period  in  Ohio. 

Sixteen  Saviors  or  One.  The  QospeU  not  Brahmanic.  By 
John  T.  Perry.  Cincinnati:  Peter  G.  Thoinpsony  1879. 
This  book  is  the  result  of  a  recent  spicy  newspaper  controversy 
over  a  very  profound  subject.  Mr.  Kersey  Graves,  of  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  published  a  volume  with  the  surprising  title, 
"The  Sixteen  Crucified  Saviors,"  and  prefixed  to  the  work 
in  address  to  the  clergy,  in  which  he  infSmis  them  that  "the 
divine  claims  of  your  religion  are  gone,  all  swept  away  by  the 
logic!  of  history  and  nullified  by  the  demonstrations  of  science." 
This  introduction  of  Mr.  Graves  we  should  think  was  suflicient 
to  stamp  his  book  without  any  answer.  But  Mr.  Perry  has 
taken  the  pains  to  answer  it,  and  hence  wc  have  another  book 
on  the  same  subject.  The  Sixteen  Saviors  are  (we  give  the 
5«lling  as  they  are  foimd  in  the  book)  Chrishna,  of  India,  1200 
B.C.;  The  Hindoo  Sakia,  600  B.  C;  Thammuz,  of  Syria,  1160 
B.C.;  "Wittoba^of  the  Telengonese,  552  B.  C;  Jao,  of  Nepaul, 
»22  B.  C. ;  Hesus,  of  the  Celtic  Druids,  834  B.  C. ;  Quexalcote, 
of  Mexico,  587  B.  0. ;  Quirinus,  of  Rome,  506  B.  C. ;  (Jischylus) 
Prometheus,  crucified  547  B.  C. ;  Indra,  of  Thibet,  735  B.  C. ;  Al- 
cestos  (we  suppose  Alcestis  is  meant)  of  Euripides,  600  B.  C. ;  Atys, 
rf  Phiygia,  1170  B.  C. ;  Crite,  of  Chaldea,  200  B.  C. ;  Bali,  of 
Oriaaa,  725  B.  C. ;  Mithra,  of  Persia,  600  B.  C.  This  list  we 
ibo  think  is  suflScient,  and  especially  the  spelling.  If  anyone 
is  taken  in  by  such  a  charlatan  as  Mr.  Graves,  we  should  say  let 
them  be  deceived.  This  idea  of  a  Savior  was  familiar  to  many 
&8tem  nations,  but  it  was  not  embodied  either  in  the  history  or 
4e  later  conception  of  over  a  quarter  of  these  characters.  We 
we  not  satisfied  with  the  answer,  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
appearance  of  other  books  of  a  more  learned  character,  one  of 
▼hich  is  noticed  in  this  number,  will  call  out  and  be  worthy  of 
Diore  thorough  and  dignified  treatment  of  the  subject.  A  great 
wntToverey  is  now  arising  over  the  historical  faiths.  Dogma- 
tism is  not  likely  to  have  much  force.  The  historical  study  of 
Chrifitianity  is  its  strongest  defense,  but  it  will  require  profound 
•cholarship  and  a  candid  spirit. 

ProctedimjH  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society^  1878. 
4  Lecture^  hy  Chaa.  L.  Bryant,  A.  JT.,  St.  Paul  Academy  of 
Science,  1870. 

Report  of  Peabody  Mu-ftenm,  1879:  Ahoriyinal  Soap-stone 

Quarries  in  the  District  of  Columhia,  by  Elmer  K.  Reynolds; 

On  the  Discovery  of  a  Stons  Pueblo  in.  New  Mexico,  by  Hon. 

I^wis  Morgan;   The  Method  of  Manufacturiny  Pottery  and 

Baskets^  by  Paul  Schumacker. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

In  the  15th  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National  Moseu 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Ludwig  Kumlien  has  presented  a  v< 
attractive  ethnologic  sketch  of  the  Eastern  Eskimos.  He  ip 
the  naturalist  of  the  preliminary  polar  expedition,  which,  uim 
the  orders  of  Capt.  Howgate,  left  New  London  Aug.  3, 18 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  material,  skins,  skin  clothing,  dc 
sledges,  and  Eskimos  for  the  use  of  a  future  colony  on  the  sho 
of  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  The  descriptive  part  of  the  volo 
contains  all  the  Eskimo  names  of  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  e 
that  could  be  obtained. 

Dawson,  George  M.,  D.  S.  Sketches  of  the  Past  aiid  Prei 
Condition  of  the  Indians  of  Canada.  8°,  31  pages.  (Appea 
in  Canadian  Naturalist,  Vol.  IX.)  The  contents  of  this  p; 
phlet  attest  a  long  and  profound  acquaintance  of  the  aut 
with  the  British  Indians. 

Hippolyte  de  Charencey:  Le  fils  de  la  Vierge.  Havre,  If 
28  pages,  8vo.  In  this  article  the  learned  author  discussc 
large  number  of  Asiatic  and  American  deities,  heroes,  and  de 
gods,  to  whom  the  popular  mind  had  ascribed,  from  the  r 
ancient  epochs  down  to  our  period,  a  birth  from  pure  vii^ 
without  the  intervention  of  a  human  father. 

Hippolyte  de  Charencey:  DdchiflFrement  des  Ventures  ca 
liformes  on  mayas.  Le  bas-relief  de  la  croix  de  Palenque  c 
manuscrit  Troano.  Alen9on,  1879.  32  pages  in  8vo.  ' 
article  contains  a  short  aper9U  of  all  the  attempts,  hitherto  ak 
fruitless,  to  decipher  the  manuscripts  and  inscribed  tablets 
to  us  by  the  Maya  people  of  Yucatan.  The  author  himself 
in  many  previous  publications  shown  his  zeal  in  promoting 
researches  upon  this  subject. 

The  Munich  Society  for  Promoting  the  Sciences  of  Ant 
pology,  Ethnology  and  Prehistoric  Archaeology  has  just  j 
lished  its  second  volume,  whose  title  is  as  follows:  Bettrdge 
Aiithropolocfie  und  Cfrgeshichte  Bay  ems.  Miliichen^  U 
Profusely  illustrated.  260  pages,  small  4to.  This  splei 
publication  was  issued  in  four  numbers,  which  are  especi 
rich  in  researches  upon  the  prehistoric  status  of  Bavaria,  a  a 
try  wliich  ecjuals  Pennsylvania  in  size,  and  is  now  being 
plored  by  some  of  the  most  learned  and  zealous  archseoloj 
which  Germany  possesses.  The  editors  are  Prof.  T.  Kanke 
Nic.  Ilildiger,  We  tind  instructive  articles  on:  artificial  o 
in  Upper  Bavaria;  on  skulls  of  the  Upper  Bavarian  race; 
prehistoric  modes  of  inlmmation  in  Bavaria;  on  natural  « 
of  the  same  country;  on  convolutions  in  the  brains  of  twiot 
the  progress  of  the  German  element  in  Tyrol. 
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^••d  befon  the  Gongrefl  de  AmericanisteB,  at  Luxembourg,  Sept.,  1876.    Translated  into 

French,  and  published  in  the  proceedings. 

It  iB  well  known  that  a  race  of  people  once  inhabited  the 

interior  of  Korth  America,  who  were  called  the  Mound  Builders. 

Wlo  this  people  were,  whence  they  came,  and  whither  they 

^ent,  are  still  unknown,  for  an  impenetrable  mystery  hangs 

<>^er  their  entire  history.-    Their  name  is  taken  from  their  struc- 

^iw,  and  all  that  we  know  of  them  is  learned  from  these  silent 

nioniunentB.   Scattered  all  over  this  broad  land  are  these  strange 

nionoments  of  a  numerous  population  which  has  passed  away — 

^he  nameless  graves  of  a  nameless  people.  We  interrogate  these 

'^Jr-fiterious  monuments,  but  they  give  back  no  answer.    No  voice 

^mes  from  their  silent  depths,  no  inscriptions  are  written  upon 

their  surface.    The  lone  wanderer  from  distant  tribes  can  tell  us 

'Nothing  of   them;   those  who  early  inhabited  the  land  know 

Nothing  more  than  the  later  citizens,  and  the  native  tribes  have 

?J^arcely  a  tradition  in  reference  to  their  mysterious  builders. 

-Tlie  Mound  Builders  are  still  as  strange  a  people  as  on  the  day 

^hen  their  works  were  first  discovered.     All  that  we  can  say  in 

''^ference  to  them  must  be  gathered  from  the  few  evidences 

^hich  may  be  learned  about  these  their  monuments,  from  the 

f^ V  BvmbolB  of  their  religion,  the  few  things  which  their  works 

*^old.    The  relics  which  are  thus  discovered  do  not  describe  their 

^^igin  or  their  histor}',  or  their  final  destiny.     These  relics  are 

^^ly  hints  to  us  of  their  existence,  of  their  race  affinities,  of 

txi^ir  tribal  divisions,  of  their  social  and  religious  customs.     But 

^^  these  considerations  must  we  confine  ourselves  in  writing  upon. 

^*^is  interesting  but  unkno\ra  people. 

The  first  inquiry  is,  who  were  the  Mound  Builders  ?  The* 
^^me  Mound  Builders  is  a  generic  term,  used  to  designate  that 
^laee  of  people  who  built  mounds.  Their  name  is  taken  from 
^eir  structures.    Whether  they  were  a  separate  race  from  others 
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we  cannot  tell.  The  great  problem  of  ethnology  is  wheth 
they  were  connected  with  the  later  races,  or  with  others  w 
were  found  in  distant  regions.  These  problems  have  not  i 
been  solved.  The  Mound  Builders  must  only  be  studied  in  a 
nection  with  their  structures.  We  answer  the  inquiry,  then, 
referring  to  the  locality  in  which  these  are  discovered.  T 
Mi:iidis8ippi  valley  is  the  place  where  the  works  of  the  Mou 
Builders  are  seen.  In  a  general  way  their  habitat  may 
bounded  by  the  great  geographical  features  of  this  valley;  t 
chain  of  great  lakes  to  the  north,  the  Allegheny  mountains 
the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  tlie  south,  and  the  Great  De^ 
on  the  west.  Within  these  bounds,  mainly,  do  we  find  t 
structures  which  have  given  name  to  this  strange  people;  a 
we  mav  describe  them  as  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Miss 
sippi  valley  who  built  mounds.  Other  continents  and  otl 
parts  of  this  continent  contain  mounds.  There  are  barrows* 
mounds  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  There  are  mounds  or  earl 
works  in  Honduras,  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  as  well  as 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the  structures  found  in  tl 
n^gion  are  distinctive,  and  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  w 
dwelt  here.  Nowhere  else  on  the  continent  are  they  found 
such^reat  nimibers.  Nowhere  else  are  they  found  so  excl 
sivoly,  free  from  the  presence  of  other  stnictures.  Nowhe 
olso  is  such  a  variety^  of  earthworks.  To  the  eastward,  alo 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  there  are  earthworks,  such  as  stoc 
ades,  fortifications,  and  village  enclosures.  To  the  westwai 
hevond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  are  Pueblos,  Rock  Fortress 
and  stone  structures.  To  the  northward,  beyond  the  lakes,  the 
un>  occasionally  found  mounds  and  earthworks;  but  in  the  v 
lev  of  the  Mississippi  those  structures  are  discovered  which  m 
be  n»garded  as  distinctive.  The  peculiarities  which  distingui 
these  from  others  aside  from  their  being  exclusively  earthworl 
an%  1,  their  solidity;  2,  their  massiveness;  and  8,  their  peculi 
forms.  By  these  means  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders  a 
identified,  and  in  their  own  territory,  wherever  a  structure  m 
have  been  erected  by  a  later  race,  it  may  be  known  by  t 
absence  of  these  qualities.  There  are  occasionally  earthwor 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  through  the  northe 
part,  bordering  on  the  lakes,  which  were  evidently  built  by  i 
Red  Indians.  Their  resemblance,  however,  to  the  fortificatio 
east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  evident  design  for  which  thi 
were  erected,  as  defensive  or  village  enclosures,  the  nnfailii 
spring  attending  them,  the  absence  of  any  religious  simificanc 
and  their  want  of  solidity  and  massiveness,  help  to  distinguii 
them  from  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders. 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the  earthworks  < 
Ohio  according  to  geographical  lines,  those  bordering  on  Ifi 
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£rie  and  the  streams  that  run  into  it  being  called  military,  and 
those  to  the  soathward,  along  the  Ohio  river,  heing  called  sacred 
enclotares.  It  is  a  distinction,  however,  wliich'  is  not  only  geo- 
graj^ical  but  chronological.  There  are  works  on  the  Ohio 
river  which  are  as  strictly  military  or  defensive,  as  those  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Erie.  The  same  class  of  structures  are  also 
found  throughout  the  State  of  Xew  York,  in  the  forests  of 
Micihij^u,  and  in  many  other  localities  farther  west.  A  simple 
earth-wall,  running  around  the  brow  of  some  gently  declivity, 
or  ihe  top  of  some  precipice,  or  on  the  edge  of  some  isolated 
island,  presents  a  very  different  aspect  from  those  structures 
which  are  found  oftentimes  in  the  midst  of  large  and  fertile 
valleys,  or  upon  many  of  the  plats  of  groinid  where  now  staud 
*oine  of  the  largest  cities  of  modern  days,  and  which,  for  mas- 
siveiiesa  and  extent,  snr])riEc  even  those  who  behold  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  works  of  civilized  man.  These  earth-walls,  or  so- 
<'-»ned  Military  stnictures,  we  luatutain,  were  not  the  works  of 
■Mound  Builders,  and  can  easily  be  distingnished  from  them  by 
the  al>eence  of  the  qualities  which  we  have  already  designated. 
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They  indicate  a  succession  of  races,  and  were  evidently  built  by 

Miother  class  of  people  than  Mound  Buildei-M.     They  arc  foimd 

^ong  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders,  and  in  their  geograph- 

'cal  territory,  but  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders  are  rarely 

lound  among  them  in  any  other  locality.     There  may  be  occa- 

wonallv  tumuli,  or  burial  momids,  in  the  region  east  of  the  Alle- 

ghaniea,   or  associated  with  these  militarj-  structures  in  other 

localities;  but  the  remarkable  structures  which  were  peculiar 

'othe  Mound  Builders,  arc  seldom,  if  ever,  found  here.     These 

^re  resemble  the  solid,  ma.ssive  pyramids  which  are  found  in 

Mexico  and  among  the  ancient  civilized  people  of  America,  but 

"£  dittingniahed  from  them  by  being  exclusively  earth-works. 
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The  analogy  between  these  two  classes  of  stractures  might  be* 

drawn,  and  the  resemblance  might  be  very  suggestive;  yet  the 

contrast  between  the  structures  found  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 

or  amoiij?  the  sandy  plains  of  Yucatan  and  Honduras,  and  the 

works  of  the  Mound  Builders,  is  also  very  perceptible.     If  both 

are  massive  and  solid,  and  have  peculiar  forms,  and  so  resemble  ^»e 

one  another,  yet  the  works  of   the  Mound  Builders  are  still  Til 

distinctive. 

We  may  say  in  reference  to  those  who  erected  the  moimds  in  ^mi 

the  Mississippi  valley,  that  they  were  probably  not  Red  Indians.  .«. 

This  position  is  based  on  several  substantial  reasons.  (1)  The 
traditions  of  the  Indians  themselves.  (2)  The  difiFerences  in  the 
skulls  and  skeletons,  and  other  remains.  (3)  The  structures  or 
earthworks,  which  indicate  that  they  were  a  separate  people 
who  erected  them. 

(1)  The  traditions  would  prove  that  the  land  had  been  inhab> 
ited  by  at  least  two  distinct  races.  The  Algonquins  were  inhab- 
iting this  region  at  tlie  early  settlement  of  the  whites.  The 
Delawares,  who  were  a 'tribe  of  Algonquins  living  at  an  early 
date  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  have  a  tradition  among  them,  to 
the  effect  that  when  their  ancestors  first  came  to  the  Mississippi 
vallejl  they  found  a  race  there  preceding  them.  This  tradition 
was  learned  by  Heckewelder,  a  Moravian  missionaiy-  among 
that  people.  According  to  this,  the  two  races,  the  Leni  Lenape 
and  the  Iroquois,  emigrating  from  the  far  west,  formed  a  con- 
federacy and  united  their  forces  against  a  common  foo.  This 
was  a  powerful  nation  whom  their  spies  had  discovered  in  the 
country  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  called  Telegewi,  more 

Sroperly  Alegewi,  who  had  built  many  large  towns  on  the  rivers 
owing  through  their  land.  This  people  were  a  remarkably  tall 
and  stout  race,  higher  in  stature  than  the  tallest  of  the  Lenape, 
but  were  finally  overcome  and  expelled  from  their  territory  and 
fled  down  the  Mississippi,  whence  they  never  returned. 

(2)  There  are  skulls  and  skeletons  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  river,  and  in  other  localities,  so  buried  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  idea  that  they  were  the  remains  of  those  slain  in  battle,  and 
the  difference  in  form  is  very  marked.  The  evidence  given  by 
skulls  and  skeletons  is,  however,  not  altogether  reliable.  There 
are  skulls  and  skeletons  found  in  tumuli  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Erie  w^hich  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Iroquois  or  Algon- 
quins. There  are  skulls  and  skeletons  found  on  river  banks,  i 
gravel  beds,  and  not  buried  in  mounds,  on  the  Ohio  river,  whi 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Mound  Builders. 

The  conquering  people  and  the  conquered  seem  to  have 


buried  together,  and  at  present  the  distinction  between  the  tw< 
races  cannot  be  known.     We  may  suppose  the  conquering  peo— 


^  J 
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pie  to  have  been  combative  by  nature,  and  in  babit  and  life  a 
■~sce  of  hanten,  and  such  the  Indiana  have  proved  themselvee 
to  be.  The  conquered  were  probably  peacable  in  their  vjaye, 
clomestic  in  their  tastes,  given  to  agriculture,  and  very  religious 
by  nature.  It  has  been  imagined  mat  the  different  ekullB  which 
liave  been  discovered  indicate  tliese  diverse  qualities  and  that 
'fche  diatinction  between  the  Ked  Indians  and  the  Mound  Build- 
ers can  be  discovered  in  their  posthumous  remains.  The  stndy 
of  craniology  is  at  that  stage  however  that  nothing  decisive  con- 
cerning the  ethnic  traits  of  these  prehistoric  people  can  be  deter- 
xnined  by  it.  The  chronological  succesBiou  and  the  ethnical 
differences  must  be  subjected  to  far  more  critical  and  careful 
etudy  before  we  can  arrive  at  definite  conclusions.  Other  skulls 
liave  been  exhumed  from  the  depths  of  mounds  in  the  Missis- 
eippi  Valley  which  have  been  pronounced  by  some  to  be  Mound 
!Builders,  and  by  others  to  be  no  other  than  the  skulls  of  Shaw- 
mees,  a  race  who  once  inhabited  a  large  district  in  this  valley. 

(3)  The  earthworks  mnst  therefore  be  relied  upon  mainly  in 
seeking  the  evidence  upon  this  question.  It  is  very  certain  that 
in  this  respect  there  were  great  differences  between  the  popula- 
tions who  formerly  occupied  this  territory.  It  is  well  known 
*hat  the  Red  Indians  were  accustomed  to  erect  fortifications,  or 
^lefensive  enclosures,  and  that  stockades  were  common  among 
-chem  oven  before  the  advent  of  tlie  whites.  The  defensive  en- 
^oeures  found  within  the  territory  of  the  Mound  Builders  were 
yrobably  those  of  the  Red  Indians.  Their  resemblance  to  those 
■^hicb  are  known  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Iroquois  and 
<Jther  tribes  is  great.     Their  situation  upon  the  summits  of  hills 
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ill  various  impregnable  positions  shows  that  they  were  erect 
by  a  warlike  people.  Their  simplicity  of  structure  is  also  o 
servable.  A  simple  earth  wall  enclosing  an  open  space,  ne 
some  stream  or  spring,  and  either  completly  isolated  from  eve 
other— or  possibly  corresponding  to  some  opposing  enclosure 
another  locality — formed  the  defense  of  the  Red  Indians. 

The  works  of  the  Mound  Builders  in  the  same  region  are 
great  contrast.  Frecjuently  erected  in  rich  and  fertile  valley 
without  regard  to  the  defensive  nature  of  the  locality,  oft 
complicated  in  their  architecture,  containing  squares,  circles,  p« 
allel  wavti,  altars  and  platforms,  extending  over  a  great  range 
territory,  and  evidently  connected,  having  always  some  religio 
significance  both  in  their  structure  and  in  their  locality,  it  wou 
seem  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  works  of  the  Mou: 
Bui  Mel's  were  erected  by  an  entirely  different  class  of  peo{ 
from  the  Red  Indians.  History  records  the  tribes  which  W6 
dwelling  in  this  territory  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  wh 
man,  and  describes  their  residences  and  their  habits,  but  t 
testimony  of  history  concerning  these  cannot  apply  to  the  m; 
terious  structures  of  the  Mound  Buildei*s. 

The  testimony  given  by  the  historians  of  De  Soto's  expediti 
is  to  the  same  effect.  That  expedition  was  through  the  territc 
of  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  far  more  permanent  in  their  lo< 
tion  and  much  more  given  to  agricultui'e  than  the  noma( 
warlike  tribes  of  the  North,  yet  even  these  are  described  as  1 
ing  in  stockades  or  enclosures,  which  were  as  distinct  from  t 
complicated  earthworks  of  this  same  region  as  are  the  milita 
structures  of  the  Ohio  valley  from  the  works  of  the  Mou 
Builders  of  the  same  locality.  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  who  is  inclin 
to  the  opinion  that  the  southern  Indians  were  of  the  same  ra 
with  the  Mound  Builders  of  that  region,  says  that,  "even  upor 
cursory  examination  of  these  groups  of  mounds,  with  the 
attendant  ditches,  earth-walls  and  fish  preserves,  it  is  difllicult 
resist  the  impression  that  they  are  the- remains  of  a  people  mc 
patient  of  labor,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  iioraac 
tribes  which,  within  the  memory  of  the  whites,  clung  aroui 
and  devoted  to  f<eeondary  ^iach  these  long-deserted  moiiumei)t< 

The  testimony  of  Adair,  of  Bartram,  and  nearly  every  tra 
eller  who  had  an  opportunity  to  see  this  territory'  when  it  w 
occupied  l)y  the  later  aborigines,  is  that  these  tribes  were  on 
occupying  works  which  had  been  erected  by  a  preceding  ai 
entirely  different  class  of  pe<)])le.  The  description  given  by  I 
Bry  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  the  Knight  of  Elvas,  and  the  early  hi 
torians,  essentially  confirm  the  same  opinion. 

The  burial  customs  which  prevailed  in  this  valley  are  all 
sometimes  referred  to  as  indications  that  there  were  differei 
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races  inhabiting  it.     Isaac  Taylor  says  that  the  Turanian  race, 
of  which  the  Chinese,  the  Mongols,  and  the  Tartars  are  existing 
Jf^presentatives,  were  preeminently  the  tomb-builders  of  earth. 
He  gays  that  this  race  was  the  first  to  spread  beyond  the  cradle 
of   mankind,  and  that  they  seem  to  form  the  chronological  sub- 
stratum of  the  whole  world.     He  has  endeavored  also  to  show 
from  certain  linguistic  traits  that  the  tomb-building  Etruscans 
belonged  to  the  same  great  stock.     Now  so  far  as  this  test,  if 
*ppli^  to  the  great  divisions  of  the  human  family,  is  proof  of 
affinity,  we  should  have  no   hesitation   in  declaring  that  the 
-M^oiuid  Builders  belonged  to  Turanian  stock,  for  they  were  cer- 
tainly great  tomb  builders.     The  burial  customs  are,  however, 
*^  diverse  and  so  much  the  subject  of  development,  that  it  seems 
difficult  to  ascribe  the  custom  either  to  Turanian,  Aryan  or  any 
other  stock,  much  less  can  we  ascribe  certain  customs  to  the 
^^parate  races.     There  are  different  customs  of  burial  among 
the  aboriginal  races  of  America.   We  are  accustomed  to  classify 
these  modes  of  burial  into  three:  the  recumbent  attitude,  the 
Sitting  posture,  and  the  promiscuous  bone  heap,  and  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  these  different  modes  were  distinctive 
^f  races.     Many  of  the  mounds  present  burial  in  the  recumbent 
attitude.     The  bodies  are  often  also  found  deposited  in  a  circle, 
^r  surrounded  with  circles  of  stones,  as  if  some  religious  signifi- 
**ani;e  was  given  to  the  burial.     It  is  known  that  the  Ked  Indi- 
aiis,  ae  a  general  thing,  either  deposited  their  dead  in  a  sitting 
IK>6ture  or  else  gathered  them  into  bone  heaps,  so  tliat  it  is  at 
best  a  tentative  conclusion  that  the  attitudes  were  indicative  of 
^^e  two  races,  and  we  are  forced  to  say  that  if  we  are  searching 
for  the  race  distributions  and  for  the  race  connections  of  tiis 
"mysterious  people,  aside  from  their  geographical  location  and 
^leir  peculiar  earthworks,  we  have  but  little  evidence  as  to  who 
tney  were  or  to  what  race  they  belonged.     The  comparison  of 
^neir  structures  with  one  another,  the  study  of  the  relics  of  their 
^^ktills  and  skeletons,  of  their  burial  customs  and  of  their  sym- 
"^lism,  mav  hereafter  reveal  to  us  more  than  we  know  now,  and 
^^th  this  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject. 

11.  The  division  or  classification  of  the  Mound  Builders,  will 
^cn  next  engage  our  attention.   Taking  for  granted  that  one  i)eo- 
plehave  erected  the  many  structures  now  discovered,  we  propose 
'  ^0  consider  them,  and  see  how  they  differ  among  themselves.     It 

I  niay  be  said,  however,  that  in  giving  this  classification  we  are 
I  oy  no  means  certain  that  we  are  giving  a  cotemporaneous  divis- 
^        ^^^  to  the  people  who  erected  them.     In  fact,  it  is  barely  possi- 

■  We  that  later  Indian  tribes  may  have  erected  one  class  of  works, 

■  ^bile  a  more  ancient  people  may  have  been  the  Mound  Builders 
*       w  another  class.    "The  strange  thing  about  all  these  earthworks 
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is  that  they  so  differ  according  to  geographical  locality,  and  hc^ 
8o  little  evidence  of  successive  erection  in  the  same  territory, 
may  be  that  the  succession  of  forms,  of  eras  of  oon6tructi<: 
shall  be  discovered,  but  for  the  present  onr  only  division  is 
graphical. 

In  looking  over  the  whole  ^reat  territory  which  has  been 
eluded  in  the  habitat  of  the  Mound  Builders,  we  find  at  1 
five  different  systems  of  structures,  each  system  peculiar 
geographical  locality. 
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The  first  Bystem  which  I  shall  mentiou  is  that  found  iu  the 
th  part  of  the-  Mississippi  Valley,  especially  in  the  State  of 
sconsin,  and  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  it  is  tliat  of 

Emblematic  Mounds.  Here  in  this  region,  confined  almost 
ilusively  to  the  small  territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
t  of  the  Mississippi,  are  those  singular  structures  which  have 
attracted  admiration  and  curiosity.  The  peculiarity  of  them 
hat  thev  so  strangely  resemble  the  forms  of  the  various  wild 
mala  oi  the  country.  This,  fancy  extends  to  nearly  all  the 
blematic  mounds  in  this  territory,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
fined  to  any  one  class  of  animals  or  even  to  those  known  to 
It  in  the  region.  If  the  Totems  of  the  different  tribes  or  the 
inities  of  the  people  were  thus  indicated,  we  conclude  that 
rly  all  of  the  animals  with  which  the  people  were  familiar, 
•e  sooner  or  later  thus  symbolized.  On  many  a  hill-top  over- 
ling many  a  beautiful  stream  and  valley  these  silent,  mys- 
OU3  figures  are  seen — silent,  yet  expressive — as  if  the  very  ani- 
s  which  perhaps  this  rude  people  worshipped  as  their  ances- 
•  or  their  divinities,  were  still  sleeping,  but  ready  to  rise  from 
ir  position  at  the  intrusion  of  the  irreverent  visitor.     There 

gigantic-  serpents,  with  their  forms  extending  for  rods, 
Dugh  the  overhanging  forests.  Massive  turtles  lie  sprawled 
the  8ummit  of  the  lofty  hill-tops.  Long  trains  of  'coons  and 
rs  and  wolves  seem  to  follow  one  another  around  the  bend  of 
le  loftv  bluff  which  overlooks  a  beautiful  vallev.  Lizards  and 
poles,  wild  geese  and  herons,  in  fact  all.  that  creep  or  fly  or 
Ik  are  here  represented,  and  in  one  case  it  is  supposed  that 

massive  form  of  the  elephant  which  has  long  been  extinct 
the  continent  has  been  portrayed.  The  race  that  inhabited 
s  rcfriou  were  certainly  a  pecular  peoi)le.  Whatever  their 
s  or  their  connection  with  other  races,  w#  cannot  hesitate  to 
H  them  the  Emblematic  Mound  Builders.  ! 
(2)  The  next  class  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  one  found  just 
Uh  of  these.  They  are  less  marked  than  the  preceding.  The 
junds  are  situated  near  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  its  tribu- 
nes from  the  region  of  the  Wisconsin  to  the  north  of  the  Ohio 
ver,  form  this  second  class.  With  the  exception  of  the  mas- 
"e  pyramid  at  (>ahokia  and  at  St.  Louis,  these  works  are 
dmarj-  Tumuli.  This  is  for  the  most  part  a  prairie  region, 
tiereare  not  many  evidences  of  extensive  settlement  or  popu- 
^  villages,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  but  it  may  be 
^id  to  be  a  region  abounding  with  Tumuli.  Whatever  the  race 
f  the  tribe  was  which  inhabited  this  region,  the  works  are  dis- 
^'^ished  by  their  typical  form. 

There  are  found  in  this  territory  certain  massive  structures 
^hich  have  attracted  general  attention,  but  the  typical  form  is 


> 
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the  ordinary  tumulus  or  burial  mound.  The  work  at  Cahokia 
has  been  described.  Tt  consists  of  a  pyramid  of  vast  height, 
but  it  seems  to  be  an  exception,  no  other  structure  of  the  kind 
being  found  upon  this  region. 

The  mounds,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  along  the 
banks  of  all  the  streams,  have  no  other  peculiarity  than  that  ^•'•t 
they  are  simple  heaps  of  dirt  raised  above  the  surface  and 
rounded  over,  but  having  no  emblematic  form  and  no  particular 
significance  in  their  shape.  So  far  as  they  have  been  examined, 
they  have  been  proved  to  contain  human  remains,  with  the  various 
relics  which  belong  to  a  rude  and  barbarous  people.  The  loca- 
tion of  these  burial-heaps  is  probably  more  significant  than 
their  shape.  They  are  generally  situated  upon  the  high  bluffs 
which  border  the  streams  and  overlook  the  valleys  of  the 
Streams.  At  times  the  choice  of  the  spot  for  their  erection 
seems  to  have  been  with  a  view  to  a  military  defense.  As 
burial-places  they  would  naturally  be  located  on  high  land, 
where  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  would  be  an  object;  but  there 
are  locations  where  the  connnanding  prospect  for  miles  away 
would  indicate  that  it  was  not  merely  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
but  the  extent  of  view  which  ruled  in  their  erection.  Why  a 
burial-heap  should  also  be  chosen  as  a  signal-station,  we  are  not 
able  to  say ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  mysterious  connec- 
tion between  the  burial  of  their  dead  and  their  defense  of  the 
living,  which  can  be  plainly  seen  now  in  the  location  of  their 
structures.  This  is  true  of  the  emblematic  mounds.  These  are 
almost  always  located  as  if  they  were  designed  for  military  pur- 
poses. We  can  understand  how  this  could  be,  for  these  struct- 
ures may  have  been  designed  *^o  commemorate  the  tribal  gods  ^'f 
or  guardian  divinities,  and  therefore  would  naturally  be  erected 
with  a  view  to  defense,  each  emblematic  mound  being  a  signal- 
station,  as  if  the  guardian  divinity  was  not  only  dwelling  among 
the  people,  but  watching  the  tribe  against  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy  in  the  distance.  But  as  to  these  structures  which  have 
no  emblematic  form,  it  would  be  difficult  to  jascribe  any  such 
idea;  yet  we  are  impressed  with  this  fact,  that  the  burial-places 
of  these  people  were  chosen  partly,  at  least,  with  a  view  to  their 
defense.  This  class  of  works  extended  over  the  prairie  region, 
from  the  head-waters  of  the  Wabash  on  one  side,  to  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Missouri  on  the  other;  and  from  the  line  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  on  the  north,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on 
the  south — a  vast  territory,  which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  one 
unbroken  plain.  The  traces  of  the  prehistoric  times  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  solitude  of  the  prairies  was  unbroken,  a  few 
mounds  only  being  left  to  show  that  they  were  at  all  inhabited; 
but  the  streams  indicate  that  a  vast  and  lively  population  did 
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inhabit  this  region.  The  evidences  of  their  existence  are  their 
bnrial-heaps,  and  so  this  region  may  be  regarded  as  the  home  of 
he  Burial- Mound  Builder.  All  that  we  can  say  of  their 
itmctures  is,  that  they  were  burial-heaps. 

(3)  A  third  class*  of  structures  will  engage  our  attention. 
)n  the  Ohio  river,  especially  in  the  region  drained  by  its  tribu- 
aries  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  southward  of  it,  we  find  a  large 
mraber  of  earthworks  which  are  unlike  anything  else  upon  the 
sontineiit.  These  are  composed  of  numerous  and  varied  and 
omplicated  works.  They  are  not  merely  burial-heaps  or  solid 
mblematic  mounds,  but  are  composed  of  walls  and  platforms 
nd  tnmcated  pyramids  and  altars  and  graded  ways.  The  most 
ommoii  and  perhaps  tvpical  forms  of  this  region  may  be  called 
be  sacred  enclosures.  There  are  several  kinds  of  these  enclos- 
res:  one  consisting  of  a  simple  square  and  circle,  which  are 
enerally  connected,  and  another  a  sijuare  enclosure  containing 
yraniida  or  platforms,  and  attended  with  various  other  walls 
iid  ways,  which  evidently  had  a  religious  significance;  and  still 
there,  which  consist  of  long  parallel  walls  and  complicated  dr- 
ies and  altars,  forming  a  mysterious  and  strange  combination 
f  works,  which  no  one  yet  has  been  able  to  explain. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  structures  were  erected  with 
religious  view  controlling,  but  a  religion  entirely  different  from 
lat  which  is  seen  in  either  of  the  preceding  classes.  A  much 
lore  elaborate  and  advanced  system  must  have  prevailed  among 
K»e  who  erected  them.  A  complicated  system  of  symbolism 
also  shown  by  them.  It  would  seem  from  their  curious  shapes 
jd  from  their  great  extent,  as  well  as  from  their  elaborateness 
'  design,  that  they  were  erected  under  the  rule  of  a  powerful 
riesthood.  There  are  found  among  them  ordinary  burial  heaps 
id  (K'casionally  an  emblematic  structure,  but  the  typical  works 
■e,  as  has  been  indicated,  those  of  the  sacred  enclosures.  This 
■gion  is  the  home  of  the  religious  structures  of  the  Mound 
uilders. 

[^)  A  fourth  class  of  works  is  found  to  the  southward  of  the 
Wo  river,  a  region  which  extends  from  the  Mississippi  river 
1  one  side  to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghauies  on  the  other,  and  from 
'6  valley  of  the  Ohio  river  on  the  north  to  that  of  the  Cumber- 
Jid  and  Tennessee  on  the  south.  This  is  a  mountainous  and 
^ed  territory,  and  the  works,  as  a  general  thing,  correspond 
,  the  character  of  the  territory.     They  are  almost  universally 

a  military  character.  They  have  been  frequently  described, 
^^  are  of  so  marked  a  military  character  that  they  are  supposed 
>  Some  to  have  been  the  works  of  white  men.  It  has  been  said 
*t  the  track  of   De  Soto  could  be  traced  by  these  military 

•SeePUtel. 
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works,  and  that  they  must  have  been  built  by  his  party.  Tl^^v 
are,  however,  evidently  the  works  of  the  Mound  JBuilders.  I^ 
has  been  said  that  these  fortifications  were  the  works  of  tbc 
Mandens,  and  that  they  derived  the  knowledge  of  their  art  hrotn 
the  Welch,  under  Prince  Madock,  who  is  supposed  to  h^tvc 
sailed  with  a  colony  to  this  country  in  the  first  part  of  the  fain"* 
teenth  century.  The  works,  however,  and  their  contents,  do  xiot 
differ  from  other  earthworks  in  this  country,  except  in  thoir 
typical  character.  They  consist  largely  of  earth- walls,  whicJ* 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  enclosures  of  ancient  villag'es. 
Their  locations  show  that  they  were  chosen  for  defense.  W^e 
have  found  no  evidence  that  in  their  structure  they  were  anj" 
more  advanced  in  military  art  than  others.  One  peculiarity  of 
these  works  is  that  they  contain  oftentimes  stone  cists  or  graire*- 
This  peculiarity  of  the  burial  places  is,  perhaps,  as  distinctive 
as  even  the  earth-walls  or  defensive  structures.  It  would  seeiw 
that  the  custom  of  building  a  stone  chamber  for  deposit!  i^ 
their  dead  was  common  throughout  this  region.  Such  chamber** 
are  also  found  as  far  north  as  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  as  far  west  as  the  Missouri  river,  but  they  were  structui"'es 
that  seemed  to  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  region.  Those 
may  have  been  erected  by  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  "Ghouanons 
or  the  Shawnees,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  they  belonged  ^^ 
the  race  who  erected  the  fortifications  and  defenses.  This  regi^^^ 
is  the  home  of  the  military  or  defensive  earthworks. 

(5)  There  is  a  wide-spread  territory  adjoining  the  Gulf  o* 
Mexico  whore  pf/ra7nid^  are  the  typical  structures.  Everywho** 
in  this  region  the  elevated  platform  was  erected,  and  along  wi^^u 
it,  the  circular  mound  for  the  temple,  and  between  them  oft^^" 
times  the  chunky  yard  and  the  public  square,  the  usual  accox^*' 
paniments  of  a  native  village  and  of  royal  authority.  The  n^*^ 
distinction  is  manifest  in  this  form  of  structure,  and  nowho^^ 
else  do  we  find  it.  There  are  found  in  the  region  numero'**^ 
tumuli,  and  occasionally  a  fortified  place  resembling  those  foux'^ 
elsewhere,  but  the  chunky  yard,  t\\e  pyramid^  and  the  cone-li^^ 
earthworks  are  peculiar  to  this  region. 

The  five  sections  are  thus  marked  by  five  distinct  classes  ^^^ 
structures,  and  it  seems  probable  that  that  numl^er  of  races  &^' 
isted  in  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  division  mit^^ 
is  geographical,  but  it  may  be  that  the  rise  of  population  a*^^ 
the  growth  of  each  tribe  into  its  own  territory  may  have  ma^3^ 
the  geographical  lines  distinctive  even  of  the  ethnical  diviai 

The  further  division  of  these  separate  classes  or  racea  ii4 
be  given  also  as  the  tribal  lines,  also  followed  by  minor 
graphical  divisions  in  each  separate  territory,  but  this 
now  be  presented. 
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This  distinction  has  been  made  in  some  cases  according  to  the 
stractures,  and  each  tribe  recognized  by  its  peculiar  earthworks, 
but  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  general  classifica- 
tion. 

III.  One  more  inquiry  presents  itself  before  we  finish  this  in- 
teresting but  very  general  review,  and  that  is :  What  were  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  the  Mound  Builders?     The  answer  to 
this  inquiry  involves  a  system  of  generalizing  for  which  some 
may  not  be  prepared.     The  study  of  the  Mound  Builders  has 
usually  been   conducted  with  the  close   observation   of  three 
classes  of  evidences.     1st.  Their   relics.     2d.  Their  works  or 
structures.     3d.  Their  skulls  or  skeletons. 

In  examining  the  traces  of  this  mysterious  people,  we  have  to 
take  them  all  in  a  collective  capacity,  and  with  a  mere  compre- 
hengive  method  draw  our  conclusions.  Perhaps,  however,  this 
broader  style  of  reasoning  may  be  just  as  safe  and  profitable. 
The  first  peculiarity  of  the  Mound  Builders,  to  which  we  would 
refer,  was  their  advance  in  culture  and  mechanical  skill.  This 
^e  learn  not  onlv  from  their  relics,  which  mav  be  known  by 
their  great  perfection,  but  by  all  the  evidences  presented.  The 
Mound  Builders  belonged  to  the  polished  stone  age.  Their 
relics  show  this.  Different  from  the  rude  chipped,  different 
from  those  now  in  use  among  the  Western  tribes.  Their  relics 
^^  marked  by  a  peculiar  finish.  This  is  true  of  their  axes,  of 
their  pipes,  of  their  specimens  of  cloth,  of  their  weaving  imple- 
'Jientg,  and  all  that  is  found  belonging  to  them.  There  are  oc- 
^^onal  specimens  of  copper  found  in  the  mounds  which  show 
that  they  used  metal,  and  the  ancient  mines  of  Lake  Superior 
^ere  probably  worked  by  them,  but  this  is  not  distinctive, 
for  the  same  metal  was  known  to  be  common  among  the  tribes 
of  the  east,  and  even  to  the  nations  of  Mexico  and  the  west. 

The  verj'  earthworks  bear  more  evidences,  in  their  elaborate 

*^d  complicated  systems  and  Jheir  architectural  finish,  than  they 

do  in  their  massiveness.     It  is  strange  that  there  are  no  traces  of 

houses  anywhere  among  their  work^-even  those  described  by  the 

^ly  explorers  are  not  now  known.     But  the  platforms  are  left 

*^d  we  cannot  but  believe  that  there  was  much  skill  in  ever\'- 

^ng,  erecting  habitations,  palaces,  and  even  temples   among 

those  early  races.     No  distinction  has  yet  been  made  in  the 

^chitecture  or  relics  of  America,  such  as  prevails  in  Europe  be- 

^^n  the  Paleolithic,  Neolithic  or  Bronze  ages.    But  for  skill  in 

^  Mid  architecture  we  may  suppose  the  Mound  Builders  to  be 

^ly  equal  to  the  cultus  of  the  Bronze  age,  and  perhaps  almost 

^▼ed  at  the  point  attained  by  the  Lacustrine  inhabitants  of 

SwitEerknd  and  Italv. 
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(2)  Their  agricultural  state  is  another  distinguishing  feature,  ^^^•e. 
This  is  shown  by  their  relics  as  well  as  by  the  location  of  theirmiiMr 
earthworks.     The  one  fact  which  impresses  every  observer  ie^  i  is 
that  they  have  chosen  the  very  best  spots  for  their  residences 
and  their  chief  seats  of  government  are  located  even  in  the^^-^ie 
choicest  of  these.    Agriculture  ruled  them,  however,  in  the  selec — 
tion.     At  times  we  mav  see  evidence  that  the  water  course 
some   influence,   and   possibly  the  convenience  of   access,  but*  -K"Jt 
always  their  largest  settlements  were  in  the  richest  agriculturaKT..^^ 
regions.     With  other  tribes  the  fortification  and  defense 
the  common   forms,  and  the  agricultural  seemed  subordinate.  - 
Occasionally  the  Mound  Builders  combined  the  two,  def ensive^^  ~e 
and   agricultural   with   especial   wisdom,  but  the  agricultural --^al 
always  predominates  and  the  defenses  are  subordinate.     Th 
relics  of  the  Mound  Builders  indicate  the  same  fact.     Whil 
there  are  arrow  heads,  spear  points,  lances  and  badges  of 
discovered,  yet  much  the  largest  number  of  specimens  are  thosi 
used  in  the  peaceable  employments.     Here  are  axes,  .fleshers 
chisels  and  gouges  in  gi-eat  numbers.     Hoes  also  and   spad 
made  of  stone,  occasionally  the  most  elaborate  copper  imple- 
ments are  those  used  for  agriculture,  either  as  plough  points 
cutting  knives,  needles  and  bodkins.    Their  pottery  always  indi 
cates  not  only  great  finish,  considerable  artistic  and  imitative "% 
skill,  but  shows  that  a  leisurely  and  peaceable  state  was  the  on 
which  abounded  among  them.     Sometimes  to  be  sure  their 
tery  contains  the  representations  of  the  militaiy  head-dresses  o; 
their  warriors,  and  give  traces  of  the  different  military  ranks,  b 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  human  figures  are  in  the  comical  o 
leisurely  mood,  which  indicate  a  peaceable  and  even  merry  conr:^^^^"" 
dition.     Pottery  was  the  work  mainly  of  women.     It  is  amusin^^^^  ^^ 
at  times  to  see  the   whimsical  shapes  which   these  specimen^^*^  ^°® 
assume,  and  we  may  almost  imagine  the  hearty  laugh  which  mui^-«'-^^^ 
have  followed  when  some  of  thesQ  ridiculous  figures  came  fron::^^:^^^™ 
the  hands  of  the  merry  moulder  of  them.     One  peculiar  littlX-:*  "^^^ 
specimen  represents  exactly  the  shape  of  a  little  child's  sockC^"^^^N 
just  as  if  the  little  foot  had  been  drawn  out  of  it  and  left  it  a'-^^   *'^ 
limp  and  careless,  and  we  can  picture  the  very  domestic  stats' -^^*^ 
which   gave  the  leisure  and  the  disposition  to  imitate  such        ^^.* 
thing.     The  needles  and  bodkins  and  many  articles  used  iSz       ^fl 
weaving  also  reveal  to  us  still  more  of  the  quiet  agricultural  staB  -^*^^ 
in  which  the  people  dwelt. 

(3)  A  third  peculiarity  distinguishing  them  was  their  highlK^-^ 
developed  religious  condition.     This  too,  is  shown  by  the  v 
traces  of  them  which  come  to  our  knowledge.     Nothiixg  is  mo: 
impressive  than  this  evidence  of  the  strong  religious  sentimeK?/ 
which  prevailed  among  them;  everythiilg  connected  seems  per- 
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vaded  with  it.  If  their  artistic  skill  is  apparent  in  their  works, 
if  i  quiet  agricultural  state  is  shown  by  the  character  of  their 
implements  and  structures,  much  more  does  the  religious  design 
express  itself.  Scarcely  anything  could  so  distinguish  their 
massive  and  elaborately  finished  earthworks.  It  is  the  one  thing 
which  reveals  itself  as  ruling  the  people.  On  every  hillside,  in 
everj-  valley,  in  the  midst  or  their  agricultural  plains,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  many  beautiful  streams  we  see  evidences  of  a 
most  powerful  and  wonderful  religious  system  almost  ec^ual  to 
that  grand  and  powerful  system  which  ruled  the  Aztecs  under 
the  Montezumas.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  power 
under  which  this  i>eople  was  governed,  and  the  system  according 
to  which  their  society  was  organized.  If  we  look  at  the  great 
earthworks  found  among  them,  the  pyramids  so  massive  and 
grand,  at  the  inrunense  and  lofty  circles  which  are  so  numerous, 
at  the  temple  platforms  and  altars,  if  we  look  at  the  emblematic 
figures  surmounting  the  lofty  hill-tops,  or  at  the  innumerable 
burial  heaps  or  tombs  so  scattered  all  over  this  great  territory, 
we  shall  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  this,  that  religion  was  the 
mling  motive. 
Nor  does  it  matter  if  we  sav  that  there  are  traces  of  different 

4.  

religioiis  faiths  among  them.  The  rude  Totem  worship  may 
have  prevailed  among  the  Mound  Builders  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Animism  of  the  lower  or  less  advanced  kind  embodied  itself  in 
their  works.  The  more  advanced  sun-worship  may  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  southern  races,  as  was  shown  to  the  explorers 
through  their  territory,  or  the  elaborate  system  of  ancestor 
worship,  or  Montezuma-like  king  worship  may  have  existed 
among  the  tribes  on  the  Ohio  river.  Yet  religion  was  the  one 
thing  which  is  most  apparent  in  all  the  structures.  The  em- 
Wematic  animal  mounds,  the  lofty  pyramids,  the  complicated 
circles,  walls  and  systems  of  earthworks,  all  show  that  it  was 
^ligion  which  ruled  the  people.  Surely  the  fortified  places 
^t  of  the  Allegliany  mountains  give  no  such  traces;  the  Ilr)ck 
Fortresses  and  jPueblos  of  the  western  nations  reveal  no  such 
^v*tem,  and  scarcely  do  even  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  Aztecs 
exhibit  any  more  strength  to  the  religious  belief.  Religion  was 
the  great  peculiarity  of  the  Mound  Builders. 

There  are  many  elalx)rate  and  strange  systems  of  works  which 
^'^  be  explained  on  no  other  supposition.  There  are  traces  of 
^t  brought  out  more  and  more  from  the  inscribed  stones  and 
^Dgraved  shells  which  have  been  discovered. 

At  times  these  earthworks  assume  geometrical  figures,  as  if 
"^  builders  understood  the  symbolism  of  the  circle  and  square 
•j^d  triangle,  and  sought  to  combine  them  in  one ;  and  again, 
^®  moat  striking  resemblance  to  the  ornaments  worn  upon  the 
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person  is  apparent,  as  if  they  sought  to  placfie  on  the  breast  on^ 
nature  the  significant  emblems  or  the  sacred  representatioi 
which  their  priestly  rulers  were  accustomed  to  wear. 

The  resemblance  of  some  of  their  earthworks  to  the  saci 
stones  and  symbols  which  have  been  discovered  has  im[ 
many  a  student  of   their  relics;    and   the  wonderful   mysteryg^ — 
according  to  which  their  works  are  attended  also  shows  that 
religious  system  which  we  do  not  understand  was  the  motive 
with  which  they  were  erected. 

There  are  especial  evidences  in  the  grand  and  mysteriou^^ 
system  of  symbolism  which  prevailed  among  this  strange  peo- 
ple.    No  people  on  the  continent,  except  those  who  have  beei 
advanced  far  in  culture,  have  shown  so  much  religious  symbol- 
ism.    The  Egyptians  have  their  elaborate  system,  the 
have  theirs,  and  the  Persians  theirs,  and  the  Mexicans  theirs; 
but  nowhere  among  so  rude,  uncivilized  and  uneducated  peoph 
do  we  find  so  much  that  is  significant.     Without  alphabet  oi 
literature,  without  history,  or  connection  with  other  nation&^.a::i^g^ 
this  people,  in   the   center  of   the  American    Continent, 
among  them  a  system  of  symbolism  which  was  expressive  anc>, 
profound. 

The  great  work  of  the  antiquarian  is  so  to  study  their  BtFUCIt^^:^^^^^ 
ures  and  their  relics  as  to  determine  something  in  reference  t^  ^^ 
the  religion  which  prevailed  among  them.  The  beauty  of  locfc,^:^^^^^^ 
tion  in  which  their  religious  structures  are  found,  the  wonderfr^-*-^.£jj 
correspondence  between  the  very  forms  which  they  assume 
the  landscape  itself,  impress  us  with  the  thought  that  natur-, 
worship,  in  its  highest  perfection,  prevailed  among  this  mys^^  ^ate- 
rious  people;  but  it  remains  still  a  problem  what  the  syBt<:a^  tern 
was,  and  how  far  it  resembled  those  known  to  history,,  and  de- 

scribed and  classified  by  authors  familiar  with  the  native  tribo-taae  of 
the  same  and  other  localities  on  the  continent.     By  these  tfc=riree 
things,  however,  art,  agriculture  and  religion,  the  Mound  Bu^^ild- 
ers  may  be  distinguished. 
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BRADY'S  LEAP,  AND  OTHER  FACTS  OF  INDIAN  HISTORY. 

BY  J.  P.  WOODRUFF,  RAVENNA,  O. 

Portage  County  remained  an  unbroken  wilderness  until  the 
'J^onth  of  May,  1799,  at  which  time  a  settlement  was  made  in 
^antua  Township,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.     At  that 
"Hie  this  region  was  the  home  of  the  Oneidas,  Mohawks,  and 
other  tribes  of  the  "Six  Nations."    The  favorite  hunting-grounds 
2^  the  Indians  were  at  the  rapids  of  the  Cuyahoga,  in  Hiram 
To^niship,  and  their  winter  residence  was  in  Windham  Town- 
*hipy  in  the  Valley  of  tlie  Mahoning.     These  points  were  con- 
nected by  a  blazed  path  which  passed  through  the  present  town 
^*  Garrettsville.     At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812  the 
Indians  left  to  join  the  British,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
fi"^e  only  returned  to  the  old  camping-ground.     This  small  party 
^as  attacked  at  night  by  a  company  of  whites,  and  four  of  the 
five  were  killed.     The  fifth  escaped,  and  was  the  "last  vestige" 
^f  his  race  in  the  Valley  of  the  Cuyahoga.     An  old  Indian  trail, 
^o  'v^hich  I  have  before  referred,  traversed  the  county  from  east 
^o  -West  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlements.     It  would  seem 
Aat  this  interesting  landmark  was  the  common  highway  from 
I^etroit  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  over  it  large  numbers  of  red  men 
^ere  constantly  passing.     Large  heaps  of  stones  were  found 
along  the  trail,  at  different  places,  and  under  these  stones  human 
skeletons  were  not  unfrequently  found.     It  has  been  surmised 
^hat,  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  Indian  practice — ^that  of 
^"asting  stones  upon  the  grave  of  an  enemy — these  loose  stones 
^^^re  gathered    by  the  traveling  bodies  of  Indians,  along  the 
'^ute,  and  cast  upon  these,  the  graves  of  enemies  slain  in  war. 
I^  that  part  of  the  county  through  which  the  ancient  trail  passed, 
^t^t  and  stone  relics  of  the  last  race  are  found  most  abundantly. 
The«e  specimens  are  often  of  the  best  quality  and  the  most 
skillful  workmaiiship. 

Another  item  of  interest  we  find  in  a  rude  engraving  which, 

^or  over  seventy  years,  was  to  be  seen  on  a  rock  which  overhung 

^e  Cuyahoga  River  in  Franklin  Township.     It  was  a  rude  rep- 

'"'^^eiitation  of  a  turkey's  foot,  and  it  served  for  over  half  a  cen- 

V^^*  to  recall  and  commemorate  one  of  the  most  daring  exploits 

^n  our  early  pioneer  history.     What  Daniel  Boone  was  to  Ken- 

^cky,  Capt.  Samuel  Brady  seems  to  have  been  to  "Western  Vir- 

i        ginia  and  Eastern  Ohio.     He  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  that 

i        Wgc  army  of  grand  old  heroes  who,  in  early  times,  reclaimed 

m       ^e  wilderness  from  the  savage,  and  gave  to  it  the  highest  degree 
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been  written  of  his  life  and  exploits,  but  stories  of  his  cour 
and  perilous  adventures  have  been  handed  do^\^l  from  one  j 
eration  to  another,  and  occasionally  one  of  these  legends  finds 
way  into  print.  But  the  incident  of  which  I  shall  speak 
one  more  directly  connected  with  our  own  local  history,  and 
Brady's  last  and  most  thrilling  adventure.  About  the  year  1 
a  party  of  whites,  under  Brady,  pursued  a  marauding  part^ 
Indians  to  their  village  on  the  Cuyahoga,  in  Summit  Coui 
but,  being  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by  the  enemy,  by  8( 
means  Brady  became  separated  from  his  party,  and  was  in  t 
pursued  by  the  whole  band  of  savages.  Approaching  the  ro 
chasm  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  and  realizing  that  his  life 
pended  on  the  leap,  he  concentrated  his  whole  strength, 
cleared  the  chasm  by  a  single  bound.  At  the  point  where 
leap  was  made,  the  shelving  rocks  overhung  the  river,  and  m 
the  width  of  the  channel  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  feet.  Str 
dumb  with  amazement,  it  was  some  time  before  the  pursi 
collected  thought  enough  to  fire  upon  him  and  then  strike 
the  ford,  some  distance  below.  Wounded,  and  profusely  bl( 
ing,  Brady  ran  to  the  lake  which  bears  his  name,  and  eluded 
enemies  by  secreting  himself  in  the  waters  of  the  lake.  C 
grined  at  the  escape  of  their  expected  captive,  the  Indi 
returned  to  the  scene  of  the  leap,  and  after  consultation  deci 
that  the  "pale-face"  was  no  man,  but  a  turkey,  and  that  he  1 
across  the  stream.  As  a  record  of  this  decision,  a  rude  re] 
sentation  of  a  turkey's  foot  was  carved  on  tlie  rock  from  wl 
the  leap  was  made.  In  185G  the  stone  bearing  this  inscripl 
was  quarried,  but  a  block  containing  the  figure  was  presen 
and  removed  to  Pittsburgh. 

On  a  tract  of  high  ground  belonging  to  W.  D.  Rineb 
and  which  lies  about  three  miles  west  of  Ravenna,  there  wai 
Indian  camp  about  a  century  ago,  and  on  this  ground  the  fam 
while  plowing,  has  discovered  two  or  three  walled  enclosi 
which  he  supposes  to  be  graves.  They  are  from  four  to  six  : 
in  length,  and  the  sides,  which  are  regular  are  formed  of  1( 
stones  which  have  a  charred  appearance,  and  which  extend 
ward  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Until  a  few  ji 
since  these  sepulchres,  or  whatever  they  are,  were  overgrown  1 
heavy  sod.  The  vaults  have  never  been  examined  but  the  { 
tleman  will  open  them  in  the  spring,  in  the  presence  of  my 
and  one  or  two  other  interested  parties.  On  the  same  ft 
years  ago,  numerous  valuable  relics  were  found,  but,  throi 
indifference  as  to  their  value  as  specimens,  the  farmer  dispo 
of  them  to  neighbors  and  travelers.  At  one  time,  Mr.  R.  into] 
me,  he  discovered  a  quantity  of  flints,  arrow  points,  etc.,  grou] 
together  in  regular  order — a  miniature  armory,  as  it  were. 
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EXPLORATION    OF    A    ROCKY    SHELTER    IN     BOSTON, 

SUMMIT   COUNTY,   OHIO. 

BY    M.    C.    READ,    UrDSON,    OHIO. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Boston  township  the  best  crop  of  the 

carboniferous  conglomerate  exhibits  bold  bluffs  fissured  with 

i*aviiies,  with  large  waves  of  detached  rocks  at  the  base  of  the 

WuflFs,  where  the  rock  has  been  undermined  and  broken  by  its 

own  weight,  or  else  detached  and  pushed  out  of  place  by  the 

^c^-      So-called  caves,  which   are   simply  long  fissures   in   the 

^^cks,  are  abundant,  often  with  springs  of  pure  water  at  the 

Attorn,  while  the  margin  and  detached  rocks  form   frequent 

shelters  which  would  be  attractive  places  for  residences  to  those 

enable  to  build  comfortable  dwellings.     Among  the  detached 

^"^^cke  is  one  shelter  composed  of  two  large  blocks  twenty  or 

^^  rnore  feet  in  diameter,  separated  about  fifteen  feet,  with  a 

^^ge  block  rising  upon  the  top  at  the  height  of  about  twelve 

^®^t,  making  a  large,  perfectly  protected  room,  open  only  at  the 

^prth  and  south,  and  the  northern  opening  thoroughly  protected 

^^^iti  storms  by  its  close  proximity  to  the  adjacent  bluff.     Such 

^  'X^ck-shelter  it  is  evident  would  afford  a  much  better  family 

<lMrelling  than  could  be  easily  erected  without  cutting-tools,  and 

^^uld  certainly  be  occupied  by  people  having  the  characteristics 

^^    our  native  races.     The  abundant  springs  of  water,  the  abun- 

^^Hc5e  of  game  to  be  found  in  this  wood-covered,  broken  region, 

^^t  far  from  the  river  which  was  one  of  their  channels  of  com- 

^^^ttication,  would  be  sure  to  attract  settlers. 

Y    T'he  exploration  of  this  shelter  was  made  in  the  early  part  of 

^^e,  1878.     After  removing  a  few  inches  of  vegetable  mold, 

^     ^^ixture  of   ashes  and  earth  was  reached,  extending  to  the 

j^X^th  of  from  four  and  one-half  to  five  feet,  at  the  bottom  fiU- 

^^&    "fissures  and  covering  rocks,  fragments  that  originally  partly 

j^    ^^V^pied  the  floor  of  the  shelter,  and  which  the  occupants  did 

g^  ^      attempt  to  remove.     These  scattered   blocks  covered  the 

j»  ^^y  debris  conglomerate,  and  were  gradually  buried  beneath 

j^^^       accumulated  deposits  of  ashes  and  dirt,  the  evidences  of 

^-continued  occupancy. 

_  he  whole  of  this  material  was  filled  with  evidences  of  the 

^Y^'^Vipancy  of  the  place  as  a  human  residence — pottery,  bones, 

^^   ^Xlfl  and  stone  implements.     In  the  deposit  of  these  there  was 

^^         eudden  transition ;    the  bones  near  the  top  were  in  a  good 

g  ^'^^  of  preservation,  those  that  had  not  been  changed  by  the 

vT^^    uot  blackened  but  colored  yellow  by  lapse  of  time.     These 

^^^^»me  darker  and  less  abundant  as  the  excavation  was  carried 

^^per,  and  substantially  disap])eared  before  the  bottom  of  the 

'^^vation  was  reached,  showing  that  the  earliest  occupancy  was 
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SO  long  ago  that  the  deposited  bones  in  the  dry  shelter  had 
consumed  by  time. 

Over  two  hundred  and  fifty  fragments  of  pottery  were 
lected.     This  had  been  manufactured  in  the  immediate  nei 
borhood,  for  it  was  composed  of  clay  in  which  had  been  mi 
coarsely  pulverized  fragments  of  tjae  quartz  pebbles  of  the  c- 
glomerate.     It  was  all  coarse,  without  any  attempt  at  omanv 
tation  for  the  sake  of  ornament.     The  outside  of  most  of^ 
and  the  inside  of  part  of  it,  was  minutely  worked  with  irre  ^ 
lar,  sharply  defined  depressions  or  casts — ^not  the  marks  of  h: 
ket  work  or  braided  grass,  but  such  as  would  be  produced  iz 
mold  for  the  formation  of  the  vessel  had  been  lined  with 
macerated  and  beaten  inner  bark  of  the  elm  or  basswood.     1 
mode  of  manufacture  e\4denced   is  as  follows:     A  cavity  ^ 
formed  in  earth  or  sand,  of  the  form  of  the  outside  of  the  w 
sel ;  a  coating  of  bark  was  prepared  by  macerating  in  wa^ 
beating  it  with  stones  until  the  fibres  were  partially  separa " 
and  the  whole  mass  pliable  and  plastic,  with  which  the  cav^ 
was  then  lined,  and  the  prepared  clay  plastered  upon  the  ins 
of  this  lining.     After  it  had  sufliciently  dried,  the  whole  v 
lifted  out  of  the  mold,  and  ultimately  burned  in  the  fire, 
other  cases  a  mold  was  found  of  the  form  of  the  inside  of  "^ 
vessel,  which  was  in  like  manner  covered  with  the  bark,  and  "« 
clay  plastered  upon  the  inside  of  it. 

Three  forms  of  the  rims  or  upper  edges  of  the  vessels  w- 
observed^-one  terminating  abruptly,  vnthout  any  curve  or  ang 
one  with  an  outer  angle  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  tf 
margin,  and  one  with  a  graceful  outward  curve.  Small  hm 
were  made  in  the  pottery,  when  moist,  near  the  rim,  and  in  C 
fragment  a  hole  had  been  drilled,  of  a  conical  form,  aftefl 
was  burned  probably — certainly  after  it  was  dr}'.  The  pottc 
near  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  was  less  abundant,  and  ^ 
heavier  and  coarser  than  that  near  the  top,  but  manufactured 
a  similar  manner. 

The  stone  implements  were  abundant,  but  most   of   th* 
crude  and  coarse.     Only  eleven  flint  or  chert  implements,  t^ 
among  these,  two  perfect  small  arrow-points,  one  fragment 
a  spear,  two  scrapers  and  one  rimmer;  the  others  were  flakes 
irregular  fragments. 

There  was  only  one  fragment  of  a  polished-stone  implemea 
this  was  the  bit  of  a  flat-sided  celt  or  gouge,  which  was  of  earn 
cial  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  broken  at  the  em 
and  repaired  by  bringing  the  nicked  part  down  to  an  edge;  l3 
was  done  by  pecking  out  the  substance  of  the  stone  in  agnxT 
running  back  a  little  over  an  inch,  till  a  new  edge  was  obtaim 
by  a  depression  in  the  bit.  The  repaired  portion  wasnotpoliflte 
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rrhere  was  one  fragment  of  a  dressed-granite  hammer,  several 
w^ater-wom   boulders,   evidently   gathered   for  hammer-stones, 
fourteen  flakes  from  the  conglomerate  pebbles,  and  sixteen  from 
w^ater-wom  drift  pebbles.     Both  of  these  materials  were  util- 
ized  by  striking  a  slice  from  one  side,  which  would  naturally 
produce  a  cutting  edge  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  at  which  the 
breaking  force  was  applied.      Oblate  forms  of  these  pebbles 
were  united,  and  the  rude  artisans  seem  to  have  learned  that  the 
lines  of  cleavage  in   pebbles  of  that  form  would  always  be 
through  the  largest  diameter.      One  wrought  but   unfinished 
stone  implement  was  found,  of  the  form  called  by  some  "  twine- 
twistere,"  but  unpolished  and  without  perforations.     It  was  from 
the  material  of  the  local  shales. 

The  most  abundant  of  the  stone  implements  were  cutting- 
tools  or  knives.  Of  these,  seventy-five  were  gathered  up,  made 
from  the  local  shales  and  the  metamorphic  slate  of  the  drift. 
Tliey  were  all  primitive  forms  of  the  stone  knife,  the  material 
pplit  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  one  or  more  cutting  edges,  • 
without  any  attempt  to  secure  any  particular  form,  some  show- 
ing that  after  the  cutting-edge  had  been  dulled  by  use  it  was 
sharpened  by  blows  upon  the  edge. 

Besides  these,  there  were  about  twenty  other  rock  fragments, 
apparently  broken  out  for  rude  scrapers,  or  as  material  from 
^hich  to  make  cutting-tools. 

All  these  articles  showed  a  meagre  supply  of  material,  and 

"^t  little  skill  in  the  art  of  adapting  this  material  for  use.    The 

p"^at  bulk  of  the  material  was  from  the  immediate  neighbor- 

T^^od;  the  pebbles  of  the  conglomerate  were  of  the  drift  and 

^^  shales  which  crop  out  in  the  Cuyahoga  valley. 

^ot  a  single  article  was  found  designed  for  ornament,  nor 
U^  ^J8  there  any  attempt  to  ornament  any  of  the  articles  found. 
^"€rything  seemed  adapted   to  the  necessities  of  a  very  low 
^  ^^age  life,  warmth  and  food. 

*Ihe  abundance  of  bone  fragments  indicated  the  large  use  of 
j^  i  mal  food.  Every  straight  bone  and  the  lower  jaws  of  all  the 
^^^r  animals  were  so  broken  that  every  particle  of  the  marrow 
^"^'^^Id  be  extracted,  and  there  was  a  rude  attempt  to  fashion 
?^^^eof  tlie  bone  fragments  into  useful  forms.  Over  a  half 
^^^hel  of  these  fragments  were  obtained,  and,  from  the  meagre 
*^^  l^ply  of  materials  for  tools,  it  was  a  little  remarkable  that  no 
^^^re  use  was  made  of  these  bone  fragments. 

-Among  the  bones,  I  was  able  to  identify  those  of  the  l)ear, 

^^^  wolf,  the  beaver,  the  hedgehog,  the  deer,  the  buffalo,  the 

^^^coon,  the  skunk,  the  squirrel,  the  chipmunk,  the  woodchuck, 

^u^  fox.     There  were  a  number  of  the  bones  of  birds,  of  which 

^^V)6e  ot  the  turkey  and  the  large  blue  heron  were  probably 
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identified.     A  number  of  muscle-shells  from  the  Cuyahoffa 
also  found.     I  have  attempted  to  identify  the  remains  oi  mama- 
mals  only  by  their  teeth,  but  there  are  fragments  of  leg-boxxc6 
of  gramniverous  animals  too  large  to  belong  to  the  comncaon 
deer.     These  may  be,  and  probably  are,  the  bones  of  the 
The  jaws  of  the  raccoon  and  the  hedgehog  or  porcupine 
especially  abundant.     In  the  fragments  of  jaws  and   in 
whole  jaws  found,  the  teeth  were  ordinarily  found,  showiug^ 
attempt  to  use  these  articles  as  ornaments  or  otherwise, 
fire  seemed  to  have  been  built  near  the  center  of  the  shel 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  bone  fragments  were  found  upon 
west  side,  and  of  the  pottery  upon  the  cast  side,  showing  a  v 
natural  division  of  labor,  the  care  of  the  cooked  food  b* 
extended  to  those  on  one  side  of  the  shelter,  and  of  the  cooki 
utensils  to  those  o(;cupying  the  other  side.     It  is  not  difficul' 
imagine  that  the  latter  was  the  quarter  of  the  women. 


WAS  LA  SALLE  THE  DISCOVERER  OF  THE   MISSISSIPJ 

A    LE'lTEK    FROM    riERKE    MAR(JRY    TO    TUE    WISCONSIN 

IIISTORTCAL    SOCIETY. 

Early  in  August.  1K7'.),  there  was  a  celebration  at-  Mackinaw,  in  honor  of  Father 
(luetto  and  the  diHCovcry  of  his  roiics.    The  celebration  of  this  festival  will  quioken 
intereHt  of  your  rfudors  iu  the  following  article.    A  generation  ago  Pierre  Margry,  of  Pi 
was  omplfwed  by  Gonerul  CasH  to  ascertain  in  French  archives  some  minntiin  re^ 
primitive  Detroit.    Aftorwanl,  ho  was  engaged  in  fur  rnoro  extensive  researches  in 
mine,  digging  up  the  mat<>riul8  which  Francis  Parkman  had  fashioned  into  half  a  d 
volumes,  all  exccillont,  regarding  the  French  in  North  America.    Moreover,  for  the  1 
half  dozen  years,  he  hus  extended  his  iuvestigatiouH  under  the  patronage  of  the  Unii 
States   Govorumi'Ut.    Under   its  auspiceH  ^e   has    already  published   three   octavoi 
memoirs  and  original  documents,  several  of  which  hail  never  before  been  printed.    Thi 
productions  all  relatf;  to  the  period  previous  to  1754.    The  volumes  are  printed  frcnn  ori 
miinuscri]^>ts,  and  just  as  they  ari^  found.    It  was  my  fortune  to  see  M.  Margry  often, 
recent  visit  to  Paris.    Tlie  mutter  he  has  already  accumulated  will  fill  three  more  oct 
Besitles,  he  will  add  to  them  twenty  early  maps. 

The  following  letter  from  him  to  the  Heirretarv  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Booiety 
interest  every  dweller  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi— or,  as  M.  Margry  puts  it,—' 
States  comimsed  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

In  traun/ntinff,  I  have  added  nothing  but  a  few  explaiiatory  words  in  brackets. 

James  D.  Bxtex^eb. 

Paris,  July  4,  1879,      ) 
No.  39  Rue  de  la  Ciiaursee  D'Antin.  ) 

Sir: — I  have  received  the  letter  in  which  you  kindly  info; 
iiie  that  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  has  done  mi 
the  honor  to  enroll  nie  anions  its  honorarv  members.     I 
through  you  to  present  to  that  Society  my  thanks. 

In  truth,  I  cannot  reniaiu  unaffected  when  I  see  citizenfi  o: 
your  State  noticing  my  labors  and  appreciating  them — for 
aim  was  to  secure  honor  to  my  own  country,  and  due  justice 
men  whose  names  have  been  better  known  than  their  deeds^ 
The  favor  of  Americans  encourages  me  to  publish,  as  you  wish. 


i? 
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5^^  volumes  more  which  are  required  to  complete  my  work. 
i^^ouv&ries  et  Etahliaaementa  dea  Francaia  daria  Voueat  et 
^^^  le  sud  de  V  Amerique  Septentrionale^  1G14:-1754:.] 

Together  with  your  certificate  of  membership  I  have  received 
^™^e  pamphlets,  one  of  which  I  find  is  by  my  honorable  visitor, 
"•^JX^f.  James  D.  Butler.     These,  with  others  you  have  mailed 
^*^®>  make  me  understand  to  how  many  interesting  topics  a  his- 
torian living  on  American  soil  can  apply  himself,  which  are 
'^^cessarily  neglected  by  a  foreigner  who  observes   only   your 
S'^neral  history,  and  that  often  merely  from  the  difficulty  of 
'"ocuring  books  on  the  history  of  your  individual  States. 

Ill  1S62,  that  is  to  say  seventeen  years  ago,  I  published  in  a 
'"Giieh  periodical  a  series  of  articles  from  July  80  to  the  15th 
^^^  September,  on  the  dis(^overies  of  the  Normans  in  the  Valley 
^f  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  These  articles  have  come  to  your 
-•knowledge  very  tardily.  From  this  fact  I  see  that  your  relation 
"^o  our  labors  is  the  same  as  ours  to  yours.  You  come  to  know  of 
"^^^eni  slowly.  Accordingly  I  would  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of 
"Pilose  articles.  J3ut  it  is  impossible.  I  have  in  vain  sought  a 
^p^en  times  to  do  so  for  others.  The  bookseller,  Paul  Dupont, 
*^Ue  Grenelle,  St.  Honore,  publisher  of  the  journal,  has  told  me 
'"*^«.uv  times  that  he  had  onlv  complete  sets  and  could  not  fur- 
***sli  single  numbers. 

These  articles  of  mine  have  greatly  troubled  certain  persons, 
Hppears  by  the  meeting  at  Missilimakinak  (Mackinaw)  regard- 
.^^  ^  the  discovery  more  or  less  reliable  of  the  remains  of  Father 
^larquette. 

^Vhat  I  said  concerning  the  Cavalier  de  la  Salle's  priority  in 

discovering  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  has  been  the  occasion  of 

S^eat   and  even  acrimonious  controvei-sies.     T  care  nothing  for 

^/ ^^cks  from  which  search  after  truth  is  excluded,  and  which  are 

2^t:le  less  than  passion.     It  is  enough  for  me  to  state  that  in  the 

^^^neriean  edition  of  my  volumes,  which  you  have,  T  was  not  al- 

owed  to  put  in  any  notes  of  introduction,  but  that  the  map  inserted 

5^   ^lie.  French  edition  confirms  what  I  have  advanced  respecting 

^^    discovery  of  the  Ohio,  and  that  I  still  very  firmly  believe 

/^^^    La  Salle  discovered  the  Mississippi  by  way  of  the  lakes — 

-'   Ohicago,  and  by  the  Illinois  Kiver,  as  far  south  Jis  the  36th 

P^*"U.llel,  and  all  this  before  1676  (the  date  of  Maniuette's  dis- 

^  This  opinion  of  mine  I  base,  first  on  the  narative  made  by  La 
'^'^jJUj  to  the  Abbe  Renaudot. 

i^his  narrative  describes  an  expedition  in  which  La  Salle  was 
^ISBged  southwest  of  Lake  Ontario,  for  a  distance  of  four  hun- 
•    ^!J^d  leagues,  and  down  a  river  that  must  have  been  tlie  Ohio, 
^^i^iewasin  1669. 
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The  narrative  proceeds:  "Some  time  thereafter  he  made    » 
Hccujiul  expedition  on  the  same  river  which  he  quitted  belo^ 
Lake  Krie — made  a  portage  of  six  or  seven  leagues  to  embfiuxrk 
on  that  lake,  traversed  it  toward  the  north,  ascended  the  riv«t 
out  of  which  it  flows,  passed  the  lake  of   Dirty  Water  QS^ 
(yhiire'^l,  entered  the  Freshwater  Sea  [Mer  Douce],  doubled  x\^^ 
point  of  land  that  cuts  this  sea  in  two  [Lakes  Huron  and  Mio-*^^' 
pin  I,  and  descending  from  north  to  south,  leaving  on  the  v^'^'w- 
the   liiiy  of  the  Puans  [Green  Bay],  discovered  a  bay  infinit>^»3 
larger,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  toward  the  west,  he  found  a  v^p^ 
biMiutiful  harbor  |  ( -liicago*],  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  river,  wt*-^ 
runs  from  the  oiwt  to  the  west,  he  followed  this  river,  and  h» 
ing  arrived  at  about  the  280tli  (sic)  degree  of  longitude  and 
\VM\\  of  latitude,  he  came  to  another  river,  which,  uniting  t« 
tin*  first,  tlowinl  fn)m  the  northwest  to  the  southeast.     Thi» 
followinl  at*  far  as  the  J^tUh  degree  of  latitude,  where  he  fount 
advisable  to  stop,  contenting  himself  with  the  almost  cert"- 
hopo  of  some  day  passing  by  way  of  this  river  even  to  the  (3r 
of  Mexico.     Having  but  a  handful  of  followers,  he  dared 
risk  XV  further  expedition  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  likely"*" 
meet  with  obstacles  X\yo  great  for  his  strength.     [See  the  wi 
above  mentioned,  vol.  1,  p.  »'i78.] 

1  biUie  my  opinions,  secondly,  on  a  letter  of  La  Salle's  ni< 
the   Mississippi  and  the   River  Colbert  being  both  one. 
letter,  dated  lTr»«»,  says  the  writer  |H>ssessed  maps,  which  in  li 
wen^  jHx^sessed  by  La  Salle,  and  which  pn>ved  that  he  had 
n^ady  made  two  vovagt^s  of  disiwery.     Among  the  places 
down  on  these  maps,  the  river  Colbert,  the  place  where  La  Sj 
had  landed  near  the  Mississippi,  and  the  sjx>t  where  he  plaui 
a  orv>c^<  and  tvx^k   pv>ssession  of  the  vountry  in  the  name  of 
King,  an*  mentioned.      .  ^  ol,  K  p.  -^Tv*.' 

1  bas«*  mv  opiv.iv^i,  thirvllv,  on  a  letter  of  Count  Fronten: 
In  this  letter,  whioh  was  written  in  It^TT,  to  the  French  Premi 
iVIlvrt,  K'A^v.Tov.ao  sa\s  :V.a:  ":be  Jesuits  havinjr  learned  that  - 
IV  1  ji  Salle  :V.o:;cht  v»f  askir.g    frv*::\  the  French  erowiil  a 
of  the  r/,\v.o:>  1  .ske     1  ako  MichiiT^:.  .  had  zvs^'lved  to  seek  tl 
grar.:  :hov.\M':\os  for  Moss\'i:rs  .\ Mo:  ar.d  I.elvn.  men  whol 
iv.  :hoir  :v,:or<>s:,  av.d  tV.e  tv>:  o:  w::^v.:  :::ov  have  so  hi^hlv 
Toiuv,  lvtort*V,.^:u*..  .-i'thov.c*".  Vo  viivi  v,.-:  vova^;^^  until  after 
S;e*.;r  IV  I  a  SH*,*e.  \\  ho  "v.v.'.s;'*:  w!'.*  :v"s:'!:v  :o  vo:;  that  the  relatu 

\',    .  ..i     V*  .1  ., .     I   \^,  .1  .     -> >■  .  «     i^    kCk.X  ,  1  O4.     !•    L'.  0«»*«J 

•  •%-»  »  »  •«      ^ 

:  V. 0  »^  o>'.; •.  :s  a*  .  .•  '.  \\c  ^\\ 0  :*>  V.  s ' . : s^  .v>  ^^ ;  * '.  .-*>  :  h  «>e  who  represent 
v,.!vT\>s\  vT  .'v.'.\   d  *;.;::' -VST;*   ,v.  *.  :  ,  -       1::   ■;pp^>&:tion  to  L 
J  i>s V.  ■. rs^ : V, ;*  i\s X  ^'  ■. J* r  1  "^i^  "  a  S  a'  ".  ;*  s*  ■•x  s \  >  *5j>.x  : *:e^i  with  the  Si*-''' 
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picians  or  RecoUets,  whom  Colbert  had  raised  up  against  the 
Jesnits,  in  order  to  lessen  the  influence  of  those  who  would  fain 
ondermine  him. 

If  La  Salle  had  wished  to  practice  deception,  and  to  claim  a 
merit  that  was  not  his,  nothing  would  have  prevented  his  saying 
that  he  had  gone  further  down  the  River  Mississippi  or  Colbert 
than  he  does  say  he  went,  whereas  he  left  to  Joliet  and  Father 
Marqaette  the  honor  of  having  penetrated  to  that  river  by  way 
of  the  Wisconsin,  and  of  having  descended  the  Mississippi  three 
degrees  further  than  he,  and  that,  before  his  enterprise  of  1678. 
xhese  facts  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  establish  in  op- 
position to  the  allegations  of  those  who  affirm  that  La  Salle  did 
not  conceive  any  projects  of  discovery  until  after  the  voyage  of 
Joliet— which   is  just   the   contrary  of  truth.     [See    General 
^o^muU  of  Public  Instruction,  1862,  pp.  626,  657,  658]. 

-All  these  questions  I  will  treat  of  again  when  the  Americans 
sliall  have  discussed  my  documents.  Knowing  the  topography, 
they  have  facilities  which  1  have  not.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  them  promptly  carry  out  a  critical  and  geographical  exami- 
'ia.tion,  showing  the  present  names  of  the  regions  traversed  by 
our  explorers,  of  the  places  where  they  halted,  and  of  those 
iiMtrked  by  any  incident  of  interest. 

In  the  States  included  between  the  AUeghenies  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  I  make  known  the  facts  of  their  origin.  It 
is  for  them  to  interpret  those  facts. 

I  beg  you  in  my  name  to  thank  Prof.  Butler  for  his  souvenir. 
[A.  photograph  of  the  *ostensorium  presented  to  the  Green  Bay 
^^ission,  m  1686,  by  Nicolas  Perrault, — lost  for  more  than  a 
<5entury,— discovered  deep  in  the  ground,  and  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  memorial  with  a  date  regarding  any  place  west  of  the 
-A^lleghenies]. 

Believe  me  personally  your  very  humble  servant, 

Pierre  Margry. 
^"^1"-   L}'man   C.    Draper,  Corresponding    Secretary    Wisconsin 
State  Historical  Society. 

C*8ee  AMTiquABiAir,  Vol.  n,  No.  2.— Ed.] 
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THE    NUMERAL  ADJECTIVE 
IN  THE  KLAMATH  LANGUAGE  OF  SOUTHERN  OREGON. 

BY    ALBERT    8.    GATSCHKT. 

In  the  large  majority  of  Indiau  langu^es  the  numeral  noxiB 
morphologically    differs  from  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic 
numeral.     We  distinguish  with  precision  between  the  cardinal 
and  the  ordinal  and  adverbial  numeral ;  the  Indian,  in  many  or 
most  instances,  neglects  this  distinction,  but  in  counting  uses  t"^© 
forms  of  the  cardinal,  a  shorter  and  a  longer  one.     A  sericB  of 
distributive  numerals  is  a  rarity  in  the  old  world,  but  on   the 
Pacific  coast  of  America  it  is  sometimes  met  with.     Classifyii^g 
adjectives,  participles,  or  particles,  are  not  uncommon  in  America, 
as  additions  to  the  numerals,  determining  the  shape  of  the  object** 
counted  or  spoken  of.    In  Indo-European  languages  the  numer^^ 
are  so  much  ground  down  in  their  forms  on  account  of  their  laig" 
antiquity,  that  only  lengthy  and  most  erudite  comparisons   c»i^ 
teach  us  the  fact,  that  the  numeration  system  is  the  quinary 
one;  but  in  most  Indian  tongues  the  numeral  forms  are  so  tra-^^" 
parent  and  perspicuous,  that  we  can  determine  without  troixl>^® 
whether  the  counting  system  is  the  binary,  ternary,  quatem^-O' 
quinary,  decimal  gr  duodecimal. 

Of  tiie  language  spoken  by  the  Klamath  or  Maklaks  Indian^  ^* 
south  western  Oregon,  I  have  given  short  descriptive  articlef^   *^ 
Vol.  I,  Nos.  2  and  J3,  of  this  quarterly,  and  from  these  it  will     ^ 
remembered  that  both  dialects,  the  Modoc,  or  southern,  and  -^^^^ 
Klamath  Lake,  or  northern  one,  show  some  flight  lexical  . 
ences.  ^ 

In  this  upland  language  there  are  two  modes  of  counting.        ^ . 
the  longer  the  numerals  are  formed  by  the  formative  suffix  -  -^*    J 
a   suffix   usually  appended   to   adjectives  designating   abstr^^     ^ 
qualities;   the   numerals   in   -ni   are   cardinals   and    adverb  ^  -i^ 
•numerals  sinuiltaneously,  and  if  anything  like  ordinal  numer^^^j 
could  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  Maklaks  Indians,  they  woi^:^^,^^ 
answer  for  this  series  also.*     The  shorter  form  represents  t 
nude  stem  of  the  numeral  without  the  -ni,  and  stands  for  o 
cardinal  only ;  it  mostly  serves  for  counting,  rapid  figuring, 
for  forming  compound  numerals  above  ten.  ^ 

The  numeral  undergoes  the  same  inflectional  changes  as  t^^^^ 
adjective.  It  is  declined  almost  like  the  adjective;  that  is,  \f 
forms  a  series  of  cases  by  means  of  case-suffixes,  or  a  kind  ^^^"^ 
postpositions,  which  are  not  quite  so  numerous  and  multi 
as  in  the  declension  of  the  substantive  noun.     It  also 

*In  a  circumscriptive  manuer  tho  Shnwono  language  fonns  its  ardinali  by 
mawi-  to  the  cardinal  and  Bufflxiug  to  it  -sene,  -thene.    ThuB.  nifluathui 
mawinisuathene  $euenth.    Tho  suffix  can  also  be  dropped*  and  then  we  KuTe 
thai  seventh. 
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)utive  form,  which  inflects  for  case  exaxstly  like  the  abso- 

m  and  can  in  almost  every  respect  be  compared  to  the 

)rm  sent,  septetii,  octoni,  &c. 

w  the  numerals  in  -ni  from  one  half  to  ten  with  their 

tive   forms,  the  apocopated  forms  and  the  inflectional 

m: 

EXPLICIT  FORMS  OF  THE  NUMERALS  UP  TO  TEN. 

solute  Fonn.  Distributive  For^n, 

f  na-igshtani,  Modoc:  nii'gshtani       iisinigshtani 

'dsh,  na'sh,  na's;  once,  tina  nanash 

'ice:  la'peni,  la'p'ni,  la'pi  la'lap'ni,  la'iapi 

hird,  three  times:  nd&nni,  nddni       nd&ndani 

urth,  four  times:  wiinepni,  viinepni  vii-unepni 

^h,  five  times:  tiinepni  tutenepni 

:h,  six  times:  nadshkshaptd,nkni        nanashkshapt&nkni 

3venth,  seven  times:  lapkshapt&nkni  lalapkshaptankni 

ighth,  eight  times :  ndankshaptankni  ndandankshaptankni 

inth,  nine  times:  nadshske'kni  >  j  u  i  -n    • 

/L-i        i.u  T   1    \       I        nanadshske  km 
(Klamath  Lake)      ) 

nth,  nine  times :  shk^kishkni  (Modoc)  s^es^(5kishni 

th,  ten  times:  ti-unepni,  t^-unepni    tetiinepni 

APOCOPATED  FORMS  OF  THE  NUMERALS  UP  TO  TEN. 

f :  na-igshta,  Modoc:  nfi'gshta  ndn'gshta 

nS'sh,  n&s  ndnash 

la'p  Idlap 

nddn  nddndan 

viinep,  a'nip  vii-unep,  li-unip 

tiinep,  tiinip  tiiteiiep 

nashksh^pta,  nii'sksapt  nanashksapt 

lapkshapta,  la'pksapt  Idlapkshapt 

ndanksapta,  ndanksapt  ndandanksapt 

nii'shskeksh,  iia'sjeks  (Klamath  Lake)  n^nads^eksh 
shkekish,  skeks  (Modoc)  s^es^ekish 

ta-unep,  te-unip  tetiinep,  tetiinip 

vlamath  numeral  precedes  the  noun  which  it  qualifies, 
uld  be  too  lengthy  and  out  of  place  to  discuss  here  the 
phonetic  modes  of  deriving  the  distributive  from  the 
t  form.  The  idea  of  severalty,  or  apportionment,  is  con- 
vith  this  form  and  it  is  evolved  by  what  I  call  distribu- 
uplication  of  the  first  syllable. 

impound  number  (viz.  a  numeral  above  ten)  is  spoken 
butively,  the  first  numeral  of  the  compound  and  not  the 
B  reduplicated.  Thus,  when  I  say  "Give  me  thirty  eggs 
iy,"  this  will  be  rendered  by  ndandan'sh  tc-unip  napal 
raitash  nish  liii,  and  not  by  nddndan'sh  tetiinip,  nor  by 
tetiinip  napal. 
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When  numerals  are  connected  with  "classifiers/'  it  will  suffi 
to  reduplicate  the  classifier  distributively,  though  it  would  i 
be  incorrect,  to  do  the  same  also  with  the  first  numeral  of  t 
number  expressed. 

For  case  the  Ma^laks  numeral  is  inflected  like  the  8ub6t4 
tive,  when  used  predicatively;  but  when  used  attributively! 
numeral  will  be  inflected  almost  like  the  attributive  adjecti 
or  even  with  poorer  and  more  truncated  case-endings. 

ATTRIBUTIVE    INFLECTIONAL    PARADIGM. 

The  inflection  of  the  attributive  numeral  in  its  absolute  fc 

runs  as  follows: 

nddnni  tdtaksni — three  children  (subjective  case) 
nddnna  or  ndannenash  tat&kiash — ^three  children   (objecl 

case) 

ndann^nam  tatakiam — belonging  to,  or  of  three  children 
nd^nnantka  tatakiamti,  or  tatAkiamat — about  three  child 
nddnnantka  tatakiashtka — by  means  o^  three  children 
nddnna  tatakiam;t;e'ni,  or  tatakiamkshjj^e'ni — where  the  tl 

children  are 

nd&nna  tatakiamkshi — where  the  three  children  live 
ndanna  tatakiamkshtala — towards  the  place  where  the  tl 

children  live 

This    paradigm  proves  the  fact  that  to  the    numeral  < 

case-suffixes,    no   case   postpositions   are   appended;    but   I 

occur  in  the  substantive,  even  in  combinations  of  three  at  a  ti 

COMPOUND    NUMERALS. 

Numerals  cgmposed  of  hundreds,  decads  (tens)  and  units 
inflected  only  in  the  units,  the  locative  suffix  -nta  not  being  1 
considered  as  a  form  of  declension.  This  suffix  (-tat,  -ta,  — 
-anta,  -nt)  serves  to  connect  decadic  numerals  and  what  ; 
cedes  them,  to  the  following  units.  Thus,  seventeen^  ta-uJ 
dnta  Idpkshapt  pei-ula  really  means  "upon  the  ten  seven  T 
down,"  or,  "to  the  ten  seven  I  add."  This  number  can'als^ 
expressed  by  saying:  td-unepni  p(?n  l&pkshapt  pcS-ula;  "ten,  a^ 
seven  I  lay  down;"  the  particle  pan,  pen  "also,  again,  once  m 
additively"  corresponding  here  to  our  and. 

Where  units  are  added  to  decads,  the  smaller  number  maj 
placed  first,  and  then  need  not  be  accompanied  by  p<5n.  X 
we  have  the  choice  between  these  four  methods  for  express 
forty'three\  vunepni  ta-unepdnta  nd&n  p^-ula;  vun^pnit&-a 
pen  nddu  p^-ula;  nddn  pen  vunepni  td-unep  pe-ula;  ud&n  vut 
ni  td-unep  p6-ula. 

The  fraction  nd-igshta,  na'gshta  on^-half  is  usually  pl» 
after  the  classifying  tenn ;  ta-unep&nta  Idp  p^-ula  nft'gsta  i 
nfl  pewi:  I  paid  twelve  dollars  and  a  half. 
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Nomerals  Btanding  in  the  instrumeiital  case,  in-tka,  and  not 
oonnected  with  another  noun  attributively,  have  an  adverbial 
meaning,  in  which  the  idea  of  instrumentality  is  still  apparent; 
Upantka  hut  shlin,  he  was  shot  twice,  viz.  "by  two  shots;" 
h^k  Dish  l&pukantka  shlatdmpka,  they  drew  their  bows  at  me 
both  at  the  same  time,  viz.  "they  began  to  shoot  at  me  with  two 
bowB." 

Classifying  t«rms  in  constant  connection  with  numerals,  or  for 
short  "classifiers  of  form,"  are  observed  in  many  foreign  lan- 
guages and  testify  to  the  prevalent  tendency  or  rude  popula- 
tions to  speak  with  graphic  and  pictorial  accuracy.  Six  suflSxes 
of  this  kind  are  affixed  for  the  same  purpose  to  Aztec  numerals, 
and  about  twenty  to  those  of  the  Maya  language  of  Yucatan  ;* 
but  the  mode  in  which  we  see  classifiers  applied  in  the  Klamath 
language  is  probably  unique. 

In  this  language  the  classifiers  are  not  suffixed  particles,  but 
verbs  and  their  participles,  descriptive  of  form,  shape  or  exterior 
of  the  articles  mentioned  or  counted.  They  invariably  stand 
^r  the  numeral  and  usually  after  the  name  of  the  article,  the 
shape  of  which  is  described ;  they  are  appended  only  to  the 
Jinmerals  above  ten,  not  to  decads  or  numbers  which  terminate 
in  a  zero  when  expressed  by  figures.  This  fact  fully  explains 
Ae  nature  and  origin  of  these  classifying  terms :  they  are  intend- 
ed to  classify  only  the  unit  or  units  after  the  decad  and  not  the 
decad  itself.  For  the  unit  following  immediately  the  decad  in 
counting,  as  11,  21,  61,  131  is  in  many  instances  qualified  by 
other  classifiers  than  the  units  between  2  and  9,  as  22-29,  62-69, 
etc.,  because  the  former  can  be  applied  to  single  objects  only, 
^hilethe  latter  refer  to  a  plurality  of  objects.  Thus,  when  I  say: 
J*-unep4nta  na'sh  lutish  likla,  eleven  berries^  this  literally  means 
.^pon  the  ten  berries  one  I  deposit  (or  you  deposit)  on  the  top;" 
J^  Up^ni  ta-unep&nta  tiinep  lutish  p^-ula,  twenty-Jive  herries^  I 
^tendtosay  "upon  the  twice  ten  berries  five  I  put  (or  he,  she 

E*^t«)  on  the  top;"  or  "after  twice  ten  berries  five  he  lays  down." 
^kla  and  p^-ula  refer  both  to  round  shaped  articles  only ;  but 
|he  ten  or  twenty  berries  counted  previously  are  not  referred  to 
"y  the  classifier,  only  the  units  mentioned  or  counted.  Before 
^^  classifying  verb  some  subject  pronoun  as  iiu,  i,  hiit  (/,  you, 
Ae  or^A^)  is  elliptically  omitted,  but  not  before  its  participles 
"klatko,  pe-ulatko. 

"The  verbs  used  in  classifying  the  counted  objects  differ  among 
^^ttselves  because  they  are  descriptive  of  different  exterior 
*^^6,  but  all  are  identical  in  their  signification,  which  is  that  of 
^^poHtinffy  laying  down^  placing  on  the  top  of.     The  simple 

.  *BctidM  nnmenls,  other  terms  of  the  Maya  language  will  also  aflSx  to  themselyes  these 
^S^iiflen.  In  Creek,  classifiers  are  added  not  to  numerals,  but  to  other  words ;  nlni  wAkin 
^'Utttehatit.  they  reached  a  path  "lying  down.' 
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verbal  form,  absolute  or  distributive,  is  used,  when  the  spea 
is  just  engaged  in  counting  the  objects;  the  past-participial  fc 
"laid  down"  is  used  in  its  direct  or  oblique  cases,  absolute 
distributive,  when  the  articles  were  counted  previously  anc 
statement  of  their  number  is  made. 

The  fact  that  the  units  from  one  to  nine  are  not  accompan: 
by  these  terms,  must  be  explained  by  some  aboriginal  mode 
counting.  It  is  proper  to  assume  that  the  first  ten  objects, 
fish,  bulbs,  arrows,  were  deposited  on  the  ground  in  a  file  or  ro 
or  aside  of  each  other,  while  with  the  eleventh  a  new  file  ^ 
started,  or  when  the  objects  were  bulky  they  were  placed  on  t 
of  the  articles  of  the  first  decad.  This  explanation  is  suggest 
by  the  original  meaning  of  these  terms. 

Examples  are  as  follows: 

Tunepni  ta-unepanta  nash  ma^laksash  kshiklapkash  i-a. 
natko:  commanding:  (lit.,  "having  with  him")  fifty-one  Indiai 

Ta-unepanta  tunep  pe-ulapkash  Modokishash  hil  shlea: 
found  fifteen  Modoc  Indians. 

The  list  of  classifiei's  subjoined  gives  their  meaning  as  far 
they  occur  connected  with  numerals;  the  verb  ikla  forms  t 
majority  of  them,  by  means  of  various  prefixes. 

LIST    OF    NUMERAL    CLASSIFIERS. 

Likla,  part,  liklatko,  with  their  distributive  forms  as  seeu 
our  numeral  series  printed  below,  are  found  appended  to  ^ 
merals  above  ten  embodying  the  first  unit  after  the  decad, 
21,  91,  44:1,  etc.,  and  mentioning  articles  of  globular,  circol 
annular  shape,  or  objects  of  a  bulky,  heavy-looking  exteT 
As  the  prefix  1-  refers  to  round  or  rounded  things,  the  meaD 
of  likla  is  "to  deposit  one  rounded  thing."  We  find  it  ^ 
when  speaking  of  beans,  seeds,  fruits,  berries,  balls,  eggs,  cM 
of  money,  thimbles,  bottles,  knives,  watches,  rocks,  stones,  ho 
wigwams  and  similar  objects. 

re-ula,  part,  pe-ulatko,  with  their  distributive  fonns,  are 
pended  to  numerals  made  up  of  more  than  one  unit  after 
decad,  as  32-29,  102-109,  etc.,  and  mentioning  articles  of 
same  description  as  given  under  likla,  and  in  addition  to  tb 
persons,  animals  and  divisions  of  time.  Pe-ula  is  derived  fe 
p^wi,  to  give  or  bestow  mant/  rounded  objects,  by  means  of 
completive  formative  suffix  -ola,  -ula. 

Kshikla  or  ksikla,  part,   kshiklatko,  with  their  diatribul 
forms,  are  appended  to  numerals  above  ten  embodying  the  I 
unit  after  each  decad,  as  31,  181,  etc.,  and  mentioning  pars 
or  animals.     Like  likla,  it  is  derived  from  ikla  and  signifies 
lay  down  one  animate  being." 

fkla,  part,  iklatko,  with  their  distributive  formB,  are  plai 
after  numerals  made  up  of  two  or  more  units  after  the  decad, 
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32-39, 142-149,  and  mentioning  or  counting  inanimate  objects 

of  a  tall,  long,  or  elon^ted  shape,  as  clubs,  sticks,  Ws,  trees, 

poles,  boards,  fence  rails,  rifles  or  pistols,  boots,  etc.     The  verb 

properly  means:   "to  lay  down,  or  deposit   many  tall  or  long 

inanimate  objects." 

Nekla  or  nikla,  part,  n^klatko,  Avith  their  distributive  forms, 
tie  appended  to  numerals  containing  units  from  one  to  nine 
after  the  decad,  and  introducing  objects  of  a  thin,  tiny  or  smooth 
and  level  surface  or  texture,  as  sheets  of  cloth,  or  paper,  ker- 
chieb,  mats  and  other  tissues,  excluding  blankets  or  arti- 
des  of  dress  enveloping  the  whole  body.  The  verb  shiikla,  of 
sanie  signification,  which  we  would  expect  to  introduce  the  j^rst 
nnit  after  the  decad,  is  not  in  use  for  this  purpose. 

Shlekla,  part.  shlcSklatko,  with  their  distributive  forms,  are 
found  appended  to  numerals  made  up  of  units  from  one  to  nine 
after  each  decad,  and  referring  to  blankets,  bedcloth,  skins,  and 
other  large  articles  of  clothing  which  serve  to  enwrap  the  whole 
body. 

Y4Ia,  yilha,  y^la,  part,  ydlatko,  y^latko  are  placed  after  nu- 
merals composed  of  units  from  one  to  nine  after  a  decad,  and  are 
descriptiTe  of  long-shaped,  tall  inanimate  objects,  and  therefore 
analogous  to  ikla  in  their  use. 

The  following  series  of  numerals  is  accompanied  by  different 
^ifiers  for  each  decad,  thus  giving  successively  the  whole  series 
<«  classifying  terms  now  in  use.  After  the  foregoing  explana- 
^ons  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  its  purport: 

NUMERAL  SKRIKS  FROM  KLEVKX  UPWARD. 

^^     ta-unep&nta  nddsli  likla,  distr.  lildkla 

^-     ta-unep&nta  Ifi'p  p(5-ula,  distr.  pdpula  (and  so  up  to:) 

^'^     ta-unepfinta  ndd6;i;ek8  pe-ula 

-^'     l&peni  t^-unep,  distr.  lillap  td-unep 

-^      Idp'ni  ta-unepdnta  nddsh  liklatko,  distr.  lildklatko 

*"-     Idp'ni  ta-unepdnta  Ifi'p  pd-ulatko,  distr.  pepiilatko 

(and  so  further  up  to:) 
Y'^     Idp'ni  ta-unepdnta  ndds^eks  pe-ulatko 
^'*     nddni  td-unep,  distr.  nddndan  td-unep 
^1     nddni  ta-unepdnta  ndsh  kshikla,  distr.  kshikshdkla 
3-     nddni  ta-unepdnta  Idp  ikla,  distr.  i-dkla 
^^     vnn^pni  td-unep,  distr.  vu-unepni  td-unep 
^^     vunepni  ta-unepdnta  ndsh  kshiklatko,  distr.  ksiksdklatko 
^^    vunepni  ta-unepdnta  Idp  iklatko,  distr.  i-dklatko 

^^'    tiinepni  td-unep,  distr.  tiitCnepni  td-unep 

51    tiinepni  ta-unepanta  nddsh  nekla,  distr.  nendkla 

53    tiinepni  ta-unepdnta  nddn  nikla 

60    nadshkshaptankni  ta-unep,  distr.  nanadshksaptankni  ta- 
nnep 
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61     nadshkshaptaukni    ta-uuep&nta   nadsh    n^klatko,    < 
nendklatko 

70  lapkehaptdnkni  ta-unep,  distr.  lalapkshapt&nkni  ta- 

71  lapkabaptankni  ta-imep&nta  nash  shl^kla,  distr.  si 

Ukia 
80     ndanksaptaiikiii   t4-\inep,   distr.   ndandanksaptankn 

nnep 
82     udanksaptankni  tA-unepanta  lap  shieklatko,  distr.  si 

l&klatko 
90     nadshskg'ksni  ta-uuep,  distr.  uanadsjjfO'ksui  ti-unep 
94     nadshA;ck8iii  ta-unepanta  viinip  yila,  or  ydlatko,  i-a 

100  ta-unepni  ta-unep;  hiindred,  tina  hiindred 

101  ta-un(Spni  t4-unep  udsh  kshikla 
400     vundpni  ta-uncSpni  t4-iinep 

1000     ta-un^pni  ta-un^pni  ta-unep ;  tina  toiisSn 

It  is  evident,  that  with  such  lengthy  numerals  the  i 
science  of  mathematics  could  not  make  much  headway  an 
the  Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  people,  even  if  the  necessity 
felt  for  it.  The  lack  of  a  distinct  form  for  the  ordinal  nnir 
renders  the  terms  used  for  arithmetic  fractions  unmanagei 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  operations  where  advei 
numerals  are  required.  In  earlier  times  no  short  term  exi 
for  hundred  and  thousand.  Fractions  and  multiplicative  nu 
als  are  formed  by  adding  corresponding  participles,  as  "cm 
separated,  folded,"  to  the  simple  numerals. 

OBIGIN    OF   THE    NUMERALS. 

Without  expatiating  further  on  the  various  uses  of  the 
math  numerals,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  their  lingi 
origin,  which  for  the  three  first  is  involved  in  mystery, 
the  numerals  of  this  idiom  have  the  quinary  counting  sj 
for  their  basis  is  apparent  from  the  repetition  of  the  tnrec 
numerals  in  the  terms  for  sixj  seven  and  eight.     The  two 
nimierals  are  etymologically  related  to  the  .corresponding 
found  in  the  dialects  of  the  Sahaptin  linguistic  family  i 
Perc(5,  Yakima,  Klikitat,  Yumatilla,  etc.,)  and  in  that  o 
Wayiletpu  (Cayuse  and  M61ale),  both  belonging  to  the  C( 
bia  Kiver  basin.     The  problem  of  the  possible  ultimate  ai 
of  these  families  with  Klamath,  and  among  each  other, 
not  be  solved  yet  on  account  of  our  comparative  ignorai 
these  idioms ;  but  its  solution  would  undoubtedly  throw 
light  upon  the  origin  of  these  numerals.     Viinep  and  tunc 
compounds  of  the  word  nep,  hand^  and  the  prefixes  u-  ain 
thus  viinep,  four^  means  ''hand  'wp,"  and  tfinep,  ^vtf,  *' 
away^  hand  off^'*  indicating  the  termination  of  the  counti 
four  fingers.     Kshapta  is  abbreviated  from  kshapi^ta,  "to 
backwai^s,  to  lean,  recline  upon;"  the  numerals  compoBec 
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this  verb  indicate  the  bending  over  of  the  digits  named,  as  lap- 
ksliapta,  seven^  for  lap  nii  kshapata  "two  I  have  bent  backwards, " 
or  simply  lap  kshapata,  "two  are  reclining,  leaning  (upon  the 
palm)  of  the  other  hand."  Nad8h-8;t;eki3h,  "one  left  over"  is 
in  ^Modoc  abbreviated  into  skekish,  "what  is  left;"  the  same  term 
also  means  "what  was  left  behind,  inheritance."  Ta-unep,  teriy 
the  original  form  of  which  seems  to  be  tc-unep,  is  a  repetition 
of  tunep,^*;^,  with  a  different  prefix  indicating  plurality. 

If  the  origin  of  these  numerals  is  thus  correctly  traced,  their 
originators  must  have  counted  only  the  four  long  fingers  without 
the  thumb,  and ^y^  was  counted  while  saying  "hand  ofiF."  The 
four  or  "hand  up,  hand  high"  intimates  that  the  hand  was  held 
up  high  after  counting  its  four  digits,  and  some  term  expressing 
this  gesture  was  in  the  case  of  nine  substituted  by  "one  left  over;" 
*kekish,  which  means  "one  only  is  left  until  all  are  counted." 
Tril)e8  living  in  tropical  and  hot  climates  mostly  possess  the 
vigesimal  system  of  numeration,  which  is  rather  unfrequeut 
^xuong  the  Indians  of  the  United  States.  The  cause  of  this  is  that 
the  former  go*  with  their  feet  naked  and  therefore  use  also  their 
toes  for  counting,  while  the  latter  are  prevented  by  their  mocca- 
®iU8  from  doing  so.  Klamath  numerals  show  no  affinity  witli 
the  names  given  to  the  digits,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  began  counting  with  the  index,  or  what  seems 
'ttore  probable,  with  the  smallest  finger. 

The  comparative  study  of  the  numerals  of  different  nations 
*nci  races  is  most  instructive  for  disclosing  certain  abstract  ideas 
cireidating  among  their  originators,  and  therefore  it  can  teach  us 
Something  about  the  psychology  and  the  reasoning  faculties  of 
the  prehistoric  nations  preceding  our  epoch  by  hundreds  of  cen- 
turies.    No  wonder  that  some  of  the  most  gifted  linguists  like 
y  r.  Pott,  W.  von  Humboldt,  and  Aug.  Schleicher  have  indulged 
m  their  study;  they  had  perceived  that  a  patient  and  circum- 
spective analysis  of  these  remnants  of  the   liighest  antiquity 
^ould  acquaint  us  not  only  vfithfacts^  as  do  the  grave-mounds, 
Btone-chisels,  and  flint  arrow-heads,  but  also  with  tdeas^  and  that 
^^  account  of  the  continuous  order  in  which  they  follow  each 
other,  they  are   in   some   regards  preferable  to   disconnected 
Ibices,  stems  and  derivates  for  revealing  the  most  antique  modes 
^^  mental  operations. 

M.*^V]mi»re  Wm.  M.  Gabb.  on  the  Indian  Tribes  and  Languugos  of  Costa  Rica,  Am. 
"n^  8oc*y.  1875,  p.  530. 
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THE  SIGN  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  UP] 

MISSOURI,  IN  1832. 

BY  COL.  GAKBICK  MALLERY. 

In  examiniug  the  sign  language  of  the  Korth  American  L 
ans,  it  is  important  and  interesting  to  determine  the  extent 
which  the  same  signs  to  express  the  same  ideas  or  objects  prevai 
at  any  past  period  among  the  several  tribes,  and  thus  to  dec 
upon  their  general  or  special  persistence.  Although  nea 
every  book  of  travels  among  the  Indians  foimd  between  1 
Allcghenies  and  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ref 
to  their  frequent  and  convenient  use  of  sign  language^  th 
are  only  three  useful  collections  of  described  signs  of  any  ea 
date,  either  printed,  or,  so  far  as  ascertained,  in  manuscr 
These  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  list  prepared  by  William  Dunbar,  dated  Natchez,  I 
30,  1800,  collected  from  tribes  tlien  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
probably  not  from  those  very  far  west  of  that  river,  piiblie 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  " 
vi,  as  read  January  16,  1801,  and  communicated  by  Thc^ 
Jefferson,  president  of  the  society. 

2.  The  one  published  in  1823  in  "An  Account  of  an  Exp« 
tion  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  performed  im- 
years  1819-1820.  By  order  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Se: 
tary  of  War,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  S.  H.  Long,  of 
United  States  Topographical  Engineers.**  (Commonly  ca- 
James'  Long's  ExpeditioiL)  This  appears  to  have  been  collet 
chiefly  by  Mr.  T.  Say,  from  the  Pani,  and  the  Kansas,  Otz 
Missouris,  lowas,  Omahas,  and  other  southern  branches  of 
great  Dakota  family. 

3.  The  one  collected  by  Prince  Maximilian  von  Wied-IS 
wiED,  in  1832-34,  from  the  Cheyenne,  Shoshoni,  Arik^ 
Satsika,  and  the  Absaroki,  the  Mandans,  Hidatsa,  and  oC: 
Northern  Dakotas.  This  list  is  not  published  in  the  Eng-' 
edition,  but  appears  in  the  German,  Coblenz,  1839,  and  in 
French,  Paris,  1840.  Bibliographic  reference  is  often  mad^ 
this  distinguished  explorer  as  "Prince  Maximilian,"  as  if  th. 
were  but  one  possessor  of  that  christian  name  among  princ? 
families.  No  translation  of  this  list  into  English  appears  to  hM 
been  i)rinted  in  any  shape,  while  the  German  tind  French  e 
tions  are  costly  and  difficult  of  access,  so  the  collection  cam 
readily  be  compared  by  observers  with  the  signs  now  made  1 
the  same  tribes.  The  translation  now  presented  is  intended 
facilitate  such  comparison.  It  is  based  upon  the  Oerman  ori( 
nal,  but  in  a  few  cases  where  the  language  was  so  curt  9B  not 
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give  a  clear  idea,  was  collated  with  the  French  edition  of  the 
^ncceeding  year,  which,  from  some  internal  evidence,  appears  to 
have  been  published  with  the  assistance  or  supervision  of  the 
author.  Many  of  the  descriptions  are,  however,  so  brief  and 
indefinite  in  both  their  German  and  French  forms,  that  they 
necesearily  remain  so  in  the  present  translation.  The  princely 
explorer,  with  the  keen  discrimination  shown  in  all  his  work, 
doubtless  observed  what  has  escaped  many  recent  reporters  of 
aboriginal  signs,  that  the  latter  depend  much  more  upon  motion 
than  mere  position— and  are  generally  large  and  free — seldom 
niiuiite.  His  object  was  to  express  the  general  effect  of  the 
motion,  rather  than  to  describe  it  so  as  to  allow  of  its  accurate 
reprodnction  by  a  reader  who  had  never  seen  it.  For  the  latter 
PQT>ose,  now  very  desirable,  a  more  elaborate  description  would 
*^ave  been  necessary,  and  even  that  would  not  in  all  cases  have 
'^en  sufficient  without  pictorial  ilhistration.  In  a  few  instances 
^®  present  writer  has  added  explanations  or  suggestions,  pre- 
ceded by  a  dash .     Remarks  on  the  signs  might  be  indefi- 

Jiitely  extended,  but  the  present  ol^ject  is  to  assist  present  observ- 
?^  in  making  their  own  comparisons  and  suggestions,  which,  it 
^8  hoped,  they  will  contribute  to  the  final  work  on  Sign  Language, 
now  in  preparation  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  ot  the  Smith- 
*^inan  Institution,  of  which  notice  lias  been  given  in  a  prelimi- 
'^^J'v  pamphlet  lately  issued. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  distinguished  explorer,  who  was 

^^e  earliest  to  publish  a  comprehensive  and  scientific  account  of 

^*^e  tribes  of  the  upper  Missouri,  is  the  only  printed  authority 

^S^eeing  with  the  present  writer  in  denying  the  existence  of  a 

^^iversal  sign  language  among  the  several  tribes,  in  the  sense  of 

^  ^onimon  code,  the  report  of  which  has  g(>nerally  been  accepted 

^^thout  question.     He  states  that  the  signs  described,  gathered 

^'  him  from  the  tribes  above  mentioned,  are  unintelligible  to 

*^^  Dakotas  (pi-obably  Sioux),  Assiniboins,  Ojibwas,  Krees  and 

^5^^r  nations.     He  undoubtedly  means,  however,  that  different 

^\S^s  prevailed  among  the  two  bodies  of  Indians,  so  divided  by 

^^niself,  and  that  the  individuals  who  had  only  learned  by  rote 

^^6  Bet  of  those  signs,  would  not  understand  the  other  set  which 

"^y  bad  never  seen,  unless  they  were  accomplished  in  the  gest- 

^^  speech  as  an  art,  and  not  as  a  mere  memorized  list  of  arbi- 

^y  motions.     It  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  two  Indians 

*^^  different  tribes  who  have  neither  oral  language  nor  previously 

*^<>pted  signs  in  common,  can,  after  a  short  trial,  communicate 

"^^)ngh  familiarity  with  the  prin(;iples  of  gesture  speech,  signs 

"^Dg  mutually  invented  and  accepted.     The  same  success  at- 

^dsthe  intercourse  of  Indians  and  deaf-mutes,  of  which  several 

tests  have  been  made  and  recorded,  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most 
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satisfactory  under  crucial  conditions  having  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  present  writer,  on  March  16,  1880,  when  seven 
Utes  were  taken  to  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  at  Wash- 
ington, and  started  at  interchanging  stories  and  colloquies  with 
about  the  same  number  of  deaf-mutes. 

The  philosophic  prince  also  was  one  of  the  first  to  correct 
another  common  error,  in  attributing  the  use  of  signs  to  the 
poverty  of  the  aboriginal  tongues.  He  states  that  "Dr.  Mitch- 
ell (Warden,  Amer.  Antiquit.,  p.  179),  has  a  very  incorrect  idea 
of  the  Indians  when  lie  believes  that  they  ordinarily  converse 
by  means  of  signs.  These  signs  are  only  used  when  they  do 
not  wish  to  be  heard,  or  when  speaking  with  other  nations." 

LIST  OF  TIIK  PRINCE  OF  WIED-NKi:WIEl>  I 

1.     Good,     Place  the  right  hand  horizontally  in  front  of  the 
breast,  and  move  it  forward. — This  gesture  is  more  fully 
described  by  a  recent  observer,  as  follows:  *' Place  the  right 
hand  horizontally  in  front  of  the  breast,  and  touching  it, 
fingers  and  thumbs  closed  and  extended,  back  of  hand  up, 
move  rather  sharply  to  the  front  imtil  the  forearm  is  nearly 
extended.'*     It  may  convey  the  suggestion  of  "level,"  "no 
difficulty,"  and  resembles  some  signs  for  "content."     Many 
Indians  and  deaf  mutes  use  gestures  to  express  a  pleasant 
taste  in  the  mouth,  for  "good"  even  in  a  moral  sense. 

2.  JBad,     Close  the  hand  and  open  it  whilst  passing  it  down- 
ward.— This  sign  is  still  frequent,  the  idea  of  dropping  ou'V^ 
the  supposed  contents  of  the  hand  as  not  worth  keeping^ 
being  obvious. 

3.  See,     Pass  the  extended  index-finger  for^vard  fi-om  the 

4.  Come.     Elevate  the  index -finger  near  the  face,  extend 
hand  and  return  it  with  a  number  of  gentle  jerks. — In 
prevalent  sign  noticed  now  for  "come,"  in  the  sense 
"come  here,'  the  index,  after  the  forearm  (not  hand  alo 
is  extended,  is  crooked  slightly  as  if  hooking  on  to  an 
ject,  and  drawn  sharply  toward  the  person.     The  deg 
motion  is,  however,  proportioned  to  the  occasion,  and 
successive  "gentle  jerks"  of  the  author  indicate  less  urge 
than  one  sharp  redrawal. 

5  Arrive,     Clap  the  hands,  elevating  the  index-finger  of 
right  hand. — To  express  arrival  at  a  place  indicated 
previous  gestures,  some  of  the  upper  Missouri  tribes  i 
hold  the  left  hand  fingers  extended  and  closed,  well  out^     ^^ 
front  of  the  body,  palm  toward  it,  forearm  horizontal,  ng^ 
Jiand  between  left  and  body,  index  extended  vertically,  oti^^ 
fingers  and  thumb  closed,  nails  outward,  then  the  right  h«B^ 
is  carried  sharply  out  until  it  strikes  the  left.     The  bbXHB 
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sign  Ib  nsed  in  a  direction  to  go  to  a  place  indicated,  and 
that  tor  returning  from  a  place  is  the  same  with  reversed 
3)06ition  of  hands.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  clapping  of  the 
liands  mentioned  by  the  author  as  commencing  the  sign, 
Tefers  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  motion — as  southern 
"negroes  say  "done  come." 

0.     Depart.     Like  come;  but  begin  near  the  face  and  ex- 
tend the  hand  with  a  number  of  gentle  jerks. 

■'^JSpeak.  Place  the  flat  hand  back  downward  before  the 
month  and  move  it  forward  two  or  three  times. 

— Another  speaks.  Place  the  hand  in  the  same  position,  be- 
ginning farther  from  the  mouth,  drawing  it  nearer  and 
nearer. 
^Jlan.  Elevate  the  index-finger  and  turn  the  hand  hither 
and  thither. — The  "turning  of  the  hand  hither  and  thither" 
probably  signifies  more  than  the  simple  idea  of  man,  and  is 
used  for  "only  one  man"  or  "a  man  who  is  alone."  The 
finger  represents  the  male  organ  of  generation,  and  among 
some  tribes  the  finger  is  held  erect  or  crooked  downward, 
to  indicate  mature  or  declining  age. 

Woman.     Pass  the  pahn  of  the  extended  hand  downward 

over  the  hair  on  the  side  of  the  head,  or  downward  over 

the  cheeks. 

^^-      Child.     Push  the  index-finger   rapidly  into  the    air   then 

draw  the  hand  back  downward. — The  distance  of  the  hand 

from   the  ground   when    the  motion   ceases,  indicates  the 

height  of  the  child  referred  to.     Indians  often  distinguish 

the  height  of  human  beings  by  the  hand  placed  at  the 

proper  elevation,  back  downward,  and  that  of  inanimate 

objects  or  animals  not  human  by  the  hand  held  back  up- 

1  o         ward. 

^  -      KiU.     Clinch  the  hand  and  strike  from  above  downward. — 

This  motion,  which  may  be  more  clearly  expressed  as  the 

downward  thrust  of  a  knife  held  in  the  clinched  hand,  is 

still  used  by  many  tribes  for  the  general  idea  of  "kill,"  and 

illustrates  the  antiquity  of  the  knife  as  a  weapon.     The 

actual  employment  of  arrow,  gun  or  club  in  taking  life,  is, 

-J  ,^         however,  often  specified  by  appropriate  gesture. 

•     Arrow^  to  shoot  an.     Place  the  tips  of  the  fingers  down- 
ward upon  the  thumb,  then  snap  them  forward. 

-  Gun^  discharge  of  a.  Place  both  hands  as  in  No.  13,  ex- 
tend the  left  arm,  contract  the  right  before  the  face,  then 
snap  the  ends  of  the  fingers  forward. 

'^  ArroWy  to  hit  with  an.  After  the  fingers  have  been 
snapped,  strike  the  hands  together  and  elevate  the  index- 
finger  of  the  right  hand. 
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16.  Gunshot  J  to  hit  with  a.  After  the  fingers  have  I: 
snapped,  strike  the  hands  together  as  in  No.  15. 

17.  God,  Great  Spirit.  Blow  upon  the  open  hand,  point 
ward  with  the  extended  index-finger  whilst  turning 
closed  hand  hither  and  thither,  then  sweep  it  above 
earth  and  allow  it  to  drop. 

18.  Medicifi^.     Stir  with  the  right  hand  into  the  left,  and  ai 

ward  blow  into  the  latter. — All  persons  familiar  with  I 
ans  will  understand  that  the  term  "medicine,"  fooli 
enough  adopted  by  both  the  French  and  English  to  exp 
the  aboriginal  magic  arts,  has  no  therapeutic  signifi(;a 
Very  few  even  pretended  remedies  were  administered 
the  natives,  and  probably  never  by  the  professional  shar 
who  worked  by  incantation,  often  pulverizing  and  mi: 
the  substances  mystically  used,  to  prevent  their  detect 
The  same  mixtures  were  employed  in  divination, 
author  particularly  mentions  Mandan  ceremonies,  in  w] 
a  white  "  medicine  "  stone,  as  hard  as  pyrites,  was  prodi 
by  Tul)bing  in  the  hand  snow,  or  the  white  feathers  < 
bird.  The  blowing  away  of  the  disease,  considered  t 
a  malign  power  foreign  to  the  body,  was  a  common  pai 
the  juggling  performance. 

19.  Gu7i.  Close  the  fingers  against  the  thumb,  elevate 
hand  and  open  the  fingers  w^ith  a  quick  snap. 

20.  JBow.     Draw  the  right  arm  back  completely,  as  if  dra\ 

the  bowstring,  whilst  the  left  arm  is  extended  with  clinc 
hand. 

21.  Arrov\     Pass  the  index-finger  of  the  right  hand   sev 

times  across  the  left  arm. 

22.  Arrowhead^  iron.     With  the  index-finger  of  the  right  h 

touch  the  tip  of  tlie  extended  forefinger  of  the  left  \ 
several  times. 

23.  Gurvflini.  With  tlie  index-finger  of  tJie  riglit  cut  off  a  p 
of  the  extended  thumb,  so  tliat  tlie  finger  is  laid  across 
thimib-nail. 

24.  Gun-screw.  Elevate  the  hand  to  indicate  a  gun,  and  t 
the  fingers  spirally  around  the  thumb. 

25.  Quention,  Extend  the  open  hand  perpendicularly  with 
palm  outward,  and  move  it  from  side  to  side  several  tii 

26.  {gunpowder.  Rub  the  thumb  and  index-finger  toge 
repeatedly. 

27.  Coat.  Separate  the  thumb  and  index-finger  of  each  \. 
and  pass  them  downward  over  the  sides  of  the  body. 

28.  Leggings.     Open  the  fingers  as  before  and  draw  them 

ward  along  both  legs. 
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JifocciMinSj  shoes.     Raise  the  foot  and  strike  it  from  front 
to  back  with  the  index-finger  of  the  hand  on  the  same  side. 

30.  JBrechcloth,     Pass  the  flat  hand  from  betw'een  the  legs  up- 
ward toward  the  belly. 

31.  Hat,     Pass  the  parted  thumb  and  index-finger  about  both 
sides  of  the  head  where  the  hat  rests  upon  it. 
True^  It  is.     Lower  the  hand  in  front  of  the  breast,  then 
extend  the  index-finger,  raise  and  move  it  straight  forward 
before  the  person. 

Lie.     Pass  the  second  and  third  finger  of  the  right  hand 
toward  the  left  side  in  front  of  the  mouth. — By  the  expres- 
sion "second  and  third"  finger  the  author  means,  as  appears 
in  other  connections,  the  index  and  middle  finger.     The 
idea  of  double-tongued,  two  kinds  of  talk,  prevails  now  for 
this  sign  among  all  Indian  tribes,  though  it  is  sometimes 
made  by  one  finger,  the  index,  moved  successively  from  the 
mouth  in  two  different  directions. 
^^'    ICnow.     Spread  the  thumb  and  index-finger  of  the  right 
hand,  sweep  toward  the  breast,  moving  them  forward  and 
outward  so  that  the  palm  turns  up. 
^-    X)o  not  know.    First  place  the  fingei*s  in  the  preceding  posi- 
tion, then  turn  the  right  hand  upward  with  spread  fingers, 
so  that  they  point  outward  toward  the  right  side. 
^  •     JSfuch.     Move  both  hands  toward  one  another  and  slightly 
o.^  upward. — This  is  the  formation  of  a  "heap." 

^  •      -ZjittU.     Pass  the  nearlv  closed  hands  several  times  bv  ierks 
,-^  over  one  another,  the  right  hand  above. 

^       ZTrcide.     Strike  the  extended  index-finger  of  the  right  hand 
^  several  times  uix)n  that  of  the  left. 

•  J^xehange.  Pass  both  hands  with  extended  forefingers 
sicross  each  other  before  the  breast. — In  the  auth6r's  mind 
** exchange"  was  probably  intended  for  one  transaction,  in 
which  each  of  two  articles  took  the  place  before  occupied 
by  the  other,  and  "trade"  was  intended  for  a  more  general 
and  systematic  barter,  indicated  by  the  repetition  of  strokes, 
in  which  the  indexed  fingers  mutually  changed  positions. 
•  Jlorse.  Place  the  index  and  third  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
astraddle  the  index-fin«rer  of  the  left. — Bv  the  "third"  the 
author  means  the  middle  finirer.  He  counts  the  thumb  as 
the  first. 
^^-  Jlorse^  To  ride  a.  As  befoi-e  stated  but  with  this  difi^erence, 
that  the  right  hand  extends  farther  and  the  gesture  is  made 
quickly. 
W-  Dog.  Pass  the  flat  hand  from  above  downward,  stopping 
at  the  height  of  a  dog's  back. 
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43.  Bearer,     With  the  back  of  the  open  right  hand,  strike^       "^  ^^^ 

palm  of  the  left  several  times. 

44.  Otter,     Draw  the  nose  slightly  upward  with  the  first  ^^o 
fingers  of  the  right  hand. 

45.  Bison^  female.     Curve   the   two   fore-fingers,  place  tlm —    ^     '^tn 
on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  move  them  several  times.  

46.  Bison,,  male.     Place  the  tightly  closed  h^nds  on  both  si  ^^  -mndes 

of  the  head  with  the  fingers  forward. 

47.  Antelope,     Pass  the  open  right  hand  outward  from 

small  of  the  back. — This,  as  explained  by  Indians  examii 
by  the  present  writer,  indicates  the  lighter  coloration  u] 
the  animal's  flanks.   A  Ute  who  could  speak  Spanish  acc< 
panied  it  with  the  word  hlanco,  as  if  recognizing  that=i 
required  explanation. 

48.  Sheep^  Bighorn.     'iOvit<  montaiui^,     M9ve   the   hands  in 

the  direction  of  the  liorns  on  the  sides  of  the  head  by  ps=«=*  mass- 
ing them  backward  and  forward  in  the  form  of  a  h^b£=K  ^alf- 
circle. 

49.  Mule,     Hold  the  open  hands  high  beside  the  head,  gnig=g'-   and 

move  them  from  back  to  front  several  times  like  wings. 
60.  Elk,     Stretch  the  arms  above  and  along  side  of  the  head-  - 

51.  Deer,     Pass  the  uplifted  baud  to  and  fro  several  time^^st  ^  in 

front  of  the  face. 

52.  Deer^  black-tail.     First  make  the  preceding  gesture,  t.X:^  -""ien 

indicate  a  tail. 

53.  Buf\ilo-rohe.     J^ass   both   fists   crossing   in    front   of       '         ^ie 

breast,  as  if  wrapping  one's  ^elf  up.. 

54.  Day,     Place  both  hands  at  some  distance  in  front  of 

breast,  apart  and  back  downward,  elevate  the  index-fin ; 
and  move  it  forward  to  indicate  one,  twice  for  two  d^ 
etc.     When  counting  on  the  fingers  begin  at  the  left  haJ 

55.  Ifight,  Move  both  hands  open  and  flat,  that  is  horizonf- 

the  backs  up  and  in  small  curves  in  front  of  the  breast 
over  one  another. — The  conception  is  covering^  and  codj 
quent  obscurity.     In  the  foregoing  sign  for  day  the  authc 
probably  meant  that   the  hands,  palms  up,  were  move^ 
apart,  to  denote  openness. 

56.  Sun,     Form  a  small  circle  with  the  forefingers  and  holc^ 

them  toward  heaven. 

57.  Moon.     Make  the  same  sign,  after  having  made  that  foi^ 

night. 

58.  River,     Open  the  right  hand  and  pass  it  before  the  moat 

from  a])Ove  downward. 

50.  Forest,     Slightly  spread  and  raise  the  ten  fingers  bringi 

the  hands  together  in  front  of  the  face,  then  separate  thent*^ 
— The  numerous  trees  and  their  branches  are  indicated. 
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^O-  Mountain.  Raise  the  arm  from  the  elbow  without  moving 
the  latter,  the  back  of  the  clinched  hand  directed  toward 
the  front. 

1  -  Prairie^  plain.  Lay  the  hands  flat  upon  their  backs  and 
move  them  straight  from  one  another  in  a  horizontal  line. 

2-  Village.  Place  the  opened  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each 
hand  opposite  to  each  other,  as  if  to  make  a  circle,  but 
leaving  between  them  a  small  interval,  afterward  move 
them  from  above  downward  sinmltaneously. — The  villages 
of  the  tribes  with  which  the  author  was  longest  resident, 
particularly  the  Mandans  and  Arikaras,  were  surrounded 
by  a  strong,  circular  stockade,  spaces  or  breaks  in  the  circle 
being  left  for  entrance  and  exit. 

^  -  J^ettle.  Same  sign  as  for  village  but  is  made  closer  to  the 
earth. — Suigularly  enough  the  configuration  of  a  common 
kettle  (the  utensil  obtained  from  the  whites  in  trade  being, 
of  course,  the  one  referred  to)  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
stockaded  villages,  the  intervals  left  between  the  hands 
representing  in  this  case  the  interruption  in  the  circle 
made  by  the  handles.  The  difiFerentiation  is  effected  by 
the  position  closer  to  the  earth. 
Xodge.     Tlie  same,  with  the  addition  that  the  finger  is  ele- 

_  vated  to  indicate  the  number,  one. 

*^  -  Xodge^  entering  a.  Pass  the  flat  right  hand  in  short  curves 
under  the  left  which  is  held  a  short  distance  forward. — The 
conception  is  of  the  stooping  to  pass  through  the  low  en- 
trance, which  is  often  covered  by  a  connnon  flap,  and  the 
subsequent  rising  when  the  entrance  has  been  accomplished. 
In  the  same  tribes  now,  if  the  intention  is  to  speak  of  a 
person  entering  the  gesturer's  own  lodge,  the  right  hand  is 
passed  under  the  left  and  toward  the  body,  near  which  the  left 
hand  is  held ;  if  of  a  person  entering  the  lodge  of  another, 
the  left  hand  is  held  further  from  the  body  and  the  right 
is  passed  under  it  and  outward.  In  both  cases  both  hands 
are  slightly  curved  and  compressed. 
-  Mohe^  red.  First  indicate  the  wrapping  about  the  shoul- 
ders, then  rub  the  right  cheek  to  indicate  the  red  color. — 
The  red  refers  to  the  paint  habitually  used  on  the  cheeks, 
not  to  the  natural  skin.  The  Indians  know  better  than  to 
designate  between  each  other  their  natural  color  as  red,  and 
have  been  known  to  give  the  designation  red  man  to  the 
visiting  Caucasian,  whose  blistered  skin  often  better  deserves 
the  epithet,  which  they  only  apply  to  themselves  in  converse 
^  with  the  conquering  race  that  insisted  upon  it. 
*  •  jRobe^  green.  Indicate  the  wrapping  about  the  shoulders, 
and  with  the  back  of  the  left  hand  make  the  gesture  of 
stroking  grass  upon  the  earth. 
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68.  Bobe^  blue.     Indicate  the  .wrapping,  then  with  two  fiiij 
of  the  right  hand  nib  the  back  of  the  left. — It  is  conjectix 
that  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand  are  indicated. 

69.  Ax.     Cross  the  arms  and  slide  the  edge  of  the  right  ha.    — ^nd, 

held  vertically,  down  over  the  left  ann. 

70.  Beads^  (jlai<H.  Stroke  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  over  the 
upper  ami  of  tlie  left. 

71.  Vennillion,  cinnabar.  Rub  the  right  cheek  with  the  -^n- 
gers  of  the  right  liand. — The  chief  use  of  this  pigment  ^v^  vas 
to  paint  the  cheeks. 

72.  Knife.     Cut  past  the  mouth  with  the  raised  right  hand 

This  clearly  refers  to  the  general  practice  of  cutting* 
food,  as  much  being  crammed  into  the  mouth  as  can. 
managed  and  then  separated  by  a  stroke  of  a  knife  iir^^^^^ 
the  remaining  nuiss.     This  is  specially  the  case  with      irrfat 
and  entrails,  the  aboriginal  delicacies. 

73.  Fire.     Hold  the  fingei*s  of  the  right  hand  slightly  ope 

and  upward,  and  elevate  the  liand  several  time^. — ^ 
portrays  the  forked  tongues  of  the  flame  rising. 

74.  Water.     Same  as  ''River.'* 
76.  Srnolre.     Snuffle  the  nose  and  raise  the  fingers  of  both  ha^: 

several  times,  rubbing  the  fingers  against  each  other. — ^ 
rubbing  may  indicate  the  former  mode  of  obtaining  fir^ 
friction,  accompanied  with  smoke,  which  is  further  vt. 
cated  bv  the  wrinkled  nose. 

ft 

76.  Parti  nun.       First    make  the  sign  of  the  pipe,  then  o] 
the  thumb  and  index-finger  of  the  right  hand,  back  of 
hand  outward,  move  it  forward  and  upward  in  a  curves—- 
By  the  title  of  "Partisan"  the  author  meant,  as  indeed 
the  common  expression  of  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  a  lea- 
of  an  occasional  or  volunteer  war  party.     The  sign  is 
plained  by  his  account  in   a  different  connection,  that 
become  recognized  as  a  leader  of  such  a  war  party,  the 
act  among  the  tribes  using  the  sign  was  the  consecration, 
fasting  succeeded  ])y  feasting,  of  a  medicine  pipe  withi 
ornament,  which  the  leader  of  the  expedition    afterwi 
bore  before  him  as  his  badge  of  authority,  and  it  therefi 
naturally  l)ecame  an  emblematic  sign.    There  may  be  inter 
in  noting  tliatthe  "Calendar  of  the  Dakota Xation"  (Bulle 
U.  S.  G.   and   Ct.   Survev,  vol.  iii..  No.  1),  gives  a  figu 
(No.  48,   A.  D.   1842,)  showing  "One  Feather,"  a  Si<^ 

chief,  who  raised  in  that  year  a  large  war  party  against        

Crows,  which  fact  is  simply  denoted   by  his  liolding  o  "«-^-^*'' 
demonstratively,  an  unornamented  pipe.  .. 

77.  Chief.     Raise  the  index-finger  of  the  right  hand,  holdingf     ^, 
straight    upward,  then  turn  it   in    a    circle,  and    bring       ^ 
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Straight  down  a  little  toward  the  earth. — If  this  gesture  i8 

accurately  described  by  the  author  its  conception  may  be 

"elevated  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  inferiors."     In  view, 

however,  of  the  fact  that  Indian^  now  make   a  forward 

«urve  instead  of  a  horizontal  circle,  the  fonner  instead  of 

the  latter  may  have  been  intended  in  the  curt  expression. 

The  prevailing  delineation  of  the  superior  authority  of  the 

<hiei  is  by  superior  height,  one  form  of  which  is  reported 

rns  follows:     Kight  forearm  nearly  vertical,  index  extended, 

thumb  and  other  fingers   closed,  nails   toward  cheek  and 

about  eight  iuches  from  it.     Extend  right  anu  vertically 

about  eight  inches;  turn  index  as  an  arrow  turns  in  the  air 

and  bring  down  in  front  of  face  between  the  eyes  until 

about  opposite  the  chin. 

White  man;  American.  Place  the  open  index-finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  toward  the  face,  then  pass  it  to  the 
right  in  front  of  the  forehead  to  indicate  the  hat.  The  fist 
can  also  be  used  in  tlie  same  wav. 

^ef/ro.  First  make  the  sign  for  white  man,  then  rub  the 
hair  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  with  the  flat  hand. — The 
present  common  sign  for  "black"  is  to  nib  or  touch  the 
hair,  which,  among .  Indians,  is  almost  universally  of  that 
color. 

Fool.  Place  the  hand  in  front  of  the  head,  back  outward, 
then  turn  it  round  in  a  circle  several  times. 
Scalj}.  Grasp  the  hair  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the 
rijrht  one  flattened  cut  away  over  the  left. 
Content^  satisfied.  With  the  raised  right  lumd,  pass  with  a 
serpentine  movement  upward  from  the  breast  and  face 
al>ove  tlie  head. 

^hu\  this  helongs  to  vie.  AVith  the  fist,  pass  upward  in 
front  of  the  breast,  then  pnsli  it  forward  with  a  slight  jerk. 
Behnujs  to  anothtr.  Pass  the  right  hand  quickly  before 
the  face  as  if  to  say,  "  go  away,"  then  make  gesture  No.  83. 
Thh  do4'S  not  helomj  to  tne.  First  make  gesture  No.  83, 
then  wave  the  right  hand  (juickly  by  and  in  front  of  the 
face  toward  the  right. 

PerhapH  I  will  fjct  it.  First,  No.  83,  then  move  the  right 
hand  right  and  left  before  the  face,  the  tlmmb  turned  to- 
wartl  the  face. 

Bra***.'.     Close  tlie  fists,  place  the  left  near  the  breast,  and 
move  the  right  over  the  left  toward  the  left  side. 
Coirnrd.     Point  forward  with  the  index  followed  by  the 
remaining  fingers,  each  time  that  is  done  draw  back  the 
index. — Impossible  to  keep  the  coward  to  the  front. 
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89.  Hard.     Open  the  left  hand,  and  strike  against  it 
times  with  the  right  (with  the  backs  of  the  fingers). 

90.  Soft.     Make  gesture  No.  89,  then  strike  on  the  o 

side  so  as  to  indicate  the  reunion. 

91.  Hard^  Excessively.     Sign  No.  89,  then  place  the  left 

finger  upon  the  right  shoulder,  at  the  same  time  ext( 
raise  the  right  arm  high,  extending  the  index-fin] 
ward,  perpendicularly. 

92.  Repeat^  (a  thing,)  often.  Extend  the  left  arm,  also 
dex-finger,  and  with  the  latter  strike  the  arm  at  reg 
tervals  from  front  backward  several  times. 

93.  Heard^  Ihave.     Open  wide  the  thumb  and  index-fi 

the  right  hand,  place  them  over  the  ear,  and  in  tl 
tion  move  them  quickly  past  the  chin  and  nose. 

94.  Listen.  Place  the  open  thumb  and  index-finger  ( 
right  ear,  and  move  them  hither  and  thither. 

95.  Run.  Lay  both  hands  fiat,  palm  downward,  and  f 
right  rapidly  high  and  far  over  the  left,  so  that  the 
somewhat  raised. 

96.  Slo^c.     Extend  the  left  arm,  curving  the   forefino 

holding  it  still.  The  right  arm  does  the  same  but  \i 
back  with  several  short  and  circular  movements. 

97.  Fat.     Haise  the  left  ann  with  fist   closed  back  o 

grasp  the  arm  with  the  right  hand,  and  rub  do'' 
thereon. 

98.  Lean.     Hold  the  flattened  hands  toward  one  anothei 
the  breast,  separate  them  moving  all  the  fingers 
times  inward  and  outward  toward  and  from  the  brej 

99.  Sick.  Hold  the  hands  as  just  stated,  toward  one  \ 
bring  them,  held  stiff,  in  front  of  the  breast,  an( 
them  forvi'ard  and  backward  from  and  to  the  same. 

100.  Dead.  Hold  the  left  hand  flat  over  the  face,  ba 
ward,  and  pass  with  the  similarly  held  right  lian( 
the  former,  gently  striking  or  touching  it. 


WAMPUM  BELTS  OF  THE  SIX  NATIONS. 

BY  REV.   W.  M.  BKAUCHAMP. 

The  seat  of  an  ancient  Indian  confederacy  yet  exists  ij 
daga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  "thither  the  tribes  go  up"  foi 
tant  business,  as  in  days  of  old.  On  such  occasions  the 
of  the  wampum  belts  brings  them  forth  as  records  of  tl 
They  are  seldom  seen  at  other  times,  but  I  lately  1 
privilege  of  a  long  and  close  examination,  and  subaeqi 
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Briend  secured   photographs  of  all.     In  the  following  concise 
lescription,  they  will  be  numbered  as  in  my  drawings. 

These  ancient  belts  are  of  black,  purple  and  white  wampum, 
)oth  sides  appearing  alike.  Long  strips  of  deer-skin  form  the 
;oundation,  and  between  these  the  beads  are  placed  side  by  side 
n  long  rows.  Thus  a  belt  of  seven  rows  wide  will  be  a  little 
wider  than  seven  beads  placed  end  to  end,  and  each  bead  may 
oe  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long.  From  thong  to  thong,  a  thread 
af  sinew  passes  through  each  bead  from  side  to  side  of  the  belt. 
In  some  the  beads  are  unifonnly  longer  and  narrower  than  in 
others.  Most  of  the  twelve  remainmg  belts  are  broken,  but 
some  are  perfect. 

The  first  is  a  belt  of  dark  wampum,  of  seven  rows  and  with 
five  open  hexagal  figures  of  white  beads.  These  probably  rep- 
resent the  Five  Nations,  and  the  belt  is  complete. 

The  second  is  a  broad  belt  of  forty-five  rows  with  a  row  of 
white,  open  diamond  figures  through  the  centre.  A  series  of 
white  points  extend  toward  these  from  either  side.  Possibly 
this  may  be  a  little  defective,  but  the  length  is  yet  that  of  240 
beads  placed  side  by  side. 

The  third  is  thirty-eight  row^s  wide,  by  about  200  beads  long. 
The  ground  is  dark,  with  a  white  heart  in  the  centre,  having  a 
^ne  of  white  hollow  squares  united  to  it.  Only  four  of  these 
squares,  representing  nations,  now  remain.  This  is  considered 
™  most  ancient,  and  to  record  the  formation  of  the  league.  In 
^^t  it  may  be  called  a  kind  of  constitution,  and  is  venerated  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  fourth  is  a  belt  forty-nine  rows  deep,  mostly  of  dark 
*|eads,  with  a  kind  of  Vandyke  pattern  of  white  beads  on  either 
side.  There  are  nine  points  on  each  border,  and  the  belt  is  now 
-^0  V>eads  long.     It  thus  contains  nearly  12,000  shell  beads. 

The  fifth  is  part  of  a  long,  narrow  belt,  seven  rows  deep  and 
-"^0  l>eads  long.  It  is  of  light  purple  beads,  with  a  line  of  about 
a  doxen  black  crosses  through  the  centre. 

Tlie  sixth  is  of  fifteen  rows,  and  is  about  650  beads  long,  of 

wilored  wampum  with  dark  figures.     Two  small  men  stand  in  a 

house  ill  the  centre,  joining  hands  with  the  others  without,  six 

ou  one  side  and  seven  on  the   other.     This  is  perfect,  and  is 

classed  with  Xo.  3,  as  recording  the  formation  of  the  league. 

"  ift   very  handsome, 
the  seventh  may  be  a  French  belt,  with  the  "Long  House"  at 

one  end  in  white,  united  to  a  cross  at  the  other.     This  is  the 

traditional   interpretation,  but   the   house   seems   more   like   a 

human  figure.     About  350  beads  long,  and  perfect. 

The  eighth  is  of  seven  rows,  with  four  double  diamonds  of 
dark  heads  through  the  middle.     Imperfect ;  200  beads  long. 
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The  ninth  is  light  colored,  with  six  dark  diagonal  bands.     It 
is  of  twelve  rows,  broken,  and  about  300  beads  long. 

The  tenth  is  very  imperfect,  and  without  figures.  It  has  six 
rows  of  dark  wami)um,  and  is  250  beads  long. 

The  eleventh  is  of  thirteen  rows  of  light  wampum,  much 
broken,  and  has  four  dark  diagonal  bands,  each  composed  of 
three  narrower.     Length,  250  beads. 

The  twelfth  is  a  small  belt  of  dark  wampum,  of  seven  rows, 
much  broken.  The  pattern  is  obscure,  and  the  length  170  beadft- 

These  are  probably  all  that  remain  of  the  many  belts  once  l>«' 
longing  to  the  Iroquois  League,  and  they  are  yet  considered   i^ 
greatest  treasures.     Next  to  these  are  the  strings  of  wampii."**^ 
which  are  handed  down  from  chief  to  chief,  and  which  app^^*^ 
on  all  great  occasions.     From  the  chiefs  I  have  had  an  inter^^* 
ing  and  minute  account  of  their  use.     They  are  also  symbolii 
one  bunch  representing  the  Six  Nations  and  each  of  the  othi 
a  nation. 

The  age  of  these  belts  may  be  thought  doubtful.  Two  ^^*J* 
said  to  have  l)een  made  at  the  formation  of  the  league,  say  3-  ^^ 
years  ago.  It  is  possible,  though  I  should  be  inclined  to  gi  -*^® 
them  a  later  date.  One  or  two  others  are  probably  over  2^  ^^ 
years  old,  and  some  of  the  largest  may  be  more  recent. 

Yet  the  Onondagas  certainly  used  large  belts  as  early  as  16ag  -^^* 
though  somewhat  sparingly.  A  little  later  those  sixteen  de^  ^=^P 
are  several  times  mentioned,  and  in  1790  Deodoras  gave  or  ^^ue 
thirteen  deep  with  the  five  houses  on  it.  These  were  repi^cr  re- 
sented by  scjuares  and  sometimes  men.  A  line  connecting  "T  * 
man  at  one  end  as  the  French  govenior,  and  a  man  at  the  ow^^^  ^^^ 
for  the  Iroquois,  showed  a  treaty  between  them.  **A  prodigio^c-^^uB 
large  belt,  of  thirty  rows  broad,"  was  produced  in  1756,  witht  rrA^ 
sun  and  Six  Nations  upon  it. 

Comparing  the  belts  I  have  described,  with  these  and  otheii    *^rs, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  1750,  one  of  6,000  beads  w"'=-^^ 
considered  very  large.     The  largest  1  find  mentioned  was  ve  ^^ 
much  smaller  than  some  of  the  fragmentary  ones  now  at  One 
daga.     These  last,  I  imagine,  are  slowly  disappearing.     AVi 
pum   is    in   request   at   the  white  dog  sacrifice,  and  this 
account  for  the  broken  condition  of  some  of  the  belts."^    Certai 
ly  the  account  of  these  fine  relics,  given  in  a  general  way  thirf^^ 
yeare  ago,  differs  nm(!h  from  what  I  found.     Large  as  tliey 
we  do  not  see  them  in  their  first  glory. 
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rp:lic8  in  vkkmont. 

Jb   ^^^^t  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian  : 

)me  two  miles  north  of  Swan  ton  village,  in  Northwestern 

ixmont,  is  a  ridge  of  sand,  now  nearly  barren,  but  which,  when 

jmont  was  first  settled  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 

jway  pines — some  of  them  of  great  size.     At  this  time  the 

<i  was  occupied  for  hunting  and  fishing  by  a  tribe  of  Indians 

^ZDWii  as  the  St.  Francis  tribe,  which  were  in  reality  one  of  the 

isions,  or  families,  of  the  Algonquins.     This  ridge  of  sand 

B  a  very  ancient  burying  place,  as  the  trees  were  some  of 

Til  directly  over  the  graves,  and  a  much  more  recent  burial 

pi^^^pce,  nearer  Swanton  village,  was  not  known  to  be  such  by  the 

Irmciians,  then  in  possession,  not  even  l)y  any   tradition.     Yet 

;y  were  *well  acquainted  w^th  the  burial  places  of  their  own 

tri"fc>e.     A  partial  account  of  these  ancient  cemeteries  was  given 

b'V     Prof.  J.  B.  Perrv%  before  the  Boston  Societv  of  Natural  His- 

tox-T,  December,  1868,  and  also  by  Prof.  G.  II.  Perkins,  at  a 

la acting  of  the  "American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Sciience,"  at  the  Portland  meeting  in   1873.     In   some  points 

ttieir  opinions  differecj,  and  mine  perhaps  may  differ  on  some 

points  from  either. 

I^or  much  information  concerning  this  ancient  cemetery  we 

ai^o  all  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Dean,  of  Swanton,  who  now  owns 

tbe  exclusive  right  to  dig  up  the  soil.     His  statements  are  tnist- 

^orthv,  and  his  habits  of  observation  such  that  we  deem  him 

generally  correct  in  his  description  of  what  he  finds.     Of  late 

^Qt  little  excavating  has  been  attempted.     The  earlier  openings 

^ere  made  by  Deacon  Elliot  Frink.  He  states  that  those  which  he 

opened  were  fully  six  feet  deep,  but  those  opened  more  recently 

by  Mr.  Dean  were,  some  of  them,  less  than  two  feet  deep.     As 

the  soil    is    a   fine    white   sand,    easilv    drifted    bv    the   wind, 

the  actual  depth  must  remain  uncertain.     Deacon   Frink  thinks 

that  in  one  of  the  graves  he  opened  the  body  was  buried  head 

do'vni;  but  as  the  others  have  been  in  a  sitting  posture  it  is 

J>re8umed  that  might  have  been  previously  disturbed  by  the 
ailing  in  of  the  sand  which  filled  the  place  occupied  by  the  flesh, 
carrying  the  skull  with  it  to  the  l>ottom  of  the  grave.  The 
skeletons  are  badly  decomposed,  no  perfe<'t  skull  or  bones,  ex- 
cept one  femur  and  radius  ever  being  found  entire.  One  entire 
half  of  a  skull  has  been  found  and  is  now  in  my  charge  with 
many  other  of  the  relics,  and  in  the  State  Museum.  The  sand 
in  the  graves  is  generally  colored  u  deep  red,  but  is  brown  in 
j^nne  graves.  This  coloring  seems  to  be  an  oxide  of  iron,  and 
colors  the  sand  for  some  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  the  heart 
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of  this  colored  Band  are  bits  of  bone  and  other  ancient  relics. 
These  consist  of  pine  gnarls,  quite  regular  and  bearing  some 
marks  of  finishing,  smooth,  water-worn  pebbles,  one  of  white 
quartz  weighing  just  one  pound,  pieces  of  black  shells,  sand- 
stones, etc.,  but  bv  far  the  largest  number  of  relics  are  of  pol- 
ished stone  or  ix»tterv,  with  eight  or  ten  implements  of  copper. 
The  copper  implements  are  very  badly  corroded.  The  lai^r 
of  them  when  found  had  fibers  of  wood  adhering  to  it,  but  so 
much  decayed  that  it  crumbled  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
near  six  inches  in  length  by  one  and  one-fifth  inch  at  one  end, 
and  nearly  one-half  inch  at  the  other.  Its  weight  is  six  and 
quarter  ounces  Troy,  and  it  is  of  Lake  Superior  copi>er.  Th 
other  copper  implements  differ  in  shape  as  well  as  size.  T 
chisels,  arrows,  and  spear-iH)ints  found  in  the  graves  or  in  t 
soil  do  not  specially  differ  from  others,  yet  belong  in  part  to  t 
rarest  forms.  The  must  peculiar,  and  what  I  more  especia 
wish  to  direct  vour  attention  to,  are  tubes  rauirinor  from  seven 
thirteen  inches  in  lenirth,  and  in  the  vicinitv  of  one  inch  ( 
more  and  lessi  in  diameter.  Nothinjr  like  them,  to  mv  kno 
edffe,  has  ever  been  foun<l  elsewhere.  Thev  are  doubtless  m 
of  clay  and  sand,  baked  in  a  careful  and  perfect  manner, 
are  quite  liard,  but  yet  not  so  hard  but  what  they  caix  ^® 
scratched  easily  with  a  knife.  When  found  they  all  hav^:^  ^ 
plug  l(.x>sely  filling  them  nearer  the  thickest  end.  When  "fcti® 
hole  was  made  in  the  tube  it  is  verv  evident  it  was  made  b"^^^* 
Stick,  which  was  drawn  through  and  then  used  to  widen  the  h^— ^ 
at  the  largest  end  of  the  tube,  wheiv  the  hole  is  also  larg^?^^-^ 
This  plug,  which  in  one  instance  was  a  small  quartz  pebble,  -^ 

sometimes  uf  the  same  material  as  the  tube,  fits  l(X)sely,  and 
no  position  will  it  fill  the  entire  hole.     AVhat  the  use  of  these  ic^^^'^J 
plements  were  can  only  be  that  of  conjecture.     Some  suppo^^ 
them  pipes,  and  that  this  stone  plug  prevented  the  tobacco  fro: 
getting  to<>  near  the  mcjuth,  but  admitted  the  smoke  so  it  coul 
well  en<Migh  ]>e  used  for  a  pipe.     Only  one,  however,  shows  anj 
mark  oi  fire,  and  that  seems  burned  harder  than  the  others  in  i 
manufacture.    Some  sup|K)se  that  they  were  musical  instruments, 
as  a  kind  of  harsh  music  can  be  made  bv  one  that  can  blow  a 
horn.     I  am.  however,  more  inclined  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  used  as  call  whistles,  as  a  very  loud  call  can  be  made  by 
blowinir  in  them  as  vou  would  in  a  tin  horn.     If  thev  are  ele- 
vated  to  an  angle  of  forty -five  degrees,  and  a  plug  dropped  in,  a 
peculiar  broken  sound  may  be  produced  which  would  be  a  good 
distinguishing  call,  but  of  no  musical  worth;  for  the  enlightened 
ear  at  least.     They  are  all  sm(K>th  and  plain  upim  the  outside 
but  one.     This  has  the  rough  engraving  of  a  bird  upon  it  with 
wings  spread  as  though  fiying.     Underneath  are  three  cabalistic 
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characters,  to  which  no  meaning  can  be  ascribed.     A  small 
piece  of  a  dish,  made  of  the  same  material,  was  found  in  one 
grave,  and  other  dishes  like  them  have  been  found  in  Swanton 
elsewhere,  all  verj'  nicely  made.     Two  carvings,  doubtless  in- 
tended to  represent  some  animal,  have  also  been  found.     One  of 
them  in  the  State  collection  is  of  fine  marble,  and  was  doubtless 
fully  polished  •when  made,  as  it  has  some  polished  patches  not 
corroded  still  upon  it.     As  it  lies  in  close  proximity  to  a  copper 
implement  it  is  colored  by  its  oxidization.     The  relics  found  in 
these  graves  differ  in  every  way  from  those  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.     That  they  certainly  came  from  more  ancient  in- 
habitants than  those  Indian  tribes  who  peopled  this  region  upon 
its  discovery  and  settlement,  all  must  well  understand.     That 
they  were  allied  to  the  Mound  Builders  of  the  west  is  rendered 
probable,  by  their  copper,  and  by  the  similarity  of  the  tubes  and 
arrow-points,  but  this  point  we  leave  for  further  investigations, 
and  only  give  this  description  of  the  tubes  as  one  more  testimony 
to  the  wide-spread  use  of  this  mysterious  class  of  relics. 

Lunenborg, Vt.  IIiRAm'A.  CuTTING. 

■  ♦• 

RELICfi    IN    MICHIGAN. 
^  tht  ^Uor  of  the  Ankerican  Anticjuarian  : 

I  will  undertake  a  brief  and  general  answer  to  your  inquiries 
^  regard  to  relics  in  this  vicinity,  which  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
P>^-hi8toric. 

There  are  (or  have  been,  for  little  remains,)  several  tumuli  ui)on 
^'^d  near  the  bank  of  the  Detroit  liiver,  from  two  to  four  miles  be- 
lOM-  the  city.  All  are  burial  mounds.  Thev  occupv  sandv  eleva- 
"P'^s,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  are  conical  in 
^^Pe,  five  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
^I'oad.  All  contain  numerous  skeletons,  both  original  and  in- 
^^sive.  The  former  are  found  on  or  near  the  original  surface, 
JJ^^  are  mostly  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  faces  toward  the 
T**t,  and  sometimes  a  dozen  or  more  arc  found  arranged  around 
^*^^  centre  in  a  circle. 

.    Ill  one  ease,  each  held  in  his  arms  a  pot,  of  unusual  size,  hav- 

^.^8  a  capacity  of  about  two  gallons.     In  other  cases,  pots  are 

^ound  near  the  heads.     These  are  all  composed  of  the  materi- 

^  ^*omiiion  to   the  mounds — clay,    mixed  with   ground  shells 

J^d  micaceous  stones;  black  within,  reddish    without.     They 

have  regularly  rounded  bases,  with  wide  mouths,  somewhat  flar- 

^^6>  and  in  part  or  whole  ornamented  with   rude  patchwork. 

"|th  these  are  the  usual    stone    implements,  hammei*s,    celts, 

chisels,  fleshers,  slings,  pendants,  spear  and  arrow-heads,  with, 

wrely,  sea  shells  and  copper  knives.     The  hammers  and  celta 

are  mostly  of  greenstone,  the  arrow-heads  of  ([uartzose  rocks,  of 
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various  colors,  and  often  very  large  and  beautifully  constrncted. 

The  human  remains  were  mostly  much  decayed  and  only  a 
few  skulls  have  been  preserved.  These  are  mostly  dolicoceph- 
alic,  of  good  size  and  well  formed.  The  skeletons  show  an 
average  size  of  about  57 feet  10  inches.  In  most  cases  the  tibials 
very  much  flattened.  No  idols  or  images,  nor  any  sculptures, 
have  been  found  in  this  neighborhood,  to  my  kncrwledge. 

One,  and  by  far  the  largest  of  the  mounds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit,  seems  somewhat  exceptional  in  character.     It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  River  Rouge  with  the  Detroit,  and 
was  originally  probably  not  less  than  four  hundred  feet  long  by 
two  hundred  broad  and  thirty  or  forty  high.     It  is  built  of  th.e 
light  sand  of  the  neighborhood,  and  contained  many  hundredL«>, 
if  not  thousands  of  skeletons,  in  every  stage  of  decay  and  buri^fc\ 
It  had  two  or  more  pltti^  filled  with  great  numbers  of  bom 
promiscuously    disposed,   and   apparently   corresponding  wL 
those  used  by  the  Hurons,  and  some  other  tribes  at  their  "  Fe^ ' 
vals  of  the  Dead,"  for  which  purpose  bodies  were  preserved 
brought  from  long  distances.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  dig  ii 
the  mound  at  any  point,  and  to  any  depth,  from  two  to  t«n  fc 
or  even  more,  without  disinterring  human  bones. 

Evidences  of  cremation  abound  in  some  parts  of  the  moui 
and  at  various  depths,  consisting  of  beds  and  strata  of 
burned  bones  and  ashes.     Nothing  certainly  indicative  of  " 
tars"  have  been  discovered,  but  the  modes   of   interment 
without  uniform  system. 

None  of  the  tumuli  have  any  immediate  connection  with 
other  kind  of  pre-historic  remains.  But  there  occurs,  in  the 
vicinity,  a  circular  wall  of  earth,  the  origin  and  use  of  whi( 
are  unknown.  It  is  situated  upon  a  piece  of  flat,  hard  groun- 
on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river,  and  a  few  feet  above  it  ^ 
is  oval  in  form,  the  diameters  two  hundred  and  fifty  and 
hundred  feet,  and  has  a  gateway  near  the  water.  The  walls 
two  to  three  feet  in  height,  the  earth  being  thrown  up  froi^C-' 
ditches,  sometimes  on  the  outer  and  sometimes  the  river  sid^  -* 
The  area  within  was  not  leveled.  A  bank  fifteen  feet  hi[ 
overlooks  the  work  on  the  east  or  upper  side,  separated  from  t 
by  a  barren  ravine ;  on  the  south,  a  few  rods  distant,  is  the 
and  the  other  sides  are  surrounded  by  a  marsh,  many  acres  ii 
extent. 

These,  are  all  the  evidences  that  remain,  known  to  me,  of 
occupation  of  the  ancient  races  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  ezoep^ 
the  numerous  graves,  everywhere  found,  along  and  near  tn^^ 
river,  and  without  any  distinguishing  mark.  In  Canada^ 
miles  on  the  other  side,  are  said  to  be  circular  moandl 
"  forts,"  and  similar  ones  occur  on  and  near  the  St  Clair 
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others  in  the  Central  and  Western  parts  of  Michigan,  some  of 
which  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  defensive  works  of  Northern 
Ohio.  Burial  mounds  are  numerous  throughout  the  Peninsula, 
and  contain  the  usual  class  of  relics.  It  is  rare  to  find  articles 
of  copper,  but  some  collections  contain  a  few  hatchets  and  knives 
of  that  metal.  Some  of  the  pottery  is  very  beautifully  made, 
aad  ornamented  with  scollop  work  of  tasteful  designs. 

The  so-called  "Garden  beds,"  of  Western  Michigan,  are  a 
very  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ancient  occupation,  almost 
peculiar  to  this  State,  often  covering  many  acres  in  a  place,  in 
great  variety  of  forms,  both  regular  and  grotesque.  Tbey  do 
not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  field  culture,  and  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble not  to  allow  that  they  bear  evidence  of  a  taste  for  horticul- 
ture, unknown  to  any  other  of  the  nations  north  of  Mexico. 

These  brief  remarks  may  serve  to  give  a  general  idea,  without 
detail,  of  the  character  of  the  pre-historic  remains  of  the  Penin- 
sula.   I  trust  they  may  to  some  extent  meet  your  object. 

I>etioit,  July  1. 1»76.   "  YourS  truly,       BkLA    IlrBBARD. 

.-_ *  «  »— 

WORKS    IN    OHIO. 

Oapt.  Henry  A.  Ford,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Leader^  Cle ve- 
la imd,  Ohio,  sends  us  a  brief  note  descriptive  of  a  small  but  quite 
uimique  enclosed  work,  recently  visited  by  him,  near  Iligby's  Sta- 
tion, on  the  Scioto  Valley  Railroad,  eleven  miles  south  of  Chilli- 
<iotbe.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only  enclosed  work  in  that  part  of 
K^>S8 County.     Until  Mr.  Ford's  visit  it  was  unknown  to  some  of 
tho  nearest  residents,  and  he  thinks  it  has  never  before  been  de- 
scrited.     It  is  a  quadrangle,  or  rather  a  figure  bounded  in  part 
"y    four  right  lines,  joined  by  extremely  rounded  corners,  the 
la^tter  occupying  so  much  space  as  at  first  to  create  the  impres- 
^^<>ii  that  the  work  had  the  form  of  an  imperfect  circle.     It  is 
^^l  V  about  seventy-five  feet  across  each  way,  interior  measure- 
ment.   The  brow  of  the  hill  upon  which  it  is  located  stands  for 
y^e  parapet  in  that  direction,  while  embankments,  now  three  to 
^ur  feet  in  height,  were  thrown  up  for  the  other  sides.     The 
^itch — inside,  of  course,  as  the  manner  of  the  Mound  Builders 
^*s — is  still  remarkably  well  defined,  as  also  the  gateway,  which 
^P^iis  to  the  east,  and  is  very  large  (about  fifteen  feet  wide)  for 
*^  Small  a  work.     It  is  commanded,  as  also  every  part  of  the 
•^fUcture,  by  a  mound  now  some  twenty-five  feet  in  basal  diam- 
^^^,  a  little  higher  than  the  parapets,  and  peculiar  as  having  a 
considerable  depression  at  the  apex,  which  may,  however,  be  the 
Wftult  of  a  modern  excavation  or  an  intrusive  burial.     It  may 
MVe  been  caused,  however,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  altar  or 
bflrial  encloeore,  an  interesting  hypothesis  which  it  is  proposed 
to  verify  or  disprove  by  further  investigation. 
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LINGUISTIC  NOTES. 

BY  ALBERT  S.  OATSCIIET,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  materials  for  studying  the  Sklish  dialects  of  Idaho, 
Washington  Territory  and  British  Columbia,  were  rather  scanty 
up  to  this  day;  only  the  excellent  grammar  of  the  Flathead  lan- 

fuage,  written  by  Rev.  Gregory  Mengainniy  and  published  by 
.  G.  Shea,  New  York,  1861,  could  give  us  an  insight  into  its 
remarkable  structure.  This  grammar  of  the  learned  Padre,  who 
lives  at  Santa  Clara,  California,  rests  on  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  that  idiom,  but  it  is  worded  in  a  very  queer  sort  of  modern 
Latin,  many  of  the  terms  being  also  translated  into  French. 
G.  Gibbs  has  written  a  dictionary  of  a  western  dialect  of  this 
polymorphic  stock  of  languages,  the  N'skwali,  or  as  commonly 
pronounced,  "Nisqually,"  which  was  published  in  J.  W.  Powell's 
Contributions  to  Am.  Ethnology,  vol.  I  (1877,  4'^).  Neither  of 
the  two  authors  have  availed  themselves  of  a  thoroughly  scientific 
mode  of  transcribing  their  respective,  phonetically  difficult  idi- 
oms. A  new  important  work  has  now  appeared  on  the  Kalispel 
dialect,  spoken  on  the  Jocko  Reservation,  Montana  Territory; 
this  dialect  is  the  same  as  the  one  studied  by  Mcngarini,  and  the 
author  availed  himself,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  manuscript  dic- 
tionary of  this  missionary,  who  spoke  the  language  fluently. 
The  words  are  arranged  in  etymological  order  under  each  radix, 
a  disposition  which,  we  think,  will  necessitate  an  alphabetic 
index  to  make  it  readily  available  to  science.  The  title  is  as 
follows:  Rev,  J,  Giorda  (Soc.  Jesu),  Dictionary  of  the  Kalis- 
pel  or  Flathead  Indian  Language.  Part  I.  Kalispel-Eng' 
lish.  St.  Ignatius  {Mission)  Print,  Montana.  1877-8-9. 
Contains  644  pages,  the  grammatic  appendix  35  pages.  The 
purport  of  this  book  is  further  illustrated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1879,  page  94;  we  only  add 
that  the  appendix  shows  this  dialect  to  be  remarkably  rich  in 
forms  of  reduplication,  and  to  surpass  in  that  respect  by  a  long 
way  even  the  Polynesian  idioms.  The  term  Selish  means  many 
Indian,'  Flatheads  they  were  called,  because  their  heads  were 
not  found  to  be  pointed  or  sharpened  hy  pressure,  like  those  of 
the  Chinooks  and  other  tribes  of  the  Northwestern  coast. 

Caddo.  A  manuscript  vocabulary  of  Caddo,  written  in  French 
orthography  by  Dr.  Sibley  in  1804,  was  lately  forwarded  to  Prof. 
Otis  T.  Mason,  in  Washington,  and  published  by  him  in  the 
American  Naturalist,  1879,  page  787-790,  together  with  a- 
Lprd's  Prayer  in  Comanche.  A  peculiarity  of  Caddo  nouns  is 
that  the  majority  of  them  consists  of  two  syllables.     Caddo 
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beXongs  to  a  Texan  linguistic  family  of   which  very   little  is 
im ;  hence  every  farther  publication  on  this  vocalic  language 
welcome. 


>LD  Map. — ^To  those  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Indian 

la.n.^^ua£re8  spoken  in  the  northwestern  Mexican  States,  as  Pima 

>,  Pima  Bajo,  6pata,  Hiaqui,  etc.,  we  recommend  the  map  of 

Jesuit  Father,  Eus.  Francisco  Kino,  of  1702,  republished  in 

X,  Geo.  M.  Wheeler's  Annual  Report  (octavo)  of  1878,  page 

^26^  on  account  of  its  numerous  and  instructive  local  names. 

"^t^i^  map  is  accompanied  by  a  commentary  on  the  progress  of 

g]Jpog'raphical  discovery  in  the  State  and  in  the  peninsula  of  Cal- 

lia,  written  by  the  geologist  Jules  Marcou.     In  the  same 

t,  pp.  131-139,  there  are  views  and  descriptions  of  the 

''^i*=^s  at  Gran  Quivira,  New  Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Tile    remains  figured  on  the  accompanying  plate  are  evidently  of 

^P^Tiish  origin,  though  there  are  many  Indian  ruins  in  the  vicinity 

^  ttie  above  locality.    This  portion  of  the  report  was  written  by 

Cha3.  C.  Morrison,  U.  S.  A. 

*  The  Professor  of  Chinese  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
~^ss.,  has  not  been  favored  yet  with  a  single  student  to  follow 
tils  courses.  Some  press  organs  of  the  lowest  description  are 
exulting  at  this  fact.  For  the  first  year  this  non-attendance  is 
^ot  discouraging  in  the  least,  and  ought  to  stimulate  tlie  regents 
^  keep  up  this  chair,  even  if  no  fund  had  been  donated  to  ren- 
^^**  it  permanent.  Students  will  come  in  time.  Chinese  litera- 
^''^G  compares  in  every  respect  with  the  most  prominent  of 
Asiatic  literatures.  Not  only  is  it  extremely  rich  in  works  of 
^very  kind  of  i)ro8e  and  poetry,  but  it  reveals  us  the  secrets  of 
^  high  antiquity,  and  of  the  history  of  a  highly-civilized  people, 
^*lxo6e  culture,  it  is  true,  runs  in  a  very  different  direction  from 
?^^^.     The  Chinese  lanocuagre,  with  its  most  inorenious  structure, 

5^  ^vell  worth  studying,  even  should  no  practical  benefit  be 
^^rived  from  it;  its  study  is  theoretically  as  instructive  as  that 
^^  Japanese,  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Xeopersian,  Turkish  or  Arabian. 

,    -Ba-'ntu,  San,  Koikoin.    From  a  German  magazine  we  gather 

^^  important  notice  that  the  government  of  ('ape  (Colony  has, 

^Pon  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of  European  linguists  of  note, 

'^Solved  to  appoint  a  linguist,  for  making  tliorough  scientific 

^Searches  on  the  languages  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  natives 

^*  Southern  Africa.    Linguists  of  all  nations  can  apply  for  this 

^^^^itioii,  and  the  selection  among  the  candidates  will   depend 

^JP^ii  the  choice  of  the  Oxford  professors  Max  Mi'iUer  and  A.  H. 

r^^yce.  We  may  now  entertain  the  hope  that  the  relations  of  the 

^^R^^ages  spoken  by  the  Bushmen  or  San  to  tlie  Hottentot  or 

^^^koin  dialects  will  be  cleared  up.     From  the  material  pres- 
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ently  available  we  are  unable  to  decide  whether  there  is  any 
radical  connection  between  the  two,  and  much  less,  if  there  are 
several  or  only  one  linguistic  family  in  existence  among  the  San.* 
The   appointment  includes  the  superintending  of  the  library 
founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  G.  Gi*ey,  in  Capetown;  since  the 
death  of  Dr.  Bleck  no  further  librarian  had  been  appointed.  Dr. 
Theophil  Ilahn,  the  African  traveller,  has  lately  forwarded  to 
Prof.  Dr.   Fr.  Miiller,  of  Vienna,  sufficient  material  for  the 
study  of  the  Bushman  languages,  and  this  scientist  has  satisfied 
himself  that  these  manuscripts  can  be  relied  on  as  far  as  theic 
accuracy  of  transcription  is  concerned. 

Old  Irish.  A  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  Celtic  langu: 
ges  was  first  given  by  Zeuss^  Gram/matica  Celtica^  which  mat 
its  appearance  in  1853,  in  two  bulky  volumes,  written  in  Lati 
The  eminently  scientific  method  displayed  prompted  some  schc 


ars  to  popularize  the  results  of  this  comparative  grammar  of  a 
Celtic  dialects,  (comprelrending  also  the  remains  of  the  aucie 
Gallic  and  Briton),  and  to  improve  from  it  the  already  existi' 
grammar  of  Irish,  AVelsh  and  Annorican.    Thus  the  "Society 
the  preservation  of  the  Irish  Language"  has  produced  three  a 
mirable  little  elementary  books,  drawn  up  by  its  members  on  tl 
plan  of  the  elementary  primers  and  readers  of  Smith,  Arm 
and  Ahn.     Modern  Irish  can  now  be  acquired,  even  by  forei 
ers,  who  are  possessed  of  a  common  school  education  only,  wh( 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  "First,  Second  and  Third  Iri 
Book,"  and  of  the  "(irammar  of  the  Irish  Lane^uage  for  the  U 
of  Schools,"  by  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.  D.  (1879.)    The  Archbishop 
Tuam,  John  McIIale,  has  translated  into  metrical  Irish  the  m 
dies  of  the  poet  Thomas  Moore,  whose  pereonal  acquaintance  B 
had  formed  as  early  as  1841.     Of  the  latter  the  first  part  onr 
has  hitherto  been  published,  the  English  text  opposite  to  t 
Irish.     Each  of  the  above  books  can  be  ordered,  at  the  popul 
price  of  25  cents,  from  Lynch,  Cole  &  Meelian,  publishers, 
Warren  street,  Xew  York  city,  and  they  have  also  publish 
Robert  Emmet's  speech,  delivered  in  Dublin  just  before  hisexi 
cution,  in  an  Irish  translation,  the  English  text  standing  opposit 

*It  is  to  be  expected  that  this  linguist  will  make  do  use  of  the  unsoientiflo  En| 
orthoffraphy  in  transcribing  natiyo  words  and  texts,  for  in  that  case  all  the  time 
trouble  expended  would  bo  wasted,  just  as  it  was  wasted  in  the  study  of  so  many  of 
Indian  languages,  which  were  fixed  by  means  of  that  trashy  mode  of  transoriptioii. 
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INDKX  OF  ARTICLES  ON  ARCH^:OLOGY.  ANTHROPOLOGY 

AND  ETHNOLOGY, 

'^Wbich  have  appeared  in  American  and  English  Periodicals  daring  1879. 

BY  CIIAS.   II.  S.   DAVIS,  M.   I).,  MERIDKX,  CONN. 

At>orijcriiial  Customs,  Curious.  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman.  American  Naturalist, 
Jail.  3  pp^  Describes  the  nK^thods  of  punishm(»nt  for  a(iult».»ry  araon^ 
t.ln's  I>akotas,  Creeks,  et<\,  especially  the  (Mjslom  of  cutting  off  the  ears 
^n«i  Hose.     Traces  the  custom  to  the  Egyptians. 

^^^y^*>i^iX5il  Races  of  the  Southwest,  tluj  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  by 
5/J^.  Dr.  W.  J.  H«)frman.  Philadelphia  Med.  and  Sur^r  Reporter,  Feb. 
•"-•  3  pp.  A<:count  of  medicin<»  men.  treatment  of  small-pox,  fractures, 
*-'■*"- ;    customs  during  child-birth. 

'^'^*'**?uif!S  of  Victoria,  the  Intellectual  Status  of  the.     (Spectator.    (LitteU's 

^^"^'int^  Affe,  April  26.     '.\  pp.     Were  orijjinally  alike,  and  all  sp«^ak  dialects 

*^'  <>no  tonffue,  but  seem  stricken  with  pt^rpetu'il  chihlhood.    B«'fon»  Euro- 

r>»>n.ns  landed  had  discovered  fire  imd  tlie  use  of  pottery.     The  race  is 

r^erishinipr  vt-ry  fast. 

'^^^;l}^'-^Polo|Lfical  Societies  and  Instructions  in  Anthropol«^;?y,  Report  on.  Dr. 
^«aJi<.».  (Revue  d'Anthrojwhwi*).  Kansas  City  Review,  Feb.  3  pp. 
-'•'♦'Count  of  the  various  societies  for  the  study  of  Anthropoloijy  since  IKOO. 

^^^^luity  of  Man.     Rev.  L.  J.  T(^mplin.     Kansas  City  Review,  Juik^     7  pp. 
X>i_»soribes  Ancient  Remains  in  Amerii-a  and  Europe. 

^^iitiquity  of  Man,  Another  View  of  i\n\     R.  F.  Mud^ts  Kansas  City  Revi^'w, 
Au;^.      2  pp.     A  reply  to  Rev.  L.  J.  Temi)lin. 

^^^Uquities  in  the  Territory  of  Sybaris,  Excavations  and  Discoveries  of.  J. 
^**rnab»*is.  London  Academy,  July  19.  Some  tombs  opened,  containing 
*  t*^^"  coins,  some  thin  ffold  plates  containing  traces  of  Greek  writing, 
*^l>Posed  to  be  mystic  matter  writt(m  by  one  initiated  in  the  Eleusiuiau 
^ysu.ries. 

^^*4*ia.rian  Remains  found  in  a  Mound  and  in  th(^  Brahmai)uri  Hill,  near 
^•^Ihupur.  Memoranda  on  same.  R.  J.  Bhandarkar,  Jour,  of  Bombay 
'^r-^mch  of  Royal  Asiatic  Soc,  No.  'M\. 

^^'^^  Xjow  and  oth^r  Circles  of  Stone.     Mr.  Goss.     Reliquary,  July. 

*^*^oU»jical   Explorations  in   Tennessee.     F.  W.  Putnam.     Kansas  City 
Kesvi,.^  June.  12  pp.;  July,  9  pp.;  Aug.,  9  pp. 

j^^ological  Xotes  from  Italy.    J.  Barnabei.     London  Academy,  Aug.  30. 

^discoveries  at  Ovieto,  01m«»neta,  Pieve  Quintii,  <»tc.,  of  coins,  bronzes,  (^tc. 

^hjiie  Solar  Cult  of  Egypt.     R.  Brown,  Jr.     Theological  Review.  Jan. 

.    ^"^i*^  and  Babylon,  Rec<mt  Discoveri(;s  in.     Builder,  Aug.  2. 

^"""isin  Explorations,  W.  St.  C.  Boscam«>n.    (Ath«'na3um.)    Ceutuiy,  Aug.  9. 
^.^jl^lorations  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Musr^um,  made  at  Nino- 
^**'*»  Calah,  Assur,  Babylon,  <»tc.     The  excavations  on  the  Muj«dibi  mound 
4^    '»yt^    proved  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  famous  hanging  ganhms. 

^^^^H  Finds,  Fresh.    B.  H.  Cooper.     (Sunday  Mag.)     Methodist  Prot- 
j^^'it  Mag.,  June.     8  pp.     Also  condensed  in  the  Orir'ntal  and  Biblical 
AU-Zti^^^'  vol.  1.  No.  1,  1880. 

5  jj  **  not  a  Myth.  E.  H.  Thompson.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Oct. 
j,'.^-  Endeavors  to  trace  tho  Copper  Mines  of  Lake  Sui)i^rior,  and  the 
Of  ^^  **rs  of  tho  ancient  cities  in  C«?ntral  and  South  America,  to  the  island 
isii.t^'tlanta,  and  gives  the  various  theories  and  traditions  in  regard  to  that 

\i^^    -Backgammon  among  the.     E.  B.  Tylor.    (Macmillan's  Mag.)  Eclectic 

I^^I^J^" ,  February.     7  pp.     Popular   Scit^nci'   Monthly,  February.     10  pp. 

^j^^^^  ribes  the  game  as  played  by  the  Romans.  Greeks  and  other  nations, 

^^^    CM>Dcludos  that  the  game  came  direct  from  Asia  to  America,  reaching 

"  ^^Ico  from  the  Pacific  coast 
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Barbarians  and  Chaouseen,  History  of  the  South  Western.  Translated  from 
the  "Tseen  Hau  Skoo,"  No.  95.  A.  Wylie,  Journal  of  Anthropological 
Institute,  XXVIII. 

Bounabarrhi,  The  Ancient  Remains  at.  W.  Simpson.  London  Academy, 
Nov.  1.  Answer  to  Prof.  Sayce,  who  claimed  that  marks  of  a  pick  on  the 
stones  proved  their  Hellenic  character. 

Cave -Dwellers  in  America,  The  -\ge  of.  E.  T.  Elliott.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  August.  The  cave-dwellers  of  Colorado;  their  jpradually  im- 
proving architecture  compared  with  the  modem  buildings  of  the  Aztecs. 

Celts  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  The  Discovery  of  "Turtle  Back."    Dr.  W. 
J.  Hoffman.    American  Naturalist,  February.    8  pp.    These  typical  forms 
of  rude  workmanship  indicate  ^irreator  antiquity  than  we  find  represented 
in  the  rudest  forms  of  Indians  who  subsequently  occupied  the  same 
localities. 

Cibola.  The  Ancient  Cities  of.   Rev.  S.  Jackson.   Rocky  Mountain  News,  Jan. - 

ClilT-Dwellers  of  tho.  Far  West.  J.  B.  J.  Sketchly.  (Good  Words.)  Centuir-y 
July  2G.  National  Repository,  Oct<:)ber.  6  pp.  Intercourse  exi8t>*-^ 
between  Ancient  Eprypt  and  Western  America.  Account  of  Azt^^cs  at^MT^ 
the  Pueblos  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  America  furnishes  us  iir  ^' 
the  only  exami)le,  in  comnaratively  modern  times,  of  un  age  of  bron  rs^ 
The  ancient  inhabitants  w<?re  ^arradually  driven  southwest  and  entei 
Mexico,  overthrew  th(>  Toltecs,  and  matured  the  preat  system  of  Anahu 
which  foil  before  the  Spanish.  Account  of  Cliff- Dwellin^rs  in  New  Mex 
and  Colorado. 

Colorado,  Ancient  Ruins  in.    London  Builder,  Oct.  4.     Considers  that 
cliff  and  cave  dwellin>:rs    wore,  occupied  until  at  least  as  \atci  as 
Spanish  Conquest,  and  that  the  Pueblos  are  more  ancient;  must 
extended  over  many  centuries. 

Copper  Imph^ments,   Prehistorii?.     Rev.    E.   F.    Slafter,  New  England  H 
torical  Genealo«:ical  Re^cistor,  January.     9  pp.     The  author  is  led  to 
conclusion  that  tlie  copper  and  stone  implements  in  the  possession 
the  Society  oriKinat<'d  with  the  Indians. 

Cranial  Indices,  A  Scale  to  Find.     G.  W.  Atkinson.    Journal  of  Anthrop^^ 
logical  Institute,  No.  2C. 

Cuneiform  Archieolo^y,  The  Study  of.     Rev.   B.  W.  Savile.     Clerffyme^_ 
Magazine,  N<)V(nnb<'r.     16  pp.     Account  of  two  ^reat  libraries  at  Nlnev 
and  Babylon  twenty-five  ctMJturi*>s  aw:e.     Evidences  which  cuneiform 
scrii)ti()ns  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monuments  afford  of  the  ti 
and  accuracy  of  the  Bible. 

Cyprus,  Rouffh  Notos  on  Prehist<.)ric.  H.  C.  Riiwlinson.  Monthly  Reco 
of  Geography.     F(?briiary. 

Di^ht<m"Rock  Inscription,  The.  C.  Ran.  Mapfazine  of  American  Histei 
April.  3  pp.  Letter  fri>m  J.  J.  A.  Worsajie,  of  Copenhagen,  concemii 
tli(^  removal  of  the  Di^rhton  Rock  to  Denmark,  and  the  erection  of 
statiK*  of  a  Northman  in  place  of  the  rock. 

Egyptian  .\rciueoloKy.  Tho  Study  of.  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile.  Clergyman:' 
Magazin<'.  Oct<jber.  l.'i  pi>.  Egyptology  as  gathered  from  the  hi«*r' 
glyi)hic  monuments  and  papyri,  affords  no  insignificant  proof  of  the  hi  i 
t>orical  trutli  of  the  Old  Tostament.  Examph»s  shown  from  late  disoo'  • 
eri(?s. 

Engineering,  Some  Features  of  Amuont.     London  Builder,  Aug.  2.    2 

American  Architect,  Aug.  0.  C^anals.  artificial  harbors,  stone  bridgi^^ 
aqu(Mlucts,  drainage  syst^^ms,  etc.,  existed  4,000  yimrs  ago,  as  well  »-  - 
now.     Describes  various  engineering  feats  of  ancient  civilization. 

Ethnoh>gical  Excursions  in  tho  Malay  Peninsula.    M.  von  M.  Maclay.    Joo-  -- 
nal  of  Straits  l^ranch  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  No.  2. 

Ethnological  Notc^s  on  the  Motu,  Koitapu  and  Koiari  Tribes  of  New  Oulnft^^ 
Rev.  W.  G.  Ltiwes.     Journal  of  .\nth Topological  Institute,  XXVII. 

Evolutions  of  New  Varieties  of  Mon,  Some  American  Illustrations  of  th^ 
Dr.  D.  Wilson.     Journal  of  Anthr()poh>gical  Institute,  XXVII. 
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nnt  ImplomentA  by  the  Aborifirincs  and  Prohiatorlc  Inhabitants  of  America, 
Curious  DlBOOverios  in  rn^ard  to  the  manner  of  making.  (Scientific 
American.)  Engineering  and  Mininpr  Journal.  August  9.  ILlustrated. 
Bemarlcs  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Gushing  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anthropologicai  Soci- 
ety, at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  How  the  aborigines  manufactured 
pottery,  stone  axes  and  Hint  arrow-heads.  The  stufiy  of  arrow- making 
estjibllshes  the  groundlessness  of  all  archHMilogical  classifications  of 
chippod  articles,  based  on  diversity  of  form  ulon*?. 

Games,  A  HiftU)ry  of.  E.  B.  Tylor.  (Fortnightly  Review.)  Eeleclic  Maga- 
une,  July.  Gives  accounts  of  different  games  in  use  by  the  Kalmuks, 
Uooris,  Egyptians,  Persians,  etc.,  and  trac^es  their  connecti(m  with  the 
gam«*s  of  the  pres«'nt  day,  as  chess,  backgammon,  polo,  dice,  checkers, 
fos-and-gees4\  et<j. 

Gaul  and  Britain,  Monuments  of.  B.  Shipp.  Louisville  Magazine,  October. 
9  pp.  Actrounts  of  the  Gallic  stones  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
Thinks  that  ages  b<»fore  the  first  known  inhabitants,  other  peoples  inhab- 
ited these  regions,  and  transmitted  their  religious  ideas  and  ceremonies 
to  those  who  succojjded  them. 

Onn  Flints  and  Neolithic  Art.  (English  Mechanic.)  Saturday  Magazine, 
August  23. 

Huoian  Family,  The  Primitive.  C.  S.  Wake.  Journal  of  Anthropological 
Institute,  XXVIII. 

Human  liace  Begin  ?  When  Did  the.  W.  W.  Kinsley.  Penn  Monthly.  Sep. 
t<»mb<»r,  Ifi  pp.;  October,  9  pp.  Descrription  of  Ancient  R<^mains  in  Great 
Britain,  Denmark,  Egyi)t.  India,  Peru,  et<^. ;  different  theori(»s  in  rogard 
t^)  tho  flood,  and  shows  that  whih*  many  widely  different  nations  witness 
to  the  confusion  in  wliieh  the  subjet;t  of  the  beginning  of  the  human  ra<!e 
is  y*»t  involved,  y«t  they  als(»  show  some  reconciliation  possible,  and 
*^ne«>unige  Christians  ti  still  hold  firm  to  their  confidence,  and  with 
n*^tif»nce  wait. 

"Wian  Metaphors  and  Myths,  Th«^  Westward  Spn.»a<l  «)f  somo.  Indian  Anti- 
quary, June. 

^^Jj-Occanic  Racos  of  Mon,  A  Roviseil  Nomenclature  of  the.  Rev.  S.  J. 
*»hitiii«?e.    Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute,  XXVII. 

™<*-Dwellings  nf  Switzerland,  The  Ancient.  Bostcm  Journal  of  Chemistry, 
''anuary.     Account  of  Discoveries  at  Lako  Xcuehiitel. 

^^'^'illage,  A  Buried.  (Spectator.)  Century,  July  12.  Accimnt  of  Dis- 
^'^^'^Ties  at  Seeberg,  Canton  B(M-no,  of  bone,  fiint  hat<:hpts.  bnmzo 
nperiigj^  p^,tt^j.y  j^j^fj  jjj^Ijj^^I  remnins.     Historically  and  archteologically 

n^  rif  the  most  interesting  localilios  in  all  Switzerland. 

?J.t*-**.<^e  of  America,  Notes  on  a.  Lieut.  A.  W.  Vogoler.  American  Natu- 
J^*'^t:,  January.  3  pp.  Origin  of  the  Indians  of  Western  Florida,  as 
r'^^ *-*!(!  in  the  shell  mounds.  Habits,  e(»n»mr>nies  and  manner  of  inter- 
'fl^^H't  of  this  lost  race  are  i)arall(^L  with  those  of  the  aneient  Danes. 

*J'^*»rly  Traces  of.     G.  De  Mortillet.    (Revue  d' An thropologie.)    Popular 

bcic>ji(.^.  jyjfjjj^jjly^  ^pj.jl      f)  pp.     Works  plentifully  sc:itt«Te<l  throughout 

'^^^'^ce,  England,  Spain  and  Italy.     The  earliest  (luarternury  epoch  is 

entXT-iicterized,  so  far  as  man\s  works  are  concerned,  by  a  sl^me  implement 

'^Vi  ^*^<*u^^''  ^orm,  found  in  abundance  In  France,  England,  Spain,  and  in 

^^  Valley  of  the  Delaware,  near  Trenton,  N.  J.     Foun<l  also  in  Egypt. 

>^*'ing  the  middle  t<^rtiary  there  <*xisted  a  creature,  precursor  of  man, 

^^leh  was  acquainted  with  fire,  and  eould  make  use  of  it  for  splitting  flints. 

"Jialtlagc,  Recent  Investigations  into  Archaie  Forms  of.    Calcutta  Rev..  Jan. 

^efeval  Workmen's  Tools,  On.    J.  L'Estrange.     Norfolk  Anticiuurian  Mis- 
cellany. 

j(ound8.  Ancient  Artificial.  B.  Shii>p.  Louisville  Magazine,  January.  7  pp. 
Bf^fors  to  the  Mounds  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  described  by  ancient  and 
modem  writ^^rs. 

jiouDd  Builders  ?  Were  they.  S.  L.  Frey.  Americaa  NatunllBt,  October. 
/  pp.  Describes  the  contents  of  some  graves,  and  consldeEB  thA  auestion 
whether  the  Mound  Builders  extended  their  oooupat*  'lat  aa 

EoBtem  New  York. 
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Mounds  of  the  Island  of  Marajo,  Brazil,  The  Artificial.  O.  A.  Derby, 
can  Naturalist,  April.    5  pp.    The  work  of  man,  of  an  exceedingrly  Ind 
trious  race,  and  intended  as  works  of  defence,  as  dwelling  places,  and. 
cemeteries  for  tlie  dead.    Pottery  found  in  ^eat  abundance,  with     'fctfce 
rudiments  of  art. 

Mounds  in  Kansas,  Prehistoric.  Kansas  City  Review,  January.  DescrfS^os 
a  mound  near  Junction  City,  Davis  County,  Kansas. 

Mounds  Simulating  Animal  Forms,  Ancient.  Dr.  Phenne.  London  Bulled. or. 
Oct.  4.  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Americanie  "fc^ec, 
Brussels.    Refers  to  mounds  in  America  and  China. 

Olympia,  Excavations  in.  London  Builder,  July  5.  By  the  German  govs 
meut,  bringing  to  light  three  heads  and  three  torsos  in  marble,  best 
many  important  inscriptions. 

PalflDolithic  Implements  from  the  Valley  of  the  Lea.  W.  G.  Smith.  J(^ 
nal  of  Anthropological  Institute,  XXVI. 

Paleeolithic  Mah  a  Reality  of  the  Past  or  a  Myth  of  the  Present  ?  By  N. 
Whitley.    Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,  April. 

Patolli  in  Ancient  Mexico,  and  its  probable  Asiatic  Origin,  The  Game  <>'• 
E.  B.  Tylor.    Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute,  XXIV. 

Peruvian  Antiquities.  Dr.  E.  R.  Heath.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Scieim 
January. 

Pliocene  Man.    Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott.     (Science  News.)    The  evidence  wl — 
Prof.  Whitney  produces  to  confirm  the  indications  of  tertiary  man,  ^^^^ 
in  Europe  and  Eastern  North  America.     Thluks  that  unquestiona  ^*-'** 
traces  of  the  missing  link  art)  now  resting  in  some  tertiary  deposits. 

Polygamous  Marriages  among  the  Kafirs  of  Natal  and  countries  aroui 
J.  Sanderson.    Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute,  XXVI. 

Polynesia,  The  Ethnology  of.    Rev.  S.  J.  Whltmee.    Journal  of  Antbro] 
logical  Institute,  XXVI. 

Pottery  among  Savage  Races,  Notes  on  the  Manufacture  of.    C.  F.  H^ 
American  Naturalist,   February.     16  pp.     Use  of  pottery  unknown 
many  savage  peoples.    Wooden  and  blrch>bark  kettles  often  used 
Indians.    The    art  of   pottery  doubtless  originated  independently 
many  different  nations.    Material  used  by  different  peoples  for  makL 
pottery. 

Pottery  In  Prehistoric  Tlmos.    L.  Jewltt.    London  Art  Journal,  Novembi 
3  pp.    Illustrated.    Recent  explorations  in  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire, 
the  districts  of  Durham  and  Northumberland. 

Prehistoric  Implements  of  the  Rivers  Coyote  and  Guadaloupo,  Santa  Cla 
County,  California.    Jennie  R.  Busii.    American  Naturalist,  NovemI 
3  pp.    Account  of  knives,  scrapers,  arrows,  drills,  hammers,  saws,  az< 
war-clubs,  etc.,  scattered  along  the  river  bed. 

Preserving  the  Dead  in  Darnley  Island  and  in  South  Australia,  lilustratioi 
of  the  Mode  of.  W.  H.  Flower.  Journal  of  Anthropological  InstiUit 
XXVIL 

Psychological  Science:  American  Anthropology.     Dr.  L.  A.  Alford.    8r 
Louis  Eclectic  Medical  Journal.    The  brain  is  the  cephalic  ganglia  f( 
man,  as  for  insects;  the  lobe  condition  of  man.  Is  equalled  only  by  th- 
monkey.    All  the  lower  races  possess  mind.    Mind  Is  instinct,  or 
mutation  of  physical  forces. 

Relationship  Used  among  Primitive  Peoples,  The  Origin  of  the  Classiflc*--^ 
tory  System  of.  C.  S.  Wake.  Journal  of  Anthropological  Instituta*-^'^ 
XXIV. 

Relationship  and  Names  used  for  them,  among  the  Peoples  of  Madagascar^ 
chiefly  the  Horas;  together  with  Observations  upon  the  Marriage  Gua-^ 
toms  and  Morals  among  the  Malagasy.    Rev.  J.  Sibree.    Journal  cf 
Anthropological  Institute,  XXVIII. 

Bock  Carvings  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Sydney.    Sir  C.  Nioholaon.    Jouinl 
of  Anthropological  Institute,  XXVIII. 
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loman  Antiquities  at  Sydney  Park,  Enfirland.  (Builder.)  American  Archi- 
tect, May  31.  First  occupied  as  a  military  station.  Coins  found  extend- 
ing from  Augustus  to  Arcadius.  One  of  the  buildings  supposed  to  be 
the  remaiiiB  of  a  temple. 

Boman  Forum,  Becent  Excavations  of  the.  E.  I.  Anson.  London  Builder, 
June  14.  3  pp.  Forum  not  larger  than  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Descrip> 
tlon  of  the  various  buildings  surrounding  the  Forum,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  used. 

BdIds  and  Monuments,  Preservation  ^of  Ancient. '  Chambers'  Journal, 
November. 

Skeleton  Found  at  Cissburg,  April,  1878,' Notes  on  a.  G.  BoUeston.  Jour- 
nal of  Anthropological  Institute,  XXVII. 

Skulls  Brought  by  Captain  Burton  from  the  Eifist,  Notes  and  Observations 
on.  Br.  C.  Blake.  Profs.  B.  Owen  and  G.  Bush.  Journal  of  Anthropo- 
logical Institute,  XXVI. 

Sniynia,  Archaeological  Letter  from.  A.  H.  ISayce.  London  Academy,  Octo- 
ber 18.  Bounar-baKhl  not  the  seat  of  Homeric  Troy,  but,  if  to  be  found 
^y where,  it  is  at  Hissarlik.  Gives  an  account  of  his  various  explora- 
tions at  Sardes,  Mount  Slphylus,  the  Gygaen  Lakes,  etc. 

Stimulants  in  Use  among  Savages  and  among  the  Ancients,  Ethnological 
flints  afforded  by  the.  Miss  A.  W.  Buckland.  Journal  of  Anthropolog- 
ical Institute.  XXVI. 

Stone  Age  in  Kansas.  W.  H.  Lykins.  Kansas  City  Review,  October.  2  pp. 
Recount  of  flint  implements  found  in  an  old  bed  of  the  Kansas  river,  at 
Lawrence. 

Stone  Age  made  their  Implements,  How  our  Ancestors  in  the.    B.  B.  Bed- 
ding.   American  Naturalist,  November.    8  pp.    Similarity  of  stone  im- 
plements in  different  parts  of  the  world.    Made  without  the  aid  of  stone 
hammers,  but  flakes  broken  out  by  pressure.     Some  arrow-heads  made 
^  the  writer's  presence  by  an  old  Indian. 
Stone  Mill  at  Newport,  The  Old.    G.  C.  Mason,  Jr.    Magazine  of  American 
History,  September.    8  pp.    Gives  a  survey  of  the  mill,  also  sketches  of 
^e  Leamington  and  Chester  mills,  and  concludes  that  the  Newport  mill 
^*a  built  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  Gov- 
^nor  Benedict  Arnold  was  the  designer  as  well  as  the  owner  of  the  mill. 
j^e  finds  evidences  of  a  second  floor  and  staircase  which  has  never  been 
g^^acribed  before. 

^^  Mill  at  Newport,  The  Old.     G.  C.  Mason,  Jr.    American  Architect, 
^^^tober  4.    Explains  in  detail  some  statements  made  by  writer  in  the 
^?^Jizlne  of  American  History  for  September,  especially  in  regard  to 
gj    '^^  fire-places. 

tiK  *  *"^  Bones  from  Egypt  and  Midlan.     B.  J.  Burton.    Journal  of  An- 
"^"^ipologlcal  Institute,  XXVI. 
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^j^*J^  AND  1880:  St.  Anthony's  Falls  and  Hennipin.— The  two  hun- 
^J^J^^  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  will  take 
^^^  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  July  3,  next. 
(UJJJ^the  historical  papers  to  be  read  are  the  following:  1.  Life  of  Hen- 
^^  and  Catholic  Missions,  by  Bishop  John  Inland.  2.  The  Indian  Trade, 
JJHon.  H.  M.  Rice.  3.  Military  Occupation,  by  J.  V.  D.  Kurd.  4.  Early 
J'nich  Explorers,  by  J.  E.  Ferte,  M.  D.  5.  Protestant  Missions,  by  Rev.  S. 
JBlgW,  D.  D.  G.  Education,  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Nelll.  7.  Civil  Government, 
wn.  H.  H.  Sibley.  8.  Our  Commercial  Interests,  by  Capt.  R.  Blakeley. 
'.  Agriculture,  by  Col.  J.  H.  Stevens. 
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EARLY    MISSIONS  AMONG   THE  CHOCTAWS. 

The  Mariotta  ReqiHter,  Jan.  5,  1880,  mentions  the  death  of  Mrs.  SophU 
N.  Byin^t^n,  the  wife  of  the  llov.  Cyrus  Byiufft4)n,  of  the  Choctaw  Mission, 
who  (IIlmI  Dec.  21,  1SG8.  Mrs.  Byinf>rton  was  the  daugrhter  of  Col.  Ichabod 
Nye,  one  of  the  pion»»ers  of  Marietta.  Her  father  moved  to  Ohio  In  I7M, 
and  she  was  born  in  Campus  Martius,  (the  sUn^lcade  fort)  of  Mariftta.  Feb. 
18,  1800.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byin^ton  eommenoed  their  labors  amon^  the  Choc- 
taws,  on  th<!i  Yazoo  Rivi'r.  in  1831.  In  18:U,  the  Choctaws,  with  other  trilMW, 
removed  west  of  till*  Mississippi.  Mr.  Byin^ton  translat<;d  portioim  of  the 
Bible  into  Chof-taw.  an<l  prepared  a  Clioctaw  ff rammer.  Aeeoiuits  of  the 
Choetaws  and  Choi-taw  lan^ua^es  may  be  found  in  the  Panoplint,  tho  Con- 
neetieut  ma>razin<\  and  other  missionary  journals  But  these  two  mission- 
aries eouhl  have  ^iv<'n  to  th«'  world  a  fund  of  informatitm  eonceniiriB  the 
tribe,  which  will  probably  never  be  .secured. 

THE   VENUS  OF  VIENNE. 

The  "Vonus  of  Vi<»nne"  is  known  to  studiMits  of  ancient  art  as  an  antique 
du^  up  at  Vi<'nn<»,  which  njpresents,  apparently,  Venus  in  a  erouchinjj  posi- 
tion but  without  head  and  arms.  M.  Felix  llavaisscm  conneclrt  it  with 
fljfures  on  liithynian  coins  of  a  crouching  V«»niis,  and  with  a  ptissaffe  In 
Pliny,  wlii<'h  tells  of  th»»  Bithynian  sculptor,  Daedalus,  who  made  a  "Venus 
at  the  Bath."  Ho  bclii'vcs  that  in  this  statue  we  have  a  copy  of  tlu!  work 
of  this  Daedalus. 

LOXGKVITV   AM)   CIVILIZATION. 

The  Pittsliurj:  Chri»ti(w  Advocate^  Fi»b.  9,  18S0.  contains  somo  pertinent 
remarks  on  this  subji'ct.  The  oldest  tiibles  of  life  kt»pt  in  Swit7,«»rlan(l,  not 
many  ;jcn<'rations  a;ro,  showed  tlu.»  aveni;?!'  to  be  about  twenty-two  years* 
Good  Freneh  authorities  now  place  it  at  about  forty.  This  increase  niaybe 
ascrih«Ml  to  civilization.  CtoocI  scientific  authoritii*s  iissume  that  tho  normil 
length  c»f  life  should  be  nearly  on<»  hundred  years.  Haller,  the  celebrated 
Gi»ruian  Physiologist,  BulTon,  the  Naturalist,  and  Flouren.s,  the  French 
Physiolof^ist,  upholils  this  conclusion.  The  normal  life  of  all  animals  is  fl^ 
tiuH's  the  len^jt  h  of  the  period  of  their  jrrowth.  The  period  of  man's  jrrowth. 
«»spt»cially  for  the  ccinsolidation  of  the  softer  part  of  the  boni»s,  accordiiM? to 
Flourens.  is  tw«'nty  years.  Wilh  the  jidvanci'  of  genuine  knowlc<l>j»»  wd 
civilization,  tli«M'e  is  a  ^^reat  im-rease  of  human  comfort.  Wild  animuls are 
subject  to  diseases,  which  they  escape  by  domestication.  The  savajje  lif® 
is  not  free,  by  any  means,  from  h<»reditAry  ilis<»ase  or  from  8o<Mal  vii.-fs. 

It  is  pn)ved  that  mi»nt,al  labor  d«.)es  not  sh'>rt»m  lif«^  Philosophies  h»^*- 
the  hi*rhest  place  in  life  tables,  cler^^ymen  come  n«;xt,  and  other  professional 
men  follow  tln-se. 

TIIK   HISTORY   OF   MONEY. 

*The  most  rudimentary  state  of  industry  is  that  in  which  subsistenf'J)* 
f^aiucd  by  huntlri^r  wild  animals.  Accordingly,  furs  or  skins  were  employ** 
as  nn^ney  in  many  ancient  nations.  A  ])ass{i^»»  in  the  book  of  Job  hasb*^^ 
cited  as  clearly  implyiiiA^  that  skins  passed  as  money  amon^  th«  cB^JJ 
Oriental  nations.  In  tln»  n«*xt  luArher  stajje  of  civilization — tln»  pastoJ** 
state — shet'p  and  catth'  naturally  form  the  mo.st  valuabh*  and  neffotlflW* 
kind  of  propi*rty.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  oxen  an*  <listinctly  and  reiwaW^J' 
ly  mentioned  as  tin?  commo<lity  by  whi<'h  other  objects  were  valued.  TO* 
prandson  of  Abraham  bouf^ht  land,  and  paid  one  hundred  pieces  of  uilver'^ 
it.  The  Greek  won!  "pieces,"  as  used  in  the  text,  means  "larabu."  T'** 
price  paid  for  the  land  was  one  hundnMl  "lambs"  of  silvf^r.  Each  of  Job* 
friends,  on  a  certain  oe«*asion,  brou^^ht  him  an  "ear-rinp,"  as  well  as  a  LaO^i 
or  "piet'e"  of  money.  The  silver  was  valued  by  the  lambs  instead  of  th* 
lambs  by  th4»  silver;  the  lambs,  and  not  the  .silver,  was  the  standard  of  valnei 
for  silver  had  not  been  "monetized."  The  imrly  lloman  coins  bear  imagM 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  were,  ealled  pt'ruHf'a,  money,  f n>m  peciM,  a  flock<rf 
sheep  or  cattle.     Our  word  "|)i*cuniary"  is,  of  course,  derived  from  the  SMW 

*The  Cali/umian.  Jiuijory,  Is^O.    Articlu :  What  Is  Monuy  ?    By  H.  N.  Clement. 
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ey  was  mado  out  of  jewels,  not  jewels  out  of  money.  The 
»tal8  have  been  used  as  money  in  three  forms,  to  wit:  (1)  as 
as  money  by  weight;  and  (3)  as  coined  money.  There  can  be  no 
he  extreme  brightness  and  beauty  of  gold  and  silver  fascinated  * 
$68  of  mankind,  and  caused  the  more  rich  and  opulent  of  them 
m  as  trinkets  and  jewels,  long  before  they  were  used  or  con- 
money.  The  Egyptian  monumental  paintings  and  inscriptions 
e  that  bracelets  and  rings  were  the  usual  forms  in  which  gold 
maments  were  worn  among  the  earlier  tribes  and  races  of  men. 
*  of  money  by  weight  arose  from  the  unequal  size  of  the  rings, 
id  ornaments,  in  which  the  precious  metals  wore  originally 

And  Eleazer  of  Damascus  carrying  to  Bebecca  ** rings  and 
'  fixed  weight."  The  "shekel*'  of  the  ancient  Israelites  was 
standard  weight  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  and  not  a  coin 
uppose — the  word  "shekel"  meaning  weight  in  the  Hebrew 
[n  Genesis  (xxili.,  16),  Abraham  is  represented  as  weighing  out 
'our  hundred  shekels  of  silver,"  current  money  with  the  merchant, 
mr  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  precious  metals  were 

by  weight  or  size.  By  gradual  degrees,  however,  the  ancient 
{  abandoned  the  absurd  and  clumsy  custom  of  weighing  their 
al)out  the  year  900  B.  C.  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Pheldon, 
gros,  that  a  stamp,  guaranteeing  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
:hus  fixing  its  value  in  relation  to  other  commodities,  would 

0  transfer  of  gold  and  silver  as  iponey.    That  the  ingenious 
fully  grasped  the  idea  of  issuing  coined  money  is  extremely 

teals  were .  familiarly  t»mployed  in  very  early  times,  as  we  learn 
yptian  paintings  and  the  stamped  bricks  of  Nineveh.  Being  em- 
tify  contracts  they  came  to  indicate  authority;  and  thus,  widen  a 
idertook  to  certify  the  weights  of  pieces  of  metal,  he  naturally 
s  seal  to  make  the  fact  known.  In  a  most  interesting,  as  well 
e,  work  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  it  is  stated  that  "the  earliest  Greek 
adjustiHi  to  some  well-known  and  generally  acknowledged 
andani,  and  so  received  the  name  of  stater,  a  Greek  word  signi> 
rc/,  and  that  this  standard  appears  to  have  been  a  weight  corre- 
two  drachman  of  silver."  Although  the  coins  of  Argos  bore  the 
on,  the  early  Roman  coins  wore  stamped  with  the  rude  carica- 
ib  or  an  ox. 

jgress  of  coins,  from  the  condition  of  dumb  tokens  of  barter  to 
Stic  symbolism  and  record  in  metal,  is  the  most  marvelous 
le  study  of  numismatics.  The  first  art  mot  with  in  coins  was  at 
vent  ion  about  B.  C.  800.  Th<?se  witness  tho  first  steps  of  artists  in 
to  copy  figures  of  persons  or  of  animals.  On  one  side  of  such 
id  the  rude  imago,  the  niverse  containing  only  a  hollow  square 

1  hold  the  metiil  to  the  lower  part  of  the  die  during  the  process 
Gra<iually,  as  the  image  on  tho  reverse  becomes  disclosed  and 

ho  sunken  square  of  the  reverse  takes  form  in  its  turn  and 
nail  obje('ts  are  found  therein.  Now  the  field  of  the  reverse  be- 
ind  about  the  year  400  B.  C,  noble  bas-reliefs,  representatives 
c  art  about  the  time  of  Phidias  Scopas  and  their  cotemporarles, 
poar.  The  coins  of  that  period  are  the  finest  monuments  of 
art  imaginable,  and  have  never  b(*en  equaled  by  those  of  any 
?  at  any  poriod  of  the  world's  history.  During  th<*  long  porlod 
of  tho  Roman  emperors,  wo  are  enabled  by  their  coins  to  follow 
3  of  their  art  with  fidelity  almost  day  by  day.  Now  a  fatal  de- 
rins  to  display  itsolf.  The  st^indard  and  level  of  art  continue  to 
when  Christianity  fir.st  appears  on  coins,  A.  D.  'AVI,  art  is  almost 
At  last  the  Ronmn  coins  come  down  to  us  covored  with  mean- 
3.  performing  a  duty  which  is  merely  perfunctory. 
Qg  to  Henin  there  are  six  grand  chron(>logic  epochs  of  coinage, 
first  invention  of  coinage*  to  the  time  of  Aloxandor  T..  700  B.  C, 

ktic  Jourzuil.  for  October,  on  the  relation  of  coins  to  the  fino  arts. 

Klines  of  tho  American  Philosophical  Society.  Philadelphia,  January,  1880 

olloction  of  coins  on  exhibition  in  Memorial  Hall,  by  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  A.  M' 
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to  454  B.  C.  This  was  the  rudest  epoch  of  the  art.  The  legends  were 
scribed  in  the  manner  known  as  bowttrephodon.  2.  From  the  death 
Alexander  I  to  Philip  IL,  359  B.  C.  The  art  attained  a  very  hi^h  perfect 
in  Greece.  3.  From  Philip  II.  to  Augustus  Cnesar,  30  B.  C.  The  arts  reacl 
their  apogee.  The  chef  (T  wurrea  of  the  sliill  of  the  ancients.  4.  Fr 
Augustus  to  Hadrian,  A.  D.  111.  The  decadence  of  the  art.  5.  Fr 
Hadrian  to  Gallienus,  A.  D.  260.  Great  decline.  6.  From  Gallienustoi 
fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  A.  D.  1453.    The  reign  of  barbarism. 

The  earliest  of  the  Roman  coins  were  of  copper,  issued  by  Servius  T 
lius,  about  six  centuries  before  Christ.  The  coinage  of  silver,  the  denar 
quinaiius  and  sestertius  was  begun  about  B.  C.  269. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  COINS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

There  arc  several  valuable  collections  of  coins  in  this  country.    A  If 
exliibition  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  described 
Mr.  Henry  Phillips.    Anoth»?r  also,  the  renowned  Castellan!  collection,  ^ 
on  exhibition  in  the  Art  Building  during  the  Cent<*nnial.    In  the  Casteil^ 
collection  were  many  rare  cohis. 

gAmong  these  were,  first,  several  ingots  of  copper,  representing  the  fl 
coimige  of  the  Komans,  and  known  In  numismatics  as  ae«  rwle.  Tlie  w< 
comes  from  the  Sanscrit  Ayas.  Roman  as,  designating  unity;  unity 
weight,  a  pound,  or  unity  or  money,  an  as.  The  ingots  were  alwi 
weighed,  and  they  were  kept  in  use  among  the  Romans  as  late  as  B.  C.  5 
Second,  a  gold  coin  of  Philip  II.,  of  Macedon.  Laureatcd  head  of  yo^ 
Hercules;  reverse,  charioteer  in  biga  with  horses  galloping;  under  th; 
a  serpent.  Third  and  fourth,  large  gold  medalions  of  Honorlus  and  Placid 
struck  at  Ravenna  after  the  sacldng  and  burning  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  A. 
410. 

[Among  the  coins  on  exhibition,  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  were  several  Sp 
ish  pieces  which  represent  the  times  when  the  Carthaginians  were  foi 
ing  settlements  in  Spain,  at  a  period,  at  least,  as  early  as  B.  C.  146.  and  f 
haps  long  preceding  that.  The  face  in  one  coin  has  some  resemblanci 
Assyrian  features,  but  it  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Carthaginian  B 
cules.  Another  specimen  is  a  coin  from  Corinth,  which  was  issued  as  ei 
asB.  C.  480.  It  bears  a  Pegasus  on  it  with  the  archaic  letter  ?  koph 
anci<Mit  Pha^nician  *'K,"  a  letter  which  is  only  found  in  those  early  Gi 
alphabets,  but  \*rhich  has  disappeared  from  the  lat«r  alphabets.  The  most 
markable  coin  is  one  known  as  belonging  to  the  so-called  "Incusi'd"  c 
age  of  Magna  Grecia.  It  is  a  very  thin  and  flat  piece  bearing  the  » 
figurt^  on  one  side  In  relief,  and  on  the  other  intaglio  or  sunken.  It  is  t 
posed  to  belong  to  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  A  coin  from  Tyre,  belongln 
the  era  of  Its  maritime  prosperity,  B.  C.  188,  represents  a  rudder,  the  t 
itime  symbol  of  the  city,  and  a  palm  tree,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  re 
ous  symbol.  Phoenicia  is  fabled  to  take  its  name  from  this  tree,  wbic 
Greek  is  0()J]\f:i.     The  palm  tree  is  supposed  by  Junian  to  be  a  pb 

symbol.    The  palm  tree  was  a  symbol  also  In  Solomon's  Temple,  ar 
supposed  to  have  been  quite  wide  spread. 

Th«*  Numismatic  Journal,  for  July,  1879,  mentions  the  fact  that  a  Bo: 
architect,  M.  Stanjeni,  has  bequeathed  to  the  museum  of  Rome  nine  tl: 
sand  pieces  of  valuable  coins.  The  rarest  pieces  are  Tartar  coins  w] 
are  ver>'  ancient.  A  farmer  in  Zurich  Canton,  Switzerland,  while  remo"' 
some  old  stone  fences  in  March,  1879,  found  a  collection  of  Roman  coins. 

FOLK-LORE. 

*Folk-lore  and  mythological  literature,  old  wives*  fables!  A  singular  e 
ject  U)  be  made  a  matU/r  of  scientific  investigation.  As  a  subject 
amusement  it  s<>em6  well  enough,  but  that  societies  should  be  formed 


$Tlio  report  of  the  American  Numismatic  and  ArchsBologioal  Society  of  Naiw  ToA, : 
Article  on  Bome  coins  of  Castellani's  collections,  by  Q.  Fetuudent. 

RThe  proceedings  of  the  American  PhUosophical  Society,  for  July  and  DeeemlMri ' 
has  an  article  on  the  collection  of  coins  on  exhibition  at  ^e  Pannaylviuila  BelKlol  ■ 
dnatrial  art,  in  Memorial  hall,  Philadelphia. 

^Antiquary,  January,  1880. 
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Kb  especial  study  seems  stran^o.  Sir  Walter  Srott  found  much  that  was 
carious  in  demonolo^y  and  border  ministrelsy  und  folk-lore,  and  other 
Doveliste  hiive  delij^hted  in  ^atherin/ui:  le^rends  and  fairy  stories,  but  in  these 
da}*?  they  are  subjected  to  critical  analysis  and  are  studied  in  the  intt»rests 
of  philosophy.  Ever  since  the  time  wh*'n  Sir  Francis  Pai^rave  eall«.'d  atten- 
tion to  th^  subject  in  the  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Athenwum,  in  18(iti,  the 
eorroapondenco  from  every  part  of  the  world  has  increasj'd,  and  now  there 
is  Beam'ly  a  tribe,  however  rude,  or  a  nation,  howevt?r  cultivated,  but  that 
has  bften  soaivhed  for  these  myst«?rious  tales.  Dr.  Edward  B.  Tylor,  Sir 
JohnLubtHHrk  and  Max  Mnller  have  written  upon  this  subject,  and  it  is  now 
i\'Kard»'d  as  on«*  of  the  most  impoilant  branches  of  anthropolo^\  Not  only 
«r»»  primitivtj  customs,  such  as  are  connect«^d  with  marriages,  deaths, 
births.  (»ti'.,  but  the  int«'r-tribal  relations  and  primitive  political  lite  are 
illustrated  liy  these  fraH:m<»nts  of  tradition.  For  com[)arative  mythology, 
etfp«'cial]y,  the  folk-lore  of  the  ruder  tribes  is  an  unfailing  source  of  in- 
formation. The  organization  of  socii'ties,  whos<j  obj<»('t  it  is  to  gather  up  all 
that  h.i3  uppean>d  in  print,  or  to  preserve  all  the  tali'S  which  may  be  learned, 
wsy  he  hailed  with  satisfaction.  Such  societies  exist  aln»ady  in  England, 
in  Germany  and  in  India,  and  we  hope  that  the  day  in  not  far  distand  when 
6omH  such  organization  will  exist  in  Am«;rica.  There  is  especial  need  that 
thi' tmdltions  of  the  native  tribes  of  this  country  should  be  preserved,  since 
thf-  p<*oplc  who  possess  them  are  fast  losing  all  traces  of  them. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

•Tho  study  of  comparative  mythology,  which  is  closely  connected  with 
Polk- Lore,  we  are  happy  to  notice,  is  about  to  take  a  new  departure.  It 
is  no  longer  a  mere  subject  for  amusement,  or  one  by  whi(*h  the  display  of 
pvat  learning  could  be  made,  but  one  to  which  mu<^h  critical  and  historical 
inweti^nition  has  been  given.  We  are  happy  to  call  attention  to  the  work 
•Jon**  in  this  line,  especially  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Anderson,  in  Scandiua\ian,  and 
to  that  of  H.  H.  Bancroft,  in  the  Noi-th  Am<»rican  mythology. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  realized  what  wonderful  beauty  there 
w  stored  away  in  this  hidden  realm  of  thought,  nor  liow  much  of  history  can 
he  traced  in  this  line. 

Prof«»8i>or  Anderson  has  referred  to  the  resemblance  of  the  Odinic  myths 
to  certain  facts  in  Bible  history,  as  well  as  to  certiiin  features  of  classic 
JJ>1hulopy.  But  he  has  aseribed  this  resemblanc^e  to  a  comm<m  origin,  the 
jjffyn.'nt  branches  of  Indo-Gennanu*  or  Aryan  race  having  transmitted  them 
»™ni  thWr  primitive  home  in  the  East.  The  same  resemblanee,  howevt»r, 
^  he  seen  between  the  North  American  traditions  and  th(»  sam<?  facts  of 
^Pturc,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  elassi(^  mythology.  These  latter  re- 
Bi'mbluncos,  many  authors  hav<;  been  inelined  to  aserilx?  to  tin;  unconscious 
•^  of  the  missionaries  and  other  persons  who  have  gathered  these  tradi- 
tions, thft  strange  blending  of  Christian  and  Pagan  ideas  arising  from  the 
[nediuni  through  which  these  traditions  have  been  transmitted.  But  if  this 
*fioin  .America,  and  it  is  denied  that  th(»  resemblances  prove  any  historical 
J^nnj-etion  between  Ami»rican  traditions  and  primitive  and  classic  tales, 
jj**nthc  same  reasoning  might  be  applied,  to  a  cerUiin  degree,  to  the  Scan- 
•Jlnavian  myths.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  resemblanc(?s  in  the  Scandinavian 
*^>thology  are  due  to  the  fact  that  these  btories  were  so  w«*ll  known  in  the 
**''li**8t  days  of  liistor>'  before  the  different  branches  of  the  Aryan  race 
*^Pttrut<'d.  then  we  may  suppose  that  th<^  resemblance  in  the  American 
^ythology  may  be  due  to  the  fact  also  that  these  wime  stories  wt»re  known 
*oth«»  ancestors  of  Turanian  stock  before  they  separat^»d  from  the  Aryan. 
^^^'Tif  is  this  difference,  to  be  sure,  that  the  Turanian  an<l  the  Aryan  lan- 
^^^'*  do  not  belong  to  the  same  stock  and.  therefore,  the  traditions  can- 
Jot  bi^  trac«fd  in  the  direction  of  language,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible 
y^t  memory  should  transmit  through  so  long  a  period,  sU)rie6  which  belong 
*o  our  first  ancesU»rs. 

LATE   DISCOVERIES. 

A  second  Elephant  Pipe,  similar  to  the  one  described  in  Vol.  II,  No.  1  of  tho 
AlTivi'ABiAK,  will  be  described  in  a  future  number. 

*IlM  Tcninsrr  Edda.    Chicagd,  1»0.    Native  Koce-i  of  the  I'aciHc  States,  Vol.  III. 
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A  Btatuotte,  Bimilur  to  those  bo  common  in  Egyptian  tombs,  and  call* 
Osirids,  was  found  in  a  small  burial  mound  near  Lake  Hairis,  Sumt 
county,  Fla.    Pronounced  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  to  be  a  plant.* 

A  carved  head  in  gravel,  taken  out  from  a  well,  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Co 
respondence  of  A.  H.  Brinkley,  Alexandersville,  O. 

Carved  images  also  in  New  Jersey.    Dr.  C.  T.  Wooley,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

Also  a  nodule  of  iron  carved  to  represent  a  human  face.  A.  P.  L.  Pea» 
Massiilon,  Ohio. 

Rude  pictures  on  rocks  in  a  cave  near  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  described  by  Bei 
Edward  L.  Brown,  Salem,  Wis.,  advanced  sheets  of  Heport  of  Hlstorici 
Society  of  Wisconsin. 

New  Mounds  in  Lowndes  county,  La.     Dr.  H.  C.  Love. 
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TUF.  NoRTU  Ameuicanb  of  Antiquity  :    Their  Orif^n,  Migrations  and  Type  of  CiTlUzft^' 
considered.    By  John  T.  Short:  New  York:  Hnrper  Bros.,  1880. 

This  book  is  a  compilation  of  facts  concerning?  a  very  interesting  8ubj«-^ 
Much  hius  been  written  conoerninK  the  antiquities  of  America,  but  the  ii 
culty  has  been  that  the  information  was  scattered  throu^rh  so  tix^ 
works,  and  published  in  so  many  diflerent  lan^niA^^^^^*  that  no  ordin.  ^ 
reader  could  find  time  and  i)atience  to  gratiier  it.  Professor  Short  hasd.^ 
a  very  valuable  service  in  searching  through  the  various  works,  both  old  a 
new,  and  condensing  the  most  important  of  tliese  facts  into  a  single  vulix  i 
It  must  have  required  much  tim*^  and  hibor,  and  no  small  amount  of  skilX 
sift  tlie  wheat  from  so  mucli  chaiT,  and  select  just  the  thinfi:s  which  the  i> 
lie  needs  to  know.  The*  task  has  been  well  done,  and  the  book  is  a  read*^ 
and  iiit«.>restinjf  one.  Then'  has  been  need  of  just  such  a  book  for  a  E  < 
time,  but  no  one  has  heretofore  had  the  boldness  to  undertake  the  task. 

One  reason  for  tliis,  i>erhaps,  has  been  the  want  of  an  Interest  in 
subject  on  th<»  part  of  American  people  and  the  consequent  charine»£ 
publishers  toward  any  book  prepared  on  the  subject.  One  thin^  at  Ic?* 
will  be  learned  from  this  work,  that  is.  tliat  the  architectural  ruins, 
relics  and  oth«*r  traces  of  the  prehistoric  races  of  America  are  fully 
curious  and  inti^n-stinj?  as  are  those  of  the  buriod  races  of  the  East 
books  like  the  "Remains  of  Lost  Empires,"  "Tlie  Land  of  the  White  ^ 
phaut,"  "The  Li^ht  of  Asia"  and  others  are  considered  worthy  of  attend 
to  American  readers,  th<^  "North  Americans  of  Anti<iuity*'  should  also 
Th<?re  are  scattered  all  about  tliis  broad  continent,  such  wonderful  traciri= 
a  prehistoric  population  that  it  is  stran>?e  that  thn  subject  has  not  enlif^ 
more  niterest.  Wt;  gather  from  this  volume  an  i(h;a  of  the  wonderful  vari* 
and  numb«»r  of  those  n^mains.  When  one  comes  to  look  at  them  at  a  sirx 
view,  sucli  as  is  here  presented,  he  begins  to  realize  what  a  vast  amoun  i 
material  tht»re  is.  Tlie  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Vall*»y,  th«i  Pueblot* 
Arizona,  tlie  ancient  ruins  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan  have,  in  a  gencnd  ^' 
be«'n  familiar  to  Ann'rican  people,  but  it  is  probable  that  few  have  o' 
known  either  the  extent  or  the  varii'ty  or  the  wonderful  significance^ 
th(»se  works.  Eat-h  portion  of  our  continent  conttiins  ruins  whicrh  are  un  1 
and  distinctive.  But  it  is  not  generally  known  what  a  great  variety  ther« 
even  in  each  geographical  district.  Professor  Short  has  taken  advanta^^ 
the  researehes  of  othjTS,  and  by  using  the  n^sults  of  investigatiom^ 
various  lo(*aliti«'s,  has  been  abhi  to  place  before  the  reader  very  much  "tJ 
is  really  striking  and  very  interesting.  Tln^re  is  no  attempt  to  reduce  ^ 
subject  down  U)  a  strictly  seicntifli.'  analysis,  but  the  author  has  been  c*' 
ful  in  the  coll«»ction  of  facts  and  pres«'nts  a  great  amount  of  informati^ 
He  also  avoids  vagaries  and  uut<'nabli»  theories  and  wisely  abstains  frc 
expressing  decided  opinicMis,  though  at  timi's  he  givcjs  his  own  concluaio 
with  sufficient  drfiniteness  to  b«»  suggestive.  Some  of  his  positions  W 
probably  be  rejected  by  those  who  are  making  a  specialty  of  the  study,  tf 
certjiin  hu'ts  are  known  toothers  which  he  has  omitted,  but  this  does  D) 
nee<^ssarily  mar  the  value  of  the  book.     His  attitude  in  reference  to  tl 
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•ntiquity  of  man  on  thin  coiitiiKMit  in  couw^rvativr  and  trautlous.    WhiJ«.»  h« 

te  roady  to  aooept  the  oviil«'niM.'  of  considrniVilo  antiquity,  ho  by  no  mt^ans 

'*ntlor«i»H  th«»  opinion  «»f  corUhi  sci^'iitistH  wlio  claim  an  oxtrt^mo  antiquity 

»ueb  as  that  man  was  yjrojrlaoial,  and  «»xist«Mi  in  the  t«M*tiary  period.     Anions 

tb»»  pnK>fs  of  a  considoraid*'  historic  antiquity  is  oiw  whirli  H<.»onis  quitf* 

WiW**,  ttiat  is,  tli«*  influcntM'  of  man  upon  natun'.     Certiun  animals  won* 

'lonu'stiratod  by  tin*  abori'jini'S  at  so  nMnntf  a   p«'riod  that  st-an-nly  any 

sp**»'ios  wi»n.»  to  lw»  found  in  a  statr  of  umvstrain»Ml  froodoni  at  the  adv»'nt  of 

th«»  whit««s.     This  is  tli*'  case  with  the  Llama  nf  Peru,     d'rtain  species  of 

plants,  also,  such  as  the  maize.  <'ott.on,  toi»ac<'o,  have  iM.'Comc  so  changed  as 

ne  Idiiijer  to  be  identified  witli  the  wild  species.  1husindi<*atinjf  a  lon#?  i>eriod 

(if  iloini'Stication.     Sir  John  Lubbock  assigned  .'i.O(M)  years  as  tln^  period  of 

<HiMipati(»n  of  this  ctrntinent.     Lyell  nmint^juied  that    1(M»,0(M»  y«'ars  nd^ht 

havfiiHssed  siuc«»  man  ma<le  his  appearan<*e  in  America.     The  advocates 

for  tho  pre^Iacial  i»xistence  at  present  in  this  country  are  Dr.  ('.  (.'.  Abbott, 

Ppoft's«)r  A.  K.  (irote  and  otln»rs. 

The  Shfxl  Morsns  ok  Omori  :  Bv  Kdward  S'.  Mttrx*-,  Prof*MHur  nf  ZonUtgy^  University 
o(  Tokio,  Japan.    Publi«he«l  by  the  University.  lK7t». 

Sh»«ll  mounds  in  vai;ious  parts  of  the  world  hav«»  many  thiti^s  in  common. 
They  Hfc  generally  characterized  by  refuse  heaps  of  shells,  broken  bones 
*n<l  fishes  mingled  with  various  implements  of  h(»rn.  bone  and  stone,  fra^- 
"{•'ntj*  of  pottery  and  various  animal  remains.  The  sliell  heaps  of  Japan 
•jifforfrvnj  those  found  in  America  as  well  as  from  the  Danish  Kitchen  nud- 
'lensby  the  unusual  amomit  of  pottery  and  the  ^reat  scarcity  of  st(me  im- 
P*<*in«»nt.s  such  as  arrows  and  spenr-points.  One  pe<*uliar  <'lass  of  objects 
*H«  found  by  Professor  Morse,  whiidi  he  thinks  bi'ars  some  n'semblance  to 
'••*rt«iii  reli«*H  wliich  are  found  amon^r  the  mounds  of  America.  They  con- 
J*ist  |if  }|  serit's  of  <day  tabh'ts  which  resi'udde  in  shape,  and  somewhat  in 
niserihed  characters,  the  eidebraled  stone  tablet  fouiul  at  CiTicinnati 
J*Hlled  the  ••Gest"  .st/^»ne.  Tln-re  are  also  evi<lences  of  cannibalism  ft.Mind  in 
^e.s«>  shell  heaps  as  well  as  in  those  upon  the  roast  of  Alaska  anri  Florida. 
*i«itt«Mied  tibiii'  w«»rf»  dis<*oven'd  by  Professor  Mc»rse  re^emblinK"  those 
"^hirh  an*  s«»  common  in  America  whei'e  the  hunter  i-a«'es  prevail.  The 
>*hi*ll  heaps  des«'ribed  bv  this  book  are  t'<»und  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bav 
•Jj  leildo.  The  Danish  mounds  are  seviMnl  milc!^  frmn  the  sea  coast.  It  is 
^****  opinion  of  th*'  author  that  the  ;re(»lo;ric.il  chan;r«»s  in  Japan  are  the 
''<*verst»  of  those  in  Denmark.  The^i«a  ♦•rieroat-hintr  here,  whih-on  theDaidsh 
•■•Kist  it  has  be«»n  retiring.  TIh-  app«'arnnee  of  this  book  i>»  somewhat  of  a 
'**irprisi*.  It  is  [mblished  in  Enjjrlisli.  the  <Mit»^  and  type  seem  to  be  also 
Anierlrjui.  It  «M.intains  eijrht»'en  tViid»'d  pn^r*'*^  of  eut-i.  thirty-six  pajjes  of 
let t*»r  press.  It  is  a  neat  qunrlo.  and  is  cr.-ditable  in  the  liln«rality  t)f  the 
vovfniiiient  of  Ja[)an  as  well  as  to  the  seholarship  of  tin'  author. 

^»^'El.i,AXna :  By  Jnhn  Ihau  C'lton.  L.  L.  D.,  Ch  tf  Jn'ttir.  »/  th'-  Snnrnru  Court  uj 
Ulinoif,,  iiuttior  ril  "Th"  AiitHl-ip"  hm  I  I.>tMT  ttf  AniiTii'ii.  ami  "A  SMiiiiiicr  in  Nor- 
*»y."   B'istim:  H  Mi^»ht4)n,  ()>«,'i»vl  a-  Co..  I-mi. 

^lidiTi*  Caton  was  one  of  tie*  early  si«tllers  of  ('hicau:(»,  haviuLT  becc»m4' a 

f»^nlMin  of  that  place  befnn-  its  pr>pnlati<tn  numberi'd  on*-  hundred  and  fifty 

"jhahitants  an<l   befon*  ev»'n  a  villa^'e.ineorp<»ration   had  bei-n  establisheil. 

^Y  ^>P>d  trrowth  of  tlii-  city,  and   in  tact   of  "tin'  W.-st."  a--  it   was  then 

'■^"'mI,  may  b»' seen   fnun  the   \'ur\   that    h*-*s  tliaii  llfly  y«'ars  a;;i»  "  the  wild 

ffra>>  ir^*\y   mill  th**   wild    llowi-r*-   blmmied  "   wh'Tf  the  Coui't  House  now 

^Uiirls.    Til,*  wolves  stole  from  ilH'lr  i'ov«Mls  liy  ni:;ht  ami  prowleil  throu^^h 

■'"  liauilet    hunting   for   trai-baiT'',    and   a    bhn-k    ln-ar   was   tn'i«d    sind    dis- 

jJJ'^hwl  iH.jir  wliere  the  Koek  Island  d-'poi  js  now  located.  Tin'  only  hotid  ill 

/>Ki  ii|,„»  ^^.^m  ^^  |,,j,  housi"  wiiirh  was>ituati'd  in  tlif  middle  nf  tie-  square 

ljj*'tii(,rth  of  where  th«' Tri-moi:!   ilnn*-t'  imw  i>.     In  ili»'  atti«*  of  this  Innise 

'n'-n- v,.r4.  seven   beds  in   whieh  t'«»nrt«*i-ri  >I«'pi.     Jiiil;,'e  ("aion  r«'c«'i\iMl  his 

J^tf,fl[j,.,.    ji^  tll,.  ^ift  nf  th"  pi'Opl.-,   JM    1S:!|,   hi'injr  <'I»'«-I<'d    Jl*^  Jusljcf    nf    the 

y.m-y,  Hut  2111  vot«'rs  in  I^:'.^  i".:?,  I»  in  IsTC  He  n'-i^m.-d  tin'  Chier 
'u<tic«<^hip  in  isi'i-t  ami  has  yriv;-ii  to  tie*  worM  thi-  volimie  as  th«- fniit  of 
Wsk'JMun*  time.  T1h»  bonk  is  a  ^i-neral  rtmuin  of  the  advent  nr»'.-,  exp«*rii'nce 
*n»I  fi|»»MT\'ations  at  the  hut  and  j'l-.'where  during'  a  pulilie  lifi-  at  fifty  or 
•^tyyears.  Many  of  tie*  «'hapl"r>  li-xii?  an*  papers  whieh  w.-re  ori;rinally 
ftwij  Wor»*  the  Chicaj:**  Hi-lorical    Soeiety   and   the   r»tiawa    Acad*-my  nt 
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Sc.i«Mict':  th('  n'lnaiiiiii^  chnpUM's  (xii-xxiij   an*   iiiad*^  ui- 
various  localities,  such  as  llio  Sandwich  Islands.  Cul)a.  (i 
ley,   and  other  plac<'s  whicli  tlie  anthnr  lias  visited.     '1' 
has  most  inti'restto  us,  and  whieli  wnuldbo  of  jri'eatest  Mi- 
ls one  entitled  "The  Ijast  of  the  Illinois."     The  nuthor  h 
of  frequently  eonversinjr  with  ceitain  Indian  Chiefs  Wie- 
the various  trilM»s  who  onee  iidiabited  the  region  alM»nt 
4'rn  Illinois.     Anions?  these  was  one  who  had  wiln«*ssf.' 
in  whieh  the  onee  i)owerful  triln*  i>f  Indians  from  whirl 
Uikes  its  name,  was   ext«M"minated.     This  was  at  St..- 
I)laee  somewheri*  between  the  years  I'M  and   177M.      ' 
and  extermination  of  the  tribe  was  aeeoiiiplished  by  il- 
tlie  Potlawottaniies  and  tin-  Ot.tawas.    It  is  said  thai  ■ 
was  reven;re  foi- the  <leath  of  Pontine,  who   was  .'m- 
wa«  also  the  idol  of  the  Pottawoltaniie*^.     A  ei'nlurv 
when  the  far-fame<l  Freneh  La   Sjiile  was  takin;:  , 
sippi  Valley  in  the  mime  of  tin'  l-'rem-h  Km|»ire,  !'■ 
had  been  altaeked  by  th«' f«'af'fnl   Iroipiois,  and  sv 
well  nifrh  (h'st roved  them.     Nnw  in  tin-  intel•^;^: 
and  American  rev(»lution.  Just   afiiT  lli"   I'renrh 
drawn,  their  externnnal ion  was  e<iiiipl<'ti'd.     TIti 
spiracy  had  ended  in  disappointnn-nt  io  tln'se  n 
slain  by  a  membei*  of  tiie  IHirn)i>  ti'il)e.  and  th*- 
thirsted  for  revenjr**.     So  reduced  Iia«l  tin-  Illiri' 
whose  name  had  been    irM-niininMl   with   rospf-: 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  fr^mi  ih«'  ;Missiv^sip]»i  r< 
«*i4'nt  space  for  n»fu^^'  in  lli*-  Jialf  ;nr.»  of  ^mni 
r>f  Starved  l^ock.     Here  i hey  wen-  l»i'.-.i<'ir«Mi  ■ 
the  face.     Tln'v  sought    to  i'«-.c;ipe.  lakinii"  :i- 
ni^ht.  but  wen'  overwln'liued  by  numlM-rs  ; 
Eleven  wari'iors  (»nly  «'s<'a|M'«l.     These.  s»'i/! 
day  and  ni^ht  while  i)nrsm"d  l»y  their  enei' 
fortification  of  the  whites  ai  St.  I.ouis,  urn. 
themselves.     Tlie   PottJiwoi taniies  took    i 
continued  to  oiM-upy  ii  niiiil  afl«'r  tiie  jmI\- 
Caton  also  tiaces  the  hisiorv  of  this  tiii 
i*arly  residence  in  the  Noi-th,  rn'iir  (rrcfn 
tions  and  adventur*'-^  until  the  tine-  <>f  iK- 
that  the  ti'ibe  was,  at  aiM'arly  dat«',  divi»i- 
tinct.  parties,  the  uiic  p.niy  wl)ii-h  took 
by  way  of  Lak«'  Huron,  an. I  ^t*  s<'att«'ri 
beinj;  called  the    H'of*//   Inihuns.     Tho-- 
Lake  Michi^ran.  into  i.ln'  opi-n  coimti 
hnlhntM.     The  latter  h«'  miiint;dns  w- 
more  unsettled  in  their  life  ami  mon-  ■ 
was  an  ey«»  witne>.s  f)f  ji   ;rr«'a!    war  • 
tin- stn»ets  of  Chirji^'n  in    W:57.     TIk 
whi<*h  belong  t'»  tin*  «'ar-ly  hisi,»ry  i-i 
dians  w<'re  still    rem;iiiiin^',  -jml  ili 
thicket    ami   praii'i*'.    ami    wher«'    i 
strantre  advi'ntui-e  ai-c  ve!\\"  vivio 
pe^petuatin^^     AVe  jin-  ;rlad  tiiai  .1 
ajre  t(»  have  them  published. 

nvii  P:.VULY  KMiriRANT  .\N(  PSTOUS  :      T! 

■wi-nt  from  Gnvit  Itrit'ii'i  t«»tl)c.\' 
Doanc,   Bost^m.     K«litoil  l»v  ./.■;'... 
Broadway.     ISmi). 

This  book  contains  ;ill  the   ! 
the  British  State  pjip.-i-  Oilh"*-. 
Ameri<*an  co|niii»'s.     Tliese   li- 
th«'  actual  sftth'rs  in  tin'  colm, 
respect  than  other  pnrt.-s  of  il. 
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This  is  oii«*  of  tlic  f<>w  Eiiropoun  ma^azinos  lioalin^  almost  oxcluHivoly  in 
tho  »tu<ly  of  lIu)^4o  lun;:iia^(>s,  wliieh  do  not  boloii^  to  th(f  Iiido-£urop<'UU  fam- 
ily, and  for  tlio  majority  (if  \vhi<*li  a  liti*ralun»  has  y»?t  to  ljt»  froated.     At  the 
head  of  th«»  staff  of  ronlrilnitors  u»  tho  R<*vu(.'.  whi<*li  is  v<»ry  ably  conducted, 
and  has,  with  ls7l>,  nMriird  its  tw«*lfth  yoar.  wc  s«»(»  Mr.  £niiU>  Picot,  and 
Mr.  Julicn  Vinson,  a  Iin;^niist  dorply  o]i^a^(>d  in  i)uhlisliin^  all  what  in  known 
coni*(»rninK  tiic  Basque  dial«M'Ls  of  ilio  Pyronoan  mo\int4iins.     In  tht»  fourth 
number  of  thr  Ko\  uo,  Mr.  Vinson  i"«^prod\ic<»s  a  iMjJiKious  Basquo  poem  of  20 
short  st4inzas,  n»i'«»utly  disiM>vi'r«'d,  and  wordiMJ  in  tlir  Navarra  <lialoc't,  and 
has  added  to  it  a  Frciic-Ii  trnnslation,  with  <*on)m«>ntarios.     In  tho  saine 
uumbor  wt'  also  lind  n  ^rammatir  sk4ach  of  th<'  Goa  dial<M;t,  spok<'n  aloUK  the 
wost4^rn  coast  of  iho  East  1n<lia  peninsula,  soutti  from  Bombay  for  about  six 
decrees  of  iatitndo;  ami  a  grammar  of  th<>  idiom  of  the  Samoan  islands,  by 
the  missionary  L.  Violi-tte.     Tin*  Goa  lan^ua^c  is  a  dialect  of  the  Mahrfithih, 
largely  mix«»d  willi  Nropersian  elements;  it  belon/rst^»  the  Saiisi^rit  braneb^. 
of  the  Indo-European  family,  an<l  is  spoki'U  in  tin' Conkani  territory.   Th^_-^ 
Samoan   is   a  dialeet   of  the  Polynesfian  branch  of  the  ^reat  Malay-Polv    - 
uesian  family  of  lan^iiaj^es.     In  tliest^  two  sketches  the  lan;^uaKf*s  spok<^i\  •."-^t 
are  treated  in  a  mannei'  that  in  many  n'spects  is  <lecidedly  unstdentiUc,   t^'^-'^V 
we  unch^rstand  very  well  that  tin*  editors  had  to  print  th<»  manu8«*riptH  j\^-  "fc-*^ 
as  they  re»'eived  tliem.     The  anonymous  author  of  the  Goa  ^^ranimar  ffi'^*'  •  -^ 
no  enumeration  or  classilication  of  th*'  sounds  eomposin/.?  this  dialect,  xjl  "*-^" 
the  Samomi  grammarian  introduces  himself  with  tin*  st4itenu*nt:  ""Havi^  ^ 
discovered   that   Samoan   has  more   resemblaiu'c  with  English  than  ^fc?^  ^^ 
French,  I  have  foUow«'d  th<'  divisions  of  an  Enjrlisli  jfranmiar."     Cannot     "^  *** 
EnKliHh  lan^uaA,^' 1m'  trejited   by  following:  a  dozen  divisions,   all  differ- 
amouK  themselves,  and  all   scientilic?     An<l  since  every  lan^ua^e  foll<^ 
its  own  Inirrt.w'hy  not  lliid  nut  first  these  laws,  and  tiien  construe  a  ^anu  - 
while  takiiijr  these  for  a  basis  V     We  miss  f.    i.    a  separate  chapter  on 
various  kin<ls  of  syllable   and   word-n'duplication.  a   feature  which  in 
Malay-Polynesian  toiij^ues  is  of  as  threat  importance  as  the  Ablaut  or  Or_ 
is  in  the  indo-(Termanie  lan^ua;c<>s;  it  is  mentioned  only  incidentally, 
different  a?'ti«*les  deseribetl  i»y  Violelte   as  definite   and   indi^flniti'  artic^ 
rather  seem  to  be  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  what  he  says  «»r  the  e: 
cnce  of  three  ^(>nders  proves  that  this  lan^uajre  nuikes  no  ilistinetiou 
genders  at  all  i.»y  ^jrrannnatic  forms.     The  author  Ik  very  n*ticent  about 
derivation  of  words  by  allixation,  which  plays  such  an  im])orUmt  imrt  in 
grammar  of  every  polysynthetic  lan^nia»?e.  <«  tv 

Imperfections  of  this  nature  do  not  (i«'tract  in  any  way  from  the  abil. 
and  zeal  of  the  titHnrM  of  the  mafrazine,  and  we  regret  that  America 
Besses  no  periodical,  exclusively  devoted  to  linguistics  of  this  charact^- 
for  on  the  western  hemis[»here  there  is  as  much  work  on  han<l  for  descriliP 
scientifically  and  pu))lishlii;;  in  ap])ropriate  shape  all  tlu^  known,  half-kno' 
and  unknown  Indian  laiij;ua«:es,  as  there  is,  p<'rhaf»s.  in  the  whole  of  Ai 
Now  AnuM'ica  has  t(»  ^'o  to  France  iind  other  European  cotmtri«»s  for 
study  of  many  of  the  hinfiriiaAres  si>oken  on  her  own  territory.     AuioricS? 
lan^ua^i.'s  described  and  discussed  in  the  twelfth  vol.  <>f  the  Revue  de  L: 
guistique  are  the  male  and  female  dialect  of  the  Carib.  by  Lucien  Adi 
(reviewed  in  last  No.   of  Antk^iaki.xn),  the  Galibi  lan^un^^e,  by  Dupoi 
the  Ale-ut  lan>,'ua*jre.  by  V.  Fleury,  the  male  and  feuude  dialect  in  Chiqu' 
(South  America),  \>y  the  same  writer;  Na«:randa-Frejich  vocabulary, "by 
Sohocbei;  notices  on  lan^ua^^es  spoken  in  New  Granada  (South  Amexi( 
byX 
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The  Oriental  Journal. 

■e  happy  to  announce  that  a  Journal  of  Oriontal  and  Bibb'cal  Archseolc^  hab 
bllflhtMl  in  connection  with  tlie  Abirbican  Antiquauian.    It  will  bo  under  the 

the  editor  of  the  Antiquablan,  a88iKtod  by  Prof.  Seliih  Merrill,  D.  D.,  who  is  bo 
rn  by  his  work  in  tho  Falestino  Exploration  Survey.  Th»  deKlgn  is  to  condense 
(•  results  of  all  tho  latest  rcHearchcs  in  Arcbti'ology  in  Orieut-.il  lauds,  such  as 
rriA,  Assyria,  India,  and  further  i-unt.  Keferenco  also  will  be  uifule  to  the  latest 
etd  in  Italy,  Greece.  Troy,  and  tbt>  re^ionu  which  are  known  to  classic  history, 
amber  of  distini^ished  scholiird  have  iilremly  iiromisod  to  contribute  to  its  pages, 
lem  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  l).,oi  Now  York  fKev.  liVniHU  Abbott  D.  D.,  New  York 
7.  James  Strong.  D.  D.,  Madiuon,  N.  J. ;  Kev.  T.  O.  Paine,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  the 
ptoloffist  in  thiH  country,  and  lit'V.  A.  H.  Sayuc.  K.  K.  S.,  of  Oxford.  England. 
11  also  In)  embraced  in  this  jouniiil  correH])oudcnce  on  fortdgn  ArcliH'ology  from 
ties  and  residents  in  Japan,  Polyncnia.  AuHtrnlia,  and  viirious  parts  of  Africa ;  and 
.  Information  concerning  tho  various  uncivilized  races  ot  tho  earth,  outside  of  the 
nents  of  America. 

f  ojzazine  will  includo  all  topics  which  have  any  connection  with  Oriontal,  Classical 
ilStuctios,  among  which  might  be  montioni'd  the  following:  Comparative  Kelig- 

Bible  and  Other  BookH :  Ethnical  Viows  of  Ueligiou ;  th<>  Bible  Account  of  Crea- 
of  Man's  Origin  and  Anti<iuity,  aiid  miiuy  other  subjects  of  a  general  character. 
)  is  no  doubt  that  Bible  suholurB,  clasKiual  students,  clergymen  and  professional 
find  it  a  valuable  accession,  as  the  BUbjtHsts  to  which  it  is  especiallv  devoted  are 
ming  very  important,  ami  the  effort  to  comprise  the  many  facts,  which  are  now 

throui^  BO  many  channels,  into  oiw  iTournal  must  be  very  welcome. 
,  ^2.00  per  year.    Address  the  Editor,  Kev.  Stephen  1).  Peet,  Clinton,  Wis.,  or  the 
IB,  Jameson  &  Morse,  104  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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isas  City  Review  of  bcience  &  Industry, 

a  montuijY  bkcokd  ov  puogbehh  in 

[ENCE,    MECHANIC   ARTS   AND    LITERATURE. 

Edited  and  Published  by  Theo.  S.  Case. 

ILrlNSAS    CITV,   MISSOURI, 

I  enter  uyon  its  fourth  year,  and  is  ofTereil  to  tht>  intelligent  people  of  the  West  as 
ent  of  Western  thought,  and  a  medium  of  c(>iiimuuicuting  Western  discoveries, 
IS  and  tbeorieH. 

*affea,  Itsxge  Octavo.    $2.60  per  annum;  aingrle  numbers,  26  cts. 

.iKViKW  numbers  among  its  contributors  some  of  tho  most  earnest  and  capable 
ind  thinkers  m  the  West. 


THE  NORMAL  TEACHER  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 

5  NOBMAL  QUESTION  BOOK.    Prepared  cxi)reBsly  for  the  use  of  teachers 

ing  for  examinations.    Price,  $1.50.  

?  uj>  your  dull  Grammar  ClaKS  by  using  THE    **NOBMAIi   TEACHEB" 

Nd  BOOK.    Price  20  Cents. 

■fw  Work.    METHODS   OF   TEACHING   IN    COXTNTBY   SCHOOLS. 

lllasLind.    Price,  $1.25.  

L^rinceof  HchoolJoumals.  THE  NOBMAL  TEACHEB,  acknowle<]ged  to  be 
practical  school  periiKlical  i>uMiHhed.  Th(>  only  schtK)!  journal  in  .-Vmerica  that  is 
nent  of  the  Normal  i<loa  of  tonchinK.  $1.00  pt-r  year :  in  clubs  of  5  and  over.  75c. 
rc»s,  NOBMAL  OUTLINES  of  the  COIOLON  SCHOOL  BBANCHES. 
»le  work  fur  tcuehers  and  Bcholars.    Pric  e,  $1.00. 

tswanu-d.    Send  for  terms.  J.  E.  SHEHILL,  Danville,  Ind. 

THE    ISTE'VT-    E2Sr<3-Ii.A.lNri3 

^istorical  and  Genealogical  Register 

I  a  variety  of  valuable  interesting  matter  concerning  the  History,  Antiquities  and 
3y  and  Genealrigy  of  America,  and  particularly  of  Kevr  England.  It  was  com- 
in  1847,  and  is  the  oldest  hiHtorical  periodical  now  ijublishrd  in  this  countiy.  It  is 
uarterly  (each  number  containing  at  least  U6  octavo  pages,  with  a  portrait  on  steel), 
S'ew  England  Historic,  Genealogical  ijociety,  IH  Somerset  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
I  per  anmnn  in  advancu.    Single  numberu,  7a  cents  each. 


U5J  THE  ANTK^UARIAX  APVKRTISKR. 

Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New  Yorrk. 


THIS  maeniflcent  work  was  iHSued  by  the  State  at  an  ezi>enBO  exceeding  t5(N),0lM>9  ^umI 
gave  to  the  world  the  Rccox)ted  nomonolature  of  geological  formations.  Twenty  —  "^^ 
volumen  havo  been  iHsued,  the  flrst  in  If  42,  the  last  in  Itfli).  Complete  sets  are  now  s<3^wc« 
and  vuluuble,  but  wc>  have  for  several  years  pnrchascHl  all  copies  offered  for  sole,  and  t-^-*^* 
now  on  hand  several  couii)leto  sots  and  a  great  many  single  volumes.  The  prices  olf  tbe 
ditTeront  volumes  vary  with  their  scarcity  and  condition.  Complete  sots  are  worth  ^-b.  <«n 
SHU. iXi  to  dl'iO.UU,  according  to  tlie  condition  and  coloring  of  the  plates.  We  shall  Ix*  ^^ 
to  corr(>siK>nd  with  porsiins  desiring  eitlier  to  buy  or  to  sell. 

Zoology.— Vol.  1  Historical  lutrtxluction  to  the  Sc-rios,  by  Hon.  William  H.  lie-^w  **-'^ 
aud  Zoology  of  Now  Yt>rk.  or  Tlio  New  York  Fauna.  MamiUHlia.  Text  uiid  .'W  full  j^**<J' 
PlatPS.  By  James  K.  Do  Kay.  IsHued  in  U*42.  Vol.2.  Birds  lOniithology).  Textatx^^.  ^ 
Colored  Figun-s.  By  Jumea  E.  Do  Kay.  Irt44.— Vol.  3.  Uoptllos,  Fishes  and  Ampt'*****- 
Toxt.    By  Juiiiort  K.  Do  Kny.    181'2.— Vol.  4.    KoptilcK,  Fishes  und  Amphibia.    102  full 


IMatt^s.    By  JaiiioH  E.  De  Kay.    lH42.--Vol. ."..    MoUuscu  and  CrurtUicoa.    Toxt  with  53      *  "** 
page  Colored  Plates.    By  James  E.  Do  Kay.    lH4:i  and  1H4-1. 

BoTANY.-Vol.  <;.    Flora  of  tho  State  of  New  York.    Toxt  and  72  full  i»agn  Plutos.  "*'' 

John  Torroy.  M.  D.,  F.  L.  S.    1«43.  -Vol.  7.    Flora  of  tho  State  i>f  New  York,    Text  aL»*-*     * 
full  page  l*laU-8.    By  J.»hn  Tcirrey,  M.  1)..  F.  R.  8.    18 W. 

MiNKHALOiJY.— Vol.  «.    Miuoralogy  of  New  York  (in  one  volj.    By  Ijfwis  C.  Beck,  Itf"  -    ^" 
Prof,  ot  ChomiKtr>'  antl  Natural  History.  Vrofuse  Illustrations  and  8  full  page  Plates.     ^  ft^**- 

GK0L041Y.  — \'ol.  y.    (Ux)logy  of  New  York,  comprising  tlie  tlnology  of  Washington,  f5^**^' 
toga,  Schf'ncctady,  Schoharie  aud  Delaware  counties,  and  all  territory  within  tho  i^t^* 
south  and  east  <»f  thffso  counties,  with  y  folded  and  37  full  pjigo  Plat«>s,  colored.  By  Will***  ** 
W.  Mathc^r.  Pn»f.  of  Nat.  Hist    1843.— Vol.  10.    Second  Geological  District,  (embracing    ^^ 
LAwrenco,  Franklin,  Clinton,  Essex,  Warren,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  connties,  witH  ^ 
folded  and  7  full  page  maps,  colored.    By  Ebeneezor  Emmons,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Hist.    ISH--^^ 
Vol.   11.    Third  GiH»logiciil  District,  embracing  Montgominy,  Fulton,  Otsego,  Herkinwr' 
Onoida,  Ix'wis,  Oswego,  jMa<1ison.  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Cortland,  Chenango,  Broome,  Ticg* 
and  the  eastern  half  of  Tompkins  counties,  with  many  illustrations.  By  Lardner  Vanuxso 
IH42.— VoL  12.    Fourth  G(H>logical  District,  Wayne,  Monroe,  Orleans,  Niagara.  Seneca, 
Yates,  Livingston,  Gonosue,  Erie,  Chemung,  Steuben,  Allcgbany.  Cattaraugus,  Chatanqu 
an<l  the  woHtern  ]jart  <if  Tomjikins  counties,  with  13  folded  Plates,  coloreil,  aud  80  foil  pifp 
Plat«s.    By  James  Hull.    1843. 

.'VoiiioiTLTriiK.  "Vol.   13.    ^Vgriculture  of  New  Y'ork,  classification,  etc..  of  Soili  and 
Kocks.    8  folded,  13  full  page  Platvs,  colored.   By  Ebeneezor  Emmons,  M.  D.   184S.    Vol.11. 
Agriculture  of  New  York,  analysis  of  Soils,  Plants,  Cereals,  etc.    43  full  page  Plates,  col- 
ored.   By  Ebeneezor  Emmons,  M.  D,    1841).— Vol.  15.    Agriculture  of  New  York.  Fruits  of 
the  State.    Many  Illustrntions.    By  Ebeneezer  Emmons,  M.  1).  18:j1.— Vol.  10.  Agricaltiir» 
of  New  York,  Fruits  (vol.  Ill  ou  title  page).    UO  full  page  Colored  Plates.    By  Ebencezer 
Emmons,  M.  D.    1851.— Vol.  17.    Agriculture  of  New  York,  Insects  injurious  to  Agriculture. 
Over  100".)  C'Olore<l  Figures.    By  Ebeneezor  Emmons,  M.  D.    1834. 

Pal.i:onto7.ooy.— Vol.  18.  Pala'ontology  of  Now  Y'ork,  Organic  remains  of  the  Lower 
Silurian,  irr  lull  page  nnd  folded  Plates.  By  James  Hall.  1847.— Vol.  I'.K  Organic  remains 
of  the  Middle  Hiluriun.  98  full  jiago  anil  folded  Plates.  By  James  Hall.  1853.-<Vol.  90. 
Organic  remains  of  tbt>  I<o\ver  Heblcrborg  Group  and  Oriskany  Sandstone.  By  James  Hall. 
1859.— Vol.  21.  150  full  page  Plates  to  the  same.  By  James  Hall.  lHi>2.— Vol.  22.  Fossil 
Brachiopoda  of  the  Cpper  Helderberg,  Hamilton,  Portage  and  Chemung  Groupa,  etc.  T.% 
full  page  Plates.    By  Jamtts  Hull.    Issued  1870. 

REGENTS'  REPOBT  ON  THE  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY'. 

These  Re]K)rtK  fonii  Annual  Supplements  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  arc  i.ven  more  rare,  and,  in  some  cases,  more  valuable,  than  the  Tolmnei  of 
Natural  History  themselves.  Wo  have  the  very  rare  flrst  two  voluinoa,  and  oaa  uv- 
ally  furnish  any  volumes  desired.    Prices  and  index  furnished  on  applicatiou. 

VAl'IS,  BARDEEN  6-  CO,,  Educational Publis hers,  Syracuse,  JV.  Y, 
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THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 

Comprehensive  Comnientary. 

'  I  ''Sis  grand  new  work  combines  in  the  most  comjtact  jorm  the  CouiiuontarieB  of  Jamie- 
-*-  BOX,  FAU88ET,  Brown,  Hrnry.  and  Scott,  with  the  entire  Text  of  the  Bible.  The 
cnrnMnatitm  of  thnse  great  Conimontaries  with  tho  full  Bible  Trxt,  gives  to  this 
work  a.  completeness  and  value  not  i)OB8e8sed  by  or  claimctd  for  any  othor  Commentary. 
It  is  Gritical,  BzplancUory,  Devotional  and  PraclicttJ,  antl  is  emphatically  indorsed  by  the 
Ughevt  authorities  of  all  denominations  as  in  every  way  "  THI-:  BEST.**  It  includes  over 
50.000  Parallel  Passages  printed  in  full.  Explanatory  Tables,  Magnificent  Dlustrations, 
Ne<w  Maps,  In<lication  Figures,  Indexes,  etc.,  etc.,  and  containn  more  matter  by  far  than 
•ny  otber  Commentary  costing  twice  an  nmch. 

''or  a  short  time  only  this  magnificent  work  is  offered  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.    For 
^^^  description  anil  special  terms,  address 

A.  (J.  NETl'LETON  &  CO.,  PubtWmrM,  (JMcago,  lU, 


THE   MOST   COMPLETE   AND   CHEAPEST   HAND  BIBLE   IS 

The  Class  Bible,  for  Teachers  and  Scholars. 

I  ^HI8  Bible  is  sixycially  designed  for  hand  use,  at  home  or  in  the  Sunday  Kchool  class. 

"^       It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  tho  most  compact  form.    With  its 

vramcrous  and  valuable  aids,  it  is  just  tho  thing  for  Teachers'  and  Scholars'  use  in 

^'^    s^-udy  of  the  International  Sunday  Sch<x)l  lessons.    Its  complete  series  of  Biblical 

^''P"*  and  the  accompanying  Index,  are  admirable  features.    The  book  is  jnst  the  right 

"^'^  for  convenient  use,  being  about  G  inches  long,  4?^  inches  widi*.  and  liVt  inches  thick. 

*  ^  "fclie  most  complete  hand  Bible  ever  published,  containing  far  inorf  and  better  helps 

■**•**  »ny  similar  work.    An  (>dition  of  Ten  Thousand  copies  has  been  i)rint<Ml,  thus  enab- 

^  Taa  to  fix  the  price  at  the  lowest  ])OHsible  figure. 

fall  description.  Table  of  Contents,  liist  of  Maps,  and  Special  Kates,  address 

A.  G.  NEITLETOX  &  CO.,  Publinhem,  Chivayo,  III. 


The  Journal  of  Science, 

'"*     Illustrated  Periodical  of  Practical  Information,  dcsit^ncd 

for  Popular  Re  a  din j^. 

1^         "^liis  splendidly  tllustrated  paper  is  publishe<l  at  Toledo.  Ohio,  at  only  On«(  I>oll»r 

^^^^^^r.    As  an  advertlslnj?  medium  it  is  unnurpaHsed,  as  it  circulat^'S  in  every  St  «f«f 

^^^  Territory  of  the  Unlt4>d  StateH.  and  throughout  all  countries  of  Kuropp,  and  in 

^'%»alla.  New  Zealand,  Brazil,  and  the  Ari^entlne  Republic,  in  South  America. 

-^aenU  Wanted.  Address  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE,  Toledo,  Ohi  o 
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The  Educational  Weekly. 

THe  REPRESKXTATIYE  EDUCATIOXAL  PAPER  OF  AIEEICA. 


It  is  practical,  pro^rossive,  vigorous  and  independent.    It  does  not  run 
in  the  narrow  and  monotonous  limits  which  circumscribe  the  ordiiiarr 
school  journal.    While  it  attonds  to  the  i)ractical  affairs  of  the  school 
room,  it  looks  upon  all  live  questions  in  science,  literature,  art,  morals  and 
society,  as  within  its  provini-e.    It  ministers  to  thi^  teac*.her  not  only  as  a 
teacher,  but  also  as  a  roflectinp:,  cultivated  citizen.    Its  objects  are  to 
advance  education  in  every  State;   to  encourafpe  and  help  .schools  and 
institutes  of  every  ^rade;   to  urfire  the  extension  of  every  'ag-ency  that 
enlightened  experience  has  approved  as  useful  in  educational  work:  and 
to  create  a  more  active  ami  earnest  Menfiment  in  favor  of  tk**  cautie  amoriff  thf 
AC  hole  people. 

$2.00  per  Year  (40  Numbers). 


Also  a  Special  Teachers'  Edition, 

Published  monthly.  Subscription  price,  o?////  50  rfn/«  a  year.  Same  sty'^^ 
as  the  weekb''  edition,  but  cont^inin^  in  one  issue  all  the  best  and  m<^^^ 
pra(^tical  articles  for  tlie  month  selected  from  the  weekly  issue. 


The    EDUCATiONAii  Weekly  is  a  power  all  through   the  West,    ^kxi* 
authority  everywhere. — Harnen  Kdurational  ^fonth^y.  _ 

Of  educational  journals  there  is  a  choice  in  weeklies  between  the  ^^^*"«^ 
England  Journal  of  Kduration  ($3.00)  and  The  EDUCATIONAL  WE"^K.*»i^ 
($2.50).  The  former  has  the  advantage  of  age,  prestige,  and  official  **  ^ 
port;  the  latter  of  vigor,  progress! veness,  and  genuine  editorial  tal^"*^* 
.V.   Y.  School  fiullefiu. 

It  is  a  represt^ntative  educational  journal — representative  in  the  b: 
est  sense;  progressive,  vigorous,  and  .Vmerican.-— P«r//lfc  School  ami 
Journal,  California. 

It  is  readable,  bright,  and  strong  in  sill  departments. — Amvr.  Joum 
Kducation. 

I  cannot  do  without  it. — lion.  ir.  T.  IJarrin.  ^^  * 

In  ability  of  editorial  management,  in  judicious  variety  of  contents. 
in  typographical  app«»arance,  it  eclipses  any  colemporary  production.   ^ 
or  west. — hailfi  Pn  mm,  WorrrMter.  MasM. 

We  have  two  ediKNi'ional  journals  which  have  been  formed  by  the  c<^^ 
solidatlon  of  several  locjil  puhllcutions— The  Educational  Weekly,  p^ 
lislied  in  Chicago;  and  the  Xeir  Kniflaml  Javrnal  of  Education,  publisil' 
in  Boston.     Both  aro  good,  but  they  are  radically  dissimilar.     Each  Is  th< 
perfect  ty[)e  of  its  section.     The  Western  journal  is  broad,  vigorous  and 
progt-esslve ;    the    Eastern,   cultivated,    refined,   and    conservative.     Woe 
betide  the  teacher  who  gets  hold  of  the  wrong  one  for  him.     Happy  the 
teacher  who  has  access  to  both.     And  yet,  for  most  tea<*her8,  the  Chicago 
paper — dealing  less  with  questions  of  detail,  and  more  with  vivid  prlncl- 
ph^s,  win  be  found  more  healthful  an<l  Inspiring. — E.ramineraMi  Chronicle, 
Neir  York. 

The  Weekly,  in  a  number  of  live,  practical  points,  is  the  leading  educa- 
tional publication  of  the  day. — Snjit.  H.  S.  Joneft,  Erie^  Pa. 

No  better  expounder  of  the  sci«.Mice  of  teaching  talks  with  types,  east  dr 
west. —  (^hicafjo  Enninff  t/nnrnal. 

The  best  conducted  paper  of  its  kind  in  America. — Chicago  Tribune^ 

S.  R.  WIXCHELL  &  CO., 

KdMcational  PiMUhern  and  Agenta,  CHICAOO.. 
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THE  PICTURED    CAVE   OF  LA    CROSSE    VALLEY,   NEAR 

WEST  SALEM,  WISCONSIN. 

Fint  pnblished  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 


BY  RKV.  EDWARD  BROWN. 


This  carioas  cavern  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  David  Samuel, 
in  the  town  of  Barre,  four  miles  from  West  Salem,  and  eight 
nules  from  La  Croese,  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  20, 
of  Township  16,  Sange  0.  It  was  discovered  in  October,  1878, 
by  Frank  SamueL  a  son  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  eighteen 
yean  of  age,  who  had  set  a  trap  for  raccoons  at  a  hole  of  con- 
siderable size  in  the  hill.  Finding  that  he  could,  with  a  little 
difficulty,  crawl  into  the  aperture,  which  had  been  dug  by  wild 
vmaiB  through  a  land-slide,  at  the  foot  of  a  cliflF  of  Potsdam 
^detone,  he  entered,  and  finding  that  it  opened  into  a  spacious 
<*jeni,  he  procured  lights,  and  with  two  older  brothers  and  a 
^end,  explored  it.  They  found  the  walls  extensively  covered 
with  pictures  and  hieroglyphic  characters,  and  charcoal  paint- 
"^  It  thus  became  known  to  a  few  neighbors,  and  a  few 
'^JB,  who  in  the  winter  resorted  to  it  and  built  fires  and  carved 
^keir  names  and  their  own  pictures. 

About  the  first  of  June,  1870,  I  heard  of  such  a  cave  with 
snch  pictures  and  characters,  and  immediately  visited  it.  I 
quickly  saw  that  there  was  something  of  much  value  to  the 
<^U3e  of  archaeological  science;  that  the  rude  pictures  were  evi- 
dently quite  old;  that  the  now  close  chamber  had  been  an  open 
<^vern  in  the  cliff,  which  had  been  closed,  not  less  than  150 
J^,  by  a  land-slide  from  the  hill  above.  A  poplar  tree,  two 
fet  in  diameter,  Having  120  growths  of  circles,  stood  as  a  dead 
tree  25  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Samuel  first  came  there,  and  had 
rotted  and  fallen ;  and  a  birch  tree  stood  upon  the  odge  of  the 
cliff  where  the  land-slide  had  passed  over,  of  from  150  to  IHO 
annular  growths.  I  visited  Mr.  Samuel  and  informed  him  of 
the  value  to  science  of  the  inscriptions  and  possible  discoveries 
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to  be  made  by  digging.     He  immediately  took  measures  to  stop 
the  vandalism  that  was  fast  destroying  them;  to  enlarge   the 
opening,  and  clear  out  the  sand  that  had  washed  in  frooi     the 
land-slide  and  half  filled  the  cave.    In  the  meantime  I  took  ^(^ 
similes  of  the  pictures  and  characters  by  pressing  tissue  p»l)er 
into  the  grooves,  and  with  black  crayons  followed  each  line  to 
its  termination,  preserving  also  its  origmal  width.     In  this  ^vay 
I  got  perfect  outlines ;  and  by  placing  other  sheets  over  them, 
in  the  light  of  a  window  pane,  took  small  copies  that  showed 
the  pictures  in  their  original  form  and  size.     I  sent  one  to  P^ro- 
fessor  Chamberlin,  State  Geologist,  not  intending  to  make  any- 
thing public  till  an  examination  had  been  made  by  an  archaeolo- 
gical expert,  and  their  value  to  science  ascertained.     In  tie 
meantime,  it  having  become  noised  about  that  I  was  examinii^g 
such  a  cave,  I  was  called  upon  by  the  local  editor  of  the  Chtt^^ 
icle,  of  La  Crosse,  to  whom  I  gave  copies  of  some  of  the  m^^^ 
prominent  of  the  pictures,  from  which  hasty  and  imperf^** 
wood-cuts  were  prepared,  which  appeared  in  the  ChronicT^* 
The  article  was  seen  by  Mr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  Secretary  of  t^e 
State  Historical  Society,  who  wrote  to  me  for  information   ^^ 
regard  to  it.     I  sent  him  copies  of  the  pictures,  so  far  as  I  h^w 
taken  them,  and  designated  a  time — June  27th — to  dig  into  tfce 
bottom  of  the  cave,  requesting  him  to  come,  or  send  a  compet- 
ent archaeologist.     He  communicated  with  Dr.  J.  A.  Rice,  ^' 
Merton,  Waukesha  County,  who  came  at  the  time  appoint©^ 
with  Mr.  llockwell  Sayer  of  Chicago.   A  company  of  sevent^^ 
men  repaired  to  the  place,  with  shovels,  wheel-barrows,  a^^*^ 
other  necessary   things   for  exploration.      Several   intellig^''^* 
ladies  also  attended,  and  prepared  a  dinner. 

Commencing  at  the  back  end  of  the  cave,  the  sand  was  c^^ 
fully  dug  up  and  wheeled  out,  every  load  carefully  inspectj^j 
and  the  work  continued  till  the  whole  had  been  examined.    ^® 
came  upon  four  layers  of  ashes,  each  from  four  to  six  ii^^^*^ 
deep,  and  containing  charcoal,  and  burned  and  nearly  vitrifi^ 
sand-rock.     They  were  separated  from  each  other  througb^^* 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  cave  by  layers  of  cl^^ 
white  sand,  of  irom  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  depth.    Below  ^* 
whole  was  water,  of  the  same  level  as  a  marsh  that  lies  in  ft*^ 
of  the  cliff.     The  lower  stratum  of  sand  and  ashes  oontaifl^    j 
nothing.     In  the  second  were  fragments  of  pottery  made  ^    I 
clay  and  ground  shells.     These  were  smooth,  and  of  the  olda^*    | 
kind  found  in  mounds.     In  the  third,  more  elaborately  wpoBgh*    1 


pottery,  the  newest  found  in  mounds;  with  numerous      ^ 
and  whole  sides  of  Mississippi  river  bibalve  shells,  and  ft  bo^ 
kin  of  bone,  seven  inches  lon^.     This,  according  to  the  Ofb 
of  old  hunters,  was  of  the  *liock-bone"  of  an  elk.    Iti 
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dry,  white  sand,  and  is  quite  sharp  and  smooth  with  use,  and  in 
*  perfect  state  of  preservation,  even  retaining  the  glassy  polish 
of  ^ear  and  handling,  as  if  used  but  yesterday. 

-All  the  layers  had  become  compact  and  well  stratified,  and 

^U  contained  bits  of  charcoal,  and  charred  and  rotten  wood.    In 

tile  upper  layer  we  found  two  bones  of  birds,  and  two  of  small 

^iiimals,and  a  "clue-claw"  of  a  deer,  and  a  cartilaginous  inferior 

'J^ axillary  of   a  reptile.     The  four  completely  diffused   strata 

^f  ashes,  separated  by  a  foot  average  of  clear  sand,  showed  that 

^liere  had  been  four  distinct  periods  of  occupancy,  separated  by 

Considerable  intervals  of  time.     This  was  also  indicated  by  two 

oixiers  of  pottery,  one  always  below  the  other;  but  nothing  to 

'^easure  the  time.     The  only  conclusion  we  could  arrive  at  was, 

it  the  first  occupation  was  very  ancient,  and  the  last  before 

land-slide,  or  not  less  than  16u  or  160  years  ago.     The  zone 

of  the  pictures  agreed  best,  for  convenience  of  engraving,  with 

^li^  third  occupancy,  the  age  of  the  figured  potter) . 

Before  the  land-slide,  it  was  an  open  shelter  cavern,  fifteen 
St  wide  at  the  opening,  and  seven  feet  at  the  back  end. 
Greatest  width,  sixteen  feet;   average,  thirteen ;   length,  thirty 
feet;  height,  thirteen  feet,  and  depth  of  excavation,  after  clear- 
ii^  out  the  sand  of  the  land-slide,  five  feet.     The  pictures  are 
tnostly  of  the  rudest  kind,  but  differing  in  degree  of  skill.     Ex- 
cept several  bisons,  a  lynx,  rabbit,  otter,  badger,  elk  and  heron, 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  what  were 
intended,  or  whether  they  represented  large  or  small  animals, 
no  regard  being  had  to  their  relative  sizes.     A  bison,  Ijtix  and 
J^bbit  are  pictured  in  one  group,  all  of  the  same  size.     One 
picture,  perhaps,  suggests  a  mastodon ;  another,  the  largest,  a 
'hippopotamus;  but  whether  they  were  really  intended  to  repre- 
sent those  animals  is  quite  uncertain.     Others  seem  to  refer  to 
*u.iinals  yet  in  existence.     Many  pictures  are  fragmentary  by 
4i^  erosion  of  the  soft  sand  rock  on  which  they  are  engraved, 
^i^   one  place  is  a  crevice  eight  feet  long,  two  feet  high,  and  ex- 
texiding  inward  two  and  a  half  feet,  with  fragments  of  pictures 
*l>ove  and  below. 

The  appearance  and  connection  of  the  pictures  and  characters 

^^^<iicate  that  they  were   historical,  rather  than  engraved  for 

^^^re  amusement,  and  suggest   that   thorough   exploration   of 

^^^'veg  may  yet  shed  much  light  on  the  history  of  the  prehistoric 

'^l>oriffine8  of  our  country. 

'While  these  representations  are  exceedingly  rude,  it  is  deemed 

'^^^'^t  to  preserve  tracings  of  them,  to  subserve  the  investigations 

^  urchseologists.     They  were  maide  by  placing  thin  paper  over 

we  engravings  or  paintings,  pressing  it  down,  and  tracing  the 

">^  with  crayons.     The  more  important  of  *l»«mi  am  herewith 
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subjoined,  haviug  been  engraved  by  Messrs.  Marr  &  Bic 
of  Milwaukee,  in  reduced  size,  with  care  and  accuracy: 

No.  .1,  perhaps,  sugg 
mastodon,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  any  in  th( 
The  size  of  the  original 
teen  inches  long,  by  ten 
half  inches  from  the  1 
the  head  to  the  bottom 
feet. 

Fig.  1. 

No.  2,  perhaps,  indicates  a  bison,  or  buffalo,  and  is  th 
executed  picture  of 
the  whole  collection. 
Its  size,  19  inches 
long,  by  fifteen  and  a 
half  inches  from  tip 
of  the  horns  to  the 
feet. 

No.  3,  perhaps  a 
hippopotamus  —  or, 
perhaps,  a  bear;  the 
rear  portion  crumbled 
off,  and  the  largest 
representation  in  the 

cave.     It   is   twenty-  fio.2. 

eight  inches  long,  and  thirteen  inches  from  the  hump  to  th 


Fio.  3. 


Xo,  4,  an  elk  with  its  hunter,  whole  length  eighteen  ii 
the  animal  is  ten  inches  louij  by  fourteen  from  tip  of  front 
of  horns  to  the  foet;  the  Indian,  partly  defaced,  eleven 

half  inches  hiijh,  bv  four  inches  fn>m  end  of  anna  to  the 

•  

site  side  of   the  Ixxly.      The  weapon  is  nine  by  five  i 

No.  5  represents  a  hunter,  with  a  Ih\v  behind  hiiDyiii  Uie 

shooting  an  animal  with  his  Ih>w  and  arrow  weapon.    Tfae 
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representation  is  twen- 
ty-five inches  long;  the 
animal  from  tip  of  tail 
to  end  of  horn  or  pro- 
boscis, twelve  inches, 
and  from  top  of  head  to 
feet,  seven  inches;  the 
hunter  eleven  inches 
high;  the  boy  four  and 
a  half. 


Fig  4. 


No.  6  is  a  group  of  five  figures,  representing  perhaps  a  bison, 
a  lynx,  a  rabbit,  an  otter,  and  a  rudely  formed  man — or  possibly 
a  bear  in  an  erect  attitude.  The  group,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  engraver,  is  not  arranged  as  in  the  cave — the  figures  in  the 
original  were  in  single  file,  covering  a  space  of  three  and  a  half 


feet 


Fio.  5. 


f^t  in  length.  The  bison,  the  upper  left  hand  figure,  is  twelve 
^ches  long,  eight  inches  from  top  of  the  horns  to  the  fore  feet, 
and  nearly  ten  inches  from  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  hind  feet.  The 
^^y  the  lower  left  hand  figure,  is  ten  and  a  half  inches  from 


Fio.  <). 
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the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  five  and  a  • 
inches  from  the  tips  of  the  ears  to  the  fore  feet,  and  eight 
from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  hind  feet.  The  otter,  the 
right  hand  figure,  is  eight  and  a  half  inches  from  the  tip 
nose  to  the  end  of  the  body,  while  the  tail  is  seven  and 
inches  long;  from  the  top  of  the  rump  to  the  hind  fc 
inches ;  and  four  inches  from  the  top  of  the  shoulders 
fore  feet.  The  rabbit,  the  lower  right  hand  figure,  is  tei 
half  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  five  and 
inches  from  the  top  of  the  neck  to  the  fore  feet,  and  five 
quarter  inches  from  the  top  of  the  rump  to  the  rear  hin 
The  upright  figure,  in  the  centre,  is  seven  and  a  half  ind 
and  three  inches  from  the  end  of  the  arm  to  the  back  of  th 

No.  7  represents,  perl 
badger;  thirteen  and  a  half 
long,  four  inches  and  thre 


n  II       ters  from  the  top  of  the  hea( 

Pig.  7.  fore  fcct,   and   three   and 

inches  from  the  rump  to  the  hind  feet. 
No.  8,  an  Indian  painted 

on  the  wall,  and  the  rude 

drawing  of  an  animal  cut 

in  the  rock— occupying  the 

relative     positions     repre- 
sented  in   the   engraving. 

The  animal  is  sixteen  and 

a   half    inches    from    the 

lower    extremity    of     the 

head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 

and  seven  and   a  quarter 

inches  from  the  rump  to  fig.  8. 

the  rear  hind  foot;    while  the  Indian  figure  is   ten  in< 

height,  and  nine  and  a  half  inches  from  the  end  of  one  i 

that  of  the  other. 

No.  9  represents  a  wounded  animal,  with  the  arrow  or  i 

near  the  wound.     This  figure  is  twenty-one  and  three-< 

inches  froi 
lower  extrei 
the  nose  to 
of  the  tail: 
and  three  < 
inches  from 
shouldera  tc 
feet,  and 
incliueB    bm 


Fig.  9. 


nv 


i«n«% 
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leet  The  weapon  is  four  and 
a  half  inches  long,  by  five 
inches  broad  from  the  tip  of 
one  prong  or  barb  to  that  of 
the  other. 

It  may  be  remarked  that 

the  two  prongs  or  barbs  of 

the  weapon  or  arrow,  in  this 

^%ure,  are  doubtless  altogether 

too  long  and  disproportioned. 

Fio.  U. 

5^t,  six  inches  from  the  fore 
^^hes  from  top  of  the  head  to 

No.  11,  probably  a  bi- 
?^^  or  buffalo,  as  the 
'^^nip  indicates,  painted 
^^  the  rock  widi  some 
Wack  substance.  From 
^^e  nose  to  the  end  of 
^^  body,  eleven  inches ; 
?^ht  and  a  half  inches 
*^Qi  the  hump  orshould- 
^'^  to  the  feet,  and  seven 
^d  a  half  inches  from 
^®  rump  to  the  hind 
®^t.    As  the  tongue  pro- 


Fia.  10. 

We  are  justified  in  this  supposi- 
tion, from  the  general  fact  of 
there  being  no  recognition  of 
the  relative  sizes  of  the  animals 
represented  in  the  several  fig- 
ures in  the  cave. 

No.  10,  an  animal,  fifteen  and 

a  half  inches  long,  eight  inches 

from  top  of  rump  to  the  hind 

shoulders  to  fore  feet,  and  four 

the  end  of  the  nose. 


Fig.  14. 


Figs.  12  and  13. 
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trudes,  the  animal  would  seem  to  be  in  the  act  of  bellowing 
its  fellows  or  its  young. 

No.  12,  a  heron;  from  end  of  bill  to  the  toes,  seventeen 
a  half  inches,  and  four  inches  from  the  top  of  the  back  to 
opposite  part  of  the  body. 

No.  13,  perhaps  designed  to  represent  a  canoe,  twenty-e 
inches  across  from  the  extreme  point  to  the  other,  and  five 
a  half  inches  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  at  the  largest  point 

No.  14,  a  chief  with  eight  plumes  and  a  war  club;  el< 
inches  from  top  of  head  to  the  lower  extremity,  and  six  in 
and  three-quarters  from  the  tip  of  the  upper  finger  to  the 
of  the  opposite  arm.     The  war  club  six  and  a  half  inches  1 


Fia.  15.  Fio.  16. 

No.  15,  implements  or  weapons;  the  engraving  thirteen  iu 
by  nine — the  one  on  the  right,  with  a  handle,  eight  and  a 
inches  long;  and  the  arrow  beside  it,  nine  inches. 

No.  IG,  perhaps  an  altar,  with  its  ascending  flame;  tw 
inches  in  height,  by  nine  wide. 

No.  17,  perhaps  a  representation  of  flames,  as  given  in  Qii 
enbos'  School  History  of  the  United  States,  edition  1868,  p. 


Fio.  17. 
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or  it  may  be  designed  to  represent  ears  of  corn.  Twenty -four 
inches  in  length  by  seventeen  in  breadth ;  the  longest  flame,  or 
ear,  ten  and  half  inches,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick;  the 
smallest  three  inches  long,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 

Wm  Salbm,  Wis.,  July  2, 18f79. 


THE  THEOGONY  OF  THE  SIOUX. 

BY  REV.  STEPHEN  R.  RIGGS,  LL.  D. 

Man  that  is  woman-born  grows  up  into  a  world  of  mysteries. 
The  earth,  the  water,  the  air,  are  full  of  the  incomprehensible. 
From  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  no  famil- 
iarity takes  away  the  strangeness,  and  no  amount  of  education 
niakes  them  comprehensible.  The  Sioux  put  their  hands  on 
their  mouths,  and  say 

WAH-KON  ! 

In  the  mind  of  a  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indian,  this  word  Wah- 
kon'  (we  write  wa-kan),  covers  the  whole  field  of  their  J^ea?' 
and  their  worship.  Many  things  also  that  are  neither  feared 
'^or  Worshipped,  but  simply  wonderful^  come  under  this  desig- 
Wion.  It  is  related  by  Hennepin,  that  when  he  and  his  two 
^^mpanions  were  taken  captive  by  a  Sioux  war-party,  as  they 
*^nded  the  upper  Mississippi,  one  of  the  men  took  up  his  gun 
^^i  shot  a  deer  on  the  bank.  The  Indians  said, "  wait-kon  cue  ?" 
^^  it  not  mysterious  f  And  from  that  day  to  this  the  gun  has 
^^  called  "mah-za  wah-kon" — mysterious  iron.  This  is 
^*^ortened  into  "mah-za-kon."  The  same  thing,  we  may  believe, 
^^  true,  when,  probably  less  than  two  centuries  ago,  they  first 
^^  a  horse — they  said,  *'shoon-ka  wah-kon'* — wonderful  dog  ! 
f\^d  from  that  day  to  this,  the  horse  has  been  called,  by  the 
^^Ux,  "wonderful  dog,"  except  when  it  is  called  "big  dog" — 
^''oon-ka-ton-ka. 

^  These  historical  facts  have  satisfied  ns  that  the  idea  of  Great 

^^Ht,  ascribed  to  the  Indians  of   North  America,  does  not 

.*^ixg  to  the  original  Theogony  of  the  Sioux,  but  has  come  in  from 

.  ^^hout,  like  that  of  the  horse  and  the  gun,  and  probably  dates 

T^^k  only  to  their  first  hearing  of  the  white  man's  God.     The 

^kota   word  is,  "wah-kon  ton-ka" — Great  Wah-kon — Great 

r^^^terious^  or  Great  Spirit,  so  called.    The  same  thing  appears 

^  true  in  the  Algonkin  language;  their  "Gitche  Manito" 

^^^erB  exactly  to  the  Dakota  Wah-kon-ton-ka,  except  that  the 

i^ctive  great  has  changed  places, 
n  ^^  this  statement,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  Great 
J^^Htjbe  true,  as  we  believe  it  is,  then,  when  w^e  came  to  preach 
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the  gospel,  and  give  the  Bible  to  the  Sioux  in  their  own  language, 
we  simply  claimed  our  owriy  in  using  Wah-kon-ton-ka  for  GtxL 
It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  in  me  Dakota  use  of  this  word 
"wah-kon,"  some  secondary  ideas  were  worked  out,  as  sacred 
and  consecrated.  Hence,  in  looking  over  the  whole  vocabulaiy, 
we  found  no  word  so  fitting  as  this  to  represent  "holy,'*  In 
strict  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  language,  before  the 
missionaries  came  among  them,  a  saved  Dakota,  in  speaking 
of  the  /our  living  ones  of  Revelation  iv,  8,  would  cry,  "Wah- 
KON,  Wah-kon,  Waii-kon  !  Jehova  Wah-kon-ton-ka,"  etc^ 
So,  also,  in  designating  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  have  used  Wo-ne-ga^ 
Wah-kon — ^breath-holv. 

TAH-KOO    WAH-KON. 

This  is  a  general  term,  including  all  that  is  wonderful,  incoir^ 
prehensible  and  supernatural — "what  is  wah-kon;"   but  esp^ 
cially  covering   the  objects  of  their  worship.     Until  used  ^     ^^ 
reference  to  our  God,  it  is  believed  the  phrase  was  not  appli^  ^^j 
to  any  individual  object  of  worship,  but  was  equivalent  to  "tlTl  k^ 
gods." 

First  among  the  ancient  gods  of  the  Sioux,  and  the  only  crr^^ie 
to  whom  they  ascribe  any  curative  arts,  should  be  mentioned  Tfcie 


-me 


etc. 


OONK-TAV  -HE. 


This  is  their  Neptune,  or  "god  of  the  waters."     It  does    ijof 
seem  to  be  one,  but  many^  as  it  is  spoken  of  as  both  male  mai 
female,  and  is  said  to  inhabit  all  deep  waters,  and  especiallj  aff 
great  water  falls.     Two  hundred   years  ago  next  September, 
when  Hennepin  and  Du  Luth  saw  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to- 
gether, there  were  some  nice  buffalo  robes  hanging  there  as  sac- 
rifices to  Oonk-tay-he,  the  god  of  the  place.     One  of  thew 
Hennepin's  man  appropriated,  for  which  act  he  received  a  rep- 
rimand from  the  trader,  as  it  was  theft  and  sacrilege;  but  the 
Franciscan  justified  him,  on  the  ground,  as  he  said,  that  these 
sacrifices  were  not  real  worship,  but  only  a  superstition  of  the 
savages!     Nevertheless,  these  robes  and  other  sacrifices  repre- 
sented the  best  worship  they  could  give  to  one  of  their  chief 
divinities.     The  reason  of  their  sacrifices  is  fear.     Indians  are 
not  so  likely  to  be  drowned  as  white  men ;  but  sometimes  they 
do  lose  their  life  in  the  water.     In  that  case  the  Wah-kon  in  the 
water  is  angry.     Years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Ix)ngley,  and  six  years 
afterwards,  Kev.  Robert  Hopkins,  were  drowned  near  the  same 
place  in  the  waters  of  the  Minnesota.     The  Indians  comforted 
us  by  saying  that  the  Oonk-tay-he  drew  them  under  because  he 
disapproved  of  our  making  a  mission  station  at  Traverse  dee 
Sioux. 


^* 
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• 

The  word  Oonk-tay'-he  defies  analysis,  only  the  latter  part 

g'ying  us  the  idea  of  difficulty  and  so  nothing  can  be  gathered 
om  the  name  itself  of  the  functions  of  the  god.  But  Indian 
legend  generally  describes  the  genesis  of  the  earth  as  from  the 
vxUer.  Some  animal,  as  the  beaver,  living  in  the  waters,  brought 
Qp,  from  a  great  depth,  mud  to  build  the  dry  land.  According 
to  the  Dakota  cosmogony,  this  was  done  by  the  Oonk-tay'-he. 
And  why  not  worship,  that  is,  offer  sacrifices,  to  the  creator  of 
the  world  ? 

Afl  living  in  the  waters,  the  form  of  the  Oonk-tay'-he  would 

naturally  be  that  of  a  fish.     He  is  the  autocrat  of  all  the  fishes. 

So  likewise  the  god  of  the  air,  that  is  the  chief  natural  observed 

force  in  the  physical  heavens  should  be  the  chief  of  all  the  fly- 

^  fowls, 

THE  WAH-KK'-YAN. 

This  word  is  the  absolute  form  of  the  verb  which  means  to 

fiy^  and  hence  it  is  the  appropriate  name  of  the  great  Thunder 

fiiBD.    It  is  said  to  exist  in  four  varieties,  of  blacky  yeUow^ 

Scarlet  and  blue.    These  varieties  differ  in  the  length  and  joints 

^f  the  wings — some  of  them  having  as  many  as  eight  joints. 

WTien  the  Wah-ke'-yan  flies,  "he  utters  his  voice"  (Wah-ke-yan 

*H>-ton),  and  the  lightnings  zigzag  from  his  eyes.     As  with  us, 

ti^e  Dakotas  have  a  separate  name  for  the  lightning — Wah- 

*os'-HDE,  the  mysterious  comes  hom^e.     We  say  it  is  the  light- 

JUBg  that  kills  folks ;  the  Dakota  says  it  is  the  thunder.     We  go 

behind  the  Jliish  and  the  roar,  and  say  the  force  is  electricity. 

The  Dakota  does  the  same,  and  calls  the  force  Wah-ke'-yan, 

"The  Thunder  Bird."     Nothing  is  more  common  than  drawings 

of  Wah-ke'-yan  on  their  tents,  on  their  shields,  and  sometimes 

on  their  bodies.     For  the  circle  dance  they  cut  an  image  of  the 

great  bird  from  bark,  and  suspend  it  at  the  top  of  the  central 

pole,  which  is  shot  to  pieces  at  the  close  of  the  dance.     Sacri- 

ficBB  are  offered  to  the  Thunder  God,  and  songs  are  sung,  both 

to  the  Wah-ke'-yan  and  the  Oonk-tay'-he. 

SPECIMENS  OF  SONGS! 

I. 

I  sing  to  a  Spirit; 
This  is  the;Thunder. 

II. 

Lo !  a  cloud  is  let  down  from  above  : 
Father  !   shaU  I  fly  upon  it  ? 

in. 

This  wah-kon  I  whirled  ! 
This  wah-kon  I  whirled  ! 
This  house  I  leveUed  ! 
This  wah-kon  I  whirled  ! 
This  house  I  leveUed ! 
This  wah-kon  I  whirled  ! 
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This  represents  the  progress  of  a  whirlwind  and  thunder  stoi 
The  following  are  sung  to  Oonk-tay-he,  which  is  the  patar-on 
god  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Dance: 

I. 

Across  the  lake  mysteriously  I  Ue; 
Across  the  lake  mysteriously  I  lie; 

That  decoying  some  soul, 

I  may  eat  him  aUve  ! 
So  may  it  be. 

n. 

Grandfather  made  me  mysterious  medicine; 

That  is  true; 
Being  of  mystery*  grown  in  the  water, 
He  gave  it  me. 
To  grandfather's  face  wave  the  imploring  hand; 
Holding  a  quadruped,  wave  the  imploring  hand. 

III. 

In  red  down  he  made  it  for  ine; 

In  red  down  he  made  it  for  me; 

He  of  the  water,  he  of  mysterious  countenance, 

Gave  it  to  me, 

Grandfather  ! 

The  god  is  called  Grandfather:  the  quadruped  is  the  "me<Ji- 
ciiie  sack"  used  in  the  dance. 

What  shall  be  the  Dakota's  god  of  the  earth  ?  He  looks 
abroad,  and  sees  nothing  so  hard  and  i7ide8tructible  as  the  r(p^i^ 
and  stones. 

The  In'  yan  or  Toon-kan',  shall  then  be  the  symbol  of  *J^® 
greatest  jp(?2^?(?r  or  force  in  the  dry  land.  And  these  came  1x>  ^ 
the  most  common  objects  of  worship. »  Large  boulders  WC® 
selected  and  adorned  with  red  and  green  paint,  whither  ^^^ 
devout  Dakota  might  go  to  pray  and  offer  his  sacrifice.  A-^^ 
smaller  stones  were  often  found,  set  up  on  end  and  prop^^ 
painted,  around  which  lay  eagle's  feathers,  tobacco  and  *v 
cloth.  Once  I  saw  a  small  dog  that  had  been  recently  ^^'^ 
ficed.  In  all  their  incantations  and  dances,  notably  in  the  ^^^|\i 
dance,  the  painted  stone  is  the  god  supplicated,  and  worahipj^ 
with  fear  and  trembling.  , 

But  there  is  a  form  of  the  AVah-kon,  which  jugglers,  ao-c^* 
medicine  men,  and  war-prophets  invoke,  which  is  called  ^^ 
^Koo-SHKAN-SHKAN,  t/te  "iTioving  god.     In  the  estimation  of    ^ 
Dakotas,  this  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  their  gods,  and    *^ 
one  most  to  be  feared  and  propitiated,  since,  more  than  all  otJ*^iJ 
it  influences  human  weal  and  woe.    It  is  supposed  to  live  in  ^r 
Four  Witids^  and  the  Four  Black  Spirits  of  Night  do   ^ 
bidding.    The  consecrated  spear  and  tomahawk  are  its  ^'''W^^^^ 
Moreover,  the  buzzard,  the  raven,  the  fox  and  the  wolf,  w^ 
other  animals,  are  its  lieutenants,  to  produce  disease  and  oM 
Shall  not  sacrifices  and  prayers  be  made  to  such  a  power  i 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  MEDICINE  MAN's  SONGS : 

I. 

This  mysterious  medicine  I  take  ! 

This  mysterious  medicine  I  talce  ! 

May  this  man  mysteriously  recover  ! 

II. 

Something  have  I  in  my  breast ! 
Something  have  I  in  my  breast ! 
A  snake  have  I  in  my  breast ! 
Something  have  I  in  my  breast ! 

r,  if  the  medicine  man  wants  to  kill  some  one  by  his  magic, 
ings  this  song: 

The  two-legged  one  whose  face  I  admire; 

The  two-legged  one  whose  face  I  admire; 

In  his  face  may  I  shoot  him  ! 

ake  some  examples  of  the  war  prophet's  songs : 

I  have  cast  in  here  a  soul; 

I  have  cast  in  here  4  soul; 

I  have  cast  in  here  a  buffalo  soul; 

I  haye  cast  in  here  a  soul. 

II. 

I  make  my  way  with  my  face  covered; 
I  make  my  way  with  my  face  covered; 

The  people  are  buffaloes; 
I  make  my  way  with  my  face  covered. 

T^he  "buffalo  soul"  in  the  first  song  is  explained  by  the  second 

Night  now  passes  along  ! 
Night  now  passes  along ! 
It  passes  along  with  a  thunder  bird  ! 
Night  now  passes  along  ! 

"iThis  is  a  terrible  vision.     The  black   Spirits  of  Night  pass 

ng  with  thunder  birds  in  their  mouths.     One  can  imagine  it 

_  like  the  night  when  Saul  was  with  the  witch  of  Endor ! 

The  anthropomorphism  of  the  human  race  naturally  imagines 

<3  requires  a  god  like  unto  man,  even  if  it  should  be  an  em- 

iment  of  his  contrarisms.     Such  an  one  the  Dakotas  have  in 

HA-YO'-KA. 

^Tlhis  is  the  anti-natural  god.     It  is  said  to  exist  in  four  vari- 
^  ^8,  all  of  which  have  the  f onn  of  a  small  man,  but  all  his 
^^^  ;5)erience8  and  desires  are  contrary  to  nature.     In  the  winter 
^^     stands  on  the  open  prairie  without  clothing;   in  the  sum- 
sr  he  sits  on  a  knoll,  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe,  and  freezes. 
5  has  in  his  hands,  and  on  his  shoulders,  a  bow  and  arrows,  and 
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rattles  and  drum.  All  these  are  surchai^ed  with  lightning,  a 
his  drum-stick  is  a  little  thunder-god.  The  high  mounds  of  t 
prairie  are  the  places  of  his  abode.  He  presides  over  the  la^. 
of  dreams  J  and  that  is  the  reason  why  dreams  are  so  fantasi 
and  unreal.  Of  course  no  god  has  more  to  do  with  hum 
character  and  destiny. 

The  armor-god^  and  the  god  of  the  mystery  sack,  are  som 
times  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  individual  and  separate  divi 
ities.  But  they  seem  rather  to  be  the  god^ower^  which  is  p 
into  the  arrnor  and  sack,  by  this  consecration.  They  should  1 
regarded  as  the  informing  and  indwelling  of  the  Oonk-tay-i 
or  the  Ta-koo-siikan-shkan.  A  young  man's  war-weapons  a 
wah-kon,  and  not  to  be  touched  by  a  woman.  A  man  prays 
his  armor  in  the  day  of  battle.  In  the  consecration  of  the 
weapons  of  war  and  the  hunt,  a  young  man  comes  under  tahi 
restrictions.  Certain  parts  of  an  animal  are  sacred,  and  mu 
not  be  eaten  by  him  until  he  has  killed  an  enemy. 

The  Sun  and  the  Moon  are  woi-shipped  by  the  Dakotas  in  tl 
Sun-Dance^  and  occasionally  a  man  swears  by  them,  as  in  tl 
formula,  "Toon-kan-she-na  na-ma-hon,"  grandfather  hears  me 

A  people  who  feast  themselves  so  abundantly  as  the  Dakoti 
do,  when  food  is  plenty,  would  necessarily  imagine  a  god  < 
gluttony.  He  is  represented  as  extremely  ugly,  and  is  callc 
E-YA.  He  has  power  to  twist  and  distort  the  human  face,  ai 
the  women  still  their  crj^ing  children  by  telling  them  that  tl 
E-ya  will  catch  them. 

There  remains  to  be  named  only  one  more, 

CHAN-O-TE-NA. 

This  means  dweller  in  the  woods.  Sometimes  he  is  callc 
OH-No-GE-CHA,"  which  would  seem  to  assign  him  a  place  in  tl 
tent.  Whether  these  are  one  and  the  same,  or  two,  is  a  questio 
in  dispute.  But  they  are  harmless  household  gods.  The  Cha^ 
O'te-na  is  represented  as  a  little  child,  only  it  has  a  tail.  Man 
Indian  men  affirm  they  have  seen  it,  not  in  night-dreams,  but  i 
day-visions. 

BBZiOlT,  WiB.,  Not.  26, 1879. 
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TEUTONIC   MYTHOLOGY. 

BY  RASMUS  B.  ANDERSON. 

-A  lively   discussion   in   regard   to  the  origin   of    Teutonic 
ythology  has  recently  been  commenced  in  the  European  press, 
ajid  the  most  startling  theories  are  being  suggested. 

According  to  the  old  theory,  there  was  a  time  when  all  the 
Teutons,  that  is  to  say,  the  Germans,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  etc.,  had  a  common  mythology, 
i^hen  the  kings  among  all  their  people  traced  their  descent  up 
to  Odin  and  the  gods  of  Asgard.  The  memory  of  this  religion 
'W'as  wholly  lost  and  we  have  no  record  of  it  in  the  medieval 
literature  of  continental  Europe.  England,  Germany  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  of  the  continent  furnish  us  with  legends, 
'Weird  superstitions,  and  a  vast  number  of  folk-stories,  all  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  religion,  but  it  would  be  impossible  from 
these  fragments  to  construct  the  wondrous  mythological  edifice 
of  our  forefathers.  Indeed,  had  we  only  these  traditions  and 
popular  tales  and  superstitions  to  depend  on,  nine-tenths  of  the 
system  would  be  utterly  lost  and  the  remaining  one-tenth  would 
be  incomprehensible. 

Faithful  Iceland  is  the  Patmos  where  a  record  of  the  Teu- 
tonic religion  was  made  and  preserved  to  us,  mainly  in  the 
Elder  and  the  Younger  Edda.  The  two  Eddas  are,  so  to  speak, 
*lie  Bible  of  the  Oainic  faith,  and  while  the  Elder  Edda  corre- 
sponds in  many  respects  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  Younger 
Edda  is  no  less  unlike  the  New  Testament  of  the  Christian 
Bible. 

Ever  since  these  Eddas  were  discovered  they  have  been  made 

^ne  subject  of  extensive  and  critical  investigation  as  to  their 

origin  and  significance.      Their  genuiness  and  antiquity  were 

disputed  by  the  Germans,  Schlozer,  Adelung  and  Rlihs,  but  the 

^l>jections  of  these  men  had  no   lasting    influence,  and  their 

learning  was  of  so  superficial  a  character  that  the  raid  they 

^^e  on  so  precious  a  folk-treasure  as  the  Eddas  made  no  visi- 

^*®  impression.     Then  came  Jacob  Grimm  and  his  school  and 

^^inonstrated  to  the  world   what  power  of  reconstruction  there 

J®  ^n  intelligent  scholarship  and  laborious  research.     When  he 

?6^^  daylight  into  the  study  of  medieval  literature  and  Teu- 

^nic  antiquities,  such  stars  as  Schlozer,  Adelung  and  Rlihs  van- 

ifihed  out  of  sight.     The  scholars  of  Germany,  Scandinavia  and 

^^land  soon  accustomed  themselves  to  regard  the  myths  of  the 

^^  Eddas  and  the  Latin  version  of  old  Norse  ballads,  by  Saxo 

^^nxmaticus,  as  something  very  old,  very  national  and  as  the 
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common  inheritance  of  the  whole  Teutonic  race.  The  E4 
and  the  Saxo  Grammaticus  were  looked  upon  as  the  solid  r* 
of  Teutonism.  The  Eddas  and  Saxo  were  indeed  regarded  a 
faithful  mirror  of  the  Teutonic  religion  as  it  developed  itself 
the  north  of  Europe,  but  essentially  the  same  gods  were  adoi 
and  the  same  forms  of  worship  prevailed  in  the  other  Teuto: 
countries,  so  that  while  the  Icelandic  records  gave  a  per/ 
picture  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  they  also  reflected  w 
some  degree  of  fidelity  this  old  religion  as  it  had  existed  in  Gr 
many,  England  and  other  Teutonic  countries. 

Just  now  a  new  raid  is  being  made  on  this  Odinic  religii 
Professors  Sophus  Bugge  and  A.  Chr.  Bang  have  recently  p 
claimed  to  the  world  that  the  Eddas  are  not  an  original  Ti 
tonic  production.  These  scholars  now  present  the  startli 
claims  that  the  asa-faith,  of  which  we  as  Teutons  have  boast 
so  much,  is  all  borrowed  from  Greek-Latin,  Jewish-Christi 
and  Keltic  sources.  Loke,  they  say,  is  Lucifer,  Balder  is  Chri 
his  name  being  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bealdor,  meani 
Lord.  Angantyr  is  the  Kentaur  with  the  Keltic  article  in  pi 
fixed.  Lodyn  is  simply  Latona,  etc.  The  Vala's  Prophecy 
the  Elder  Edda  which  has  so  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  mt 
venerable  morsel  of  literature  from  the  hoary  past  of  Teutc 
dom  now  turns  out  to  be  merely  a  Norse  version  of  the  Sib; 
line  oracles.  The  death  of  Balder  is  only  a  somewhat  mutilat 
version  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  Thus  they,  with  ru 
hands,  ruthlessly  tear  out  scores  of  leaves  from  the  works 
Grimm,  Keyser,  Simrock,  Holtzmann  and  other  distinguish 
Teutonists,  and  tear  up  Teutonic  chauvianism  by  the  roots. 

Mr.  Bang  is  professor  of  orthodox  theology,  and  as  he  recei 
ly  published  a  large  and  exhaustive  work  on  the  historical  e^ 
dence  in  regard  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  might  suspc 
him  of  a  desire  to  make  out  a  case  in  favor  of  Christianil 
But  Professor  Bugge  is  one  of  the  most  profound  linguist 
scholars  in  all  Europe.  His  researches  in  the  field  of  myAolo( 
have  given  him  a  world-wide  reputation;  his  edition  of  t 
Elder  Edda,  for  instance,  is  the  most  scholarly  one  ever  pD 
lished,  and  he  is  in  all  respects  a  scholar  so  eminent  that  it  w 
not  do  to  question  either  his  ability  or  impartiality.  Profeai 
Bang's  lecture  on  this  subject  was  published  some  time  affO 
Norway,  and  has  already  been  favorably  noticed  by  promiiM 
scholars  in  (iermany  and  in  England.  Professor  Buggers  1 
tures  have  been  but  imperfectly  reported,  but  the  author  is  n 
publishing  a  revised  edition  of  them  to  appear  simultaneOQ 
in  Norway  and  (Termany,  in  March.  When  the  work  appe 
we  may,  indeed,  look  for  a  real  mythological  sensation  in  lite 
ture. 
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"While  Bang  and  Bugge  now  bring  the  (question  prominently 
to  the  attention  of  scholars  everywhere,  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  take  a  retrospective  glance  and  notice  what  suggestions 
have  been  offered  by  other  writers,  suggestions  that  doubtless 
have  not  been  without  some  influence  on  tlie  minds  of  Bang  and 
Bufige.  Thus  a  Danish  scholar,  E.  Jcssen,has  for  several  years 
witJDL  great  acumen  argued  that  the  lays  of  the  Elder  Edda  are 
indebted  for  much  of  their  material,  not  only  to  German  heroic 
songs,  but  also  to  Roman  and  Christian  traditions. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Jessen  points  out  with  special 
emphasis  the  fact  that  words  of  Latin  origin  are  used  in  the 
the  Elder  Edda.  The  eminent  Norse  scholar  in  Munich,  Pro- 
fessor Konrad  Maurer,  expressed  his  doubts  in  regard  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  Eddie  rhapsodies  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
Gudbrand  Vigfurson,  of  Oxford  University,  an  Icelander  by 
birth,  and  editor  of  Cleasby's  Icelandic-English  Dictionary,  re- 
cently published  the  Sturlunga  Soga,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Icelandic  Sogas,  and  in  his  elaborate  prolegomeiia^  he  ex- 
preflses  the  opinion  that  the  larger  number  of  the  Eddie  lays 
ori^ated  in  the  British  Isles,  while  a  second  part  were  of 
Noree  and  a  third  of  Greenland  origin. 

Professor  Sars,  in  Norway,  in  his  valuable  history  of  Norway, 

published  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  called  attention  to  the  fact 

that  the  songs  of  the  Edda  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  ex- 

preBsion  of  an  original  and  popular  Teutonic  faith,  but  they 

must  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  restless  vikings,  and  that 

doubtless  Christian  ideas  have  greatly  influenced  their  composi- 

tiou.   Edzardi  derives  the  Norse  scaldic  metre  from  the  Irish,* 

«^nd  in  1876  Henry  Peterson  published  a  work  r»n  the  religion  of 

the  Norsemen,  in  heathen  times,  in  which  he  tries  to  prove  that 

^he  popular  faith  that  prevailed  in  the  North  was  one  totally 

different  from  the  one  presented  in  the  Eddas,  and  suggests  that 

the  latter  is  merely  a  mythological  conii)osition  imported  from 

Germany  or  England.     It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  it  is  these  and 

other  statements  and  suggestions  that  have  stimulated  Professor 

"^'ggeto  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject  and 

P^t  it  m  a  systematic  and  concentrated  form  within  the  reach 

0^  ill  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject,  and  we  look  with 

^p^tience  for  the  appearance  of  his  work.     Meanwhile  we 

^1  take  a  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Teutonic  languages  belong  to 
"^  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  of  languages.  AVith  the 
^^ttoope  of  comparative  philology,  we  have  been  able  to  deter- 
"^  with  certainty  that  the  Arjan  languages  all  have  a  com- 

Qij^^><4Naor  Bhyv,  of  England,  goea  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  word  Edda  is  of  Irish 
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mon  origiu.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  of 
social  political  and  religious  ideas  and  castoms  among 
various  branches  of  the  Aryans  have  a  common  origin  in 
cradle  life  of  the  race.  AVe  do  not  say  that  the  English  w 
mother  is  derived  from  the  Latin  mater,  but  that  both  of  tl 
words  have  grown  out  of  one  common  root.  Thus  when  we  1 
that  a  Norse  tale  or  myth  is  very  like  a  Greek.  Roman  or  Ke 
tale  or  myth,  we  cannot  see  that  this  necessarily  proves  that 
Norse  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  Latin  or  Keltic.  It  may  c 
ply  be  evidence  of  a  common  source  of  the  two.  The  simila 
of  Thor  and  Hercules,  of  Loke  and  Prometheus,  of  Balder 
Patroklos,  seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that,  when 
go  back  far  enough,  Greek  and  Norse  religions  were  one.  T 
it  is  possible  that  the  Teutonic  Niblung  story,  the  Greek  I 
and  Odyssey,  and  the  Hindooic  Mahabhdrata  and  Ramay 
were,  once  upon  a  time,  one  and  the  same  story,  and  the  sto 
themselves  may  be  found  upon  a  careful  examination  to  be 
more  unlike  than  the  languages  in  which  we  now  read  th 
Our  readers  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  iden 
of  Greek,  Roman,  etc.,  and  Teutonic  myths  is  a  discovery ; 
now  made  by  Professor  Bugge.  The  facts  upon  which  Bu 
bases  his  startling  conclusions  have  long  been  recognized, 
he  is  simply  making  a  new  application  of  them,  while  it  i 
appear  that  he  has  added  somewhat  to  the  number  of  para 
myths.  Already  in  1859  the  erudite  German  scholar  Dr.  J. 
Von  Hahn  published  his  "Mythologische  Parallelen,"  wh 
in  1876,  was  embodied  in  his  more  elaborate  work  entil 
"Sagenwissenschaftliche  Studien."  In  this  work  he  has  poir 
out  more  than  twenty  cases  of  identities  of  Greek  and  Teutc 
myths,  applying  these  to  prove  the  common  origin  of  the 
mythological  systems. 

The  mutual  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  and  Teutc 
heathenism  upon  each  other  has  also  long  been  understood 
theologians  and  by  mythologists,  and  it  was  especially  empl 
ized  by  the  great  German  scholar,  Jacob  Grimm.  But  it  nc 
occurred  to  him,  when  he  found  Christian  elements  engrai 
on  the  decadent  Odinic  tree  of  faith,  to  suggest  that  the  Sal< 
myth  was  taken  root  and  branch  from  the  Jewish  Ohristiao 
ligion.  That  many  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  gi 
festivals  of  the  Christian  church  are  of  a  Teutonic  heathen 
gin  we  think  all  will  admit.  Is  not  the  Christmas  tree  a  shai 
of  the  great  ash  Ygdrasil. 

Thus  it  may  be  that  while  the  great  all-universe  embrai 
ash-tree  Ygdrasil  when  it  had  attained  its  full  growth  and 
beginning  to  decay,  had  some  new  elements  or  life  eiiiaid 
into  its  sap  and  fibres,  especially  by  the   Christian  mil 
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and  by  the  vikings  who  traversed  all  seas  and  lands,  but  that 

wonderful  tree  itself,  with  all  its  great  branches  towering  to 

heaven  and  spreading  over  all  the  earth,  has  its  roots  in  the 

cndle-life  of  the   Aryan    race,   and    has    been    nursed    and 

sprinkled  with  the  water  of  life  by  our  stalwart  Teutonic  ances- 

UwB,  and  as  such  is  a  most  precious  inheritance.     We  warn  our 

readers  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  embracing  the  new  doctrine  now 

presented  by  Bang  and  Bugge,  while  it  is  not  impossible,  that, 

wlen  we  have  read  Bugge's  great  work,  which  is  soon  to  appear, 

'w^  will  have  to  go  over  to  his  camp,  bag  and  baggage. 


HUMAN  SACRIFICES  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES. 
From  the  Aiiales  del  Museo  National  de  Mexico, 

BY     SeSoR     MANITKL     OROZCO    Y     BKRRA. 
TRANSLATED  BY  L.  P.  GRATACAP. 

I  reserve  for  another  occasion  the  description  of  the  horrid 
^^aghter  committed  at  the  dedication  of  the  great  teocalli  of 
"*^^nochtitlan,  since  the  heart  is  saddened  with  melancholy  at  its 
'Elation  and  the  mind  bewildered  in  contemplating  the  excesses 
^^  the  arrogant  spirit  of  man ;  yet  the  opportunity  appears  to  me 
P*X)pitious  to  raise  a  voice  in  favor  of  the  American  nations,  de- 
5^iiding  them  against  the  sweeping  charges  made  against  tliem 
J^  the  name  of  the  moral  law,  on  account  of  their  human  sacri- 
^^€8,  and  their  so-called  cannibalism.  Already  our  compatriots 
^lavigero  and  Dr.  Fernando  Ramirez  have  spoken  on  this  point 
^^d  their  enlightened  works  will  serve  me  as  a  guide. 

"There  has  been"  says  Clavigero,  "no  nation  in  the  world 

^hich  has  not  sacrificed  human   victims  to  the  demands  of  its 

^^ligion.     The  Bible  tells  us  that  the  Ammonites  burned  up  their 

*^^  in  honor  of  their  God  Moloch,  and  that  other  peoples  of  the 

^^d  of  Cana>iU  did  the  same.     The  Israelites  at  times  followed 

^e«e  examples.     It  is  stated  in  the  fourth  Book  of  Kings  that 

^itt  and  Manassah,  kings  of  Judah,  used  this  Gentile  right  of 

offering  up  their  sons  in  the  fiames.     The  expression  of  the 

*^^^  text  appears  to  indicate  rather  a  lustration  or  consecra- 

^onthan  a  holocaust;  but  the  105  Psalm  leaves  us  no  longer  in 

doubt  that  the  Israelites  really  sacrificed  their  sons  to  the  gods 

^  the  Canaanites,  the  stupendous  and  striking  miracles  worked 

"J  the  omnipotent  arm  of  the  true  God  not  sufficing  to  restrain 

"^  from  this  barbarous  superstition. 
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Of  the  Egyptians,  we  know  by  the  testimony  of  Manetho,  l 
celebrated  priest  and  historian  of  that  nation,  quoted  by  Eu8el> 
of  Cesarea,  that  each  day  three  human  victims  were  immolated 
Heliopolis  to  the  goddess  Sati  Juno.  It  was  not  only  the  A- 
monites,  the  Canaan  ites  and  the  Egyptians  that  worshipped 
so  inhuman  a  manner  their  gods  Moloch,  and  Juno,  sir 
the  Persians  had  similar  sacrifices  to  Mitia,  or  the  Sun;  "i 
Phoenicians  and  the  Carthagenians  to  Baal,  or  Saturn ;  the  C 
tans  to  Jove;  the  Spartans  to  Mars;  the  Phocians  to  Diana;  *• 
Lesbians  to  Bacchus;  the  Thessalonians  to  the  centaur  Chir^ 
and  to  Peleus ;  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  other  nations, 
their  tutelar  deities.  Philo  says  that  the  Phoenicians  in  th. 
public  calamities  offered  up  to  their  cruel  Baal,  their  most  belo^ 
sons ;  and  Curtius  affirms  that  the  Tyrians  did  the  same,  up  to  t 
conquest  of  that  famous  city.  Their  compatriots  the  CartI 
genians  observed  the  same  rite  in  honor  of  Saturn  the  Crw 
called  so  justly.  We  know  that  when  they  were  conquered 
Agathocles,  king  of  Syracuse,  in  order  to  mollify  their  gc 
whom  they  thought  were  angered  with  them,  they  sacrificed  t* 
hundred  noble  families,  likewise  three  hundred  youth,  who  spc 
taneously  committed  themselves  to  the  flames  to  give  this  pre 
of  their  valor,  their  piety  towards  the  gods,  and  their  love 
country;  and,  according  to  Tertullian  who,  as  an  African,  ai 
only  shortly  subsequent  to  this  period,  should  know,  these  sac 
fices  were  used  in  Africa  unto  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberi* 
as  in  Gaul  up  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  according  to  Suetoniue 

The  Pelasgians,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy,  in  obedience 
an  oracle,  sacrificed  the  tenth  part  of  their  sons,  as  Dionysius 
Halicarnassus  states.     The  Komans,  who  were  so  sanguinary  an 
superstitious,  understood  these  sacrifices.      During  the  enti- 
period  of  the  kings  they  immolated  infants  in  honor  of  tl 
goddess  Maia,  mother  of  the  Lares,  as  a  prayer  for  happiness 
their  houses.*     According  to  Macrobius,  an  oracle  of  ApoU 
counselled  this  practice.     From  Pliny  we  learn  that  up  to  tl 
six  hundred  and  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  foundation  of  Kona 
human  sacrifices  were  not  prohibited.     Nor  did  the  instances  • 
this  barbaric  rite  cease  entirely,  since  Augustus,  according  " 
various  writers  cited  by  Suetonius,  sacrificed  in  honor  ox  !■ 
uncle  Julius  Ceasar,  apotheosized  by  the  Romans,  three  huJ 
dred   men,  part   senators   and   part  knights,  chosen  from  th 
family  of  Antony,  upon  an  altar  erected  to  the  new  god. 

Lactantius  Firmianus,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  wik 
the  Roman  people  and  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  centnrjr  0 
our  era,  expressly  says  that  also  in  his  time  these  sacrifioes  WV 


*A  similar  practice  existed  among  the  Mexicans,  who  on  certain 
infants  dressed  in  flowers  and  borne  on  litters  for  this  revolting  06raiiioiqr.< 
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^nade  in  Italy  to  the  Jupiter  Latialis.  Neither  have  the  Spaniards 
kept  themBelves  free  from  this  horrible  contagion.  Thus,  the 
I«Ufiitanians  sacrificed  their  prisoners,  cutting  on  the  right  hand 
to  consecrate  it  to  their  gods,  observing  their  entrails  and  pre- 
serring  them  as  auguries.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
sacrificed  their  prisoners  with  their  horses,  offering  them  up  one 
hundred  at  a  time  to  the  god  Mars,  and  speaking  in  general,  it 
iB  said  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  their  friends.  Similarlv  Silio  Italica  relates  of  his 
ancestors  that  when  youth  was  passed,  they  killed  themselves, 
and  that,  by  so  doing,  received  a  eulogy  for  heroism. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  P.  Mariano  speaking  of  the 
Groths  who  occupied  Spain,  says:  "Since  they  were  persuaded 
that  there  would  be  no  favorable  issue  to  the  war  unless  human 
blood  was  offered  up  for  the  army's  success,  they  sacrificed  their 
prisoners  of  war  to  the  god  Mars,  to  w^hom  they  were  particularly 
devoted,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  accustomed  to  set  apart 
for  him  the  best  of  their  booty,  and  to  suspend  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees  the  skins  of  those  they  slew.'*  If  the  Spaniards 
who  wrote  the  history  of  Mexico  had  not  forgotten  this,  and  had 
kept  in  mind  what  has  happened  in  their  own  land,  they  would 
Hot  have  been  so  astonished  at  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mexicans. " 

Lea\ang  Clavigero,  we  find  in  Cesar  Cantii,  "Most  people 
have  sacrificed  human  victims.  Phcenicians,  Egyptians,  Arabs, 
Oanaanites,  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  of  Carthage,  Persians, 
Athenians,  Spartans,  lonians,  all  the  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago 
'tod  of  the  mainland,  the  Romans,  Ancient  Britons,  Spaniards, 
Q'auls,  all  have  been  equally  involved  in  that  frightful  custom. 
To  gain  the  favor  of  the  gods,  the  king  of  Moab  offered  up  his 
®oii  as  a  holocaust  upon  the  walls  of  his  capital,  besieged  by  the 
Israehtes,  which  deed  caused  so  much  terror  to  the  besiegers 
that  for  the  time  beins  they  raised  the  siege.  It  is  impossible 
to  repress  a  thrill  or  horror  on  reading  those  authors,  both 
^Ucient  and  modem,  who  describe  human  sacrifices  in  vogue  since 
^e  most  remote  ages  and  to-day  practiced  in  India  and  in  the 
listener  of  Africa.  It  is  unknown  who  was  the  first  that  insti- 
lled this  abominable  barbarity,  but  whether  it  were  Saturn  as 
Pausanias  appears  to  indicate,  it  is  certain  that  this  custom  has 
*^p  and  strong  roots.  The  immolation  of  human  victims  was 
^^e  of  the  abominations  that  Moses  rebuked  the  Ammoptes  for. 
"^e  Moabites  sacrificed  babes  to  the  god  Moloch,  which  cruel 
^'idtom  obtained  among  the  Tyrians  and  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Hebrews  borrowed  the  same  from  their  neighbors. 

We  might  add  more  but  we  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
4e  following  paragraph  of  Senor  Ramirez:  "In  fine  putting 
«ie  side  the  onlv  historic  tradition  that  would  conduct  us  in  our 
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Studies  to  a  time  more  remote  than  that  of  the  sacrifice  attempt 
by  Abraham,  and  regarding  only  those  proofs  which  are 
served  and  that  we  can  judge  for  ourselves,  it  is  truly  wo 
of  attention  that  the  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  human  sa^: 
fices  is  seen  in  monuments  which  in  turn  are  unmistaka-1 
witnesses  to  the  high  civilization  reached  by  the  people  v^ 
erected  them.  The  stupendous  ruins  of  Persepolis,  that  ca.:i 
us  so  many  ages  beyond  Alexander,  have  perpetuated  in  tlB.< 
magnificent  relievos  the  memory  of  human  sacrifices.  The  8a-:» 
is  reproduced  in  the  paintings  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  C: 
kings  of  Thebes,  leaving  no  doubt,  says  Baron  Humboldt,  tt 
the  Egyptians  used  these  sacrifices.  Examples  of  them  a 
found  amongst  the  ruins  that  cover  the  island  Phila  or  Phil 
whose  finished  relievos  and  carved  marbles  bring  us  to  a  mo 
modem  time,  covering  a  period  of  five  thousand  years.  In  fi»: 
the  ancient  and  mysterious  India  shows  us  in  the  collar 
human  skulls  which  adorn  the  neck  of  the  goddess  Kali  or  Bki 
vani,  as  well  as  in  the  sculpts  of  the  elephant,  the  practice  of  tJ 
mysterious  discourses  contained  in  their  sacred  books.  For 
far  as  concerns  the  peoples  called  modern,  regarding  th^ 
as  the  nursery  whence  emerged  the  nations  that  to-day  carry  tl 
standard  of  civilization,  it  is  very  easy  to  show  with  their  o^^ 
history  that  not  one  of  them  has  escaped  that  baptism  of  bloc 
which  forms  one  of  the  steps  in  the  scale  of  social  progre 
which  none  have  the  privilege  to  omit." 

From  the  uniform  testimony  of  authors  it  is  to  be  inferr^ 
that  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices  has  been  common  in  the  o- 
and  new  world.  Can  we  conclude  from  its  universality  that  tl 
custom  is  an  excellent  one?  By  no  means;  the  repetition  of 
criminal  act  neither  justifies  or  improves  it.  But  it  can  1 
established  that  in  raising  a  cry  against  the  Americans  for  tb 
atrocity,  the  Europeans  commit  an  act  of  injustice  and  of  irar* 
flection,  attributing  to  them  as  a  peculiar  crime  that  which  is  ^ 
distinctively  their  own.' 
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PREHISTORIC  RELICS  OF  LOWNDES  COUNTY,  MISS. 

BY  ALBERT  C.  LOVE,  M.  I).,  DONALDSOXVILLK,  LA. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1878,  the  writer  devoted  a  few  weeks 
of  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  prehistoric  relies  abounding 
in  that  portion  of  Lowndes  County,  Mississippi,  which  lies  west 
of  the  Tombiffbee  river.  Though  his  labors  were  not  rewarded 
^th  as  gratifying  results  as  had  been  anticipated,  yet  the  few 
facts  ascertained  are  accounted  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify 
him  in  preparing  for  publication  a  brief  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries. 

The  surface  soil  of  the  section  of  country  explored  is  prairie, 
dark  in  color,  and  very  fertile.  In  thickness  it  varies  from  a 
few  inches  to  four  feet.  Underlying  it,  and  resting  on  a  basis 
of  soft  limestone,  is  a  stratum  of  clay.  This  part  or  the  coun- 
try is  drained  by  Magowah  Creek  which,  flowing  in  an  easterly 
direction,  empties  into  the  Tombigby  at  a  point  about  fifteen 
miks  below  the  city  of  Columbus.  P'or  a  distance  of  fifteen 
iniles  this  creek  wends  its  way  through  a  thickly  timbered 
»^imp  whose  width,  regulated  by  the  encroachments  of  cultiva- 
table  land,  varies  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  four  miles. 
Tfce  plantations  drained  by  its  tributaries  are  composed  of  high 
midolated  lands,  elevated  points  of  which  approach  at  places  in 
cloic  proximity  to  the  borders  of  the  swamp. 

Such  localities  were  to  aboriginal  man  the  favorite  sites  for 
IttbitidoD.  Overlooking  the  swamp  and  creek,  game  and  water 
^ere  easily  procurable.  At  such  points,  as  well  as,  in  the 
vicinity  of  mounds,  there  are,  in  most  cases,  found  persimmon 
«nd  iralnnt  trees.  This  suggests  the  probability  that  the  fruits 
of  diose  trees  were  utilized  as  food  and  were  collected  for 
^^  porpose  in  considerable  quantities  at  these  much  fre- 
•inented  spots. 

Horse-shoe  Prairie  is  a  body  of  open  land  embracing  several 
li^ired  acres  drained  by  the  headwaters  of  the  ^lagowah. 
^«tr  its  centre  is  a  group  of  post-oak  trees  of  perhaps  two  cen- 
^"^  growth  whose  arrangement  has  given  the  prairie  its  name. 
^  positions  they  occupy  are  so  related  to  each  other  that, 
^**^  M  a  whole,  they  form  a  figure  which  so  truthfully  repre- 
'^  that  of  a  horse-shoe  that  there  is  apparent  to  the  casual 
'^^'^'^w  evidence  of  design,  and  the  candid  inquirer  is  forced 
'^'^wnclude  that  they  were  planted  by  the  hand  of  man. 

f nun  observations  in  this  immediate  neighborhooil  I  was  con- 
^^^*^  that  there  are  few  places  which  have  not  l>een  iH^eupied 
^mxL    Though  he  has  long  since  passed  from  the  avenue  of 
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action,  and  buried  with  him  in  his  humble  grave  is  the  hist^ 
of  his  life,  yet  scattered  about  the  site  of  his  deserted  house  a 
the  works  of  his  hands,  fleshers,  and  arrowheads,  and  pott^ 
imperishable  relics,  giving  us  some  idea  of  his  tastes,  his  airB 
tion  and  his  pursuits. 

The  great  number  of  his  dwelling  places  argues  that,  in  1 
time,  the  country,  in  certain  localities  was,  more  than  at  pres^ 
densely  populated.  Should  a  certain  point  on  Magowah  Cr^ 
be  taken  as  a  centre,  and  should  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  a 
half  of  a  mile  be  described,  it  would  embrace  no  less  thai::^ 
dozen  former  sites  of  habitation.  While  some  such  points,  vr 
relics  confined  to  a  circumscribed  area,  give  evidence  of  few 
habitants,  there  are  others  embracing  many  acres  of  grou:^ 
whose  soil,  intermingled  with  fragments  of  flint  and  pott^ 
that  are  significant  of  the  past  existence  of  large  and  populd 
villages. 

POTTERY. 

This  is  composed  of  crushed  snail  shells  and  clay,  exhibiti- 
in  most  specimens  a  small  proportion  of  silica.     Some  spes 
mens  contain  silica  in  greater  abundance,  while  others  are  co- 
posed  entirely  of  black  prairie  earth.     All  show  evidence 
having  been  hardened  by  the  slow  action  of  fire. 

No  vessel  was  found  entire.  If  any  were  left  on  the  snrfa^ 
of  the  ground,  rendered  fragile  by  the  long  continued  action 
the  elements,  they  must  have  fallen  into  pieces  or  have  be* 
broken  in  some  unaccountable  way.  The  fact  that  all  pottes 
found  by  myself  in  mounds  and  burial  grounds  was  in  frm 
ments  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  usual  cracking  of  t 
prairie  soil  during  the  autumn  months.  During  long  continu  - 
droughts  it  baked  and  separated,  forming  fissures  which  extefli 
to  great  depths,  thus  endangering  the  integrity  of  fragile  sob 
stances  which  lie  in  their  course.  In  digging  a  cistern  in 
yard  which  had  a  few  years  previous  been  covered  with  pes 
bles,  brought  from  a  river-bed  several  miles  distant,  some  oft] 
pebbles  were  found  intermingled  with  the  earth  at  a  depth  * 
eighteen  feet.  The  only  reasonable  explanation  that  my  miK 
could  give  of  the  fact  was  that  during  a  drought  fissures  wa^ 
formed  in  the  earth  and  the  pebbles  fell  into  them. 

While  the  interior  surface  of  fragments  of  pottery*  wej 
smooth,  the  exterior  were  in  most  cases  ornamented,  eacb|  * 
doubt,  in  accordance  with  the  maker's  artistic  fancy  and  skilli 
manipulation.  Some  bore  small  crescent-shaped  impressicMDi 
made  with  the  long  finger  nails  of  the  potter,  others,  small  d 
culars  ones,  having  in  their  centres  roimded  prominenoeii  tt 
parently  the  imprints  of  a  reed  cut  near  its  joint,  some  firoBA  V 
impressions  they  bore  gave  evidence  that  they  were  dui 
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b^ketB  make  of  twigs,  others,  that  they  were  encased  in  bark, 
*Md  others  still,  that  they  were  fashioned  altogether  by  the  pot- 
tert  hands,  bearing  on  both  surfaces  the  imprint  of  his  fingers. 
Rectilinear  and  curvilinear  chasings,  evincing  artistic  design 
and  skillful  execution,  were  found  on  some  specimens. 

BURIAL  OEOUNDS  AND  MODES  OF  BIKIAL. 

Hillsides  appear  to  have  been  the  favorite  sites  of  burial 
grounds.  Three  explored  by  myself  were  so  situated.  They 
were  not  marked  by  elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  grounds. 
Perhaps  the  fact  of  their  similarity  of  situation  may  be  ac- 
coiuited  for  by  the  greater  detrition  of  surface  soil  in  such  lo- 
calities, caused  by  heavy  rains.  The  graves  are  thus  in  part  de- 
prived of  their  covering  of  earth,  and  their  discoveries  from 
accidental  causes  rendered  more  probable. 

Six  skeletons  were  exhumed  from  burial  grounds,  but  with 
ven-  unsatisfactory  results.  The  great  pro})ortion  of  carbonate 
of  lime  in  the  composition  of  the  soil  rendere  it  impossible  for 
oeeeous  structures  buried  in  it,  and  afforded  no  protection 
agaiiwt  its  action,  to  maintain  their  integrity  for  a  long  period  of 
yeare.  The  organic  parts  of  bone  is  soon  destroyed.  On  re- 
Jnovirig  the  superincumbent  earth  the  long  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities were  in  most  cases  found  in  a  fractured  condition  due 
to  previous  fissures  in  the  earth,  while  the  short  and  irregular 
ones,  by  reason  of  the  earthy  condition  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced by  deprivation  of  their  organic  constituents,  could  not, 
with  the  greatest  pains,  be  removed  in  their  entirety. 

In  Jane,  1877,  a  plowshare  laid  open  a  grave  on  the  lands  of 
^  brother,  D.  C.  Love,  Esq.     I  was  called  to  examine  it  and 
found  it  to  contain  three  skeletons,  one  of  a  child  and  two  of 
•dnlte,  most  probably  those  of  a  man  and  a  woman.     It  was 
clear  from  the  position  of  the  bones,  the  long  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities having  been  arranged  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  grave,  and  crania,  ribs  and  short  bones  heaped  upon 
J"cm,  that  they  had  been  removed  from  elsewhere  to  this,  their 
l^st  resting  place.    Whether  they  had  been  exhumed  from  some 
^ther  burial  grounds  or  taken  from  scaffolds  after  decomposition 
*^^  denuded  them  of  their  fleshy  coverings,  as  was  the  custom 
^■^th  some  tribes,  and  deposited  here  for  undisturbed  rest,  is  al- 
^^^gether  a  matter  of  speculation.    Their  condition  did  not  argue 
8*^Bit  antiquity  of  interment.     It  is  probable  that  their  posses- 
^^^  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Choctaw  Indians  whom  our  f ore- 
.^hers  found  in  possession  of  this  part  of  the  country.     Certain 
)*^ however,  it  was  the  humble  grave  of  humble  personages. 
*^«08e  tokens  of  affliction  and  evidences  of  anxious  solicitude 
^t  the  departed,  such  as  vessels  to  contain  food  for  the  long 
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journey,  beads  and  shells  for  ornaments,  and  arrowheads  fortlie 
chase  after  entrance  was  effected  into  the  "  happy  hunting 
grounds,"  were  altogether  wanting. 

The  soil  of  the  hill  on  which  the  residence  of  D.  C.  Love, 
Esq.,  is  built,  as  well  as  that  of  a  part  of  the  lands  of  Dr.  W.  B- 
Childs,  adjoining  it,  is  rich  with  innumerable  relics  of  past  ages- 
It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  square  yard  of  ground  that 
would   not,  on   close  investigation,  yield  up  a  relic  of  soine 
description.     Over  several  acres,  fragments  of  pottery  and  fli^^ 
lie  in  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  which  for  two 
feet  below  it  they  are  mingled  with  the  soil.     Awl  and  arro'W" 
points  of  jasper,  hammers  of  sandstone,  point  rocks,  knives  made 
of  shells,  beads  of  clay,  and  fleshers  have  been  found  in   tJu8 
locality. 

In  July,  1878,  after  a  freshet,  parts  of  a  cranium  were    «^' 
posed  to  view  on  the  side  of  this  hill  fronting  Magowah  Cr^^*^- 
The  grave  was  opened  by  myself  and  the  size  of  the  skeleton    i^* 
dicatcd  that  it  was  that  of  a  powerful  man.     With  the  head    ^^ 
the  east  the  body  had  been  placed  on  its  back  and  the  lo*^^' 
extremities  placed  over  the  abdomen.     Under  the  head  was  tb« 
shell  of  a  turtle,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  grave  shells  of  the  so*^* 
and  the  mussel.     On  the  surface  near  the  grave  a   relic  x^^ 
found  that  is  valuable  because  of  its  symmetr}"  and  the  exqoi^*^ 
sm(H)thnoPS  and  polish  of  its  surfaces.     Fix>m  appearances  it     *® 
half  of  a  tomahawk  which  had  been  broken  through  the  e^^ 
the  aperture  for  the  adjustment  of  a  handle.     The  material   ^* 
which  it  is  made  is  oi  a  reddish  brown  color,  clayey  in  appe^^' 
anco,  and  so  soft  in  ct>nsistency  that  it  may  be  easily  cut  witt^  * 
knife.     It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  having  been  ^?' 
signed  more  for  ornament  than  for  utility.     This  little  relic?    ^^ 
now  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  Joseph  Jones,  M.  D.,  of  N^'^ 
Orleans,  La. 

At  a  point  ten  feet  s^nith  of  this  grave  there  was  anotlm^'' 
whose  contents  had,  in  every  respect,  been  similarly  arrange ^' 
Over  it  grew  a  white  oak  tree  measuring  one  foot  in  diamet^^ 
whi^e  large  nn^ts  had  penetrated  the  grave  and  slightly  mi  ^^ 
placed  several  lunies  of  the  skeleton. 

Though  in  timbered  land  where  the  tannin  of  decaying  vejf 
tation  would  exert  in  sc^me  degree    a  preservative    innuen< 
yet,  fn>m  the  condition  (>f  the  bones,  greater  antiquity  was 
signed    to   these   graves   than  that  which  contained  the 
skeletons.     Hut  since  they   furnishetl  no  stone  implements 
|x>ttery,  such  as  were  gt^ienilly  buried  with  the  Mound  Bnildfr^ 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  affirm  that  they  were  not  those  of 
taw    Indians.     The   decayed   ami   fractured  condition  of  It' 
skulls  rendered  it  impractioaMe  to  judge  them  satisfactorily 
coniing  to  the  generally  aoivptini  rules  of  craniology. 
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MOUNDS  AND  M0DK8  OF  BURIAL. 

While  the  brows  of  hills,  near  the  border  of  swamps,  were 
the  favorite  sites  for  burial  grounds,  it  appears  that  the  low,  al- 
luvial lands  were  preferable  for  mounds.  I  know  of  only  one 
exception  to  the  rule  in  this  vicinity.  Of  seven  mounds,  the 
subject  of  my  studies,  six  were  within  a  few  paces  of  unfailing 
lakes  and  one  within  one  half  of  a  mile  of  a  creek. 

They  are  all  of  the  round  form,  in  dimensions  varying  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  height  and  from  twenty  to  fifty 
yards  in  circumference  at  base.  Their  surface  soil,  in  every 
instance  darker  than  that  of  the  adjacent  grounds,  was  mingled 
Mrith  shells  of  the  snail  and  the  mussel  and  fragments  of  flint 
and  pottery. 

Strata  were  perceptible  in  the  two  mounds  excavated.  The 
first  is  situated  on  the  timbered  lands  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cocke, 
at  a  point  one  half  of  a  mile  north  of  Magowah  Creek.  It  was 
of  the  round  form,  its  height  two  feet  and  the  circumference  of 
its  base  about  fifty  yards.  Commencing  at  its  southern  side,  a 
trench,  three  feet  in  width  and  two  feet  in  depth,  was  made 
.  through  its  centre  terminating  at  its  northern  border.     A  simi- 

I  lar  trench  was  sunk  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  border, 

passing  through  the  centre  of  the  mound.     At  a  point  within 
three  feet  of  its  centre,  after  passing  through,  are   eighteen 
inches  stratum  of  dark  soil,  a  bed  of  ashes  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness was  reached,  while  underlying  it  and  resting  on  the  natural 
^l*y,  which  had  been  undisturbed,  was  a  two  inch  stratum  of 
*>Bmt  clay.     Bones   of  the   squirrel,  opossom,  deer  and  bear, 
^i^h-water  shells,  arranged  in  concentric  lines  with  reference 
^  the  centre  of  the  mounds,  fragments  of  flint  and  pottery,  ar- 
'^wheads  and  hammers  of  sandstone,  were  found  in  the  stratum 
'^^ting  upon  the  bed  of  ashes,  while  in  the  ashes  there  were 
^^ly  such  relics  as  were  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  flre. 
The  question  naturally  suggests  itself :     Did  the  builders  of 
^-^^  mound  dispose  of  the  bodies  of  their  dead  by  the  rite  of 
^''^nmation?     Since  no  human  bones  in  a  charred  condition  were 
*^Und   in  the  ashes  the  question   cannot  be  satisfactorily  an- 
^^"©red.     Besides,  among  some  tribes,  as  the  Natchicz,  flre  was 
^^*^ployed  in  their  worship  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  fact  de- 
^loped  from  this  mound  may  point  to  that  custom,  and  make 
^J^^^onable  a  conjecture  as  to  who  built  the  mounds  of  Eastern 
"^^-i^issippi. 

One  half  of  a  mile  east  of  this  and  within  a  few  paces  of  an 

J  ^f  filing  lake  there  is  another  mound,  situated  on  the  timbered 

^^^^8  of  Capt.  John  H.  Richards.     Its  height  is  one  and  a  half 

*^^*^t:,  the  circumference  of  its  base  about  twenty  yards.     An  ex- 

Htion  was  made  about  its  centre,  and  six  inches  below  its 
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surface  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  found.    With  the  head  to  the 
east,  the  body  had  been  placed  upon  its  back,  and  the  lower 
extremities  placed  over  the  abdomen.     Under  the  head  was  the 
shell  of  a  turtle,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  grave  shells  of  the  snail 
and  the  mussel.     The  skeleton  rested  on  a  bed  of  ashes.     Kb  it* 
bones  showed  no  marks  made  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  as  it  ^^^ 
in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  skeletons  exhumed  from  the 
burial  grounds,  it  must  be  considered  as  having  been  an  intru- 
sive burial. 

Excavations  were  made  in  the  mound  at  various  points,  but 
no  other  human  skeletons  were  discovered.  Throughout  tJi« 
mound,  earth  was  mingled  with  arrowheads  and  fragments  oi 
pottery,  while  in  the  surface  soil  only  bones  of  the  squirrel* 
opossum,  deer  and  bear,  particularly  the  bones  of  the  lo^^er 
jaws,  were  found  in  great  numbers.  In  my  limited  explorations 
the  maxillary  bones  of  animals  have  been  more  frequently  xxti- 
earthed  than  any  other  bones  of  the  skeleton.  Within  the  pa^^ 
month  I  have  explored  a  mound  in  this  parish  (Ascension)  ^.n^ 
found  lying  in  the  same  plane,  and  within  an  area  of  one  and  * 
half  yards  square,  eighteen  sets  of  jaw  bones,  supposed  to  t>* 
those  of  the  black  bear  and  the  Louisiana  tiger.  Other  partB  of 
the  skeleton  were  not  to  be  found,  except  two  bones  of  the  l^g 
in  a  much  decomposed  condition.  My  observations  have  taught 
me  to  expect  a  better  state  of  preservation  in  the  inferior 
illary  than  in  any  other  bone  of  the  human  skeleton. 

OTHER  RKLIOS. 

By  way  of  conclusion  brief  mention  may  be  made  of  a 
prehistoric  relics  in  this  county  which  have  not  been  the  sU^h- 
jects  of  my  special  study. 

Five  miles  below  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  situated  on  tJ*^ 
right  bank  of  the  Tombigby,  is  a  mound  whose  size  indica't^ 
that  much  labor  was  required  for  its  erection.  Measured  at  ^^ 
base,  its  length  is  two  hundred  and  forty,  while  its  width  is  o^^ 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Its  height  is  fifteen  feet.  Its  sicJ^ 
and  ends  have  the  inclination  of  about  one  and  a  half  feet  l*^' 
potheuuse  upon  one  foot  base.  Its  long  diameter  correspot^^ 
with  a  line  drawn  north  and  south.  The  £gure  of  its  base,  ^ 
well  as  that  of  its  summit,  which  is  level,  is  that  of  a  parall^^ 
ogram.  Thirty  years  ago  houses  stood  upon  it.  They 
passed  away  and  now  it  is  overgrown  with  briars  and  brambl 
Sixty  paces  from  it,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  is  a 
mound  of  the  round  form,  measuring  one  foot  in  heigth  — ^^^. 
twenty  yards  in  circumference  of  base.  On  the  adiwi*^*^ 
ground,  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  had  on  it  a  crop  of  c 
were  found  fragments  of  pottery  and  one  piece  of  mica. 
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quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  river  bank  fragments  of  flint  and  pot- 
tery are  plentiful.     The  same  is  true  of  the  bank  below  the 
mound  as  far  as  I  proceeded.     Limited  time  would  not  permit 
me  to  give  these  relics  the  attention  their  importance  deserved. 
A    few  miles  below  them  there  is  a  shoal  in  the  river  which 
renders  it  fordable  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months.     In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  shoal  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  are 
otber  mounds  which  I  have   had  no   opportunity   of  visiting. 
The  abundance  of  relics  strewn  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  shoal  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  it,  justify  the  conjecture  that  it  was  used  by 
aboriginal  man  as  a  ford  and  here,  perhaps,  was  one  of  his 
gr^at  thoroughfares  of  travel  and  trade. 


Th^  ©riental  department* 
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Among  the  relics  which  I  brought  from  the  east  is  a  pottery 

J^r  which  would  hold  about  three  pints.     It  is  globe-shaped, 

'^^ith  one  handle,  a  small  neck  and  a  flaring  mouth.     The  width 

^^  the  opening  is  one  and  one-half  inches,  and  the  height  of  the 

i^r  is  eight  inches.     When  found  it  was  full  of  very  fine  ashes. 

.  stopped  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  dust 

^J^fted  out  and  was  lost  on  the  way  home.     A  double-handful 

*^niains,  however,  and  portions  of  this  have  been  subjected  to  a 

^^reful  examination.     The  analysis  shows  that  the  powder,  or 

^^es,  is  of  an  animal  and  vegetable  origin.     The  vessel  is  of 

^^ch  a  great  age  that  it  is  decomposing  in  our  atmosphere.     I 

^'^spject  that  this  jar  is  a  "  cinerary  uni,"  and  contains  the  ashes 

^*   aome  person  who  was  cremated  in  ancient  times.     The  real 

^^ture  or  importance  of  the  object  did  not  occur  to  me  when  I 

"^^Und  it.     I  do  not  think  I  regard  it  now  with  anything  like 

^^^red  feelings,  yet  my  imagination  is  strangely  busy  when  I 

*^flect  upon  what  these  silent  ashes  may  have  been.     The  jar 

^J^xids  quietly  in  my  cabinet,  and  I  consider  myself  the  owner  of 

^^  mysterious  dust  which  it  contains,  and  I  hope  that  no  ghost 


y  *ll  ever  appear  to  dispute  my  claim.    I  found  the  jar  in  Egypt. 

1  ^   1874-5  a  short  piece  of  railroad  was  built  connecting  the  one 

-J^^^iing  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  with  that  leading  to  Ramleh, 

t>^lieve.     Near  Alexandria  a  cuttine  had  been  made  through 

*>ill,  which  was  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high.   On  the  top  were 

ruined  militarj-  earth-works.     At  a  depth  of  about  thirty 
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feet  from  the  top  of  the  hill  an  old  grave-yard  had  been  Bti 
and  cut  through,  so  that  the  level  of  the  road  was  twenty 
below  it.  The  coflBns  were  all  of  terra-cotta.  There  were 
and,  at  one  point,  as  many  as  eight  tiers  of  coffins.  One 
would  be  cross-ways  of  the  one  below  it,  and  they  were  all 
apparently,  without  any  regard  to  the  points  of  the  com 
Multitudes  of  the  coffins  had  been  broken,  and  the  debris 
abundant.  Great  numbers  projected  from  the  banks,  and 
still  perfect.  A  number  of  these  I  broke  open,  but  found 
erally  in  them  no  remains  except  a  little  fine  dust.  In  i 
cases,  however,  I  found  small  pottery  objects,  vases,  bottles, 
placed  about  where  the  heads  of  the  dead  body  w^onld  lie.  1 
objects  were  unmistakably  Egyptian  in  their  ornaments 
The  coffins  themselves,  perhaps  I  ought  to  state,  had  no  ( 
mentation  so  far  as  I  observed.  In  the  coffins  I  found  als* 
remains  of  what  were  doubtless  personal  ornaments,  brae* 
rings,  etc.,  mostly  of  copper. 

When  the  cutting  was  first  made  through  the  old  grave 
a  number  of  valuable  objects  were  found,  which  went  imr 
ately  into  the  collections  of  private  individuals,  English,  Fn 
or  others.  Just  beyond  these  beds  of  coffins,  near  the  fo 
the  present  hill,  and  about  on  a  level  with  the  road-bed,  ' 
were  the  remains  of  what  had  been  several  furnaces.  T 
being  found  so  near  the  coffins,  were  much  more  interesting 
the  coffins  themselves.  So  far  as  I  could  judge  of  their  ori, 
form,  they  were  six  feet  deep,  three  or  xour  feet  in  dian 
and  shaped  at  the  base  like  the  big  end  of  an  egg.  The 
of  the  top  I  do  not  know.  They  were  built  of  large  brick 
a  glance  revealed  the  unmistakable  fact  that  they  had  been 
jected  to  very  great  heat.  By  the  heat,  possibly  aided  by 
the  bricks  forming  the  walls  of  these  furnaces,  had  been 
creted  into  a  solid  mass.  These  furnaces,  if  they  were  i 
were  considerably  below  the  present  surface  of  the  hill,  and 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  tier  of  coffins.  ' 
may  originally  have  been  situated  on  a  plain,  or  at  the  foot 
small  hill  on  the  top  of  which  would  be  the  cemetery, 
the  graveyard  came  to  be  buried  thirty  or  more  feet  belo^ 
present  surface  of  the  ground  is  something  which  I  d< 
attempt  to  explain.  The  fact,  however,  is  well  known  to  ea 
ers  in  the  East,  that  one  must  penetrate  far  beneath  the  sc 
if  one  would  find  the  genuine  remains  of  remote  antiquity. 
excavations  tluit  have  been  made  at  My  cense,  Ephesua,  Tn 
the  valley  of  tlie  Tigris,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Palestine  as  m 
prove  the  truth  of  the  statement  just  made.  It  is  well  1 
that  at  Jerusalem,  excavations  were  carried  to  a  depth  of 
and  even  to  eighty  and  ninety  feet,  before  the  original  3 
ground  work  was  struck. 
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1  have  endeavored  to  Btate  all  the  important  facts  connected 
^'ith  the  locality  where  the  jar  or  urn  which  I  have  described, 
^as  found.     It  was  not  taken  from  one  of  these  coffins,  nor 
from  one  of  these  furnaces,  but  from  the  earth  very  near  the 
^tt^r.     The  reader  who  is  at  all  interested  in  these  details,  will 
be  able  from  them,  I   trust,  to  form   an   intelligent  opinion 
^■especting  what  I  call,  with  some  hesitation,  of  course,  a  **  cin- 
erary urn,"  "  the  ashes  of  an  unknown  body  that  was  burned," 
and  "  the  furnaces  that  were  used  for  the  purposes  of  cremation." 
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BY    REV.  A.  H.  6AYCE,  I).  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  QUEEN's  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  ENG. 

Two  very  important  documents  have  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British  Museiun  during  the  last  few  months.     One 
of  these  is  a  cylinder  of  clay  inscribed  with  a  proclamation  of 
Cyrus,  in  which  he  describes  his  conquest  of  Babylonia.    It  casts 
a  new  and  startling  light  upon  the  history  of  the  time.     Cyrus 
describes  his  occupation  of  Babylonia  as  almost  bloodless ;  the 
I>eople,  and  more  especially  the  priests  not  only  welcomed  him, 
t>tit  had  secretly  intrigued  with  him  during  the  reign  of  Nabon- 
^<iiis,  the  last  king  of  Babylonia.     The  cause  of  this  strange 
conduct  is  stated  to  have  been  the  sacrilegious  behaviour  of  Na- 
tHDnidus;  his  neglect  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  contempt 
of  the  priests.     This,  however,  is  not  the  only  novelty  that  we 
*^hm  from  the  cylinder.     Cyrus   further   appears   in  it  as  a 
devoted  worshipper  of  the  Babylonian  deities.     He  not  only 
adopts  the  style  of  the  native  monarchs,  but  places  himself  and 
^^^  son  Cambyses  under  the  protection  of  the  Chaldean  gods, 
^^ve  all  under  that  of  Bel  Merodach,  the  patron  divinity  of 
''^^bylon.     He  boasts  of  his  restoration  of  the  Babylonian  tem- 
Pf^,  and  of  the  other  ways  in  which  he  practically  carried  out 
"^^  proposed  adherence  to  the  faith  of  his  subjects.    In  fact,  he 
^^^es  before  us  in  this  cylinder  as  a  politic  prince,  anxious  to 
^l^^ciliate  those  he  had  conquered ;  very  different  indeed  from 
Y^^    stem   monotheist   hitherto  pictured   bv   commentators   on 
-■-^iah. 

This  cylinder  has  been  supplemented  by  a  still  more  import- 

^^^    document  recently  acquired  by  the  Museum.     This  is  a 

^t>let  of   considerable  size,  unfortunately  half  broken,  which 

^^eribes,  year  by  year,  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Nabonidus, 

^^  conquest  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  by  Cyrus,  and  the 
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first  year  of  the  rule  of  Cyrus  over  Babylonia.  The  repress 
tations  of  the  cylinder  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  official  recor 
which  enters  into  particulars  naturally  not  described  upon  tl 
cylinder.  Owing  to  the  mutilation  of  the  tablet,  the  annals  < 
the  firet,  second,  third,  sixth,  eleventh  and  seventeenth  years  < 
Nabonidus  are  in  a  fragmentary  state,  those  only  of  his  seveati 
eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  years  being  complete.  The  followin 
are  the  most  important  facts  that  can  be  gathered  from  th 
fragments: 

In  the  second  year  of  Nabonidus  there  was  a  rising  at  Hs 
math,  in  Syria,  and  in  the  next  year  the  king  cut  down  timbe; 
on  Mount  Amanus,  and  visited  Phoenicia,  probably  in  connectioi 
with  the  revolt.  The  Persians  first  appear  upon  the  scene  ii 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Babylonian  monarch,  when  we  find  Cjrufi 
who  is  described  as  king  of  Ansan,  or  Southern  Elam,  engagec 
in  fighting  against  Istungu,  the  classical  Astyages,  king  o: 
Ayamtanu  or  Ekbatana.  The  army  of  Astyages,  however 
revolted  against  him,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Cyrus.  Thi< 
would  have  taken  place  B.  C.  549.  Meanwhile  Nabonidus 
instead  of  coming  to  the  help  of  the  Medians,  remained  inact 
ive  in  the  town  of  Tera,  which  was  probably  a  suburb  of  Baby 
Ion,  contenting  himself  with  stationing  his  army,  under  tJM 
command  of  his  eldest  son,  in  Accad,  or  Northern  Babylonia 
so  as  to  check  the  advance  of  Cyrus  in  that  direction.  Th< 
king's  mother  called  Nitokris  by  Herodotus,  was  also  in  th( 
camp,  which  was  stationed  on  the  Euphrates,  near  Sippara  o) 
Sepharvaim,  and  here  she  died  on  the  5th  of  Nisan  or  Marcb 
in  the  9tli  year  of  Nabonidus  (B.  C.  546),  and  was  mounied  f^ 
three  days  by  the  king's  son,  the  nobles,  the  army,  and  the  p^ 
pie  of  Accad,  though  not,  it  would  seem,  l)y  the  king  hiuifl®*^ 
About  the  same  time  Cyrus  completed  his  conquest  of  ^ 
Medes  by  crossing  the  Tigris  near  Arbela,  in  order  to  proc^e 
against  the  last  cities  in  that  part  of  the  former  empire  < 
Media,  which  still  held  out  against  him.  He  then  attempted 
enter  Babylonia  from  the  north,  but  the  Babylonian  army  ^ 
apparently  too  strong  for  liim,  and  it  was  not  till  the  17th  y^ 
of  Nabonidus  (B.  C.  538),  that  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  "^ 
effected.  Cyrus  had  first  tampered  witli  the  subjects  of  * 
Chaldean  king,  and,  when  everything  was  ready,  marcb 
against  Nabonidus  from  the  south-east,  where  the  Babylonia 
who  lived  on  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  had  already  revirft 
in  favor  of  the  invader.  Nabonidus  now  endeavored  to  p3 
pitiate  the  neglected  gods,  but  to  no  purpose.  A  batde  ^ 
fought  in  the  month  Tammuz,  or  June,  at  Rubum,  in  tha 
of  Babylonia,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  NaboniduSs  « 
revolt  of  the  people  of  Accad  from  him.    Sippara  i 
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the  Persians,  without  fighting,  on  the  14th  of  Tamrauz.  Nabon- 
idns  fled,  but  was  captured  by  the  Persian  General  Gobryas,  on 
the  16th  of  Tammuz,  and  Babylon  was  entered  without  any 
resistance  and  without  a  siege,  by  Gobryas,  almost  immediately 
afterwards.  The  only  resistance  experienced  was  at  the  end  of 
month,  when  some  "  rebels  of  the  land  of  Gutuim"  or  Kurdis- 
ton  shut  themselves  up  in  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Babylon; 
but  as  they  had  no  weapons  they  could  do  nothing.  It  was  not 
until  the  third  of  Marchesvan,  or  October,  that  Cyrus  entered 
Babylon,  apparently  during  the  night,  "the  roads  being  dark 
before  him,"  and  appointed  Gobryas  and  other  officers  to  govern 
the  city.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  Nabonidus  died 
which  disposes  of  the  story  of  his  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Caramania.  Cyrus  allowed  the  people  of  Accad  to 
mourn  for  him  six  days. 

Cyras  now  commenced  his  policy  of  conciliation.  The  Baby- 
lonian gods  were  restored  to  their  shrines  with  every  mark  of 
reverence,  and  on  the  fourth  of  Nisan,  the  first  month  of  the 
^ew  year  (B.  C.  537),  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  took  part  in 
the  religious  ceremonies  performed  in  honor  of  the  various 
deities.  As  this  is  the  last  event  recorded,  the  tablet  must  have 
been  drawn  up  soon  afterwards,  and  deposited  in  the  public 
library,  where  it  could  be  read  by  any  one  who  chose.  We  know 
from  other  sources  that  education  was  very  widely  diffused  at 
this  time  among  the  people. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  important  bearing  these  two 
documents  have  upon  Biblical  and  profane  history,  and  more 
especially  upon  the  book  of  Daniel.  One  more  argument  has 
b^n  added  to  the  case  against  Xenophon's  Cyropaidia^  which 
competent  judges  have  long  pronounced  to  be  a  romance,  and 
the  siege  of  Babylon,  described  by  Herodotus,  turns  out  never 
^  have  taken  place.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Herodotus 
bas  confounded  Babylon  with  Sippara,  where  the  relics  of  the 
*nny  of  Xabonidus  took  refuge. 

Excavations  have  recently  been  carried  on  by  Capt.  Durand, 
^  the  island  of  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  resulting  in  the 
^^i^very  of  several  early  tombs  and  a  cuneiform  inscription, 
^e  island  was  called  Dilvun  by  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians, 
^d  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  place  of  special  sanctity, 
^ce  it  was  termed  "  the  island  of  the  ffods  "  by  the  Accadians 
^*  primitive  Chaldea.  Hence,  probably,  its  use  as  a  burial 
pound.  The  inscription  consists  of  four  lines  of  Babylonian 
cmieiform,  engraved  on  a  large  phallus  of  black  basalt,  and 
'^  "The  palace  of  Rimum,  the  worshipper  of  the  god  Khir- 
^,  the  governor."  By  the  side  of  the  inscription  a  conven- 
tional representation  of  the  sacred  tree  has  been  carved. 
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THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  SACRED  WRITINGS  IN  THE  VAI^LEY 

OF  THE  EUPHRATES. 


BY  O.  D.  MILLER. 


The  existence  of  sacred  writings  in  the  country  of  the  Eupbi^ 
tes,  at  a  period  certainly  anterior  to  Abraham's  departure  from 
**Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  is  reasonably  to  be  inferred  from   the 
evidences  afforded  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.     From  the 
known  intercourse  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  Babylonians,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  dating  from  the  earliest  epochs;  and  from  the 
numerous  analogies  existing  between  the  sacred  traditions  inher- 
ited alike  by  the  two  peoples,  and  recorded  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings wliich  each  had  preserved  independently  of  the  other,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  origin  of  these  sacred  books,  as  preserved  inde- 
pendently by  the  two  peoples,  must  be  assigned  to  nearly  the 
same  antiquity.     This  is  rendered  all  the  more  probable  from 
the  fact  that  Abraham,  during  his  earlier  sojourn  in  the  coun- 
try of  Ur,  on  the  lower  Euphrates,  must  have  been  familiar  with 
the  Chaldean  Sacred  Oracles ;  and  now  that  the  use  of  papyri 
by  the  Chaldeans  from  the  earliest  period  has  been  fully  ehown, 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  Abraham  carried  copies  of 
these  sacred  books  with  him,  on  his  departure  for  the  country  of 
his  future  inheritance,  and  that  of  his  descendants.     It  will  be 
seen,  at  least,  from  the  foregoing  hints,  that  the  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  sacred  wi'itings  in  the  country  of  the  Euphrates, 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  theories  recently  put  forth  by 
critics,   assigning   an    extremely   modem   date,   comparatively 
speaking,  for  the  origin  of  the  Books  of  Moses;  and  it  is  pr^ 
posed  in  the  present  article  to  place  before  the  readers  of  thi* 
journal  the  leading  facts,  derived  mainly  from  the  inscriptionflj 
tending  to  establish  the  high  antiquity  of  the  sacred  writing^j 
as  known  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  Babylonians. 

In  Berosus'  account  of  the  deluge,  there  are  three  distinct 
allusions  to  the  existence  of  sacred  books,  which,  as  they  are 
connected  with  later  traditions  to  be  noticed,  are  reproduced 
here.  It 'is  stated  that  Cronus  appeared  to  Xisuthrus  in  a  dresiOi 
warned  him  of  the  coming  deluge,  and  "He  bade  him  buiy  in 
Sippara,  the  City  of  the  Sun,  the  extant  writings,  first  and  Ittt" 
Again,  after  Xisuthrus  had  been  translated,  his  voice  was  heud 
by  his  companions,  bidding  them  to  "Return  to  Babylon,  ami 
recover  the  writings  buried  at  Sippara,  and  make  them  knoin)^ 
among  men."     Finally,  it  is  stated  that  they  went  their  w*****^-'^ 
Babylon,  "and,  having  reached  it,  recovered  the  buried  wi 
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^na  Sippara,  and  built  many  cities  and  temples."^    Now,  while 

Modern  critics  have  attached  no  wei^t  whatever  to  this  tradition 

^^  the  sacred  books  as  transmitted  to  us  by  Berosus,  it  seems  to 

^  'Well  established  from  the  inscriptions,  that  the  ancient  mon- 

^''chs  of  Babylon  entertained  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of 

^Qeh  writings,  which  had  been  preserved  during  the  deluge,  and 

5^"^Jismitted  to  after  ages.     We  refer  here  to  the  well-known 

inscription  of  Nabonidus,  touching  the  sacred  tablets  supposed 

^^  have  been  deposited  in  the  foundations  of  the  temple  IJl-har^ 

giving  an  account  of  the  excavations  made  at  different  peri- 

to  discover  them.     We  cannot  introduce  the  matter  better 

^l^Jtn  in  the  language  of  M.  F.  Lenormant,  as  follows: 

**  This  history  or  the  tables  containing  the  principles  of  all 
lowledge,  revealed  by  the  theophanies  of  Anu  (Gr.  Oannes), 
^'hich  had  been  buried  by  Xisuthrus  at  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
^^■^  order  that  they  might  be  transmitted  to  the  post-diluvian 
^^^'orld,  had  been,  as  we  have  6ho\vn,  the  source  of  the  legend 
^nite  similar,  relating  to  the  columns  of  Thoth  or  Seth  in  the 
^«uid  of  Siriad,  to  which  the  Pseudo-Manetho  alludes.  Josephus 
^^ys  that  these  pillars  existed  even  in  his  time;  and  here  we 
t>«lieve  to  have  again  a  Babylonian  tradition  attaching  itself  to 
real  fact,  which  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  fragment  ox  the  Bar- 
(inscribed  cylinder)  of  Nabunahid,  discovered  at  Mugheir 
ancient  Ur,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  ^  We 
Lm  from  this,  in  effect,  that  when  Sagaraktiyas,  a  king  of  the 
fiiBt  historical  dynasty  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  was  certainly  con- 
"^^mporaneous  with  the  kings  of  the  ancient  empire  in  Egypt, 
^"^constructed  the  pyramidal  temple  of  the  goddess  Ammis, 
^^^Ued  Ulbar,  situated  in  that  part  of  Sippara  known  as  Agani; 
he  made  certain  mysterious  tablets  in  imitation  of  those  carried 
hy  Xisuthrus  from  Larsan  (modern  Senkereh),  his  native  city, 
^^  Sippara;  and  buried  them  under  the  comer  stone  (temin) 
the  temple  Ulbar.  These  tables  were  probably  thought  to 
copies  of  those  that  had  been  buried  at  the  time  of  the  deluge ; 
thus  the  king,  himself  really  historical,  thought  to  give  to 
reconstructed  edifice  a  more  august  consecration,  in  realizing 
^  fabulous  tradition.  In  the  course  of  centuries  these  tables 
^^i^ed  by  Sagaraktiyas  had  become  themselves  famous  and  leg- 
^lary;  they  had  come  to  be  regarded,  probably,  as  the  origi- 
of  those  of  Larsan,  hidden  for  the  first  time  by  Xisuthrus. 

^  .    See  Bev.  G.  Bawlinson's  "Five  Monarchios,"  etc.,  vol.  I,  pp.  145-146. 
^    IB.  PL,  60. 

^^OTE.— Beside  the  ordinary  brick  and  slabs  employed  for  the  inscriptions,  there  were 
~C^rinn  and  barrel,  osed  for  the  same  purpose.  Thoy  take  their  names  from  thoLr  forms. 
**  prism  "  has  an  ootagonal  or  hexagonal  form,  varying  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three 
^tn  height,  made  of   terra  ootta,  or  burnt  clay,  its  plane  surfaces  covered  with  an 
'WIT^^^^^Pg^y  ^«  writing,  often  requiring  a  good  magnifying  glass  to  read  it.    The  "  barrel  " 
^^^  tji  au  respects  similar,  except  that  Its  diameter  was  greater  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
^»  being  exactly  the  form  of  a  barrel,  except  the  flat  surfaces.    The  prisms  and  barrels 
nsoi^y  deposited  hi  the  comers  and  in  the  foundations  of  the  temples. 
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Thus,  at  an  epoch  anterior  to  the  13th  century  before  our  era,  t 
king  Kuri-galzu,  who  appertained  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  dynai 
of  BeroBus,  made  excavations  in  the  mass  of  the  pyramid 
search  of  these  tables,  but  without  success.  Similar  labors  w€ 
undertaken  by  the  kings  of  later  periods,  always  for  the  Bar 
purpose,  yet  with  no  result.  It  was  only  at  the  period  shon 
before  the  reign  of  the  Babylonian  power  that  Nabimahid,  aft 
protracted  efforts,  succeeded  finally  in  discovering  the  tab 
buried  by  Sagaraktiyas."^ 

We  give  below  a  translation  of  the  inscription  of  Nabonidi 
so  far  as  relates  to  these  tables,  following  the  versions  by  Lem 
mant,  Oppert,  and  Menant.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  very  fn 
mentary.     Nabonidus  proceeds  thus: 

"  The  tables  of  Letrsam  had  been  deposited  under  the  com' 
stone  {temin)  of  the  temple  Ulbar,  at  Agani,  in  ancient  tim 
by  Sagaraktiyas,  king  of  Babylon,  and  ^  aram-Sin,  his  son,  i 
predecessors;  they  had  not  seen  the  light  before  the  glorious  d 
of  Nabunahid,  king  of  Babylon.  Kuri-galzu,  king  of  Babyl 
who  preceded  me,  made  search  for  them,  but  he  did  not  find 
corner-stone  of  the  temple  Ulbar,  and  thus  he  made  ^ 
inscription:  'I  have  searched  for  the  comer-stone,  and  I  b 
not*  found  it.'  Assur-akhi-idin  (Asarkaddan),  king  of 
country  of  Assyria,  king  of  legions,  made  search  for  them"  { 
tables). 

Three  lines  wanting,  when  the  text  begins  again  as  foUo"^ 

"Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  son  of  Nabu-pal-C^ 
my  predecessor,  with  the  aid  of  his  army,  searched  for  the  < 
ner-stone  of  the  temple  Ulbar,  and  did  not  find  it.  And  I,  ^ 
bunahid,  king  of  Babylon,  restorer  of  Bit-Saggadhu  and  M 
Tida^  in  my  victorious  years,  adoring  Ishtar  of  Agani,  my  no 
tress,  I  have  caused  a  pit  to  be  excavated.  The  gods  Shan 
and  Bin  directing  me,  I  have  searched  for  the  corner-stone 
the  temple  Ulbar,  for  my  own  happiness.  With  the  constan 
worthy  of  a  king  I  have  directed  my  army  in  the  search  \ 
this  corner-stone,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  during  three  years  (1 
days  ?)  had  opened  a  trench  for  the  excavations.  They  hs 
explored  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  before  and  behind ;  anc 
have  searched,  and  /  have  not  found  it.  Then  they  say:  *^ 
have  searched  for  this  corner-stone,  and  we  have  not  found 
The  tempest  of  waters  has  inundated  everything,  and  has  run 
all." 

There  occurs  now  a  long  fracture  in  the  text,  in  which,  pre 
bly,  the  monarch  gave  the  details  of  a  renewed  search,  for  vf\ 
the  text  becomes  again  partly  legible,  we  read: 

3.    Fragments  Cosmogoniques  de  Berose,  pp.  291-293. 
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"  — the  temple  of  Sin ....  and  thi*  temple ....  of  the  temple 

Ulbar for  the  construction  of  this  temple. . .  .1  have  found 

the  comer-stone  of  the  temple  Ulbar  !  and  have  read  the  name 
of  Sagaraktiyas  at  the  bottom."* 

There  then  follows  the  memorial  inscription  of  Sagaraktiyas, 
copied  by  Nabonidus,  after  which  he  says:  "I  have  replaced  in 
the  foundations  the  Barrel  of  the  East,  the  Barrel  of  the  West, 
and  the  foundation  stone  in  front,"  etc.^  On  account  of  the 
fragmentary  condition  of  Nabonidus'  inscription,  some  mistakes 
have  occurred  in  its  rendering  heretofore.  It  is  certain,  for  in- 
Btance,  that  Naram-sin  was  not  the  son  of  Saga-raktiyas,  but  of 
Sargon,  the  ancient,  king  of  Agane.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  the  name  Saga-raktiyas  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  memorial  cylinder  discovered  and  copied  by  Nabonidus.^ 
But  Saga-raktiyas  is  placed  several  reigns  after  Kuri-galzUj 
even,  by  Mr.  Smith ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
tables  of  Larsam  were  deposited  in  the  foundations  of  the  tem- 
ple Ulbar  by  Sargon,  the  father  of  Naram-sin. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  extract  from  Mr.  Lenormant 
that  he  regards  the  tables  of  Larsam  as  pure  inventions,  on  the 
part  of  Sagaraktiyas,  being  led  to  this  conclusion,  perhaps,  from 
the  fact  that  Nabonidus  does  not  state,  so  far  as  the  fragments 
of  his  inscription  enable  us  to  judge,  that  he  actually  found 
these  tables.     He  merely  copies  the  private  inscription  of  Saga- 
n^tiyas.     But   Nabonidus   does  speak  of   the  "Barrel  of  9ie 
East  and  the  Barrel  of   the  West."     If  the  inscription  was 
entire,  it  is  probable  we  should  find  some  express  allusion  to  the 
tables  of  Larsam,  if,  in  fact,  the  two  barrels  are  not  to  be  identi- 
fied'with  them.     It  seems,  moreover,  that  the  tables  of  Larsam 
^ere  deposited,  not  by  Sagaraktiyas,  but  by  Sargon,  the  ancient; 
and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  they  are  not  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Sagaraktiyas.    There  is,  then,  much  uncertainty 
respecting  these  tables.    But  we  cannot  believe  that  a  deception 
"ftd  been  perpetrated,  on  the  part  of   the  ancient   monarch. 
Certainly  Kuri-galzu,  Asarhaddon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Nabon- 
idus, were  sufficient  judges  whether  genuine  sacred  tablets  had 
b^n  deposited  in  the  foundations  of  the  temple  Ulbar,  in  Sip- 
para,the  "City  of  the  Sacred  Books."     But,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  statement  of  Nabonidus  is  positive,  that  the  "Tables  of  Lar- 
^ani  had  been  deposited  under  the  corner-stone  of  tlie  temple 
^bar,  at  Agani,  in  ancient  times,  by  Sargon  (or  Sagaraktiyas), 
Kng  of  Babylon,  and  Naram-sin,  his  son,"  and  this  statement 
was  made  after  his  search  for  the  corner-stone.    Had  there  been 
any  mistake  or  deception  in  the  matter,  he  would  have  discov- 
ered it,  and  so  stated  it.     At  this  early  epoch,  then,  it  is  safe  to 

4.  See  Menant'B  Babylone  et  La  Chald^e,  pp.  25C-257. 

5.  n>id.,p.258. 

6.  See  Mr.  Smith,  in  Tn.  Soo.  Bib.  Arch.,  i,  p.  G6. 
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assume  that  sacred  writings  existed  in  the  valley  of  the  Eup 
tes,  and,  according  to  all  appearances,  they  had  been  hand 
down  from  a  much  earlier  period,  if  not  even  from  the  ant 
luvian  era.  * 

As  regards  the  date  of  Sargon's  reign,  that  is,  the  elder  Sa:^  — 
gon's,  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  Assyriologist- 
The  English  are  accustomed  to  place  him  in  the  16th  cent 
B.  C,  while  the  French,  including  MM.  Lenormant,  Mena 
and  others,  with  much  more  reason,  as  we  believe,  assign  him 
the  period  about  2000  years  B.  C.     They  assign  Sagaraktiyas 
about  the  same  epoch.     Thus,  the  existence  of  sacred  writin 
in  Babyloniv    2000  years  before  our  era,  seems  to  be  quite  w 
established. 

But  we  have  an  important  confirmation  of  the  position 
have  assumed,  in  the  late  discovery  of  the  "Creation  Tablets 
and  the  "Izdhubar  Series,"  or  "Deluge  Tablets,"  by  the  lamente^^^^ 
Mr.  George  Smith.     This  author  believes  that  the  originals  c-     ^^^ 
the  "Izdhubar  Series"  were  written  soon  after  the  death  of  tk^ 
hero,  whom  he  identifies  with  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the  Bab; 
Ionian  kingdom.^     As  this  account  of  the  deluge  formed  pa: 
of  the  sacred  writings,  we  must  assign  the  latter  to  a  peri 
much  earlier,  even,  than  that  of  2000  B.  C.     At  a  later  peri 
however,  and  in  his  "Chaldean  Genesis"  Mr.  Smith  submits  ^ 
chronological  scheme,  in  which  he  assigns  the  origin  of  the  "De 
uge  Tablets"  to  the  epoch  2000  B.  C,  as  the  lowest  date,  and  tb 
"Creation  Tablets"  to  the  era  between  1850  and  2000  B.  C.®    Bu 
these  dates  appear  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  lowest  possible 
out  of  consideration  for  the  ordinary  Biblical  chronology;  it  i 
obvious  that,  in  the  author's  real  opinion,  these  documents  apper- 
tained to  periods  some  centuries  earlier.     It  should  be  stated  in^ 
this  connection  that  the  French  Assyriologists  generally  assign^ 
dates  for  the  early  events  and  personages  some  nve  or  six  centu- 
ries prior  to  those  fixed  by  the  majority  of  the  English  schooL 

It  results,  now,  from  these  investigations,  that  as  early  as  th© 
time  of  Kuri-galzu,  1350  B.  C,  the  Babylonian  monarchs  were 
found  employing  their  armies  searching  for  sacred  writings, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  foundations 
of  a  temple  whicli  had  long  before  fallen  to  a  mass  of  ruins; 
writings,  in  fact,  whose  originals  were  believed  to  have  been 
inherited  from  the  period  before  the  deluge,  and  whose  copies 
dated  from  the  epoch  not  less  than  2000  years  B.  C.  Entirely 
independent  of  this  testimony,  we  trace  the  existence  of  doc- 
uments at  a  period  still  more  ancient,  containing  an  account 
of  the  deluge,  whose  analogy  with  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  same 
events  is  so  strikins^  as  to  enforce  the  conclusion  of  the  common 

7.  Assyrian  Discovories.  pp.  204-207, 

8.  Chald.  Genesis,  pp.  27,  28. 
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ojrigin  of  the  two  narratives.  Then  we  have  the  history  of  the 
ox-eation,  and  of  the  fall  of  man,  exhibiting  the  same  analogies 
in  all  the  details,  between  the  Mosaic  and  Babylonian  accounts, 
cknd  dating  from  about  the  same  epoch.  In  the  two  Babylonian 
documents,  the  one  appertaining  to  the  history  of  the  creation, 
t:lie  other  to  that  of  the  deluge,  the  analogies  with  the  Mosaic 
x"^cord  of  the  same  events  are  so  numerous  and  so  exact,  that  it 
'~  impossible  to  trace  the  two  accounts  to  different  original 
rces.  Hence,  if  we  admit  for  one  an  antiquity  of  2000  years 
"ore  our  era,  we  must  assign  the  same  antiquity  to  the  other. 
is  inconceivable,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  Mosaic 
actually  originated  only  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  from 
date.  One  of  two  positions  has  to  be  assumed  here :  either 
record  was  copied  from  the  other,  or  both  had  been  derived 
finally  and  separately  from  the  same  ultimate  source.  In 
opinion,  for  which,  if  we  had  the  space,  very  substantial 
could  be  given,  the  Hebrew-speaking  Semites  had  pre- 
one  account,  and  the  Assyro-Babylonians  another,  both 
ing  been  derived  from  one  and  the  same  original  source. 
owever  this  may  be,  that  Abraham,  before  his  departure  from 
',  on  the  lower  Euphrates,  was  familiar  with  documents  whose 
<^on tents  were  subsequently  known  under  the  form  they  take  in 
book  of  Genesis,  seems  fully  established  by  facts  with  which 
very  Assyriologist  is  familiar.  Thsit  papyri  were  in  use  at  this 
trly  period  is  suflSciently  evident  from  the  investigations  of  both 
jv.  A.  H.  Sayce  and  Dr.  Talbot.®  That  the  Abraliamites,  there- 
j,  possessed  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  before  their  depart- 
xire  from  Ur,  is  not  at  all  improbable.  The  book  of  Genesis  is 
made  up  of  three  chief  narratives.  First,  The  history  of  the 
creation  and  of  the  fall,  accompanied  with  the  antediluvian 
genealog}'.  Second,  The  account  of  the  deluge  and  of  the  settle- 
laents  or  the  posterity  of  Noah,  the  construction  of  the  tower, 
etc.  Third,  The  history  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  of 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  till  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  subject  matter  included  under  the  first  and  second  heads 
DiuBt  have  been  familiar  to  Abraham,  if  from  no  other  than  from 
the  Babylonian  sacred  writings,  whose  existence  in  his  time  is 
DOW  a  matter  of  fact.  The  matter  included  under  the  the  third 
J^  must  have  been  familiar  to  Moses,  if  the  family  of  Abra- 
^^  had  kept  the  least  account  of  their  varied  fortunes,  and  if 
^immediate  posterity  had  done  the  same;  and  it  is  impossible 
^t  they  should  not  have  done  so.  Thus,  Moses  had  at  his  com- 
°^d,  beyond  any  doubt,  all  the  materials  that  we  find  to-day 
®^bo^ied  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  this  book,  therefore,  un- 
doubtedly dates  from  the  time  of  Moses. 

9.     ft^  T„  goo  3ib.  Arch.,  i,  pp.  343-315,  and  iii,  pp.  430-437. 
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RECENT  EXPLORATIONS  IN  GREECE.* 

Archaeological  researches  in  classic  Greece  have  taken  a  new 
impulse  within  the  past  year  or  two.  Two  societies  are  actively 
at  work  there;  one,  the  "Greek  Archaeological  Society,"  and 
the  other  the  "German  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens." 

Several  small  caves  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Naupia.  These  resembled  in  form  the  so-called  treasuries  at 
Mykenae,  but  were  much  smaller.  Other  tombs  also  have  dis- 
closed skeletons,  vases,  and  human  images,  also  resemblinff  those 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann.  The  tombs  are  none  oi  them 
more  than  ten  feet  square  or  seven  high. 

The  Greek  Archaeological  Society  is  about  to  undertake  regu- 
lar excavations  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that 
these  excavations  are  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  early  Egyptian 
settlement  of  Argolis.     The  same  society  has  also  purchased  a 
large  number  of  houses  on  the  sites  of  ancient  Eleusis  and  W" 
phos,  in  order  to  commence  excavations  there.     The  German 
Archaeological   Society  has  opened  an  arched  rock  tomb  ^ 
Acharnae.    In  it  were  found  a  large  number  of  articles  in  gold) 
silver,  bronze,  ivory,  glass,  terra  cotta,  also  similar  to  those  io^^ 
at   Mykense.     There   was  discovered   neither  iron,  coins,   ^^^ 
inscriptions — proof  that  the  treasures  found  in  the  tomb©  ^^ 
Mykenae  belonged  to  the  same  age. 

Not  a  single  image  in  clay  was  found,  showing  that  the  f^^^ 
clay  images  found  at  Mykenae  above  the  treasures,  belong^^*^ 
a  later  period. 

The  Lion  of  Charoneia,  This  noble  work  of  ancient  sc^'^^P' 
ture,  far  superior  to  the  famous  Thorwaldsen  lion  at  Luc^^^ 
has  for  many  years  been  in  fragments,  near  its  pedestal.  ^^® 
Greek  Archaeological  Society  is  now  taking  measures  to  put  the 
fragments  together,  and  to  restore  the  colossal  monument  to  ^^ 
place. 


CLEOPATRA'S   NEEDLES.f 

The  remarkable  obelisks  which  have  been  known  to  the  woyj| 
under  the  singular  cognomen  of  Cleopatra's  needles,  and  wbif*^ 
are  now  being  removed,  one  to  England  and  the  other  to  ^^ 
United  States,  have  a  much  more  interesting  archaeological  in^^^ 
est  than  is  generally  supposed.  ^* 

They  were  taken  from  the  celebrated  quarries  at  Syene,  •^j? 
were  like  others,  constructed  in  the  usual  tapering  form  syml^^^ 
izing  the  sun's  rays.     The  material  of  which  they  are  compo0^ 


♦From  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  I,  No.  1. 
f  BrugBch'B  Egypt,  Appendix. 
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a  rose  colored  granite.  Pliny  states  that  they  were  trans- 
ported to  the  Nile  with  the  aid  of  flat  bottomed  boats,  floating 
in  canals  especially  prepared  for  that  purpose.  It  is  supposed 
tliat  they  were  afterwards  erected  to  their  place  by  making  a 
groove  at  their  base,  in  which  they  might  turn  as  a  hinge,  and 
tlieri  building  a  mound  of  earth,  which  increased  in  size  as  the 
tx>p  of  the  shaft  arose,  until  the  monument  stood  erect. 

They  were  originally  set  up  by  Thothmes  III,  one  of  Egypt's 
greatest  rulers,  at  Heliopolis,  or  the  City  of  the  Sun,  as  early  as 
16O0  B.  C. 

They  were  transported  to  Alexandria  under  Tiberias,  and  set 
n.p  in  front  of  Caesar's  temple,  where  they  obtained  the  name 
■^w^liich  they  bear.  The  name  was  given  to  them  because  of  a 
t;rstdition  that  they  were  removed  to  Alexandria  during  the 
reign  of  Cleopatra. 

The  obelisk  removed  to  England  is  68  ft.  5  inches  high,  and 
oontains  on  its  two  faces  hieroglyphs  expressive  of  the  titles  of 
Thothmes  III;  on  the  other  two  Ramses  II  has  added  his 
O'WTi,  illustrating  only  the  pomp  and  vainglory  of  these  mon- 
a^rchfi,  but  absolutely  destitute  of  historical  information.  The 
other  obelisk  still  standing  contains  many  similar  inscriptions, 
luid  was  erected  by  the  same  monarch. 

The  significance  to  the  Bible  student  which  these  remarkable 
monoliths  possess,  is  not  so  much  in  their  inscriptions  or  their 
form  as  in  the  fact  that  they  were  probably  standing  in  front  of 
the  great  temple  to  the  Sun  when  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt. 
They  also  remind  us  of  the  two  pillars  Jochin  and  Boaz,  which 
Solomon  erected  in  front  of  his  temple.  Such  obelisks  were 
J^ways  erected  in  pairs,  and  were  the  most  common  and  prom- 
inent symbols  of  worship  at  the  east. 


A  BURIED  TEMPLE  AND  PALACE. 

The  second   Assyrian  expedition,  which  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  brought  to  light  some  interesting  things. 
CJommencing  operations  on  the  mounds  of  Nineveh,  Mr.  Rassam 
succeeded  in   exploring  a  site  which  was  regarded  as  forbid- 
den ground.    This  was  the  mound  of  Nebby  Tunus,  the  sup- 
posed tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah.     In  this  mound  he  discov- 
^^^  remains   of   places  erected  by   Esarhaddon    and    Senna- 
^©rib.     His  labors  on  the  mounds  of  Nineveh  have  resulted  in 
•"©  recovery  of  a  large  number  of  inscriptions,  many  of  extreme 
^terest.     Passing   southward,  he  visited  Nimroud,  where  he 
^ttnued  his  labors  in  the  Temple  of  Venus.     This  building, 
^hich  he  discovered  in  his  former  expedition,  was  now  thor- 
^^ghly  examined,  and  found  to  be  a  large,  open  temple,  con- 
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taining  shrines  of   several  deities.     There  were  also  found  ^ 
a  number  of  seats  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  forming  a  centr  te 

aisle  from  the  chief  altar.     The  plan  now  recovered  seems  "to 

favor  the  idea  of  its  having  been  a  species  of  forum  where  reli  _g- 

ious  and  other  councils  were  held.    The  explorations  in  Assyi^  ia 

have  discovered  many  valuable  monuments.     Mr.  Bassam  e.  x- 

tended  his  operations  into  fields  untouched  since  the  time  of  S  ^r 
A.  H.  Layard's  expedition,  and  he  was  able  to  carry  out  a  8er( 


of  explorations  on  the  mounds  of  ancient  Babylon.     Here  h.       is 
discoveries  have  been  most  brilliant.     In  a  mound  hitherto  lu 
touched  he  discovered  a  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s,  with  ricl 
enamelled  columns,  beams  of  Indian  wood,  and  every  indii 
tion  of  havino;  been  a  most  splendid  edifice.    His  excavations . 
the  mound  of  the  Birs  Nimroud,  the  site  of  the  supposed  Towc 
of  Babel,  has  proved  that  the  destruction  of  this  great  edifies^ 
was  due,  not  to  lightning  or  hostile  attack,  but  to  a  volcan^Sc 
eruption,  which  had  torn  and  shattered  the  edifice. 


-•-♦- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

INDIAN    VILLAGE    IN    KANSAS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian: 

Dear  Sir:  In  eariy  days  I  became  very  much  interested  in 
the  Indian,  through  Cooper's  Leatherstocking  Tales. 

In  1857  I  became  a  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Pawnee  vil- 
lage near  the  Platte  river,  in  Nebraska;  which  seems  to  answer 
well  to  the  locality  where  Cooper  brings  his  hero,  LeatherstocK' 
ings,  to  his  end. 

My  early  interest  induced  close  observation  of  the  habitflf 
manners,  structures,  etc.,  of  the  "Noble  Pawnee."  Need  I  say 
my  admiration  was  soon  largely  mixed  with  other  impressions? 
In  mechanics  and  arts  on  artistic  work  I  found  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  savageism  and  high  art. 

As  a  savage,  his,  or  rather  her,  moccasin  was  an  illustration 
(as  the  squaw  was  the  moccasin  maker,  as  well  as  general  laborer). 
So  low  was  their  skill  in  the  structure  of  the  moccasin,  as  to  make 
them  objects  of  scorn  and  derision  to  all  the  neighboring  tribes, 
and  the  intense  contempt  which  members  of  other  tribes  would 
throw  into  the  word  "  Pawnee, "  when  pointing  to  a  Pawnee 
moccasin  must  be  heard  to  be  realized.    Yet  these  same  Pawnee 
squaws,  on  tlieir  Buffalo  robes  would  outline  birds  and  beasts, 
squares  and  triangles  of  three  and  four  feet  lines  with  a  free, 
unguided  hand  by  rule  or  measure,  with  a  most  astonishing  ex- 
actness. 
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^ifl  Tillage  was  in  one  respect,  and  one  only,  an  expression 
irt,  and  this  was  in  the  selection  of  the  material.  The  vil- 
e  was  built  on  the  left  bank  of  Pawnee  creek,  a  few  rods 
)ve  its  discharge  into  the  Platte.  It  consisted,  at  the  time,  of 
een  wigwams  from  twenty  up  to  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
in  material  was  cedar  poles.  The  poles  were  placed  on  the 
3nmference  of  the  circle  bounding  the  wigwams,  with  the 
jer  ends  on  the  ground  and  the  tops  converging,  leaving  an 
tning  in  the  center,  for  the  smoke  to  escape  from  a  fire  in  the 
ter  of  the  wigwam  below. 

or  a  sixty  foot  wigwam  the  poles  were  placed  on  the  ground 
Dty-four  to  thirty  inches  apart,  taking  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
poles  each,  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length,  and  being  con- 
1  in  a  small  circle  at  the  top.  And  these  poles  for  each 
jvam  were  (and  in  that  respect  every  wigwam  was  the  same) 
uch  an  exact  size  that  no  perceptible  difference  could  be 
.  These  poles  were  obtained  almost  entirely  from  islands 
le  Platte  river;  the  annual  fires  almost  entirely  destroying 
1  elsewhere,  and  to  obtain  sixty  or  seventy  of  one  exact  size 
t  have  often  caused  immense  labor  and  travel, 
fter  the  poles  were  erected,  willows  and  like  slender  growths 
J  woven  in  between  them,  from  bottom  to  top.  Then  a  few 
es  thickness  of  prairie  grass  outside  of  the  willows,  and  then 
hed  off  with  a  coat  of  dirt  suflSciently  thick  and  compact  to 
.  the  grass  in  place  and  make  the  wall  tight  and  warm.  An 
ling  or  door  was  left  for  ingress  and  egress,  over  which  robes 
dns  were  hung,  and  many  of  them  had  protective  inclosures 
m  entrance  to  these  doore.  The  inclosure  was  generally  of 
)le  walls  of  matted  or  woven  hazel  bush,  and  filled  in,  as 
as  covered  over  with  grass.  These  passages  would  extend 
1  ten  to  twenty  feet,  often  with  turns  or  angles  in  its  direc- 
,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind, 
.n  elevated  level  embankment  of  about  ten  inches  in  height 
some  thirty  inches  in  width  extended  around  the  wigwam 
ie  the  wall,  where  the  Indian,  wrapped  in  his  robe  or  blan- 
laid  him  or  herself  to  sleep.     Yours  truly, 

A.  L.  Child,  M.  D. 


— •■^ 


M  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian: 

)ear  Sir:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  enclosed  a 
e  drawing  of  a  specimen  which  has  recently  come  into  my 
session,  and  which  I  saw  about  two  weeks  ago  at  a  loan  exhi- 
3n  at  Canton.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  specimen  of  prehistoric 
in  the  way  of  sculpture.  I  have  not  seen  the  former  owner; 
negotiations  for  its  purchase  having  been  made  through  an- 
T  party,  but  all  I  know  of  its  history  at  present  is  that  it 
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was  found  by  the  grandfather  of  the  old  man  from  who 
purchased,  and  had  remained  in  the  family  till  now,  ^ 
old  man,  having  no  children  to  leave  it  to,  was  prevail 
for  a  moderate  consideration,  to  part  with  it.  I  hav( 
for  the  details  of  its  history,  and  if  so  fortunate  as  to  ^ 
will  send  them  to  you  at  once.  The  material  is  a  nodul 
ney  iron  ore,  pronounced  such  by  good  authority.  Tl: 
cut  in  relief;  the  nose  and  one  cheek  have  been  n 
slightly  by  the  corroding  effect  of  time  or  rough  hand 
the  chin  is  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  but  beyond  this 
imen  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  ;  the  fac 
defined,  as  you  will  see  by  the  profile  view.  From  the 
to  the  boundary  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  radiate  s 
of  short  parallel  lines,  and  tlie  forehead  is  spanned  by 
that  look  as  if  they  were  intended  for  wrinkles.  From 
head  to  the  crown  extend  some  ramifying  marks  evic 
tended  to  represent  feathers  or  some  other  kind  of  d 
for  the  head.  It  may  be  that  the  rude  artist  was  perp 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  features  of  his  chief.  I 
chin  is  an  opening  which  runs  through  the  base  of  the  i 
which  I  imagine  to  be  natural,  at  least  it  does  not  hav 
pearance  of  having  been  worked.  It  is  about  an  inch 
quarter  of  an  inch  high,  and  four  and  one-half  incl 
This  drawing  is  half  size.  The  specimen  weighs  tw< 
and  fourteen  ounces,  stands  four  inches  high  and  is  thii 
one-quarter  inches  in  circumference.  The  face  at  th 
part  (the  forehead)  is  one  and  three-quarter  inches  wi< 
(the  face)  is  two  and  three-quarter  inches  long. 

Yours  very  respectfully,     A.  P.  L. 

Massiixon,  March  10th,  1880. 


-•-♦' 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian: 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  notice  that  an  Indian  grave  wa 
few  years  ago  in  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  in 
of  Tioga,  Tioga  county,  X.  Y.  The  bones  were  those 
large  Indian,  and  very  much  decayed.  With  the  bon 
Indian  were  the  bones  of  two  Beavers,  showing  they 
buried  together.  The  skeletons  had  been  partly  thron 
out  by  some  farm  hands,  where  I  foimd  them  some  d 
and  gathered  them  and  sent  them  to  the  Smithsonia 
tion.  Some  days  after  that  I  learn  a  similar  ease  i 
thirty  miles  above  in  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  net 
of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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In  this  connection  T  will  notice  a  singular  former  site  of  an 
Indian  Lodge,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  south  of  here,  in  Wind- 
iwn,  Bradford  county,  Pa.,  it  is  under  the  edge  of  a  shelving 
rock  that  projects  over  seven  or  eight  feet ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
old  red  sandstone.     I  visited  this  place  some  years  ago. 

I  should  have  noticed,  this  place  is  near  the  top  of  a  high  hill, 
abont  a  mile  from  Wappaseney  Creek  and  ten  or  eleven  from 
the  Susquehanna  river.     In  digging  down  by  the  side  of  the 
rock  at  this  place  I  soon  found  the  lower  jaw  bone  of  a  small 
child,  with  part  of  the  teeth  in  their  place,  and  within  a  foot  or 
two,  a  piece  of  pottery  and  bone  bodkin,  also  part  of  a  stem  of 
a  pipe  of  stone,  I  think,  which  I  sent,  with  other  relics,  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Also,  at  this  place  several  pieces  of  river 
clam  shells,  and  some  whole  ones ;    those  shells  had  most  proba- 
bly been  brought  from  the  Susquehanna  river,  as  there  are  none 
in  the  creek,  and  has  not  been  for  the  last  fifty  years.     This 
place  has  been  dug  over  considerable  by  the  people  living  near, 
and  various  implements  found  from  time  to  time — some  fine 
ones.    The  site  of  Indian  lodges  on  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river  are  marked  by  piles  of  roundish  stones,  from  one  to 
seven  or  eight  pounds  in  weight,  and  all  show  marks  of  fire,  and 
in  quantity  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  bushels,  and  a  majority 
of  the  stones  drift  from  the  Oriscany  sandstone,  with  occasion- 
ally a  stone  of  porphyry  and  trap,  some  showing  signs  of  being 
^^eated  often.     It  is  certain  that  the  Indians  were  good  niineral- 
o^sts,  knowing  which  stone  the  hardest  and  which  the  softest 
and  which  would  stand  the  most  heat. 

I  would  notice  I  have  recently  seen  Indian  chisels  only  three 
OT-  four  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  only  one-half  inch  at 
^I^^  thick  end,  made  of  a  greenish  stone,  in  shape  different  from 
^'^^  I  have  before  seen.  Also  a  small  slate-stone,  very  smooth, 
^tiy-eeor  four  inches  long,  two  inches  wide  and  one-eighth  inch 
^Liickjwith  three  holes  through  it  and  three  notches  on  each  side. 

Hichols,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  RoBERT  HoWELL. 


A    RECENT    MOUND. 
'^^^  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian: 

In  September  last  (1879)  I  visited  a  mound  used  as  a  place 

^^  interment  by  the  Potawattomie  Indians.    It  is  located  a  short 

distance  north  of  their  old  village  site,  on  the  Kansas  or  Kaw 

^^er,  some  twenty  miles  west  of  Topeka,  near  Rossville,  on  the 

l^^sas  Pacific  railway.     The  mound,  probably  a  natural  one, 

^niposed  of  clean,  light  colored  sand  with  a  covering  of  soil 

Afoot  deep,  is  situated  on  the  flood  plain  of  the  river  and  some 

lalf  mile  from  it.     lu  size  it  is  about  six  feet  high  and  fifty  or 
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sixty  feet  in  diameter.     By  continued  excavations  in  the  moi^^^ 
for  purposes  of  burial,  the  protecting  covering  of  soil  has  b^^ 
removed  from  the  surface,  and  every  breeze  carries  away  li^J^ 
drifting  snow,  the  sand  composing  the  body  of  the  mound,  ut*^^^ 
a  large  cavity  has  been  formed  by  this  process,  leaving  the  X^ 
mains  exposed  to  view.     These  consist  of  bones,  fragments    ^^ 
cloth,  shoes,  ornaments  of  brass^  silver,  gold  plate,  such  as  e^^' 
rings,  thimbles,  broaches;    also,  8poo7is,  tin  pails,  clay  pip^^? 
fragments  of  crockery  and  glassware,  with  the  remains  of  wood^^^ 
coffins,  together  with  large  quantities  of  beads  of  every  col«^^^ 
scattered  profusely  throughout  the  mound.     The  deposit  of  tF^"^® 
tin  pails  and  spoons  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  tribe  c:::^^ 
Indians  still  continue  to  deposit  food  with  articles  of  use  an^^^ 
ornament  with  their  dead,  as  did  their  predecessors,  the  ancienr^^^^ 
Mound  Builders.  H.  B.  Case. 

McKay,  Ohio,  June  29, 1880. 


^n 


ANCIENT  GRAVES  IN  KENTUCKY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian: 

Dear  Sir:     I  received  your  note  of  October  16th,  1876,  oi 
the  subject  of  antiquities  of  State  of  Ohio;  in  reply  can  say  tlur-^^ 
in  our  immediate  locality  there  are  only  about  four  elevatefc*^ 
earthworks  left  intact.     During  my  early  recollection  of  thiSj,-^^' 


my  native  cqpmty,  there  were  as  many  as  twenty  elevations  oi 
mounds,  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  from  twenty  to  sixty  feetT^  ' 
in  diameter;  all  located  on   the   highest  points  of  land,  from 
three  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio 
river;  the  one  farthest  from  the  Ohio  river  (about  five  miles) 
was  of  late  converted  into  a  family  btlrial  place.      This  is  the 
largest  of  any  one  of  the  mounds  in  my  knowledge,  and  is  in 
perfect  condition,  except  probably  three  graves  in  the  top.    It  is 
covered  with  a  growth  of  small  trees,  and  is  probably  sixty  feet 
at  the  base,  and  well  projx^rtioned.     In  excavating  for  the 
graves,  about  one  year  past,  I  only  required  the  use  of  a  spade, 
as,  after  penetrating  the  soil,  I  found  loose  loam,  very  fine,  without 
clods.     I  know  of  one,  the  base  of  which  is  laid  with  flat  lime- 
stone ;  it  never  w^iis  explored  beneath  the  stone,  which,  from  ap- 
pearances, originally  laid  on  the  'earth's  surface,  but  it  has  been 
plowed   down.     Eight  miles   from   this  city  on  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  Ohio  river,  there  is  a  farm  which,  from  all  appear- 
ances, must  have,  at  one  day,  been  used  as  a  place  of  burial;  at 
the  present  day  the  vaults  are  quite  perceptible  in  the  face  of 
the  bluffs  as  they  give  way  to  the  river;  all  of  which  send  forth 
relics,  pottery,  flint,  arrow  points,  bone  implements,  stone  ves- 
sels,  and  all  exhibit   charcoal   and  bones  of  the  dead.     The 
vaults  have  more  or  less  common  blue  limestone  in  them; 
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all  evidently  have  been  subjected  to  great  heat  There  are  also 
many  parts  of  bones  of  elk  and  deer,  as  well  as  large,  perfect 
teeth,  tasks  of  bear,  large  wolf,  and  many  other  animals  now 
extinct.  M.  A.  Gavitt. 

MadlKm,  Ind.,  Nov.  8, 1878. 


THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    INDIAN. 
2*o  (kt  BdUor  of  the  Am&riean  Antiquarian: 

Tour  postal  card  and  letter  were  duly  received.  My  time 
has  been  so  fully  occupied  that  I  could  scarcely  gather  up  the 
Jtems'  and  place  them  in  proper  form  for  an  article  in  your  very 
interesting  and  useful  pamphlet. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  as  you  are  already 

Aware,  has  occupied  much  of  my  time  for  many  years.     At  the 

present  moment  there  appears  to  be  a  conflict  on  the  question 

of  the  possibility  of  civilizing  the  race,  and  admitting  them  as 

citizens.     My  impression,  since  my  visit  to  the  Territory  of 

Alaska,  has  been  that  the  tribes  on  this  coast  originally  came 

from  China.     There  are  several  facts  I  have  observed  that  have 

led.  me  to  this  conclusion: 

Jtrst.  Recent  discoveries  in  Washington  Territory.  In 
digging  through  a  bank  for  the  North  r^acific  Railroad  was 
found  an  altar  of  Josh  which  was  inscribed  with  characters  such 
*8  are  found  in  his  temples  in  China,  causing  considerable  excite- 
inent  among  the  Chinese  workmen. 

Quantities  of  beeswax,  as  late  as  1846,  were  found  washed  out 
of  the  sand  that  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  buried  for 
J^gee.  This  fact  could  have  but  little  weight  in  this  statement 
^^ad  not  the  recent  action  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean  changed  the 
channel  of  the  great  Columbia  river  and  undermined  and  washed 
away  trees  of  a  hundred  or  more  yeai*s  growth  and  exposed  logs 
buried  in  the  sands  beneath  the  forests  now  old  and  in  decay. 

Second.  *In  1843,  a  Chinese  junk  was  lost  on  this  coast,  three 
young  men  were  saved,  taken  to  England,  educated  and  sent  back 
to  their  country ;  previous  to  that  date  Chinese  vessels  had  been 
wrecked  upon  this  coast. 

ITiird.  The  form,  physiognomy,  traits  of  character,  and  color. 
These  resemblances  are  as  prominent  between  the  Indian  and 
Chinaman  as  they  are  between  any  race  of  Europeans  that  come 
to  our  country. 

Fourth.   Resemblance  in  traits  of  character.   For  seven  years 

past  I  have  had  from  four  to  twelve  Chinamen  in  my  employ 

constantly,  and  during  the  whole  time  over  forty  different  ones. 

Yott  will  bear  in  mind  that  for  the  first  six  years  of  my  residence 

in  Oregon,  I  worked  with  Indians,  from  1836  to  1842,  and  had 

*8et  page  40,  Gray's  History  of  Oregon. 
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them  in  my  employ,  on  the  Columbia  and  Iroquis  rivers,^ 
over  six  years  more.     During  the  whole  time,  I  say  unhesi 
ingly  that  I  have  had  less  diflSculty  and  less  perplexity  in  d< 
ing  and  working  Indian  and  Chinamen  than  I  have  had 
working  French,  English,  Irish  or  American;    they  have 
been  under  my  supervision  and  in  my  employ  about  in  eci 
proportions,  in  number  and  time.      The  Indian  and  Chinan 
are  alike  in  patient  endurance  in  labor  and  in  disposition, 
cept   the   Indian's  wildness,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
unbounded  country  which  he  inhabits,  and  the  confined  lin 
of  the  Chinaman's  country,  and  the  arbitrary  laws  by  which 
governed,  otherwise  I  discover  no  difference  in  the  two  racee 
disposition  and  in  action. 

As  to  their  moral  or  religious  disposition.  The  Chinair 
adheres  to  Josh,  and  has  a  feast  over  the  cooked  or  carefu 
roasted  pig;  his  charm  is  the  Josh  paper,  the  fire-cracker,  1 
chickens  and  sweetmeats,  the  latter  given  to  the  dead  as  a  s 
rifice.  The  Indian  has  his  Totems,  the  eagle,  the  be« 
beaver,  wolf  and  the  musk-rat;  the  horse,  canoes,  blankets  a 
cooking  utensils  go  to  the  dead  as  a  sacrifice.  The  former  i 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  superior  to  the  latter,  yet  the  lat 
count  readily  into  the  number  of  thousands.  The  Chinaman  1 
a  J)rinted  language,  and,  as  a  nation,  is  more  extensive  and  anifo 
in  his  knowledge  of  his  language.  The  Indian  has  not,  but  1 
occupied  his  successive  generations  in  hunting  and  exploring  1 
vast  continent  upon  which  his  frail  bark  was  wrecked  in  < 
ages  past.  Yours  respectfully, 

Olney  P.  O.,  Clatsop  Co.,  Jan.  29, 1880,  ^ *  H«  ^R-^Y 


A  CYCLOPEAN  WALL  IN  A  MOUND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiqitarian: 

In  working  up  my  correspondence  to-day,  I  find  among 
files  a  postal  card  from  you,  addressed  to  A.  W.  Redings  f 
dated  April  18,  1878,  asking  information  in  regard  to  "he 
stone"  said  to  have  been  found  in  some  pre-historic  mou 
opened  near  here  on  Blackwater,  in  June  of  the  year  previ< 
At  this  late  date  I  reply,  thinking  that  you  may  not  have  i 
gotten  all  about  the  inquiry. 

There  were  no  hewn  stone  found,  the  masonry  all  beinj 
what  is  known  as  the^V^^  period  of  Cyclopean.  I  send  encu 
a  cut  showing  the  general  outline  of  the  walls  and  some  of 
surroundings.  The  skeletons  were  not  well  preserved  and  ft 
to  have  been  interred  at  periods  of  time  greatly  differing, 
articles  found  were  also  quite  widely  diffused  in  their  ori 
Among  the  shells  found  was  a  large  conch,  partially  djMNi 
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Fig.  2  represents  a  dressed  stone,  somewhat  resembling  a  pot- 
tert  wheel,  but  only  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  ma- 
terial seems  to  be  a  hard  shale.  It  is  nicely  dressed,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  but  has  been  slightly  injured  on  one  edge.  The 
spot  on  top  (in  centre),  resembling  a  hole  is  only  a  depression 
extending  into  the  stone  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  Irregu- 
larities show  that  the  stone  has  been  dressed  with  a  flint  instru- 
ment The  pottery  found  corresponds  in  shape  and  material 
very  closely  to  that  now  used  by  the  Utes  and  other  tribes  on 
the  plains.  The  silver  band  marked  in  the  cut  was  almost  de- 
stroyed by  rust.  The  ornamentation  around  the  rim  was  of  the 
stnjght  Ime  kind,  the  lines  being  parallel  and  inclined  slightly. 
We  hope  ere  long  to  give  these  mounds  a  more  careful  exam- 
ination, and,  should  we  find  anything  of  value,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  report.  Very  respectfully,  Geo.  L.  Osborne. 

Wurensborg,  Mo.,  Jan.  2, 1880. 
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The  CHINESE  WALL  AND  THE  DARK  RACES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  line  between  the  civilized  and  the  uncivilized  races  of 
t]^.«  world  is  one  worthy  of  study.  On  the  Asiatic  continent  it 
t^^-s  been  an  unchanging  point  for  many  centuries.  On  the 
-American  continent  it  is  constantly  varying,  and  has  already 
^IxDost  disappeared. 

Over  two  thousand  years  ago  the  Chinese  wall  was  erected  as 
^  fcarrier  against  the  wild  tribes  of  the  North,  but  that  wall  is 
^"^ ill  the  dividing  line  between  the  civilization  of  that  ancient 
^^Xtpire  and  the  savagery  surrounding;  but  scarcely  three  hun- 
^^»"^d  years  have  sufficed  to  remove  the  border  line  between  the 
-^inerican  culture  and  the  preceding  wildness. 

^e  go  back  in  the  history  of  Asia  as  far  as  we  can  trace  any 

i''^<iord,  and  we  find  that  societv  has  been  almost  stationarv — 

ci^^lization  being  nearly  as  complete  at  that  date  as  at  the  pres- 

«^t  time.     But  as  we  trace  the  history  of  America  we  find 

cVianges  occurring  so  rapidly  as  almost  to  outstrip  the  record  of 

them. 

The  historic  and  the  prehistoric  ages  have  been  separated  at 
the  East  by  three  thousands  of  years,  but  the  West  not  so  many 
bundreds  have  divided  the  periods.  Between  these  two  dates 
Uethe  record  of  the  uncivilized  races  of  the  earth,  and  between 
tke  unchanging  wall  of  China  and  the  changing  line  of  Anieri- 
c^  history,  lies  the  territory  of  many  of  them  at  the  present 
time. 
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The  exploring  party  of  Prof.  Nordenskjold  found  native  tr£  ^ 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia,  which  have  been  unknowi:*^ 
the  world.  Exploring  parties  on  this  continent  are  also  brix 
ing  to  light  the  existence  of  peoples  which  history  has  ne^^ 
declared.  Thus  in  our  day  the  barrier  of  distance  and  the  g** 
of  time  are  spanned  by  the  researches  of  the  Antiquarian  tLi 
by  the  boldness  of  the  great  explorers. 

We  make  a  note  of  the  progress  of  history:  The  unciviliz^ 
races  have  remained  as  they  were  when  first  the  wall  was  erects 
as  a  barrier  against  the  Tartars  of  the  North.  The  civilize 
races  have  spread  from  the  distant  East,  until  now,  having  sm 
rounded  the  globe,  they  are  about  to  meet.  That  wall  so  mark< 
in  its  line  across  the  map,  is  like  the  shadow  on  the  dial — sho^ 
ing  how  the  progress  of  the  world  may  come  around  to  the  sara 
point  again.  Nowhere  else  has  there  been  such  a  mark  upc: 
the  map.  A  dividing  line  once  separated  classic  Greece  fro 
the  wild  Germanic  tribes,  and  regal  Rome  from  the  Goths  am: 
vandal  hordes — but  that  line  rapidly  disappeared,  and  tl 
ancient  civilization  soon  spread  over  modem  Europe.  We  on  ^ 
girded  the  civilization  of  this  land  by  a  similar  line,  but  it  l^ 
disappeared,  and  now  history  only  records  the  barriers  whi^^ 
once  separated  the  civilized  from  the  savage,  while  the  progr^ 
of  the  one  has  already  nearly  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  othe 
If  ever  the  prehistoric  races  are  to  be  known  from  the  livne: 
examples,  the  work  must  soon  be  done,  and  done  mainly  up^ 
this  continent. 

The  great  problem  of  Ethnology  is  before  us.  The  Chiness 
wall  divided  a  Mongolian  race  from  those  of  a  mingled  Mal^ 
and  Mongolian  blood.  The  separation  was,  however,  suflScie^ 
for  both  to  survive.  Those  races  who  have  dwelt  on  either  siS 
of  that  wall  through  all  these  years,  were  equally  tenacious  C 
life,  though  one  was  at  least  partially  civilized,  and  the  othes 
has  always  remained  near  the  original  savage  state,  yet  neithe- 
has  absorbed  or  destroyed  the  other.  If  the  design  of  the  wat 
was  not  literally  accomplished,  yet  virtually  it  has  indeed  been 
the  dividing  line.  We  must  then  ask  the  question  whether  oui 
civilization  will  absorb  or  destroy  the  races  with  which  it  come 
in  contact?  We  notice,  however,  that  the  lines  of  geography  av 
drawn  where  the  lines  of  races  once  existed.  The  modem  ma] 
may  not  now  describe  the  bounds  altogether  of  the  lands  whor 
once  dwelt  the  Assyrian,  Syrian  and  Hebrew  people,  yet  th 
semetic  races  have  so  marked  their  existence  on  the  map  tfai 
we  almost  forget  the  modern  in  the  ancient  boundaries,  faji 
and  Greece  and  Rome  are  still  known  by  their  ancient  Hmif 
Even  Germany,  France  and  Spain  are  the  lands  where  dwelt  ll 
separate  races  in  the  early  historic  days ;  and  Great  Britain  hooMBi 
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with  all  her  civilization  still  continues  the  great  ethnic  lines 
which  mark  the  difference  in  her  population — Saxon,  Celt  and 
Briton  being  still  survivors  on  her  soil. 

The  progress  of  the  world  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Aryan  race.  They  swept  on  down  toward  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  overwhelmed  the  Dravidic  race  and 
covered  the  East  with  a  civilization  peculiarly  their  own.  They 
swept  North  and  West  covering  the  wild  and  spai-sely  settled 
lands  with  the  only  historic  race  that  has  yet  been  known,  and 
the  civilization  of  Western  Asia  and  of  Europe  attest  their 
power.  And  now  it  is  the  great  Indo-European  race  that  is 
sweeping  on  over  this  continent  and  rapidly  filling  it  with  the 
pix)gree8  of  the  ages.     But  here  it  is  to  meet  that  other  grand 

division  of  the  human  familv.     Whoever  the  Turanians  are,  it 

•  •  ' 

^  evident  that  on  this  continent  the  Aryans  and  the  Turanians 
^  meeting  in  all  their  branches,  and  possibly  they  may  meet 
in  all  their  forces. 

The  three  dark  races  of  the  world  are  here  coming  in  contact 
with  the  white,  and  it  is  becoming  a  question  what  is  to  be  their 
fate,  and  what  shall  we  do  with  them.     It  is  maintained  even 
by  some  that  these  belong  to  an  entirely  different  stock,  possibly 
to  another  species  from  the  whites,  who  are  the  possessors  of  the 
Soil    Not  only  are  the  barriers  of  national  prejudice  strong 
^gainst  these  races,  but  it  is  maintained  that  the  law  of  nature 
^    unfavorable    to    their    survival — the    propagation   of    the 
species  resulting  only  in  the  deterioration  and  possible  ultimate 
^destruction  of  the  lower  races,  and  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
But  the  rude  tribes  of  Mongolia  still  survive,  the  Dravidic  races 
tave  not  yet  disappeared,  the  Negroes  which  were  depicted  on  the 
ancient  Pyramids  are  still  existing,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
East  has  made  but  little  progress  toward  either  their  extermina- 
^on  or  their  absorption.     The  Negro,  Indian  and  Mongolian 
wices  are  already  on  this  continent,  and  if  history  proves  any- 
thing, it  proves  that  they  are  not  likely  soon  to  disappear.    The 
only  question  is  whether  we  shall  erect  another  Chinese  wall 
vliich  shall  here  separate  the  civilized  and  the  uncivilized,  and 
80  repeat  the  history  of  the  past.    Miscegenation  may  not  sweep 
the  barrier  of  race  and  blood  away,  but  certainlv  the  wall  of 
prejudice,  and  the  narrow,  circumscribed  view  of  culture  should 
not  erect  those  barriers  which  shall  be  like  the  Chinese  ex- 
periment    The  progress  of  history,  and  the  science  of  ethnol- 
ogy give  their  testimony  to  this  point. 
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swine,  hawks  and  cocks.  Sometimes  even  men  were  ofEered, 
mostly  slaves  and  prisoners  of  war,  for  the  Norsemen,  in  their 
uncultivated  state  were,  in  a  manner,  cannibals.  With  these 
barbarous  people  the  number  nine  was  supposed  to  have  some- 
thing in  it  of  peculiar  sanctity. 

The  Norsemen  had  some  peculiar  letters,  consisting  of  sixteen 
marks  or  characters  called  Runes,  the  origin  of  which  descends 
to  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  signification  of  the  word  Rune, 
mystery,  serves  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  originally  only  a  few 
knew  the  use  of  these  marks,  and  they  were  mostly  applied  to 
charms,  witchcraft  and  enchantments.  They  were  both  plain  and 
artificial ;  with  the  latter,  called  Louremes  (Lou  denoting  secret), 
a  great  superstition  was  connected:  the  priests  believing  that 
they  were  able  by  aid  of  them  to  dull  weapons,  to  stop  thunder 
and  hurricanes,  and  cure  diseases.  When  engraved  on  nails, 
^^ts,  rudders  of  ships,  handles  of  swords,  they  were  supposed 
to  bring  good  success  and  avert  danger.  The  Runes  were  used 
M  communications  in  writing,  being  engraved  on  their  wooden 
tablets,  which  were  sent  away  as  letters,  or  being  used  as  the 
J^cords  of  kings,  genealogical  tablets,  and  the  like.  Inscriptions 
on  stones  were  used  to  preserve  the  memory  of  celebrated  men, 
^  of  noted  events.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  Rune  stones 
^ere  the  Jellystones  in  Southern  Jutland. — History  of  Scandi- 
^^m,  by  Prof.  Paul  C.  Limliny. 


THE   MISTLETOE. 

The  mistletoe  is  seen  in  Europe,  north  from  Sweden  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  America  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Texas. 
^^  is  common  in  the  w^estern  and  southern  counties  of  England, 
^■bere  it  grows  on  various  kinds  of  trees,  especially  the  apple 
^^*^e.  In  cider  districts  it  sometimes  becomes  very  destructive 
^  the  orchards.  It  will  live  as  long  as  there  is  the  least  life  in 
*^©  tree,  and  die  after  it  has  killed  the  trunk  that  sustained  it. 
^^  is  not  supposed  to  geiminate  spontaneously  on  the  boughs,  but 
^^  be  planted  by  birds  that  feed  on  its  berries  in  their  attempt  to 
^^pe  their  bills  from  the  pulp,  thus  attaching  seeds  to  the  bark. 

xhe  species  called  the  sacred  mistletoe,  is  found  more  rarely 

Sowing  on  oak  trees  than  any  other;  hence  that  which  grew  on 
6  oak  was  regarded  with  religious  fervor.  It  was  the  holy 
P^^t  to  the  Druids.  On  the  sixth  day  after  the  appearance  of 
w  crescent  moon,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month,  the  plants 
were  gathered  on  a  priest's  white  robe,  and  distributed  among 
the  people,  and  were  preserved  by  them  as  charms.  In  Northern 
Mythology,  the  mistletoe  represented  Baulder,  the  beautiful,  the 
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loved,  and  the  early  lost.  For  him  the  holiest  Druids  sought;  i^ 
the  most  solemn  ceremonies,  in  the  new  moon,  the  mistletoe  on 
the  consecrated  oak.  The  discovery  of  the  plant  on  the  o^'^ 
was  hailed  with  songs,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  white  bull.  T  lie 
plant  was  gathered  from  the  boughs  with  a  knife  of  gold,  slTl^ 
caught  in  the  white  robe,  and  on  no  account  must  it  fall  to  tli^ 
ground. 


THE  EDDAS. 


"After  a  long  silence  Professor  MiillenhofiF  has  resumed 
publications  on  the  subject  of  German  mythology  in  the  Ze-^t- 
schriftf'dr  deutsches  AltertJiuvi^  in  an  article  of  sixty  pages  ott 
'Sigfrid"8  Ahneii.^     It  is  the  fii-st  of  a  projected  series  on  ^l^e 
NihelunijeU'Sage^   and   aims   at   defending    the   integrity  a'X^^ 
Ursprutiglichkeit  of  the  sage  against  the  recent  destructL  ^e 
criticism  of  Symons,  in  Paul  u.  Braune's  ^  Beitrdge^  (iii  20^3- 
303).     Any  resume,  however  brief,  of  such  an  article  would  £^^ 
exceed  our  limits.     The  author's  reputation  as  an  investigator      ^ 
so  high  that  no  utterance  of  his  will  fail  to  receive  careful  att^^  ^' 
tion.     So  far  as  we  are  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  ^^=^® 
must  think  that  Symons  and  MuUenhoff  are  both  correct  in  prC--  ^" 
ciple ;  the  former  in  maintaining  that  the  component  parts   -    ^* 
the  Eddas  are  of  very  unequal  value,  and  that  the  present  o®^^^ 
of  the  Edda-scholar  is  to  ascertain  with  reasonable  precision  t^^^ 
several  degrees  of  UrspriingUchkeit ;  the  latter  in  claiming  f^^^ 
the  Sigfrid-sage  in  particular  the  highest  antiquity  and  a  dl  -^^ 
tinctively  German  (i.  e.  Continental)  origin.     MiillenhofE's  ait  '^^  ^ 
cle  discusses  with  singular  acuteness  a  number  of  the  knottie 
points  in  the  IIeldensagi\  and  is  unquestionably  the  most  valu 
ble  essay  that  has  appeared  for  many  years. 

"Even  since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  additional^ 
evidence  of  the  danger  of  trusting  too  much  to  the  Eddas. 
a  recent  number  of  the  Aoadeitiy  (Nov.  29)  Mr.  Sweet  gives  an 
extract  of  Bugge'S  recent  paper  on  the  composition  of  the  Eddas. 
Prof.  Bugge  holds  that  the  greater  part  of  them  is  not  of  com- 
mon German  origin  at  all,  but  bonx)wed  through  the  English- 
Celts  from  Greco-Iioman  or  Jewish-Christian  sources.      Thus, 
the  Baldermyth,  usually  regarded  as  the  bright  peculiar  flower 
of  Scandinavian  mythology,  is,  according  to  Bugge,  a  curiously 
modified  version  of  the  Greek  Paris-legend.      A.  Bang,  aUo, 
maintains  that  the  Voluspa,  instead  of  being  the  most  archaic 
embodiment  of  German  belief,  is  only  an  adaptation  of  the  Latin 
pseudo-Sibylline  prophecies.     It  is  evident  that  we  shall  proba- 
bly have  to  reconstruct  our  entire  system  of  Germanic  mvtli- 
ology." — The  Nation, 
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GRIMM'S  LAW. 

This  law  relates  to  the  change  of  consonants:  a  certain  con- 
sonant in  Greek  becomes  another  in  English,  while  it  is  still 
produced  by  the  same  organs  of  speech,  and  in  high  (Tcrman 
still  another.  There  are  three  classes  of  consonants  subject  to 
interchange:  labials,  dentals,  and  gutturals.  Each  one  of  these 
ci>iitain8  three  consonants,  f,  b  and  p,  th,  d  and  t,  and  h,  g  and 
t-  These  consonants  pass  into  one  another.  That  which  is 
merely  aspirate  in  Greek  and  Latin,  becomes  soft  in  English, 
and  hard  in  the  old  high  German,  f  becoming  b,  and  b,  p.  The 
dental  series  th  in  Greek  and  Latin  becomes  d  in  English  and 
t  in  German.  In  the  guttural  series  h  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
becomes  g  in  English  and  k  in  German.  Thus  we  have  the 
^^tinfagus  becoming  buch,  and  in  high  German  puoc/te;  also, 
^too  becomes  teach  in  English  and  zigi  in  high  Ciennan.  Tego 
^  English  is  thatch,  and  in  old  high  (lerman,  dxoechan. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Philology  has  an  article 
on  some  applications  of  this  law  which  is  quite  interesting.  It 
appears  that  the  late  Prof.  IMurray  had  come  almost  to  discard 
the  law,  and  to  doubt  almost  the  discovery,  and  the  author  of 
thiB  article  says,  that  the  uniqueness  of  it  luis  been  made  more 
prominent  than  there  is  ground  for. 

]Mr.  Douse,  in  "Grimm's  Law;  a  Study — London,  1876,"  has 
»8  we  understand,  carried  the  law  of  Phcmetic  changes  so  far  as 
to  bring  doubt  upon  the  law  itself.    The  attempt  has  been  made 
to    explain  the  changes,  the   mutes  in  the  different   Indo-Eu- 
Topean  languages,  such  as  the  C'lassical,  the  old  Teutonic  and 
the  High  German — and  some  have  imagined  that  they  could 
find  the  missing  link  by  which  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  sounds.     It  has  ])een  imagined,  too,  that  the  circular 
movement  existed,  the  sonants  shifting  to  surds,  the  surds  to 
wpirates  and  the  aspirates  to  sonants  again.     Mr.  I^randt,  the 
wthor  of  the  article,  thinks  that  the  shifting  is  not  circular,  but 
pelieves  that  shifting  of  one  consonant  to  another  or  the  unvoic- 
^^  of  sonant*  and  the  changing  of  the  point-stop  d^  voiced  to 
tte  point-stop  voiceless  ^,  and  other  operations  of  the  law  may 
w  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  causes.     Doubtless  the  influence  of 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Germany  may,  as  Dr.  Murray  suggests, 
be  thus  recognized,  and  so  the  discussion  of  this  question  comes 
properly  under  the  province  of  ethnology,  and  should  be  studied 
in  the  light  of  the  ethnological  changes  and  characteristics.    The 
phonetic  history  of  language  is  but  an  ethnical  history  in  itself. 
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THE  MOQUIS. 

The  Moquis  are  a  tribe  of  semi-civilized  Indiaiis  in  No: 
eastern  Arizona.     They  form  nine  families  or  clans,  the  De^^^^ 
Sand,  Water,  Bear,  Hare,  Prairie  Wplf,  Rattlesnake,  Toba 
and  Reed  Grass.     The  hereditary  chief  belongs  to  the  D 
clan. 

They  are  exclusively  an  agricultnral  people,  raising  gwu- 
vegetables,  fruits  and  cotton.     They  have  some  donkeys,  sh^ 
and  goats.     They  reside  in  several  villages  situated  on  blim 
from  200  to  500  feet  high,  viz. :  Taywah  (Tegua),  Sechomai 
Jualpi  (Gualpi),  Meshonganave,  Shungopave  (Xungopavi),  a 
Oraibi. 

Their  houses,  like  those  of  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  s 
built  in  terraced  stories,  and  reached  by  ladders.  They  are  -^:>f 
stone,  laid  in  mud.  The  rafters  are  of  logs,  with  poles  crossii  »-^> 
covered  with  rushes  and  clay;  I  he  floors  are  of  earth.  Th^Sfj 
knit,  weave  and  spin,  making  blankets  and  women's  robes,  whi  ^cjli 
they  trade  with  other  tribes.  They  use  no  intoxicating  dric^J^* 
The  men  wear  blankets,  shirts  and  leggings  of  dressed  skir^-S ; 
the  women,  a  woven  tunic,  with  shawl  or  blanket.  Before  mr"wy' 
riage  the  latter  wear  their  hair  in  two  rolls,  like  horns,  at  t-lKi^ 
side  of  the  head,  and  after  marriage  in  two  rolls  at  the  side  o* 
the  face.  They  were  first  visited  by  Europeans  in  1540  ("•^^^ 
Coronado),  wlio  probably  left  sheep  and  other  domestic  ani 
among  them,  which  they  preserved.  The  Franciscans,  at 
early  day,  established  missions  among  them,  but  during  t^^^ 
rebellion  of  10 SO  the  priests  were  killed  or  expelled. 

In  1723  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  tried  in  vain  to  reconqi*-^*' 
them.  When  they  first  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tl^^ 
United  States  they  were  estimated  at  8,000;  but  the  ravages  ^^ 
the  small-pox  in  1855-6,  and  of  famine  in  1866-7,  has  reau(r^^ 
them  down  to  about  1,600. 


ARCH/EOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

MUSEUMS.* 

The  museum  at  Btx^lak,  near  Cairo,  has  the  finest  Egypti 
collection  in  the  world.     It  has  been  repaired  and  re-decorated^ 
Mariette  Boy,  who  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Pasha, 
been  engaged  in  re-arranging  its  contents.     It  is  said,  however, 
that  alK)ut  100  scarabs  have  been  recently  stolen  from  it,  and  the 
suspicion  is,  considering  the  archaeological  value  of  such  artidieS| 
that  some  educated  men  may  have  committed  the  theft. 

*W«  M>»  iudebt«il  to  tbo  Amfriicnn  JLrt  Rtvitw  for  many  of  the  faots  eomooraiiig : 
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The  Mnseo  Tibemio,  recently  built  in  the  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Home,  is  to  contain  all  the  objects  of  art  found  in  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  conservatory  of  the  gardens  has 
been  tamed  into  a  gallery  to  hold  the  fine  frescoes  lately  dis- 
covered in  Famesoria. 

The  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  of  M.  AUemant,  com- 
prising 156  bronzes  of  animals,  131  ceramic  statuettes  and  a 
number  of  other  objects,  is  to  be  bought  by  the  city  of  Antwerp 
at  the  price  of  20,000  francs. 

The  Museum  Torlonio,  Rome,  is  for  sale ;  price,  ten  millions 
of  dollars.     It  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  antiques. 

The  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople.  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce 
describes  in  the  Academy  of  September  20,  1879,  the  antiqui- 
ties in  the  museum  at  Constantinople,  consisting  of  objects  from 
Cyprus,  including  the  large  stone  figure  found  by  Gen.  Cesnola 
at  Amathus;  also  the  gold  plates  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
at  Hissarlik,  archaic  Greek  figures,  and  a  charming  male  figure 
in  bas-relief  from  Pella,  in  Macedonia.  Of  great  interest  are  a 
series  of  sculptures  from  Durf ur,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Sayce, 
remind  one  of  Mexican  art. 

A  collection  of  Parisian  monuments  and  antiquities,  the 
greater  part  of  which  have  been  unearthed  in  the  course  of 
excavations  in  the  soil  of  old  Paris,  has  been  opened  in  the 
Hotel  Oamavalet. 

The  dispersion  of  the  collection  in  the  India  museum  has  finally 
been  decided  upon.  The  British  Museum  will  receive  the  series 
of  Buddhist  sculptures,  thus  affording  immediate  comparison 
with  the  remains  of  Assyrian,  Egyptian  and  classic  sculpture. 
Casts  of  these  sculptures  will  be  made  for  the  South  Kensington 
Mufieom. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  Archseology  and  Ethnology  is  now 
open  for  visitors,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  f ulhiess  of  its  col- 
lections in  American  relics.    Among  these  are  a  series  of  articles 
^m  Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.     Models  of  the 
cliff  houses  and  the  ruined  Pueblos  are  exhi])ited.     It  contains 
^lic8  from  caves,  consisting  of   pottery,  bark,  cloth,  ])raided 
^oes  and  other  articles.     There  are  also  implements  of  copper, 
pp€8  and  other  articles  of   stone  from  mounds  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  and  that  peculiar  pottery  from  the  mounds -of  Mis- 
floiiri  and  Illinois,  and  a  very  large  collection  of  articles  from 
the  graves  of  the  Cumberland  Valley.     The  collection  of  pot- 
teiy  and  relics  from  Central  America  and  Mexico  is  also  very 
inBtnicting. 
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The  Peabody  Institate  at  Baltimore  has  lately  received  from 
London  thirty-eight  casts  of  antiques,  including  the  Parthenon 
sculptures.  The  Parthenon  Freize  occupies  the  wall  of  tl^^ 
North  Gallery  and  extends  nearly  around  it.  • 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  has  lately  received  from  Bombay       * 
present  of  nearly  two  hundred  statuettes  designed  to  represef^^r 
the  costumes  of  the  different  castes  and  classes  of  the  people  c:^^ 
India.     These  will  be  deposited  in  the  Art  Museum  at  Boston. 

Among  the  trophies  brought  back  by  Prof.  Stephenson,  o^^^ 
the   Hayden   survey,  from   New   Mexico   to   the    Smithsoniai^^^"^ 
Institution,  are  two  idols,  or  gods,  finely  chiselled  and   lookin^^-^ 
like  Egyptian  specimens.     Tnese  were  probably  brought  int 
the  country  by  the  Spaniards.     Many  specimens  of  pottery  wei  _ 

also  exhumed  which  bear  resemblances  to  the  pottery  found  umzm:  -mn 
the  ancient  ruins  of  the  Old  World.  Buried  towns  and  citie^^^^ea 
are  numerous  in  New  Mexico  and  the  relics  of  a  former  civiliza-.^^  »- 
tion  are  apparently  inexhaustible. 


A  HISTORY  OF  GLASS  * 

The  oldest  specimen  of  pure  glass  bearing  anything  like  ^         a 
date  is  a  little  moulded  lion's  head,  bearing  the '  name  of 
Egyptian  king  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  in  the  Slade  coUectioi 
at  the  British  Museum.      That  is  to  say,  at  a  period  which  ma^. 
be  moderately  placed  as  more  than  2,000  B.  C,  glass  was  m 
only  made,  but  made  with  a  skill  which  shows  that  the  art  wi 
nothing  new.       The  invention  of  glazing  pottery  with  a  film  czzziaor 
varnish  of  glass  is  so  old  that  among  the  fragments  which  bea^^tr 
inscriptions  of  the  early  Egyptian  monarchy  are  beads  possibl^KHy 
of  the  first  dynasty.      Of  later  glass  there  are  numerous  exai 
pies,  such  as  a  bead  found  at  Thebes,  which  has  the  name 
Queen  Hatasoo  or  Hashep,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.      Of  tib==3e 
same  period  are  vases  and  many  fragments.    It  cannot  be  doubt^^^ 
that  the  stor^^  preserved  by  Pliny,  which  assigns  the  credit  dn:^^ 
the  invention  to  the  Phoenicians,  is  so  far  true  that  these  adve^c^- 
turous  merchants  brought  specimens  to  other  countries  fror:>^ 
Egypt.     Dr.  Schleimann  found  disks  of  glass  in  the  excavation^ 
at  Mycenae,  though  Homer  does  not  mention  it  as  a  substance 
known  to  him.      That  the  modern  art  of  the  glass-blower  was 
knowTi  long  before,  is  certain  from  representations  among  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan,  of  the  twelfth 
Egyptian  dynasty;    but  a  much  older  picture,  which  probably 
represented  the  same  manufacture,  is  among  the  half-obliterateid 

*Olas8  Vessels  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.    By  Alexander  Neebitt,  P.  S.  A. 
don :  Chapman  &  Hall.     1878. 
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Bcenee  in  a  chamber  of  the  tomb  of  Thy  at  Sakhara,  and  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  fifth  dyuasty,  a  time  so  remote  that  it  is 
not  possible,  in  spite  of  the  assiduous  researches  of  many  Egyp- 
tologers, to  give  it  a  date  in  years. 

Among  the  most  curious  examples  of  persistence  in  art  are 
the  well-known  Aggry  beads,  which  occur  everywhere  in  Africa, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Asia.     Similar  beads  are  still  made  for 
the  purpose  of  barter  by  glass-makers  in  England  and  Italy; 
yet  they  appear  among  the  oldest  remains  in  many  widely-sepa- 
rated places.     Mr.  Nesbitt  considers  them  Phoenician,  and  sup- 
poses  they  were  made  for  purposes  of  barter  with  uncivilized 
nations,  such  as  the  ancient  Britons.     Glass  beads  of  extreme 
hardness  have  been  found  in  British  graves;  and,  on  analysis, 
'Were  fonnd  to  be  composed  and  colored  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  undoubted  Egyptian  origin.     The  usual  type  is  large, 
not  round,  but  spindle-shaped,  and  marked  with  alternate  in- 
dented bands  of  red  and  blue,  the  colors  being  separated  by  a 
narrow  white  line.     These  beads  are  found  in  England,  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  in  India  and  Germany,  in  Italy  and  Egypt.     They 
*re  particularly  common  in  the  cities  along  the  course  of  the 
Rhine.     The  oldest  specimens  must  be  Egyptian;  but,  in  all 
probability,  the  pattern  was  continued  in  many  distinct  manu- 
factories at  many  different  periods.     Very  analogous  are  little 
'^aaes  of  similarly  indented  patterns ;  but  generally  only  of  blue 
**^d  white,  or  blue  and  yellow.     Mr.  Nesbitt  figures  several, 
*^belling  them  "Ancient  Egyptian  or  Phoenician.'-    One  is  black 
*>i<l  white  only.     Another  is  very  vivid  green,  with  yellow  and 
Wne  zigzags.     These  little  vases  are  common  in  all  the  muse- 
^^ns,  and  are  occasionally  found  in  early  tombs  in  Egypt,  as  well 
•*  in  Cyprus  and  other  Greek  islands.    As  ancient  as  these  little 
^^phorse  and  the  Aggrj^  beads,  are  mosaics,  where  the  process 
^^  manufacture  was  the  union  l)v  heat  of  a  number  of  threads 
*nto  a  rod,  which  could  be  cut  at  any  part  so  as  to  show  the  pat- 
^m.    This  also  was  an  Egyptian  invention,  and  in  the  Boolak 
-^UBeum  are  some  exquisite  specimens  of  the  time,  prob'ably,  of 
J^e  Rameses,  or  more  than  1000  B.  C.     A  little  human-headed 
l^^k  in  the  British  Museum  is  of  this  manufacture.     Another 
^  the  Slade  Collection  presents  a  human  bust,  and  the  hair  is 
^  fine  that  what  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  a  line  of  the  thickness 
^  horsehair,  can  be  magnified  so  as  to  show  that  it  is  composed 
0*  no  fewer  than  nine  threads  of  alternately  transparent  and 
o^^ue  glass.     This  could  not,  of   course,  be  directly  accom- 
plished by  any  human  power,  but  the  glass  must  have  been  ar- 
rtnged  in  larger  pieces  and  the  whole  "  rod  "  drawn  out  till  it 
W  diminished  to  the  required  thickness.    The  artistic  possibil- 
itiflB  of  this  welded  glass  were  infinite,  and  the  Romans  first,  and 
ffterwardB  the  Venetians,  made  great  use  of  it. 
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The  only  glass  relics  found  in  this  country  are  a  few  bea 
which  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  eaa 
traders  for  barter  among  the  Indians.  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman  1 
a  number  of  such  in  his  valuable  collection.  Rev.  F.  G.  Ol 
stead  has  one  which  he  claims  was  taken  from  a  grave  wlxi 
must  have  been  buried  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Colu 
bus.  It  however  has  marks  similar  to  those  described  above 
common  in  Europe  at  different  periods. 


ORIENTAL   NOTES. 


THE  CANON  OF  PTOLEMY  AND  THE  EGIBI  TABLET^ 

The  readers  of  this  journal  will  be  aware  of  the  fact,  t^ 
the  British  Museum  contains  a  collection  of  contract  tal>  - 
appertaining  to  the  House  of  JEgibi,  a  celebrated  banking  S 
of  ancient  Babylon,  whose  affairs  and  interests  were  transmit:: 
from  father  to  son  through  many  generations,  and  during  a  per* 
of  some  80  years,  at  least,  covering  the  reigns  of  several  kii* 
These  documents  are  dated  a  certain  day,  month  and  year  of 
ruling  monarch.  Two  or  three  years  since,  Mr.  M.  St.  C.  E 
cawen  arranged  them  in  chronological  order,  for  the  purposes 
comparison  with  the  received  chronology  of  the  inscription 
but  more  especially  with  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  The  res* 
was  that  the  Egibi  Tablets  were  found  to  agree  exactly  with  t- 
Canon  in  every  particular;  thus  affording  a  most  important  c^ 
firmation  of  it.     {The  Academy^  London,  Jan,  27, 1877,^.  T* 

But,  subsequently,  Mr.  Theoph.  G.  Pinches,  connected  w  '. 
the  Museum,  discovered  an  Egibi  Tablet  dated  the  elever' 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  limit 
w^hose  reign  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  at  7-8  years;  tl 
period  being  that  also  assigned  by  Herodotus.  Mr.  Pinct 
communicated  his  discovery  to  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archae* 
ogy,  Lofidon,  in  a  paper  read  July  2nd,  1878,  in  which  he  J 
marks : 

"This  date  (the  11th  of  Cambyses),  overthrowing  the  perfe 
agreement  of  Mr.  Boscawen's  list  with  the  Canon  of  Ptoleifl 

.  .  .  .  the  author  was  at  first  reluctant  to  accept  on  9 
count  of  the  immber  being  as  may  be  seen  from  the  cuneifcar 
text  above,  so  badly  written.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  th 
tablet,  however,  another  was  discovered,  bearing  the  date  *111 
Tebeh,  8th  year  of  Cambyses,'  making  him  to  reign  eight  jei 
and  three  months,  instead  of  seven  years  and  five  mon^ba.  • 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  & 
of  these  unimpeachable  w^itnesses,  cannot  stand.''  (^SSm  Pit 
ceedingSj  July  2,  1878.) 
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Thus,  the  credibility  of  a  chronological  scheme,  which  had 
been  bo  long  and  so  confidently  relied  upon  by  scholars,  seemed 
all  at  once  destroyed  by  the  silent  testimony  of  a  single  cunei- 
fonn  tablet.      But  we  have  here  a  striking  example  and  warn- 
ing against  the  adoption  of  hasty  conclusions,  unfavorable  to 
long-established  results,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  criticism 
for  centuries.     By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  E.  Schrader,  member  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  whose  sound  crit- 
icisms have  done  so  much  for  cuneiform  science,  we  are  put  in 
Poeeession  of  his  paper,  being  an  extract  from  the  Zeitschrif t  f iir 
-Sgyptische  Sprache  und  Alterthumskunde ;  in  which  the  Egihi 
Tablet  in  question  is  fully  explained,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy.      This  author  gives  the  text  of  the  dates  of 
three  Egihi  Tablets,  which  we  reproduce  in  the  Assyrian  traiis- 
<^ription,  followed  by  a  translation : 

Ist.  Babilu  arah  Risi-livu  yum  25- Kan  Sutti  l-Kan  Ran- 
^Vrsi-ya  ear  JBabilu  ina  ju-mu-an-va  Ku-ra-aa  ahu-su  sar 
^^KUdti,  "  Babylon,  the  month  Risler,  25th  day,  1st  year  of 
-Kambyses,  King  of  Babylon ;  at  that  time  Cyrus,  his  Father, 
■King  of  countries." 

2d.  Arah  Nisannu  yum  29-kan  sanat  1-kan  Kan-huzi-ya 
^<ir  Babilu  sar  matdti  sa  rid'tu7'-8u.  "  Month  Nison,  29th 
day,  the  7th  year  of  Kambvses,  King  of  Babylon,  King  of  coun- 
tries, which  are  subject  to  him." 

3d.  Babilu  .  .  .  yuin  7 -Jean  Sanat  W-kan{Ra)-am.'hu' 
^-ya  Sar  Babilu.  "Babylon,  the  7th  day,  .  .  .  the  11th 
year  of  Karabyses,  King  of  Babylon." 

We  follow  here,  substantially.  Dr.  Schrader's  versions.      In 
the  third  date,  as  will  be  seen,  the  month  is  defaced;    but  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
It  is  the  first  date,  however,  which  affords  the  hint  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.       It  appears  that  during  the  first  years  of 
Cambyses'  reign,  he  was  merely  a  joint  and  subordinate  ruler 
^th  his  father,  Cyrus,  who  was  king  of  countries,  that  is,  was 
Eniperor,  while  his  son  was  simply  the  sub-king  of  Babylon. 
The  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  then,   includes  only  the  period  during 
which  Cambyses  ruled  alone  and  independently.     Accordingly, 
while  at  the  first  date  Cyrus  was  Sar  Matdti^  "  King  of  Conn- 
ies," and  his  son  King  of  Babylon,  subsequently,  and  at  the 
^^nd  date,  Cambyses  had  become  "King  of  Countries."      We 
^Da  to  have  here  a  completed  and  satisfactory  explanation, 
l^^nnonizing  the  Egibi  Tablets  with  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.   Dr. 
Schrader's  paper,  from  which  we  derive  this  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  enters  thoroughly  into  the  question,  and  his  results 
^  entirely  satisfactory.  O.  D.  Millek. 
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GREEKS'  VIEW  OF  DEATH. 

The  sadness  with  which  the  Greek  looked  upon  death  ^^ 
gentle  and  decorous,  but  it  was  profound.     Both  to  the  Homenc 
Grreeks  and  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  life  to  come 
was  never  anything  more  than  a  shadowy  echo  of  the  life  upon 
earth.      It  is  true  that  we  find  in  Pindar  thoughts  of  a  brighter 
kind.     But  the  poems  of  Pindar  soon  ceased  to  be  popular,  and 
his  hope  but  a  single  gleam  amid  the  gloom  of  the  time.   -^Escb  j- 
lus  regards  the  life  led  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  as  a  feeble 
and  miserable  state,  in  which  honor  can  only  be  obtained  through 
the  remembrance  of  relations  yet  living  upon  the  earth.     Sopho- 
cles held  that  death  was  the  worst  of  ills  for  the  happy  and  only 
a   sorry   refuge    for    the    miserable.       Euripides   hoped  that 
there  would  be  no  future  state.     It  is  plain  from  their  literatnre 
that  the  Greeks  must  have  looked  upon  the  death  of  their  friend« 
with  unmixed  sorrow.      They  made  no  display  of  fine  inscrip- 
tions; the  commonest  epitaph  was  a  simple  aipe  or  farewell 
But  they  expressed  themselves  rather  in  sculptures  and  relief 
like  that  which  we  have  here.      These  are  parting  scenes  ^  iii 
which  are  simply  expressed  the  sorrow  of  the  survivors  and   *h® 
simple  grief  of  the  sufferer.      There  is  no  violence,  no  coveiring 
with  sackcloth  and  ashes;    we  have  only  a  chastened  and  ke op- 
erate expression  of  profound  grief. 


LINGUISTIC  NOTES. 

BY  ALBERT  S.  GATSCHET,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Two  articles  on  the  Malayan  Race  and  its  languages  will  te 
found  in  the  February  number  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Anthrop- 
ological Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  In  one  o^ 
these,  the  Malayan  customs  and  languages  are  discussed  ^1 
Yule  J  while  in  the  other,  Keane  makes  the  attempt  to  show  tb** 
the  insular  Malays  are  no  special  race  for  themselves,  but  partly 
Mongoloids,  partly  Caucasians,  or  a  mixture  between  both,  a^^ 
that  their  tongues  can  be  derived  immediately  from  the  Cat*^'  j 
bodja  linguistic  family  of  Indo-China.  The  same  number  cO^' 
tains  an  article  on  the  Kabi  dialect  of  Queensland,  Austrai.J^ 
by  Max  Mliller. 

The  position  of  the  Cypriote  language,  as  transmitted  to  us  ^ 
the  peculiar  monumental  script  called  epichoric  Cypriote,  anKX^ 
the  other  languages  of  antiquity  has  been  a  matter  of  doiih^  ' 
although  we  possessed  a  long  text  in  it  in  the  bronze  tablel^O^'  ■ 
Idalion,  which  Prof.  Roth  has  declared  to  be  Semitic  (in  18 
But  lately   an   American,  Hamilton   Lang,  the  director 
branch  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  has  discovered  a  bUingm 
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cisui  Cypriote  tablet  in  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollon,  which 
piroves  conclusively,  that  the  Cypriote  language  was  a  hellenic 
iiaJect  with  archaic  forms.  Of  all  the  Greek  dialects  known 
to  us  it  has  most  affinity  with  that  of  Arcadia. 

The  adjectives  of  color  found  to  exist  among  the  Siberian 
people  oi  the  Tchuktchis  during  Nordenskj old's  expedition, 
1878-79,  have  been  subjected  to  an  analysis  by  E.  Almquist, 
and  published  in  the  Swedish  language  in  the  Abstracts  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Stockholm,  1879,  No.  91, 
p.  61-69. 

Efforts  are  constantly  made  to  derive  from  one  and  the  same 
origin  the  Semitic  and  the  indoeuropean  languages.  All  of 
them  have  failed  and  must  fail,  to  the  great  distress  of  the 
pious  but  unscientific  harmonists,  who  see  themselves  deluded 
in  their  attempt  to  derive  the  whole  white  race  and  its  languages 
from  the  biblical  Adam.  One  thing  is  nevertheless  certain, 
that  the  primordial  forms  of  Sanscrit  agree  with  those  of 
the  most  ancient  Arabian,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
Semitic  in  its  oldest  shape,  in  the  names  of  a  few  objects  of 
nature  (and  also  in  some  verbs,  we  may  add),  as  shown  by  the 
following  table  presented  to  the  Munich  Anthropological  Society 
by  Prof.  Dr.  Fr.  Hommel. 
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INDOEUROPEAN. 

steer 

thauru 

staura 

horn 

kamu 

karna 

lion 

lib'atu 

laiwan 

gold 

kharudu 

gharata 

wine 

wainu 

waina 

silver 

t'arpu 

sirpara 

In  another  sitting  of  the  same  society.  Prof.  Ilommel  demon- 
strated the  Caucasian  origin  of  seventeen  Nubians  then  present 
^  the  city  of  Munich.  By  their  anthropological  peculiarities  and 
from  their  language,  which  is  of  the  Semitic  stock,  he  was  brought 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  has  im- 
^grated,  probably,  from  Arabia  across  the  Red  Sea  into  Nubia, 
^  least  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  possibly  much  longer. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES. 

The  discovery  has  been  made  near  Neuwied,  of  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  subterranean  stores  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
^0408  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  It  contains  charcoal,  potsherds  of 
Wngh  description,  and  remains  of  bones,  and  on  the  line  wall  is 
the  drawing  of  a  running  horse,  apparently  scratched  with  a 
lurd  stone,  and  evincing  a  certain  amount  of  skill. 
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The  excavations  undertaken  by  the  Prussian  government  on 
the  site  of  Pergamus,  five  or  six  months  ago,  have  already 
resulted  in  some  interesting  discoveries.  Fragments  of  sculp- 
ture have  been  found  in  a  wall  in  the  lower  town,  and  among 
the  remains  now  being  brought  to  light  on  the  Acropolis  is  a 
large  hexagonal  base  of  marble,  which  seems  to  have  supported 
a  colossal  statue  of  Zeus. 

A  fisherman  has  found  a  very  remarkable  weapon  near  the 
lake  dwelling  of  Locras,  in  the  Lake  of  Crienz.  It  is  a  double 
battle-ax  of  pure  copper,  forty-two  centimetres  long,  and  weigh- 
ing three  kilogrammes.  Massive  and  heavy  in  the  middle,  it 
broadens  out  gradually  into  two  cutting  edges,  each  having  a 
width  of  twelve  centimetres.  Several  similar  weapons  have 
been  found  in  Denmark ;  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first 
of  the  kind  discovered  in  Switzerland. 

A  gentleman  in  Lansingburgh,  New  York,  who  deals  in 
mahogany  timber  in  manufacturing,  recently  came  into  the  pos- 
seesion  of  a  remarkable  relic.  It  is  an  iron  arrow  or  spear  head 
about  four  inches  long  and  one  and  one-half  inches  wide.  " 
was  found  imbedded  in  a  mahogany  log  from  Monterey,  Mexico. 
The  log  was  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  eight  to  eleven 
inches  of  this  hard;  fine-grained  wood  had  grown  over  the  spear 
point  since  it  was  stuck  in  the  tree.  The  end  of  the  point  was 
cut  off  by  the  saw,  and  thus  led  to  the  discovery.  Littte  id^ 
can  be  given  of  the  age  of  this  weapon,  but  it  was  probably  left 
in  the  tree  by  some  Spanish  soldier  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
It  evidently  belongs  to  an  age  long  passed  away,  as  no  weapon* 
of  the  kind  are  now  in  use  in  any  civilized  region. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Antiquarian  contained  the  record  of 
the  discovery  of  a  pipe  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  an  elephant. 
It  appears  now  that  two  other  pipes  bearing  the  same  shape 
have  been  found.  Rev.  Mr.  Goss,  of  Davenport,  and  another 
German  clergyman  from  Geneseo,  111.,  opened  ten  mounds  n 
Louisa  County,  Iowa,  and  in  a  small  one  discovered  a  secono 
elephant  pipe.  Dr.  Farquharson  writes  concerning  it  that  the 
stone  is  the  same  as  the  first  —  a  crystalline  sandstone — ^ 
exceedingly  fragile,  so  much  so  as  to  excite  wonder  at  its  dioice 
as  a  material  for  carving.  The  trunk  of  the  elephant  is  strtip' 
and  projects  out  at  an  angle  of  45°,  so  that  the  opening  for  »• 
smoke  is  through  the  trunk.  It  is  covered  with  'markB  whiA 
indicate  hair. 
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NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

Quoted  From  Becent  Books  and  Beports. 

HOW  THE  PYRAMIDS  WERE  BUILT.* 

the  far  distance  you  see  the  giant  forms  of  the  pyramids,  as  if 
re  regularly  crystalized  mountains,  which  the  ever-creating  nature 
)d  forth  from  the  rook,  to  lift  themselves  up  towards  the  vault  of 
And  yet,  they  are  but  tombs,  built  by  the  hands  of  men,  which 
9n  the  admiration  and  astonishment  alike  of  the  anoient  and  mod- 
d.    Perfectly  adjusted  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  they 

breadth  and  height,  as  is  shown  by  the  measurements  of  the 
dest,  as  follows:     1.  The   Pyramid   of  Ehufa,   height,  450.75  ft., 

746  ft.    2.  Pyramid  of  Khafra,  height,  447.5  ft,  breadth,  690.75  ft. 
aid  of  Menkara,  height,  203  ft.,  breadth,  352.78  ft.    The  construction 

enormous  masses  has  long  been  an  insoluble  mystery,  but  later 
ons  have  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem.  According  to  their 
usages  and  customs,  the  Egyptians,  while  they  still  sojourned  in 
nd  spirits,  were  ever  mindful  to  turn  their  looks  to  the  region 
le  departing  Ra  took  leave  of  life,  where  the  door  of  the  grave 
where  the  body,  well  concealed,  at  length  found  rest,  to  rise  again 
r  existence,  after  an  appointed  time  of  long,  lon»c  years;  while  the 
ugh  bound  to  the  body,  was  at  liberty  to  leave  the  grave  and  re- 
t  during  the  daytime,  in  any  form  it  chose.  In  such  a  belief,  it 
custom  betimes  to  dig  the  grave  in  the  form  of  a  deep  shaft  in  the 
d  above  this  eternal  dwelling  to  raise  a  superstructure  of  sacrificial 
«,  sometimes  only  a  hall,  sometimes  several  apartments,  and  to 
lem  richly  with  colored  writings  and  painted  sculptures,  as  was 
g  to  a  house  of  pleasure  and  joy.  The  king  began  his  work  from 
ssiou.  As  soon  as  he  mounted  the  throne,  the  sovereign  gave  ord- 
nobleman,  the  master  of  all  the  buildings  of  his  land,  to  plan  the 
d  out  the  stone.  The  kernel  of  the  future  edifice  was  raised  on  the 
le  soil  of  the  desert,  in  the  form  of  a  small  pyramid  built  in  steps, 
I  the  well  constructed  and  finished  interior  formed  the  king's  eter- 
lling,  with  his  stone  sarcophagus  lying  on  the  rocky  fioor.  Let 
)se  that  this  first  building  was  finished  while  the  Pharaoh  still  lived 
»right  sunlight.  A  second  covering  was  added,  stone  by  stone, 
utside  of  the  kernel;  a  third  to  this  second,  and  to  this  even  a  fourth! 
mass  of  the  giant  building  grew  greater  the  longer  the  king  enjoyed 
;e.  And  then,  at  last,  when  it  became  almost  impossible  to  extend 
i  of  the  pyramid  further,  a  casing  of  hard  stone,  polished  like  glass, 
d  accurately  into  the  angles  of  the  steps,  covered  the  vast  mass 
epulchre,  presenting  a  gigantic  triangle  on  each  of  its  four  faces, 
an  seventy  such  pyramids  once  rose  on  the  margin  of  the  desert, 
ling  of  a  king,  of  whom  it  was  at  once  the  tomb  and  monument 

the  greater  number  of  these  sepulchres  of  the  Pharaohs  been  des- 
ilmost  to  the  foundation,  and  had  the  names  of  the  builders  of 
lich  still  stand  been  accurately  preserved,  it  would  have  been  easy 
mquirer  to  prove  and  make  clear  by  calculation  what  was  originally, 
lecessity,  the  proportion  between  the  masses  of  the  pyramids  and 
rs  of  the  reigns  of  their  respective  builders. 

THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  OLYMPIA.+ 

8  already  been  announced  by  telegraph  that  the  long  sought  head 
'ictory  of  Paionioa  has  been  found,  unfortunately  without  the  face, 
vertheless,  a  very  valuable  discovery,  of  which  the  following  is  an 

a  necessary  interruption  during  the  summer  months,  the  work  of 
ion  was  resumed  on  the  14th  of  October.  We  immediately  set  one 
i  laborers  to  work  upon  the  terrain  behind  the  portico  of  the  Echo, 
ast,  in  order  to  find  the  heads  still  wanting  of  the  east  gable,  and 
tof  the  Nike  (Victory).    For  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  porUoo 

aei  from  Brogsoh's  Egypt,  Vol.  I,  pages  70-72. 

Report,  pnbliBhed  by  the  "Monitor  <  >f  i  he  German  £mpir e. "    Translated  from  tha 

r  tOA  Oriental  Journal  by  Frof .  Hendrickson,  of  Beloit  C  ollege. 
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which  borders  the  Albis  on  the  east,  we  had  already,  the  year  before,  dis- 
covered two  heads,  belong:ing  either  to  the  east  g:abie  or  to  the  metopes  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  or  eise  to  the  Roman  portrait-statue.  Thus  we 
were  bound  to  pursue  with  energy  the  works  in  that  direction. 

The  soil  appeared  at  once  very  favorable,  in  the  first  place,  because  it 
was  filled  with  ruins  of  later  structures,  made  from  the  debris,  and  whose 
clay  (torchis)  walls  have  already  furnished  a  larfire  number  of  our  marble 
fragments,  and  also  because  the  ancient  surface  here  rises  toward  the 
embankment  of  the  Stadion.  In  the  most  unfavorable  places  of  the  Olymple 
soil,  we  have  been  obliged  frequently  to  dig  to  a  depth  of  6  or  7  metres  in 
the  sand  before  reaching  a  layer  which  could  be  excavated  to  any  purpose, 
while  here  we  mot  the  upper  parts  of  these  ruins  after  having  remofed 
only  a  few  Inches  of  the  surface  soil.  Fortunate  discoveries  here  at  onc^ 
promised  results  of  Increasing  value. 

Already,  on  the  20th  October,  there  was  recovered  from  a  wall  a  small 
statue  of  Fortuna-Nemesls,  with  wheel  and  rudder,  which,  as  may  he 
Inferred  from  a  copy  of  the  same  figure  discovered  earlier,  has  formerly 
ornamented,  with  this  attachment,  the  before -mentioned  secret  door  of  the 
Stadlon. 

On  the  29th  followed  a  head  of  Titua,  whose  neck  corresponds  exactly 
to  a  statue  of  Cassar  found  a  year  and  a  half  ago ;  this  was  nearly  com- 
plete, the  most  beautiful  statue  of  this  kind  that  had  yet  been  found,  with 
Its  cuirass  decorated  with  Nereids,  and  with  all  Its  vivacity  of  movement 

The  Slst  October  brought  us  the  head  of  a  kneeUng  child  from  the 
east  gable,  strengthening  our  hope  of  finding  yet  six  neads  still  wanting 
to  this  gable,  and  of  which  several,  like  those  of  Jupiter,  Alpheus,  Neppo- 
damla,  and  Steropea,  are  of  very  great  Importance.  This  child's  head 
resembles  a  young  brother  of  Rladeas,  but  of  a  more  noble  form,  with  eyes 
beautifully  set,  and  full  lips. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  embankment  of  the  Stadlon  arose,  so 
ascended  also  our  excavation.  On  the  3d  November,  at  noon,  the  pick  of  a 
laborer  struck,  at  about  the  depth  of  a  spade  under  the  surface,  a  larg* 
piece  of  marble,  which  was  soon  recognized  as  a  head.  When  It  had  been 
cautiously  freed  from  the  stones  which  surrounded  It  (stones  of  a  wall  of 
more  recent  construction),  it  was  unfortunately  discovered  that  the  face 
was  entirely  wanting.  But  at  the  first  moment  we  almost  forgot  this  loMi 
In  our  joy  at  having  finally  In  our  possession  the  long-sought  head  of  tbat 
Nike  whose  discovery  had  brilliantly  Inaugurated  the  excavations  at  Olyffl- 
pla  four  years  ago.  That  this  Is  really  the  head  of  that  Victory  of  Paionlos, 
both  the  proportions,  the  quality  of  the  marble,  the  headdress,  the  style, 
and  certain  minutiee  of  the  surface  work,  as  well  as  the  place  Itself  of  the 
discovery,  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt.  Already  over  a  surface  of  IW 
metres  from  the  pedestal  of  the  Nike,  we  had  found  fragments  of  limbs,  of 
drapery,  and  of  wings,  belonging  to  the  statue;  these  were  so  many  indices 
and  guides  in  the  continuation  of  our  researches.  Indeed,  the  neck  Is  w 
crushed  that  the  head  cannot  be  properly  mounted  on  the  trunk,  but  that 
It  belongs  to  It,  however,  the  exact  harmony  of  the  outlines,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  neck,  demonstrate  conclusively.  , 

This  head  differs  from  the  other  parts  of  the  statue  heretofore  fou» 
by  the  preservation  of  Its  surface.     While  the  body.  In  certain  places,  haa 
been  completely  roughened  by  the  rain,  the  rear  of  the  head  is  relatively 
well  preserved.    The  probable  cause  of  this  Is  that  the  head  may  hafj 
been  struck  off  before  the  body  was  overturned,  the  face  being  severed  ij 
the  fall,  and  that  afterwards  the  rear  of  the  head  was  encased  in  the  WW 
out  of  which  we  recovered  it,  while  the  body  remained  exposed  to  til  tli 
severity  of  the  weather.    Moreover  it  is  possible  that  the  layer  ol  ook* 
may  have  helped  to  preserve  the  hair  and  the  fillets.    But,  in  any  OM^ 
what  must  have  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  this  head,  ia'tM  IM^ 
that  it  was  protected  on  the  sides  by  the  erect  wings  and  by  an  anhH- j 
drapery  which  hung  between  the  wings,  as  Is  Indicated  witii  the  gtMMiii] 
probability  by  certain  fragments  of  the  wings  and  drapery  already  iMari|^ 

In  this  new  discovery,  what  gives  us  the  purest  artistic  pleasure  !■  "'^ 
beautiful  contour  of  the  head,  around  which  the  hair  softly  wawep 
back  by  a  triple  fillet.  In  order  that  the  air,  agitated  by  the  mowev 
the  wings,  may  not  dishevel  It.    It  may  be  aald  that  this 
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ir  is  a  medium  between  the  elaborate  coiffure  of  the  slender  young: 
embraced  by  the  Centaur  in  the  group  of  the  marriage  feast  of  the 
UB,  on  the  west  gable,  and  the  graceful  ribbons  ornamenting  those 
)  heads  which  are  found  in  several  museums  under  the  name  of 
0.  The  head  of  the  Nike  has,  In  common  with  the  former  (Lapithean 
,  the  severity  of  motive,  and,  in  common  with  the  latter  (the  Sapphos), 
racefuUy  waving  hair,  whose  rich  tresses  flow  beneath  the  banos 
clasp  them.  This  demi-reserve  (in  the  ornamentation  of  the  head) 
tes  its  belonging  to  an  epoch  near  the  masters  of  the  severe  style ; 
ready  in  the  curling  of  the  hair,  is  revealed  the  spirit  of  the  new  age, 
arly  expressed  by  the  over- bold  flight  of  the  Nike,  and  the  exagger- 
olds  of  its  drapery. 

ough  we  do  not  yet  possess  the  most  important,  that  is,  the  features 
countenance,  we  need  not,  however,  despair  of  flnding  these  also, 
cperiences  of  the  past  few  years  at  Olympia  teach  us  that  we  may 
ite  with  great  probability  on  discovering  what  is  lacking.  Dozens  of 
have  already  been  recovered  here  by  small  fragments.  The  soil  of 
)iahas,  up  to  the  present,  yielded  up  its  works  of  marble  in  quanti- 
f  which  the  history  of  antique  excavations  perhaps  furnishes  no 
j1.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  that  with  perseverance  we  shall  recover 
ily  the  face  of  the  Nike  and  the  wanting  parts  of  the  Hermes,  but 
le  majority  of  the  metopes  and  heads  of  the  gables,  which  are  yet 
gr.  To  speak  only  of  these  latter  groups,  when  we  have  already 
)red  from  the  soil  41  figures,  more  or  less  complete,  and  25  heads,  we 
dasonably  hope  to  find  also  15  heads  which  are  yet  absent.  A  sue- 
ig  report  will  show  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  the  other 
of  the  altis  on  the  west  side. 

THE  ANCIENT  PR/ENESTE. 

silver  bowl  was  found  at  Palestrina,  in  187C.  It  bears  a  Phoenician  in- 
ion.  A  goddess,  symbolizc^d  by  the  face  and  arms  of  an  Egyptian 
ty,  and  furnished  with  wings,  is  represented  as  saving  a  huntsman 
Is  chariot  and  horses  from  danger. 

e  inscription  reminds  us  of  tiie  Old  Testament's  expression  of  "cover- 
r  "hiding  under  the  shadow  of  God's  wings." 

other  reminder,  also,  of  Bible  customs  is  found  in  the  duplicate 
of  the  sacrifices  offered  in  the  temple  of  BaaL  These  were  discov- 
t  Marseilles  and  Carthage.  The  animals  enumerated  as  fit  for  sacri- 
e  -  1.  The  ox;  and — 2.  The  calf  and  sUig;  3.  The  ram  and  goat;  4.  The 
tlie  kid  and  fawn.  The  stag  was  substituUjd  for  the  human  victims 
acriticed  by  the  Carthagcuians,  reminding  us  of  the  ram  which  was 
UiU;d  for  Isaac  in  Abraham's  sacrifice.  In  fact,  if  tlie  Masoretlc 
latiou  were  changed  In  the  Hebrew  in  the  passage  in  Genesis,  xxii, 
t  reading  would  be  stag.  Instead  of  "ram. " 

iUSCAN  Vasbs. — The  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  Paris,  has  just  acquired 
ises  of  large  size,  of  the  utmost  Importance  from  the  scientific  point 
n.  They  are  two  Etruscan  vases  of  the  earliest  period,  with  palnt- 
1  white  on  a  red  ground.  On  one  Is  seen  a  chariot  attacked  by  a 
n  imitation  of  Assyrian  art,  and  a  naval  engagement  between  two 
ingularly  shaped  vessels. 

I  Frbsgo  of  Fba  ANQBiiico.  The  recent  removal  of  the  magnificent 
painting  of  Fra  Angelico  from  what  was  the  chapter  house  of  the  con- 
f  St.  Dominic,  is  an  event  In  the  history  of  art.  It  is  well  known 
le  frescoes  of  this  artist  are  among  the  earliest  works  of  mediaeval 
existence.  This,  however.  In  common  with  other  frescoes  of  great 
has  been,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  Italians,  exposed  to  the  dan- 
destruction.  The  passion  for  restoration  also  threatened  to  almost 
&te  the  original.  This  picture  has  been  washed,  as  were  the  frescoes 
iiael  Angelo  on  the  Sistlne  chapel.  The  sky  has  been  Injured,  and 
)•  of  the  virgin  has  also  suffered.  When  the  ancient  building  was 
sonverted  into  a  villa,  the  masons  cracked  the  brick  walls  on  which 
painted.    Fortunately,  Professor  Maggariti  has  recently  purchased 
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the  painting,  and  has  succeeded  in  removing  the  partition  bodily 
injuring  the  painting.    The  probability  is  t^at  this  gem  of  medieev 
now  be  preserved,  and  that  it  will  remain  very  much  as  it  has 
under  the  hand  of  the  great  artist.* 

HousBS  IN  India. — A  large  square  building  with  an  open  coi 
center,  and  generally  three  stories  in  height.  A  veranda  runs  a 
each  story,  opening  into  the  court.  Some  houses  have  two  parts, 
of  the  other,  both  containing  courts.  The  part  nearest  to  the 
that  case,  Ls  the  one  used  by  the  men,  the  women  rarely  being  ] 
to  enter  it.  In  the  back  part  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
rooms  open  into  the  verandas.  The  women  may  go  into  the  c 
may  visit  each  others'  rooms,  but  cannot  go  anywhere  else.  Tl 
are  built  of  brick,  plastered  over  and  whitewashed.  The  stoi 
brick,  roughly  put  together.  The  courts  are  sometimes  paved,  s* 
of  mud,  but  always  destitute  of  grass.  All  the  rooms  of  the  first 
used  for  cooking,  or  else  as  stables  for  cows.  Their  implement 
most  primitive.  The  floors  are  of  mud,  and  their  fire  places  are 
pillars  on  which  they  rest  the  kettle,  and  between  which  they  put 
for  burning.  They  have  no  chimneys,  and  the  smoke  wanders  th: 
room.  The  rooms  where  the  women  live  are  mere  bed-rooms,  pf 
brick,  with  one  window  without  glass,  but  having  bars  runnin 
down.  The  rooms  have  no  carpet  nor  matting,  and  no  pictures, 
niture  is  a  bed  with  a  piece  of  matting  on  it,  a  wooden  box  to  kec 
in,  and  a  brass  drinking  vessel  In  this  room  the  mother  and  the 
stay  the  most  of  the  tlme.f 
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BsvuE  CnrriQUB  d'Histohub  et  dx  Ltttebatubx.— Potm,  Ernest  Leroux,  Edi 

This  valuable  weekly  review  contains  among  its  literary  and 
notices  many  items  of  great  interest  to  the  archesologlst  as  well 
literary  man.  The  notices  of  books  on  Oriental  and  archaBologica 
are  especially  valuable,  as  they  give  very  complete  information 
pubUoations  on  these  subjects  which  appear  in  France  and  other 
countries. 

Matebiaxtx  poub  li'HiBToiBE  PRiMrnvB  ET  Natubelle  db  liTLomfx:    Dir 
Emile  Cartailhao.    Paris :  Ch.  Beinwald,  Libraire. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  primitive  and  natural  history  of  t 
race  must  certainly  be  greater  in  France  than  in  this  country,  < 
elaborate  and  expensively  prepared  magazine  devoted  to  these  s] 
as  this  is,  could  be  supported.  The  cuts  alone  descriptive  of  tb 
curious  relics  of  copper,  stone,  and  in  some  cases  of  iron,  are  vc 
sive.  The  forty-eight  pages  of  letter  press,  making  550  pages  in  tti 
must  have  involved  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labor. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  magazines  on  archeBology  in  t 
We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our  readers. 

The  JouBNAii  of  PHUiOiiOOY :   Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright^  M.  A.,  Ingram  JB|fi 
and  Henry  Jackson,  M.  A.    London :  McMillain  &  Ck).,  1879.    Vol.  YlIL 

The  number  before  us  contains  about  160  pages  of  solid  read! 
on  classical  philology.  One  article  is  on  **  Tone  and  other  Ohan 
of  Ohinese,"  and  another  on  *^  The  Genuineness  of  the  Sophist  of 
some  of  its  Philosophical  Bearings. "  The  latter  artiole  is  eepeol 
esting,  maintaining  that  Plato  designed  his  work  as  a  orittque  o 
trine  of  three  existing  schools  of  philosophy  in  Qresoe,  namelyy  tl 
the  Megario  and  the  Cynic,  and  showing  the  various  Isaaes  o 
which  prevailed  in  Plato's  time. 

tHaniett  O.  Brittain,  Congregationalist,  April  19. 
^National  Bepository,  Febrnary,  1880. 
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It  is  refreshlnfiT  to  find  in  a  strictly  philological  work  these  oases  of 
tfaoogfat  The  general  reader  is  certainly  much  more  interested  in  the 
philoBophy  of  scholars  than  in  the  logomachy  of  the  professional  linguists, 
•ad  it  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  linguists  themselves  are  ultimately 
to  reach  the  thought  of  the  writers  and  that  the  technicalities  of  their  pur- 
nitB  are  only  a  means  to  this  end.  The  picture  of  ancient  times  portrayed 
tf  words  and  relics  is  growing  more  and  more  complete,  so  that  we  welcome 
tbe  philological  journals  as  most  efficient  colaborers  in  the  archaBological 
field,  or  rather  are  glad  to  be  welcomed  ourselves  to  that  field.  So  manly 
ttd  strong  a  journal  is  certainly  to  us  a  welcome  exchange. 

Ta  AviBiCAK  JouBNAii  OF  Philoloot,  Vol.  I,  No.  2 :  Edited  by  Basil  L.  OildenUeve. 
Bdtimore.  May,  1880. 

Joomals  of  philology  are  common  in  Europe,  but  like  other  specialties 
biTe  not  heretofore  received  much  support  in  this  country.  This  magazine 
starts  well  Each  number,  about  120  pages  of  finely  printed  matter,  is 
Mj  up  to  the  standard  of  European  journals  both  in  contributions  and  in 
editorial  management. 

This  number  contains,  among  other  articles  on  specific  points  in  philo- 
logy, one  on  the  more  general  subject  of  *"  Grimm's  Law  "  and  its  applica- 
tion&  Among  the  book  reviews  we  notice  one  of  Garrick  Mallery's 
'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sign  Language,"  by  C.  H.  Toy.  The  number 
tteo  contains  thirty  pages  devoted  to  "  Reports, "  which  means  a  digest  of 
ths  reports  of  philological  societies,  museums  and  other  societies. 

Prof.  Gildarsleeve,  the  editor,  is  spending  several  months  in  Europe  and 
the  editorial  work  is  now  done  by  Prof.  Chas.  D.  Morris,  of  the  same 
University. 

^  Amxbican  Abt  Review  :  A  Journal  Devoted  to  the  Practice,  Theory,  History  and 
Archaeology  of  Art.  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago :  Estes  &  Lauriat.  Edited  by  S.  B. 
KoehUr,  Wm.  C.  Prime,  LL.  D.,  and  Chas.  C.  Perkins. 

This  is  a  charming  work  and  seems  to  have  a  distinctive  field.  It  enters 
^  the  work  which  is  done  in  Europe  by  the  Portfolio,  the  Gazette  dea 
l^^attf  Arts  and  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Bildende  Kurutt.  The  design  seems  to 
"0  to  cultivate  the  art  taste  and  direct  the  enthusiasm  for  art  in  this 
jonntry  so  that  cultivated  people  may  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  inteU 
H^nUy  employ  their  time  and  money  in  these  gratifying  pursuits. 

The  magazine  is  devoted  to  no  school,  but  makes  a  specialty  of  the  his- 
^  and  arch«Bology  of  art  on  this  continent,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a 
(ivat  amount  and  variety  of  information  concerning  ancient  mediesval  and 
B^em  art  in  Europe  and  the  Eastern  continents.  Especial  attention 
■Mms  to  be  given  to  etching,  and  each  number  contains  two  or  more  full 
ptse  portraits  or  landscape  pictures  by  prominent  American  etchers, 
'fodem  wood  engraving,  which  has  reached  such  wonderful  completion, 
^  receives  marked  attention.  Such  wood  and  steel-plate  engravings  as 
■ive  been  employed  have  shown  a  judicious  selection  and  excellent  taste. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  the  book  is  that  the  engravings 
^generally  made  to  suit  the  letter  press  rather  than  the  letter  press  to 
iQit  the  engravings.  The  only  way  that  any  education  in  art  can  ever  be 
poperly  given  Is,  in  our  opinion,  to  allow  the  hand  to  be  governed  by  the 
wad  rather  than  the  thought  to  be  governed  by  the  art.  The  eye  may  educate 
Uie  taste,  but  it  does  not  develop  ideas.  Hence  the  value  of  good  material 
<Athe  history,  the  archeBology,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  art  in  all  its 
Apartments.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  new  venture  which  seems  to  indicate 
*omach  confidence  in  the  culture  and  correct  taste  of  the  American  people, 
ttd  we  welcome  the  magazine  to  our  exchange  list  with  a  great  deal  of 
Ptoasure. 

^a0CEXl>LVO«    OP    THE    DaVENPOBT    ACA.DE»Y    OF    NATURAIi    SCIENCES:    Vol.  IE,    Part  IE. 

DtTenport,  Iowa :    J.  Duncan  Putnam,  18S0. 

This  report  is  a  marvel  of  science.  Such  progress  in  a  little  academy  of 
dence  in  an  inland  western  town  is  indeed  wonderful.  Without  means, 
xeept  such  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  could  collect  and  without 
restige  of  great  names  or  the  reputation  of  any  of  its  members,  the 
>elety  has  kept  diligently  at  work  until  now  its  report  fills  a  volume. 
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which  for  size,  and  for  specific  information,  equals  any  report  published  on 
the  continent.  What  is  remarkable  about  this  report  is  that  it  is  filled 
largely  with  archoBological  subjects.  The  field  which  the  academy  occupies 
is  to  be  sure  one  very  favourable  for  such  researches,  it  being  the  centre  of 
the  great  territory  of  the  mound  builders,  and  abundant  opportunity  is  at 
hand  for  exploration. 

That  the  work  of  excavating  and  searching  for  the  contents  of  these 
mounds  has  been  diligently  pursued  is  evident  from  this  report,  as  there 
are  no  loss  than  fifteen  descriptions  of  mounds  and  mound  explorations  in 
this  one  volume.  The  only  fault  that  could  be  found  with  the  work  is  the 
absence  of  any  general  and  thorough  topographical  survey.  This  neglect 
we  consider  a  very  serious  fault,  as  there  is  far  more  to  be  learned  as  to 
the  tribal  peculiarities,  religious  views  and  general  habits  of  the  mound 
builders  from  an  intelligent  study  of  the  works  in  their  topographical 
surroundings,  than  from  the  collection  of  all  their  relics  combined  Bat 
the  academy  has  done  a  grand  good  work,  both  in  collecting  and  exploring; 
and  we  congratulate  the  members  on  finding  a  publisher  who  is  willing  to 
devote  so  much  time  and  money  to  the  interests  of  so  progressive  and 
hopeful  an  institution.  We  personally  know  that  Mr.  J.  D.  Putnam,  the  former 
corresponding  secretary,  has  expended  much  more  money  in  this  work  than 
he  will  receive  back,  but  such  are  the  men,  and  women  too,  who  lay  the 
foundations  for  the  future. 

Thk  Journal  op  the  Cincinnati  Society  op  Natdbal  Hibtobt:    April,  1880.  Cindn- 
nati :  James  Barclay,  Printer. 

The  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History  has  been  in  active  operation 
for  several  years.  Occupying  a  field  peculiarly  favorable  for  geolo- 
gical investigation,  the  work  has  been  mainly  in  the  direction  of  geology, to- 
gether with  conchology  and  botany.  Within  two  or  three  years  the  acUTitie* 
of  some  of  the  members  have  been  directed  to  the  investigation  of  pre- 
historic tokens,  and  this  report  abounds  with  results  in  that  department, 
twenty-eight  pages  out  of  sixty-eight  being  devoted  to  the  account  of 
explorations  near  Madisonvilie,  Ohio.  This  report  has  already  been  gives 
to  the  public  in  a  condensed  form  in  Prof.  J.  T.  Short's  volume  on  the 
North  Americans  of  antiquity,  but  as  here  given  is  much  more  oompleta 
It  is  attended  with  twenty-one  wood  cuts  and  ten  full  page  lithographs  pi^ 
turing  the  various  pipes,  specimens  of  pottery,  skeletons  and  skullis  which 
were  discovered  in  the  mounds  and  ancient  burying  places  of  this  viclni^- 

The  region  about  Cincinnati  is  prolific  in  Mound  Builders'  relics.  No 
city  in  the  Union  furnishes  such  an  abundance  of  relics,  and  some  y^tf 
large  private  oabinets  have  been  collected  beside  the  very  conBideraWe 
collections  which  are  exhibited  in  the  society's  rooms.  The  intelllgeo* 
gentlemen  who  are  residents  of  this  vicinity  seem  to  be  alive  to  the  to* 
portanco  of  a  proper  study  of  the  subject  and  hence  the  scientific  circle  at 
Madisonvilie  from  whence  this  report  comes.  We  congratulate  these  gentle- 
men on  their  success. 

Twelfth  and  Tiihitf.entti  ANNTAii  IIeports  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pkabodt  MctW* 
ETC. :    Vol.  II,  Nob.  :J  and  4.    Cambridge,  1880. 

This  volume  includes,  beside  the  report  of  the  curator  and  the  Urt  » 
additions  to  the  museum  and  library  during  the  year  1878-1879,  severi* 
articles  contributed  by  gentlemen  who  are    scattered    through  variool 
parts  of  the  United  States.     One  of  these  is  by  Lucien  Carr  upon  meawn** 
ments  of  crania  from  California;  another  on  flint  chips,  by  0.  C.  Abbott 
gives  an  account  of  certain  open  air  workshops  where  the  ancient  Inbthtt" 
ants  preceding  the  Indians  manufactured  their  arrow-heads;  a  third Mtkle 
by  Paul  Schumacher  on  the  method  of  manufacturing  pottery  among  th0 
Indians  of  Southern  California.     Elmer  R.  Reynolds  gives  an  aocou]it<» 
aboriginal  soapstone  quarries  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hon.  lA^ 
H.  Morgan  describes  an  ancient  stone  Pueblo  on  the  Animas  Biver,  tnVsV 
Mexico.    An  article  follows  which  occupies  about  one  hundred  and  1SU 
pages  on  the  social  organization  and  mode  of  government  of  the  tBfcMm 
Mexicans,  by  Ad.  F.  Bandelier.    The  latter  is  one  of  a  series  of  srttfllM  Qi 
ancient  Mexico  and  seems  more  suitable  for  a  Smithsonian  oontcflliatllB 
than  for  a  museum  report,  but  is  very  valuable  to  American  sohdanb 
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ort  fills  a  ponderous  volume  of  775  pages  and  is  a  valuable  addi- 
I  literature  of  arohaBoloery»  especially  as  it  gives  the  results  of 
itigations  and  study  on  the  American  continent. 

>BL.z«A  CoMMiBSiosE  ARCHEOiiOOicA  CoMUNAiiE  Di  BoMA :    Azino  VIII,  Serie 
Roma,  1880. 

>ort  contains  first "  Corpus  luscripteonum  LatiDarum,**  seventy- 
is,  by  Sig.  Bodolfo  Lauriani,  and  second,  **Anfora  Aramaica  del 
3torio,"  by  Prof.  Enric  Fablano,  a  photograph  page  and  two 
es  illustrating  the  latter  article. 

rular  Science  Monthly  for  March,  April,  May  and  June, 
owing  articles  are  worthy  of  attention  :  The  Dolmens  in  Japan, 
iJdw'd  S.  Morse.  Prehistoric  Buins  in  Southern  Colorado,  by 
onett  The  Textile  Plants  of  the  World.  Size  of  Brain  and 
iy.  Climate  and  Complexion.  The  Crossing  of  Human  Baces, 
uatrefages.  Becent  Geographical  Explorations.  Views  of  Prim- 
age.   The  last  two  are  especially  valuable. 

turalisl.  This  magazine  has  always  valuable  notes  on  anthro- 
l  archeology  from  that  scholarly  gentleman.  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason, 
umber  has  also  an  article  on  the  use  of  fertilizers  by  the  Ameri- 
s,  which  has  considerable  interest  to  our  readers.  Several  arti- 
modern  doctrine  of  evolution  have  appeared  in  late  numbers, 
ens  of  Prof.  Cope,  F.  S.  Lippincott,  and  others. 
City  Reinew.  The  miscellaneous  but  scholarly  character  of  this 
jontinues.  It  is  delightful  to  know  that  amid  the  activities  of  a 
ry  so  many  find  time  to  pursue  special  studies,  and  to  wield 
ens.  Such  men  as  Judge  West,  A.  H.  Thompson,  G.  C.  Brod- 
Child,  and  others,  are  valuable  anywhere,  and  especially  so,  so 
estern  frontiers 

I  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  this  journal  gives  encourage- 
i  pursuits  to  which  these  gentlemen  are  devoted,  and  that  the 
f  that  region  are  better  known  by  the  means,  and  yet  we  are 
r  their  faithful  adherence  to  our  own  journal  through  the  two 
3  existence.  The  friendly  cooperation  of  the  Revieir  has  been  a 
•ncouragement  also. 

rth  American  Review  for  July  has  an  article  on  the  Exodus  of 
?res't  S.  C.  Bartlett.  The  position  of  the  writer  may  be  under- 
le  following  extracts.  Modern  scholarship  is  learning  more  and 
jsson  of  respect  for  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  con- 
)en  the  fiippancy  of  Von  Bohlen  and  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
5  deference  of  Lepsius,  Brugsch,  Birch  and  Poole,  is  instructive, 
already  reached  has  been  to  assert  the  substantial  contempora- 
of  the  narrative  of  the  exodus  with  the  transaction.  The  sub- 
it  of  the  expedition  is  no  more  to  be  questioned  than  the  Nor- 
est.  We  not  only  find  this  transaction  imbedded  in  the  tradi- 
pt,  but  we  can  now  approximately  connect  it  with  its  monumen- 
,  as  well  as  with  the  geography  of  Egypt.  The  period  now 
assigned  to  the  Exodus  is  the  reign  of  Menephta,  son  of  Bame- 
le  general  locality  of  Israel  is  well  settled.  Herr  Brugsch's 
from  his  own  former  view,  locating  Barneses  at  San,  is  not 
d  by  any  discovery  he  has  made.  Just  south  of  Suez,  are  found 
lisites  of  the  scripture  narrative. 

ional  Repository  contains  several  articles  on  Baphael,  illustrated 
cuts  illustrating  his  masterpieces.  The  June  number  has  an 
article  on  the  Lenox  Library,  and  one  on  Oriental  Weddings. 
)n  art  and  archsBology  in  this  journal  are  generally  discriminat- 
tructive. 

Monthly  for  April  has  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Land  of  the 
la  For  May,  one  on  the  Land  of  the  Iliad,  by  F.  Myron  Colby, 
)f  Ancient  Sardis  Plain  of  tht?  Troad,  the  Gr(»ok  and  Trojans, 
the  Great,  Helen  anii  Paris,  site  of  ancient  Troy,  Philadelphia 
oad,  Modern  Pergamus,  &c. ;  and  for  July  a  valuable  contribu- 
►rge  Bancroft  Griflith,  on  Cathedrals,  illustrated  by  cuts  of  Tra- 
n,  the  Pantheon  at  Bonie,  interior  of  St.  John's.  Vatican  at  Bome, 
•wer  at  Pisa,  Antwerp  Cathedral,  and  old  St.  Paul's,  London. 
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The  Archwological  Institute  of  America  First  Annual  Report.  This  Socie- 
ty was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  AroheBologloal  invcstlgatio'Xi, 
both  in  historic  and  prehistoric  fields.  Life  membership,  $100;  Amitial,  $2.4. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History  for  April,  contains  an  article  on  t^ 
Pawnee  Indians,  their  History  and  Ethnology,  by  John  H.  Dunbar;  alsot 
No.  for  March  contains  one  on  the  Mound  Builders,  by  R.  S.  RobertsoD, 
article  which  was  read  before  the  Congres  de  Americanistes,  at  its  seco: 
session,  in  Luxembourg. 

Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.     VoL  XX,  Pt 
II,  contains  Traces  of  the  Mediterranean  Nations  in  the  Northern  Ocean, 
Dr.  Knceland;  e.  g.,  stockings,  containing  Spanish  patterns;  filagree  sili 
work,  such  as  was  made  in  Genoa;  the  Phrygian  caps  of  the  Icelandic  st' 
dents,  similar  to  the  head  gear  found  in  Greece. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis,  Vol.  IV,  X  o. 
I,  contains  a  pap«»r  on  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Distribution  of  t^fcne 
Human  Race,  by  Nathaniel  Hemes;  a  vocabularj'  of  the  Zayne  language       -of 

Chopas,  Mexico,  by  Ada  C.  G.  Collins;  and  an  article  on  Egyptian  thcolog y, 

by  Prof.  G.  Seyffurth,  J).  D.,  illlustrated  with  Egyptian  pictographs.  Tfcj^Js 
author  opposes  the  **  champollionist "  method  of  deciphering  Egyptian,  a^czid 
proposes  one  of  his  own. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  in  October,  ISST'  9, 
Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  reported  the  discovery  of  chambered  vaults  in  moun  -^ds 
in  Missouri,  resembling  the  Dolmens  of  Europe,  with  passage  ways  seveE"^ 
feet  in  length  and  two  in  width,  leading  from  the  southern  side,  and  openim:^^ 
on  the  edge  of  the  mound.  The  walls  were  similar  to  those  described  "fc^y 
Prof.  Osborne  in  this  No.  of  the  Antiquarian.  Such  structures  are  v^ary 
rare  on  this  continent. 

The  New  Englander  for  May  has  an  article  on  work  and  leisure,  by  Em&st 
Curtius,  being  a  translation  of  an  oration  delivered  on  the  birthday  of  t lac 
Emperor  William,  March  22,  1875 — an  article  illustrated  by  many  alludoD^ 
to  the  customs  of  various  nations,  and  abounding  with  many  suggesti'^^ 
thoughts. 

The  Canadian  Naturalist,  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  has  a  second  article  on  tla« 
origin  of  some  American  Indian  tribes,  by  John  Campbell,  M.  A.  The  I^^Jr 
tlon  of  Mr.  Campbell  is  that  the  Algonquins  and  the  Iroquois  were  derives 
from  Asiatic  races,  and  that  the  Malay  and  Mongolian  forms  of  speecDj 
roots,  suffixes,  affixes,  etc.,  can  still  be  recognized  in  the  vocabularies  ^* 
the  different  tribes. 

The  Penn  Monthly  for  June  reviews  the  controversy  which  has  be^^ 
going  on  over  Mr.  Morgan's  classificatory  system  of  relationships,  <^' 
tained  In  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  for  Knowledge,  Vol.  XV.  To® 
author  of  the  article,  Wm.  F.  Allen,  defends  this  system  from  the  atta^^ 
made  by  Mr.  McLennan,  the  English  ethnologist,  which  appeared  In  tn** 
author's  work,  entitled  "Studies  in  Ancient  History."  Mr.  Morgan  takes  «* 
his  startnig  point  the  gens,  an  organism  which  he  finds  universal  amo'*^ 
mankind,  and  cites  the  cases  of  nations  as  remote  as  the  North  AmcriJ^ 
Indians  and  the  Aztecs,  and  the  Komans  of  early  classic  history.  ^»** 
McLennan  ignores  the  gens,  but  recognizes  one  fact  held  by  Mr.  MorK*^ 
and  that  is  the  prevalence  of  exogamy.  The  custom  of  marrying  outflide  J 
one's  own  tribe^  Mr.  Morgan  maintains,  did  not  exist,  but  that  of  exogafl'^Ti 
as  related  to  the  gens,  he  believes  is  of  universal  observance.  Mr,  MorgJ^ 
theory  is  certainly  borne  out  by  the  facts,  as  ascertained  among  the  natl^ 
tribes  of  America,  though  it  is  possible  the  two  authors  may  differ  mor©  '^ 
thoir  definition  of  what  constitutes  the  tribal  relationship  than  in  the  ®^1 
ence  of  this  custom.  It  is  hopeful  for  the  progress  of  Mr.  Morgan's  tbeoiy 
that  all  the  prehistoric  races,  especially  of  the  Mound  Builders,  as  well  ^ 
of  the  living  native  tribes,  go  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  extdnslve  aHa^^ 
gens  system. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society.  Col.  C.  Whittlesey,  PTe8*t  Til* 
No.  50,  Ohio  Indians,  bv  Judge  Hugh  Welch.  No.  51,  The  War  of  181S:  Qi*- 
Wadsworth's  Division  of  Ohio  Militia,  by  Col.  C.  Whittiesey. 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  Sam'l  C.  Eastman,  Lllmita.  f 
the  origin  and  use  of  the  name  Eearsage,  as  applied  to  two  mountalB  VV 
in  N.  H.    By  John  M.  Shirley  and  Hon.  0.  V.  Fox. 
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New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  Bob't  8.  Swords,  Librarian.  1.  Tlie 
Sones  of  Columbus,  by  Col.  R.  S.  Swords,  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  Jan.  23,  1879.  2.  Massacre  at  Tappan,  in  September,  1773,  by 
Gen.  Wm.  Stryker.  3,  A  Memoir  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  LL.  D.,  by  Prof. 
James  O.  Moffat.  At  the  May  meeting  in  1879:  1.  Character  and  Employ- 
Duents  of  the  Early  Settlers  on  the  Sea  Coast  of  New  Jersey,  by  Bev.  Allen 
0rown.  3.  The  Newark  Mountains  in  the  Last  Century,  by  Stephen 
Wicks,  M.  D. 

The  TrawMctiona  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  Vol.  V. 
Partn. 

Michigan  Pioneer  Collections,  Vols.  I  and  II,  Lansing,  1876,  1877-8. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

pooT-PBcm  OF  Vanished  Baoes.  By  A.  J.  Ccniant.  St.  Lioaia.  Mo.  Chauncy  B.  Barnes. 
That  Missouri,  with  its  jurenial  climate,  diversified  surface,  and  numerous 
streams,  was  a  favorite  home  of  the  Mound  Builders,  is  evidenced  by  the 
Innumerable  mounds  and  other  works  of  engineering  skill  met  with  in  such 
pjTOfusion  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  From  time  to  time,  vague  reports 
or  mysterious  stone  ruins,  or  peculiar  earth  structures  having  been  found 
by  some  curious  or  chance  explorer,  have  appeared  in  different  journals, 
be<)n  copied  by  the  press  generally,  and  raised  a  longing  among  archa?olo- 
gists  for  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  Missouri's  antiquities.  And,  too, 
tlie  great  quantities  of  pottery,  almost  constituting  a  distinct  type,  taken 
from  these  mounds  in  late  years,  has  only  helped  to  increase  this  curiosity. 
To  meet  this  want  as  far  as  po^ble,  Foot-Prints  of  Vanished  Ra^es, 
constituting  at  first  a  department  iiA  State  history,  was  embodied  in  boolc 
form  by  itself,  and  given  to  the  public  by  the  author. 

"We  took  it  up  eagerly  and  looked  it  over  with  that  keen  enthusiasm  an 
tt&tiquarlan  always  feels  when  coming  upon  entirely  new  ground.  We  had 
A  ri^ht  to  expect  in  a  book  put  forth  under  such  circumstances,  something 
of  decided  value  to  the  antiquarian,  if  not  to  the  general  public,  but,  while 
there  are  some  new  facts  brought  out,  it  seems  to  be  so  overloaded  with  a 
too  credulous  acceptance  of  untrustworthy  authors  and  traditions,  as  to  be 
ndsleading  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  disappointing  to  the  archaeologist. 

The  author,  where  describing  his  own  explorations,  is  always  interesting 
Mid  careful  in  his  statements.  His  description  of  the  cave -dwellings  of 
the  Ozark  mountains  appeals  to  our  love  of  the  mysterious,  and  opens  up 
*  possible  new  field  in  American  archeBology.  As  deeply  interesting  also 
•re  his  accounts  of  the  ruins  in  the  "  sunken  country, "  having  New  Madrid 
lor  their  base,  and  the  stone  structures  and  chambered  tumuli  in  other  parts 
^  the  State. 

On  page  39,  Mr.  Conant  assumes  cremation  to  have  been  practiced  before 
^wirial,  and  builds  a  theory  upon  it,  without  attempting  in  the  first  place  to 
Pfove  a  position  not  always  admitted.  On  page  63  he  adopts  the  tradition, 
on  very  slender  grounds  indeed,  that  the  mysterious  inside  ditch  to  so  many 
^  the  larger  earthworks,  was  for  a  sort  of  fish  preserve.  On  page  64, 
JP^aklBg  of  the  Mound  Builders,  he  says,  "some  of  whom  are  known  to 
bave migrated  to  the  southwest."  Where  does  he  get  his  *•  known"  knowl- 
2^  ?  That  is  just  what  archaeologists  have  been  looking  for.  On  page 
w  he  gives  to  certain  hypothetical  mounds,  and  without  even  a  show  of 
'^Won,  the  character  of  **  garden  mounds  "  ! 

But  the  scientific  value  of  the  work  is  impaired  by  too  great  credulity, 
ttd  by  various  assumptions  which  are  not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  promi- 
Jjnco  given  to  the  book  written  by  Mr.  Wm.  Pidgeon  is  an  illustration  of 
**^  Mr.  Pidgeon  may  have  given  some  facts,  but  his  book  is  worthless  as 
•0  ^hffiolagical  guide. 

The  work  In  question  Is,  In  some  respects,  quite  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  archffiological  knowledge,  yet  its  scientific  value  is  marred  by  the  loose 
stttements  so  frequently  made.  We,  In  this  country,  have  had  in  the  past 
too  many  wild  speculations  to  advocate.  It  has  detracted  from  the  real  value 
of  our  antiquarian  remains  and  studies.  Until  veiy  lately  we  hava  not  been 
fiMQgnized  as  having  any  scientific  standing:  by  European  savants.  Let  us 
i*tikerthe  f^ts  first;  they  are  disappearing:  rapidly.  We  will  have  plenty 
of  time  affeerwards  to  theorize. 

IfnDOTA,  lXiZ<.  J.  D.  Moody. 
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Ths  Tbue  Stobt  of  the  Exodub  of  ISraki<,  and  the  H18TOBT  OF  MoMUMENTAi^  Egypt, 
compiled  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry  Bnigsch  Bey,  by  FrcmcU  H.  Underwood.  Boiton  ; 
Lee  &  Shepard,  1880. 

Bbuosoh's  **  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs"  is  a  scholarly  work,  haaed  on 
the  decipherment  of  the  monuments.  It  contains  the  translations  of  many 
remarkable  inscriptions,  and  is  accompanied  with  maps  and  plates,  but  it 
is  somewhat  expensive.  This  abridgment  gives  the  gist  of  the  two  volumes, 
in  the  condensed  form  of  a  single  12mo.  volume  of  236  pages.  The 
abridgment  is,  for  the  general  reader,  as  good  as  the  original.  It  contains 
just  those  passages  which  a  careful  reader  would  be  likely  to  mark,  and 
saves  the  trouble  of  reading  through  much  learned  but  cumbersome  matter. 

The  style  of  the  author  in  the  original  is  very  uneven,  sometimes  crowded 
with  specific  dates,  hard  names  and  dry  facts,  then  giving  way  to  a  flight 
of  rhetoric.  In  this  respect  the  abridgment  is  somewhat  an  improvement; 
the  peculiarities  of  the  original  are  somewhat  toned  down  by  the  trans- 
ition. 

The  volume  however  contains  much  of  the  technical  language  and  infer 
mation  of  a  professional  Egyptologist,  and  for  this  reason  is  not  quite 
readable  as  a  compilation  of  the  same  facts  would  be,  yet  it  is  probab' 
that  the  volume  would  be  prized  more  highly  because  it  is  an  abrldgme 
and  not  a  compilation. 

Mr.  Brugsch's  book  has  very  great  value  to  Bible  students,  especially 
there  is  that  constant  outcropping  of  the  underlying  strata  of  Bible  fsk 
amid  the  accumulations  of  monumental  history,  which  is  absolutely  8uri» 
ing.   There  are  those  who  do  not  like  this  confirmation  of  Scripture  from. 
testimony  of  the  monuments.    It  would  not  be  strange,  too.  If  Bruig*^ 
should  be  attacked  on  both  sides— by  Bible  students  because  he  diflf 
from  the  accepted  views  as  to  the  place  where  the  Israelites  dwelt,  and 
route  which  they  took,  and  by  skeptics,  because  he  has  presumed  to  re(? 
nize  the  Bible  at  all,  in  his  investigations. 

The  Israelites  were  certainly  in  Egypt,  whatever  route  they  toolc 
their  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  EgyptolojT-*  ^" 
recognize  the  fact,  even  if  they  differ  as  to  some  points,  especiall^^  "^ 
their  way  of  explaining  the  miracle  of  the  crossing  the  Red  Sea. 

It  is  probable  that  this  volume  will  be  extensively  read,  and  we  congr^ft'  ''^^ 
late  the  publishers  on  the  success  which  doubtless  awaits  them  in  ^*-2_^!f 
effort  to  bring  these  facts  of  ancient  history  into  an  available  form  for  "»>*'® 
reading  public. 

PRE-ADAanxEs.  OK,  A  Demonstration  of  Man's  Existence  before  Adam.    • 
Alexander  Whtchell,  LL.  D.    Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  1880. 

To  reconcile  the  Scripture  account  of  the  history  of  man,  and  the  rec 
discoveries  of  science  concerning  prehistoric  man,  different  authors 
given  several  theories. 

One,  advanced  by  McCausland,  is  that  the  Bible  represents  only  the  p 
ticular  race  who  wore  the  worshippers  of  the  one  God,  and  to  whom  re^ 
lation  was  given.    Another,  by  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis,  is  that  a  catacl] 
occurred  before  Adam's  creation,  by  which  all  mankind  was  destroyed,  a- 
that  a  new  race  was  created.     The  theory  advanced  by  Prof.  Winchell 
that  the  race  was  developed  from  former  existing  species,  but  that 
white  race  is  the  one  mentioned  by  the  Bible,  while  other  races  existed 
which  were  pre-Adamic.  y> 

Prof.  Winchells  theory  is  carried  out  much  more  completely  than  elth^^, 
of  the  preceding,  and  is  sustained  by  a  remarkable  array  of  facts,  in  tht^ 
geography,  history,  chronology  and  ethnology  of  the  ancient  races,  draw^^ 
from  the  Bible,  and  from  books  of  ancient  history.    One  argument  it  ttuir^ 
many  existing  races  show  in  their  craniology,  physiology  and  psychology^ 
that  they  differ  from  the  white  race  and  were  pre-Adamic,  or  were  in  vt^ 
existence  before  the  flood,  and  sur>'ivcd  that  event,  which  was  only  local  In 
its  effects. 

The  white  race  included  the  Hamitic,  including  also  the  EflTTptlna  tad 
Nubian;  the  Semitic,  including  Chaldean  and  Hebrew;  and  the  JKjpihMbt 
including  Medean,  Hellenic,  Scythian,  Hindoo.    The  gonealoflry  of  tiM 
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First,  from  the  pre-Australlans,  a  black  race.     Second,  Hottentots. 
«rd,  Papuans.    Fourth,  Malayoids  to    Dravidians,  then  Adamites,  or 
»<llterranean8,  and  so  to  the  Hamites,  Semites  and  Japhites.    The  author 
*  I  have  assumed  the  possibility  that  the  broum  races  are  Adamic, 
U^otigh  I  have  indicated  a  leaning  toward  the  opposite  view.  ** 

rXhese  attempts  to  reconcile  science  and  revelation  are  hopeful,  even  if 
are  mainly  tentative  rather  than  conclusive,  for,  like  the  suppositions 
geologists  in  regard  to  the  creative  days,  they  show  the  conviction  that 
is  harmony  rather  than  conflict  between  the  two  records. 


NEW    BOOKS. 

%  J.  J.  A.,  la  oonMervation  de§  antiquiU'a  et  dea  monuments  nationaux  en  Danemark. 
Copenhague,  1878,    8vo,  17  pages. 

This  report  forms  a  portion  of  the  «  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
Northern  ArcheBologists,**  and  contains  a  historic  sketch  of  all  that  has 
Bs  done  to  preserve  the  national  antiquities  and  monuments  of  the  pre- 
li.iat;oric  and  historic  epochs,  in  execution  of  the  royal  decree  of  1858.    Sums 
exceeding  two  millions  of  francs  have  already  been  expended  on  the  resto- 
^tion  of  ancient  cathedrals  and  other  monumental  churches,  and  a  number 
museums  and  archaBologic  cabinets  were  created  in  several  portions  of 
kingdom.     The  well-known  Dr.  Worsaae,  the  author  of  the  report,  has 
appointed  director  of  the  museum  called,  "Chronological  Collection  of 
Kings  of  Denmark,"  in  the  Castle  of  Rosenborg,  in  the  city  of  Copen- 
ren.  A.  S.  G. 

^'^ri«  Hawley,  D.  D.     Early  Chapters  of  Cayuga  History;  Jesuit  Mission  in  Qoi-o-guen, 
2656-1684.    Auburn,  N.  T.:  Knapp  tt  Peck,  1879.    8vo.,  106  pages  ami  map. 

The  narrative  contained  in  this  book  is  resting  almost  exclusively  upon 

Jlio  diaries  of  tlio  Jesuit  missionaries  sent  to  France  annually  to  be  pub- 

J«lied  under  the  title,  "Relations  des  Pdres  J(isuite8.*'     From  these  most 

Jjpportant  witnesses  our  author  has  reconstructed  a  most  lively  picture  of 

**^^  savage  Iroquois  Indians,  their  league,  their  inhuman  and  perpetual 

JJ^rs;  of  the  devotion  of  the  missionaries  sent  from  France  to  christianize 

**^e  haughty  men  of  the  forest,  the  martyrdoms,  deadly  perils  and  hair- 

*^*^«dth  escapes  of  the  fathers,  and  the  results  gained  by  their  teachings, 

'"©Suits  which  were  exceedingly  precarious  when  compared  with  the  enoY-- 

^ous  labor  bestowed  on  their  acquisition.    Books  like  those  are  invaluable 

*or  those  who  seek  to  acquire  a  thorough  ethnologic  knowledge  of  the  Iro- 

5^ois  race,  the  cognate  tribes  of  the  Wyandots,  and  the  earliest  tribes  once 

*^longing  to  the  same  family.  A.  S.  G. 

^^'itides  RigoM.    Estudios  Indigenas.     Contribucionea  d  lalhistoriu  antigua  de  Venezuela. 
Car€uxu:  Imprenta  Nacional,  1878.    8vo.,  221  pagea. 

The  introduction  to  this  work  informs  us  that  the  author  is  engaged  in 
^•rtoas  studies  relating  to  his  own  country,  and  by  the  titles  of  his  produc- 
tions we  conclude  that  the  ancient  and  modern  hintory  of  Venezuela  is 
o^alnly  occupying  his  attention.     The  first  subject  treated  in  this  volume 
*P©  the  rock  sculptures  of  San  EstC'ban,  of  the  Coast  Range,  of  the  shores 
0^  the  Orinoco  and  Essequibo  Rivers,  as  well  as  of  the  Amazon;  no  designs 
Jjf  the  sculptures  themselves  are  contained  in  the  volume.      The  author 
«^exi  discusses  the  geological  myths  of  the  Muyscas  and  Tamanacas,  gives 
t  tiistoric  sketch  of  the  Canicas  peninsula  (Indian,  Spanish  and  republican 
period),  in  which  we  may  find  many  notices  available  for  science;  treats  of 
«^e  various  Indian  names  for  Divinity,  heaven,  etc,  of  the  syllable  gua  or 
*••<*  occurring  In  so  many  South  American  languages  in  the  shape  of  a  pre- 
™  (pronounced  ii»a,  wa,  u-a),  on  the  terms  for  water,  river,  etc.,  and  on  the 
^tertture  of  the  native  languages  spoken  throughout  Venezuela.     The  bib- 
J2W4)hy  added  to  this  article  makes  it  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  whole 
'•^^k,  and  the  thirteen  specimens  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  give  us  at  least 
Y****®  Wea  concerning  the  phonetics  of  the  languages  spoken  in  South 
^ttica,  north  and  west  of  the  Orinoco  river.     Unfortunately  the  author 
If  «&  adherent  of  the  idea  that  America  was  peopled  by  Phoenicians,  Hin- 
^  or  Europeans,  a  few  centuries  before  Christ,  and  this  destroys  in  us 
^some  extent  the  good  impressions  left  by  the  Industry  and  soientifio  bmI 
ttown  by  this  Venezuelan  author.  A.  8.  G. 
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Bleekf  W.  H.  I.,  Dr.  Phil.    A  brief  account  of  Biuhman  folk-lore  and  other  ieacU. 
town:  1873-1876     London:  Tr'dbner  dt  Co.   fol.  (the  eeoond  part  hoe  91  pciffet) . 

Of  this  publication  the  second  official  report  on  **  Bushman  Besear 
with  a  short  Account  of  the  Bushman  Native  Literature  Oollected, "  con 
a  series  of  most  instructive  extracts  from  Bushman  myths,  legrends,  li 
ries,  songs,  not  in  the  Bushman  original,  but  in  English.  Not  less  tha 
ethnologic  texts  were  thus  collected,  and  many  of  the  myths  show  am 
with  Hottentot  myths.  There  are,  moreover,  12  word  lists  and  oth«r 
uscripts  on  the  language  of  the  Bushmen.  The  extracts  given  are 
most  attractive  character,  and  we  therefore  wish  most  earnestly  tha 
Bushman  texts  preserved  in  the  Grey  Library,  at  Capetown,  may  be 
lished  at  an  early  date,  with  an  intelligible  English  rendering.  Accoi 
to  the  Bushman  folk-lore,  the  sun  was  once  a  man,  living  on  earth, 
brightness  proceeded  from  his  armpit.  Similar  myths  were  met  with  ai 
the  Australians.  Originally  the  moon  was  to  some  Bushmen  a  pie 
leather;  to  others  it  was  a  man,  who  incurs  the  wrath  of  the  sun,  ai 
consequently  pierced  by  the  knife  (i.  e.,  rays)  of  the  latter.  This  pn 
is  repeated  until  almost  the  whole  of  the  moon  is  cutaway,  and  only  a 
piece  left ;  this  the  Moon  piteously  implores  the  Sun  to  spare  for  his 
moon's)  children.  From  this  little  piece,  the  moon  gradually  grows  a 
until  it  becomes  a  full  moon,  when  the  sun's  stabbing  and  cutting  proc< 
recommence.  A.  S. 

The  Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Clinic  of  May  29, 1880,  contains  an  intere 
article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  G.  BbQhii,  on  **  The  Precolumbian  Existen 
Syphilis  on  the  Western  Hemisphere."  Two  passages  in  Oviedo's  Hia 
de  las  Indias  had  been  heretofore  the  only  evidence  on  which  the  theo 
the  importation  of  syphilis  from  America  into  Europe  was  resting. 
BrQhl  succeeded  in  finding  more  passages  of  the  same  import  in  Las  Ci 
Ximenez  (a  Guatemalan  frian, Hernandez  (a physician  of  Philip  II.),  ] 
dieta,  Gomara,  etc.  The  existence  of  a  large  number  of  anti-s3rph 
remedies  among  the  natives  of  Central  America  and  Peru,  as  well  ac 
peculiarly  diseased  condition  of  the  bones  of  mound-builders  recently  f 
in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  also  tend  to  prove  precolumbian  existent 
syphilis  in  this  hemisphere.  This  is  a  conclusion  on  which  the  ai 
dwells  forcibly;  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  disease  spread  in  £u 
during  the  first  year  after  Columbus'  return  from  his  first  voyage,  but 
not  deny  that  virulent  forms  of  syphilis  can  originate  anywhere  spont 
ously,  and  were  observed  in  Asia  long  before  Columbus. 

Bbitbage  zub  ANTHROPOLoorE  UND  Uboeschiohtb  Baterns.  Munchen,  1880.  4°.  (I 
by  Prof.  Job.  Ranke  and  Nic.  BUdinger.)   Illustrated. 

The  second  number  of  the  third  volume  of  this  periodic  publie 
contains  a  bulk  of  very  accurate  and  statistical  information  on  prehis 
finds  made  in  Bavaria  (exclusive  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate),  compil< 
Prof.  Banke.  To  this  is  added  a  description  of  the  treasures  exhibit 
the  public  and  private  collections  of  seven  provinces,  an  inquiry  int< 
manufacturing  process  and  the  material  of  the  stone  weapons  and  < 
stone  implements;  the  more  characteristic  of  these  implements  bein{ 
ured  in  five  tables  of  illustrations.  The  other  articles  of  this  number  i 
(a),  of  the  German  dialect  of  the  Upper  Palatinate;  (6),  of  grave  mc 
dug  up  in  the  village  of  Niederambach;  {c) ,  on  some  malformations  ob84 
on  the  human  occiput  (by  Dr.  Hagen;  illustrated.) 

A  Geographic  and  statistic  gazetteer  of  the  Perux^ian  Territory  has 
compiled  by  M.  F.  Paz  Soldan.  Lima,  1879.  1077  pages.  This  book 
interest  to  linguists,  because  it  adds  to  many  Indian  local  names  theli 
mology  from  the  Ketchua,  Almaru  or  other  dialects  spoken  by  the  na 
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It  is  well  known  tha^  the  State  of  Wisconsin  abounds  with  a 
certain  class  of  earth-works  which  have  generally  been  called 
by  the  expressive  name  of  emblematic  or  effigy  mounds.  The 
peculiarity  of  these  structures  is  that  they  resemble  the  forms 
of  various  wild  animals,  aiid  though  often  massive  in  their 
dimensions,  still  perpetuate  in  their  outlines  complete  figures  of 
the  creatures  which  once  constituted  the  fauna  of  this  region. 
No  other  State  so  abounds  in  these  emblematic  structures.  There 
are  many  other  earth- works  scattered  tliroughout  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  Among  them  five  or  six  classes  have  been 
distinguished,  all  of  them  having  characteristics  of  their  own, 
and  each  class  being  peculiar  to  a  certain  geographical  section. 
For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Ohio  there  is  a  great  system  of 
earth-works  which  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  religious  or 
sacred  structures,  such  as  pyramids,  altars  and  sacred  enclosures, 
parallel  walls  and  graded  ways.  In  Illinois  and  Indiana  there 
jtre  also  found  earth-works  of  various  kinds,  the  tumulus,  or  the 
burial  mound,  being  the  commonest  type.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  Northern  Ohio  and  in  some  parts  of  Michigan,  there 
are  found  militarj'  works,  such  as  the  circular  enclosure,  with  its 
^vrall  and  ditch,  and,  occasionally,  the  traces  of  palisades  and 
4yih^T  defenses,  so  that  we  say  that  the  military  is  the  type  pecu- 
liar to  these  localities.  In  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi 
are  many  massive  pyramids  which  are  generally  regarded 

distinctive.  But  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  works,  which 
peculiar  to  the  soil  and  distinctive  of  the  locality,  are  the 
emblematic  mounds.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  emblem- 
atic   mounds  in  other  States,  as  for  instance  the  well-known 
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the  Alleghany  mountains  was  constantly  traversed  by  hoetih 
races,  and  the  only  place  where  a  permanent  location  seems 
have  been  secured  was  in  Ohio,  where  the  evidences  are  that 
comparatively  high  state  was  reached.  We  may  suppose,  then 
that  the  pre-historic  people  of  Wisconsin,  in  their  isolated  posi.^,^^^ 
tion,  had  the  best  opportunity  to  develop  their  ideas  as  to  moun<^ 
building,  and  that  here  was  the  beginning  of  that  system  whicl 
developed  elsewhere  into  more  extensive  and  different  structui 

Their  organic  growth  had  probably  reached  just  that  stage  whei 
the  tribal  system  was  most  fully  developed.     The  communitit 
which  have  so  left  the  marks  of  their  habitation  on  the  soil  wei 
no  mere  hunting  or  wandering  people,  which  erected  their  hii 
for  a  day  and  then  were  away  again  for  other  regions, 
constantly  unsettled  condition  would  not  consort  with  the  mul 
plicity  of  these  structures,  and,  in  fact,  would  hardly  be  favo: 
ble  to  the  erection  of  any  earth-works.     When  tribes  have  b< 
broken  up  in  their  residence  and  have  begim  to  follow 
nomadic  condition,  there  we  find  the  habit  or  custom  of  mouK^: 
building  soon  ceases.    A  hunter's  life  is  also  unfavorable  to  t' 
custom,  and  we  must,  therefore,  predicate  of  the  people 
erected  these  works  at  least  that  mingled  life  which  we  fji 
among  the  savages  of  America  when  the  occupation  of  huntiirr^^^g 
and  fishing  is  joined  to  the  more  sedentary  pursuits  of   ti^^^® 
cultivation  of  maize  and   to  the  beginning  of  a  village  Vift^^^' 
There  are  places  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  where  there  are  th^^^^ 
strongest  proofs  that  the  Mound  Builders  were  engaged  in  agri-^ 
cultural  pursuits.     Not  only  are  there  so-called  garden-beds  aii(^ 
the  extensive  corn-fields  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  the 
relics  are  found  within  and  about  them  which  indicate  a  peace- 
ful and  somewhat  settled  condition  of  life.     The  presence  of 
corn-fields  are  to  be  sure  no  proofs  on  this  point,  for  they  are 
evidently  the  works  of  the  later  Indians,  and  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  garden-beds  are  sometimes  discovered  going  over 
or  covering  the  mounds  themselves,  thus  showing  that  they  were 
of  a  later  date  than  the  mounds. 

Dr.  Lapham,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  has  given  as 
his  opinion  that  there  are  three  ages  in  the  pre-historic  occupa- 
tion: 1,  that  of  the  Mound  Builders;  2,  that  of  the  garden-beds; 
3,  that  of  the  corn-fields  and  later  Indians.  But  that  the  em- 
blematic mounds  were  erected  by  a  different  people  or  during  a 
different  stage  from  the  mingled  agricultural  and  hunting  state 
which  have  characterized  nearly  all  the  later  tribes  of  this 
latitude,  would  be  difficult  to  prove.  The  relics  which  are  dis- 
covered among  the  mounds  indicate  that  they  were  in  th< 
agricultural  state.  The  relics  most  numerous  in  Wisconsin  ar 
not  only  the  arrow-heads,  which  are  so  well  known  to  militar 
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terspereed  among  these  are  the  small  lakes  such  as  Winnebago, 

Horicon,  Koshkonong  and  tlie  four  lakes  near  Madison.     Now, 

along  the  banks  of  all  these  bodies  of  water  and  their  branches, 

strange  effigies  are  found,  making  often  a  very  mysterious  feature 

of   the  landscape.     Everywhere  on  the  banks  of  all  these  streams 

*Dcl  lakes  we  find  the  same  general  class  of  structures,  showing 

^^^^ODderful  homogeneity  to  the  whole  system.     Whatever  minor 

^differences  there  may  be  in  the  particular  form  of  the  emblem, 

thia  is  the  one  striking  peculiarity  that  the  emblematic  type  is 

tiniversally  prevalent  throughout  the  State. 

It  would  seem  that  whoever  they  were  who  built  these  works, 
they  were  a  numerous  and  wide-spread  people,  and  that  they 
^'ere  homogeneous  both  in  their  mode  of  life  and  in  their  reli- 
gious and  social  customs,  and  probably  were  a  united  people.    It 
is  probable  also  that  their  occupation  was  long  continued,  for 
tlieir  works  give  token  of  a  permanent  and  peaceful  settlement. 
There  are  not,  to  be  sure,  the  evidences  that  this  people  had 
reached  the  permanent  village  life  such  as  we  discover  in  certain 
otter  regions,  as  for  instance  in  Ohio,  in  Georgia,  Mississippi 
and   other  States  to  the  south,  yet  it  is  probable  that  they  had 
long  dwelt  here  undisturbed  and  free  to  erect  their  homes,  to 
worship   their   divinities,  and   to   bur}-  their   dead,  for   many 
generations. 

There  may  have  been  a  reason  for  the  continued  residence  of 
the  same  people  in  this  territory.     The  geographical  situation 
of  the  State  may  account  for  it  in  part.     For  a  prairie  State,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  isolated.    Though  less  protected  by  surround- 
inig  bodies  of  water  than  the  lower  peninsula  of  Micliigan, 
which  is  generally  heavily  wooded,  and  less  protected  by  bar- 
riers of  mountains  than  some  other  sections,  yet  there  is  no 
^oubt  that  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  eastward, 
^e  stormy  waters  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  northward,  and  the 
^de  current  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  west,  were  barriers  which 
^parated  the  people  who  dwelt  here  from  others  and  kept  them 
^  from  the  incursions  of  savage  foes.     One  thing  is  at  least 
f^niarkable,  there  is  an  unusual  absence  of  defensive  structures 
^'^ong  the  earth-works  of  this  territor}-,  and  those  which  are 
fe^ndjSuch  as  those  at  Aztalan,  were  apparently  designed  to  sur- 
^^d  the  villages  of  a  peaceful  and  agricultural  people.     We 
^*Jinot  believe  that  a  fiercely  warlike  and  predatory  people  like 
^e  Irofjuois  would  have  remained  long  enough  within  confines  of 
•^ch  a  territor}'  to  have  marked  the  soil  which  they  inhabited 
^th  the  signs  of  their  tribal  system,  though  it  were  ever  so 
^ely  developed.     Other  tribes  which  have  been  known  have 
"^  too  changeable  and  too  migratory  for  this  result.     All  that 
'^on  to  the  south  of  this  extending  from  the  Mississippi  t<x 
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the  Alleghany  mountains  was  constantly  tiUTersed  by 
races,  and  the  only  place  where  a  permanent  location 
have  been  secured  was  in  Ohio,  where  the  eTidences  i 
comparatively  high  state  was  reached.  We  may  snppoee. 
that  the  pre-historic  people  of  Wisconsin,  in  their  iaohlfid 
tion,  had  the  best  opportunity  to  develop  their  ideas  as  to 
building,  and  that  here  was  the  beginning  of  that  syetein 
developed  elsewhere  into  more  extensive  and  different 

Their  organic  growth  had  probably  reached  just  that  stag 
the  tribal  system  was  most  fully  developed.     The  commmiitiK 
which  have  so  left  the  marks  of  their  habitation  on  the  scA 
no  mere  hunting  or  wandering  people,  which  erected  their  h 
for  a  day  and  then  were  away  again  for  other  r^ons. 
constantly  unsettled  condition  would  not  consort  with  the  mal^- 
plicity  or  these  structures,  and,  in  fact,  would  hardly  be 
ble  to  the  erection  of  any  earth-works.     When  tribes  have 
broken  up  in  their  residence  and  have  begun  to  follow   tXJ^ 
nomadic  condition,  there  we  find  the  habit  or  custom  of  nK>o^5J 
building  soon  ceases.    A  hunter's  life  is  also  unfavorable  to  *]V* 
custom,  and  we  must,  therefore,  predicate  of  the  people    ^^ 
erected  these  works  at  least  that  mingled  life  which  we      . 
among  the  savages  of  America  when  the  occupation  of  b^^'^**^ 
and  fishing  is  joined  to  the  more  sedentary  pursuits  of     f^ 
cultivation  of  maize  and   to  the  beginning  of  a  village         |!g 
There  are  places  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  where  there  -^— *^  ^^ 


strongest  proofs  that  the  Mound  Builders  were  engaged  in  ^S^  j 
cultural  pursuits.     Not  only  are  there  so-called  garden-beds    ^v^ 
the  extensive  corn-fields  in  their  immediate  vicinitv,  but        _^ 
relics  are  found  within  and  about  them  which  indicate  ap^^    { 
ful  and  somewhat  settled  condition  of  life.     The  presence    ^ 
corn-fields  are  to  be  sure  no  proofs  on  this  point,  for  the\^    ^^. 
evidently  the  works  of  the  later  Indians,  and  it  has  been  m  ^'  ^^ 
tained  that  the  garden-beds  are  sometimes  discovered  going  C^     ^ 
or  covering  the  mounds  themselves,  thus  showing  that  they  "s^ 
of  a  later  date  than  the  mounds.  ^ 

Dr.  Lapham,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  has  given^^^^ 
his  opinion  that  there  are  three  ages  in  the  pre-historic  occu^^^^^* 
tion:  1,  that  of  the  Mound  Builders;  2,  that  of  the  garden-be^^^^j- 
3,  that  of  the  coni-fielde  and  later  Indians.     But  that  the  ^^Z^^ 
blematic  mounds  were  erected  by  a  different  people  or  duxin^^^ 
different  stage  from  the  mingled  agricultural  and  hunting  Bt 
which   have  characterized  nearly  all  the  later   tribes  of 
latitude,  would  be  difficult  to  prove.     The  relics  which  are 
covered   among  the  moimds   indicate   that  they  were  in 
agricultural  state.     The  relics  most  numerous  in  Wi8C(»i8in  .^^^ 
not  only  the  arrow-heads,  which  are  so  well  known  to  wSSlBU^^ 
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tepspereed  among  these  are  tlie  small  lakes  such  as  Winnebago, 

Horicon,  Koshkonong  and  the  four  lakes  near  Madison.     Now, 

along  the  banks  of  all  these  bodies  of  water  and  their  branches, 

strange  efBgies  are  found,  making  often  a  very  mysterious  feature 

of  the  landscape.     Everywhere  on  the  banks  of  all  these  streams 

and  lakes  we  find  the  same  general  class  of  structures,  showing 

a  wonderful  homogreneitv  to  the  whole  system.     Whatever  minor 

differences  there  may  be  in  the  particular  form  of  the  emblem, 

thift  is  the  one  striking  peculiarity  that  the  emblematic  type  is 

universally  prevalent  throughout  the  State. 

It  would  seem  that  whoever  thev  were  who  built  these  works, 
they  were  a  numerous  and  wide-spread  people,  and  that  they 
Were  homogeneous  both  in  tlieir  mode  of  life  and  in  their  reli- 
gious and  social  customs,  and  probal)]y  were  a  united  people.  It 
is  probable  also  that  their  occupation  was  long  continued,  for 
their  works  give  token  of  a  permanent  and  peaceful  settlement. 
There  are  not,  to  be  sure,  the  evidences  that  this  people  had 
leached  the  permanent  village  life  such  as  we  discover  in  certain 
other  regions,  as  for  instance  in  Ohio,  in  Georgia,  Mississippi 
«md  other  States  to  the  south,  yet  it  is  probable  that  they  had 
long  dwelt  here  undisturbed  and  free  to  erect  their  homes,  to 
'Worship  their  divinities,  and  to  bury  their  dead,  for  many 
generations. 

There  may  have  been  a  reason  for  the  continued  residence  of 
the  same  people  in  this  territory.     The  geographical  situation 
of  the  State  may  account  for  it  in  part.     For  a  prairie  State,  it 
^  one  of  the  most  isolated.    Though  less  protected  by  surround- 
ing bodies  of  water  than  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
^hich  is  generally  heavily  wooded,  and  less  protected  by  bar- 
"^ers  of  mountains  than  some  other  sections,  yet  there   is  no 
^oubt  that  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Micliigan  to  the  eastward, 
^e  stormy  waters  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  northward,  and  the 
^ide  current  of  the  Mississippi  to  tlie  west,  were  barriers  which 
^parated  the  people  who  dwelt  here  from  others  and  kept  them 
free  from  the  incursions  of  savage  foes.     One  thing  is  at  least 
^Uiarkable,  there  is  an  unusual  absence  of  defensive  structures 
*^ong  the  earth-works  of  this  territor}',  and  those  which  are 
*oniid,  such  as  those  at  Aztalan,  were  apparently  designed  to  sur- 
^Und  the  villages  of  a  peaceful  and  agricultural  people.     We 
^nnot  believe  that  a  fiercely  warlike  and  predatory  people  like 
"^e  IixKiuois  would  Iiave  remained  long  enough  within  confines  of 
'^ch  a  territory  to  have  marked  the  soil  which  thev  inhjibited 
J^th  the  signs  of  their  tril^al  BVBtem,  though  it  were  ever  so 
^tiely  developed.     Other  tribes  which  have  been  known  have 
"^n  too  changeable  and  too  migratoi-y  for  this  result.     All  that 
^f^gion  to  the  south  of  this  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to 
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bear  no  mark  of  the  white  man's  foot,  only  the  wild  hunter  roajoos 
over  the  hill  and  valley,  or  the  strange  people  inhabit  the  soil, 
and  the  wild  animals  are  still  haunting  the  land.  As  one  divefits 
himself  of  all  modem  associations  and  amid  the  scene  itself 
throws  his  thoughts  back  to  the  primitive  state  when  this  reg'io^ 
was  inhabited  by  the  people  who  erected  these  strange  str'i^c- 
tures,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  understand  the  works,  and  to  lecfcJfD 
what  and  why  they  were,  and  what  they  were  intended  to  repx^* 
sent.    But  the  scene  must  have  been  the  same  or  the  spell  co*"*-!^ 
not  come  upon  one,  nor  the  key  to  the  dark  problem  be  given 
into  his  hands.  If  occasionally  a  stream  has  changed  its  chantE^^ 
and,  perhaps,  a  tree  has  grown  upon  the  banks;  if  a  lake,   ^J 
marsh,  or  river,  has  disappeared  and  its  bed  left  dry;  if  pra-i^^® 
and  forest  has  changed  places  at  times,  yet  the  view  or  1>1^^ 
and  valley,  of  stream  and  forest  could  not  thus  suggest  the  lif  ®' 
and  the  serene  and  the  works  so  correspond  imless  the  gen.^^^ 
features  of  the  landscape  had  been  retained  and  the  very  s^^"^® 
surroundings  were  still  retained  which  existed  when  this  rr^y®' 
terious  people  dwelt  upon  the  soil.     The  aspects  of  prairie  ^^ 
forest,  of  stream  and  valley  ai*e  exactly  as  they  were,  and     t^^^ 
distant  prospect  and  the  nearer  view  come  before  us  eloqc*-^^ 
witTi  the  past  and  full  of  meaning. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  emblematic  mou, 
is  not  that  they  are  found  in  a  distinct  territory  or  region  - 
that  they  are  associated  with  so  unique  a  class  of  relics,  but  I 
that  they  should  be  found  in  such  strange  forms  and 
They  are  certainly  very  mysterious,  and  yet  suggestive, 
who  wanders  among  these  structures  is  surprised  to  find  hirai 
in  strange  company.     The  wild  animals  which  once  roamed 
prairies  or  prowled  among  the  forests  have  long  since 
away,  scarcely  a  solitary  individual  can  be  found  living  wil 
a  thousand   miles,  but  here  they  are  in  all  their  weird  w 
attitudes,  their  number  and  variety  making  a  sensation  of 
as  we  find  ourselves  in  such  dangerous  proximity.    Like  shade 
upon  the  ground,  or  more  like  the  spirits  of  the  animals  thei 
selves  springing  from  out  the  soil,  they  haunt  the  very  scei 
which  thev  once  trod  and  the  attitudes  which  thev  assume  are 
natural,  st^  true  to  life,  that  we  may  easily  imagine  them  to  ha' 
come  to  life  again. 

Here,  is  perhaps  a  buffalo  with  head  erect  and  feet  extendi 
or  with  horns  lifted  high  in  the  air  and  nostrils  snuffing 
breeze;  there,  is  a  bear,  or  wolf,  or  wild-cat  prowling  along 
bluff.     In  another  place  there  appears  a  gigantic  tiutle,  or 
lizard,  or  a  serpent,  apparently  having  just  drawn  their  hi  _ 
shape  from  the  stream  to  the  summit  of  some  hill.     In  anodMB^ 
place  the  eagle,  the  hawk,  or  the  crow,  appears  with  wings 
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tended  aud  head  erect.  It  has  even  been  maintained  that  the 
alligator  and  the  elephant  are  seen  making  up  the  novel  group 
as  repreeentatives  of  a  class  which  has  long  since  become  extinct 
or  which  are  only  found  in  different  surroundings.  A  strange 
<:ollectiou,  indeed.  A  menagerie  of  wild  animals  tamed  and 
kept  upon  the  prairies,  or  else  chained  and  sleeping  in  some 
grand  coral. 

The  builders  of  these  mounds  were  true  artists,  for  they  have 

thrown  a  soul  into  their  attitudes  and  made  them  expressive  of 

the  spirit  as  well  as  given  a  wonderful  likeuess  of  the  animals 

which  they  represent.     The  souls  of  the  animals  appear  in  the 

forms  and  at  the  same  time  the  forms  seem  to  give  soul  to  the 

landscape.     Often  they  are  of  such  gigantic  size  that  the  eye 

^.Imost  loses  the  form  which  they  were  intended  to  represent, 

but  as  thev  are  studied  more  closelv  their  outlines  still  maintain  the 

striking  resemblance  which  is  their  chief  and  distinguishing  trait. 

Iiong  lines  of  animals  follow  the  trend  of  various  hills,  or 

l«trge  groups  answer  to  one  another  on  the  hills,  or  respond  to 

otlxers  in  the  vallev  below.     There  are  evidences,  too,  that  even 

<listaut  groups  were  placed  by  those  who  erected  them  in  just 

^vich  localities  as  would  command  an  unobstructed  view,  and 

that  thus  group  answers  to  group  and  mound  to  mound  for 

''^iles  away,  making  a  complete  system  throughout  the  land. 

-^  ot  only  this,  but  there  was  a  strange  skill  exercised  in  their 

^i^ction  which  was  able  to  impress  upon  them  something  more 

"^lian  a  mere  animal  resemblance.     The  massive  forms  impress 

"the  most  careless  observer  as  skillful  imitations,  but  to  a  more 

thoughtful  mind  they  are  suggestive  of  a  still  deeper  meaning. 

Situated,  as  they  often  are,  on  the  most  prominent  points,  they 

people  the  scene  with  a  living  and  yet  it  is  not  altogether  an 

^uimal  presence.     Each  form  or  figure  is  made  to  express  the 

'^'©ry  life  of  the  people  who  once  dwelt  here.     They  give  a  pic- 

txxi-e  of  the  pre-historic  condition  of  society  which  nothing  else 

ca,Ti  give. 

It  is  to  this  deeper  meaning  contained  within  the  figures  or 
^nableras  that  I  would  now  call  especial  attention.     Tliere  are 
tooee  savages  to-day  who  believe  that  everything  is  filled  with  a 
^ouland  that  all  material  and  animal  forms  are  but  the  embodi- 
ment of  an  unseen  presence.    With  some  there  is  a  strange  ming- 
^^^^gof  ancestor  worship  with  this  so-called  animism, or  soul-posses- 
L       VP'^'    The  ancestors  of   tribes  are  animals  and  yet  they  are 
L       ^^'vinities;  the  souls   or   spirits   of    certain    animals  being  the 
■      ^^icestor  or  creator  both  of  all  animals  and  of  men.    This  strange 
J^    inception  has  made  the  forms  of   these   particular   animals 
^         ^red  to  the  different  tribes,  and  their  life  is  seldom  taken.     It 
^  not  always  the  same  animal  which  is  regarded  as  the  tutelar 


^ 
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divinity  and  ancestor  of  the  whole  tribe,  but  each  clan  has  it;& 
own  presiding  deity.  Thus  every  tribe  has  a  number  of  toteixis 
or  tutelar  gods,  but  they  are  always  the  forms  or  spirits  of  tiie 
animals  which  are  peculiar  to  the  country.  Even  each  clsioi 
having  its  own  animal  divinity  does  not  prevent  other  tril>^ 
from  naming  their  clans  from  the  same  divinities,  but  oftentim^* 
the  same  animal  will  be  sacred  to  tribes  which  are  far  removed  arxd 
which  have  no  immediate  connection.  The  repetition  of  these 
names  of  animals  among  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  so  "Ffitr 
apart  would  show  that  there  was  a  connection  in  the  reli^oxis 
symbols  or  deified  ancestry  of  these  tribes,  though  it  may  be  too 
far  back  to  trace  it  historically.  This  totem  system  belonged  to 
the  ruder  stages  of  society,  and,  to  a  degree,  disappears  as  tX^e 
higher  stages  are  reached;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  elements 
in  the  native  religions  and  seems  to  be  at  the  basis  of  nearly  a-11 
tribal  organizations,  and  has  even  been  traced  to  the  early  stag"'es 
of  societv  in  the  Old  World. 

It  is  probable  then  that  it  was  this  religious  motive  whi  <2h 
ruled  in  the  structure  of  these  mounds,  and  the  thought  tlm^it 
thev  were  the  emblems  of  the  tribal  divinities  and  at  the  sai^cie 
time  the  signs  of  the  tribes  themselves,  may  not  be  far  from  corre^^t. 

We  have  then,  in  the  totem  system  which  was  generaXlv 
prevalent  with  the  wild  tril)e8  of  the  north,  the  explanation 
of  the  object  for  which  these  structures  were  erected.  If  tii^ 
works  are  studied  with  this  idea  in  view  we  believe  that  ih^^^ 
shapes  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  significance,  and  reasoning  fro^ 
the  historic  to  the  pre-historic  we  shall  find  the  explanation.  Tfce 
mounds  are  hieroglyphics,  a  picture-writing  upon  the  earth  ;  ^ 
fact  a  sym])olisni,  the  key  to  which  may  be  found  in  this  syst^'^^^ 
which  survives  in  living  races.  There  are  groups  of  moui*^ 
which  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  Ir  we  grant  th^^  * 
remarkable  military  system  is  also  perceptible  in  these  woi"*^ 
and  that  a  series  of  signal  stations  may  be  found  in  many  ^ 
them,  yet  these  features  are  so  common  in  all  localities  and  ^^ 
marked  in  every  group  and  cluster  and  individual  mound  tl>*^ 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  them  as  the  ruling  element.  T^^f 
various  figures  or  emblems  are  so  often  repeated  and  so  n^^^" 
formly  associated  that  they  become  striking  indications  of  sot*^^ 
such  system. 

It  is  surprising,  when  one  comes  to  classify  and  analyze  tb^^^ 
forms,  to  find  how  similar  they  are,  and  how  much  order  ^ 
observed  in  their  construction.  To  the  superficial  observer  tb^^^ 
works  seem  to  be  without  order,  and  their  forms  are  regard^ 
as  merely  accidental,  constructed  in  the  shape  which  the  faU^-^^ 
of  their  builders  directed,  the  resemblances  to  animals  hei^^^ 
only  results  of  a  love  of  imitation,  but  in  fact  there  is  a  wond^^* 
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fnl  depth  to  the  BVBtem.  A  great  uniformity  may  be  seen  amid 
the  diversity,  and  when  studied  order  comes  out  of  the  confu- 
sion. Though  the  shapes  are  varied  and  numerous,  yet  there  are 
typical  forms  which  go  through  all  the  varieties  and  appear  in 
nearly  eveiy  locality.  There  is  the  same  repetition  oi  animal 
forms  in  various  localities  that  there  is  of  animal  names  in  the 
various  tribes  among  the  living  races.  Everywhere  we  have 
found  these  forms  repeated,  and  frequently  the  different  groups 
of  certain  localities  will  only  be  the  repetition  of  others  in 
other  localities  the  same  forms  being  common  to  them  all. 
If  in  the  groups  other  forms  or  shapes  do  appear,  they  are 
marked  as  strange  or  unusual.  Of  the  large  number  of  groups 
which  we  have  examined  we  found  the  most  common  forms  are 
the  turtle,  a  long  tapering  mound  resembling  a  pickerel  or  a 
snake,  the  wolf  also,  and  certain  other  mounds  the  resemblance 
of  which  to  any  known  animal  it  is  difficult  to  trace. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  typical  forms  should  thus  appear 

ni  80  raany  localities,  but  that  other  forms  should  appear  also 

mingled  with  them ;  but  we  might  say  that  the  tribal  system,  with 

Its  accompanying  signs  or  totems,  would  require  just  such  a  fact. 

•The  same  tribe  would  move  from  place  to  place,  and  if  it  left 

Its  own  tribal  signs  we  should  find  the  repetition  of  the  same 

^tem  or  tribal  emblem,  each  clan  always  continuing  the  same 

®ign;  but  if  the  tribes  were  different  in  the  different  localities, 

^he  signs  would  also  be  different.     Locating  the  tribes  then  on 

Jhe  different  streams  we  might  expect  these  different  emblems 

^^  the  various   localities.     Sometimes  this  assumes  almost  the 

character  of  a  river  system  and  thus  we  might  trace  what  seems 

^^  be  the  beginning  in  this  country  of  that  which  prevailed  in 

^{assic  soil  and  Oriental  regions,  namely,  river  gods  and  tutelar 

^^vinities  of  certain  regions,  each  tribal  divinity  having  its  own 

P^vince  over  which  it  ruled  and  on  which  it  left  its  own  form 

^^  figure  as  the  seal  of  its  power  and  the  emblem  of  its  worship. 

To  illustrate :  there  are  works  on  the  Rock  River,  near  Beloit, 

^^d  elsewhere,  which  abound  with  the  turtle,  the  lizard  and  the 

^^lier  long  tapering  mounds  which  it  is  diflScult  to  name,  while 

*^iiigled  with  them  we  find  occasionally  the  form  of  the  buffalo, 

^^^  hawk  and  the  wild  pigeon. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Koslikonong,  thirty  miles  northward, 

^^  the  same  stream,  we  find  also  the  turtle,  the  lizard,  the  hawk 

^^d  pigeon,  but  we  find  the  wild  goose  and  the  crane  associated. 

On  the  Fox  River  of  the  South  we  also  find  the  turtle  the 

P'^vailing   figure   and  other   forms   associated   with    it.      But 

*^  we  pass  away  from  the  Rock  River  to  the  Fox  River  of  the 

^OTth,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Lake,  we  discover 

«Ut  die   wolf,   or  the   panther   and   the   wild   cat,    the    pre- 
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dominant  type,  while  the  turtle  is  entirely  subordinate,  and 
mingled  with  these  are  the  mink  and  weasel  and  many  other 
varied  forms,  thus  indicating  that  either  different  tribes  or 
different  clans  of  the  same  tribes  inhabited 'these  localities. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  study  of  these  different 
groups  of  mounds  throughout  the  State  has  not  been  carried  out 
suflSciently  to  affirm  that  any  river  system  can  be  traced,  nor 
has  any  definite  system  of  tribal  totems  been  recognized  in  the 
different  groups.  Still  the  ruling  type  of  the  separate  localities 
can  be  easily  traced,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  as  the  classifica- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  different  forms  shall  go  on  that  we  shall 
jet  discover  this  univereal  totem  system  or  the  living  tribes 
clearly  and  beautifully  fixed  in  these  strange  earth  pictures  of 
this  State.  It  is  certain  that  the  forms  oi  these  emblematic 
mounds  were  placed  in  their  various  positions  for  some  purpose 
and  that  there  is  some  significance  in  their  very  outlines,  and  it 
seems  most  reasonable  that  the  explanation  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  totem  system. 

The  relative  position  of  the  mounds  is  at  least  suggestive  of 
this.  For  instance,  the  gigantic  size  of  some  particular  efiigy 
and  its  relative  position,  either  in  the  center  of  the  group  or  at 
a  little  distance  from  it  and  isolated,  will  frequently  express  the 
idea  of  superiority,  as  if  the  being  which  it  represents  was  a 
Icing,  superior  to  the  tribe.  No  group  of  mounds  is  without 
8ome  such  ruling  spirit,  and  oftentimes  the  isolated  position  of 
the  figure  as  well  as  its  size  show  that  the  separation  of  po^r 
was  recognized  even  among  these  strange  people.  While  each 
group  has  its  many  and  its  varied  forms,  yet  some  one  form 
among  the  many  may  always  be  recognized  as  a  ruler  of  the  group. 
This  common  type  or  ruling  form  is  everywhere  present  audmay 
be  regarded  as  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  scene.  It  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  case  that  the  same  divinity  was  the  ruler  of  eveij 
tribe.  There  evidentlv  was  a  number  of  tribes  who  built  their 
mounds,  and  each  tril)e  would  doubtless  have  its  own  distinctive 
totem.  If  the  various  tribes  were  ruled  by  different  tribal  divuii- 
ties,  then  we  would  suppose  that  the  typical  mounds  of  one  locality 
would  be  different  from  that  of  another,  the  turtle,  perhaps,  ruling 
over  one  stream,  the  eagle  over  another,  or  the  wolf  or  wild  cat 
over  another,  while  the  inferior  divinities  which  ruled  eachcji* 
would  appear  in  mounds  less  prominently  situated  and  V^ 
always  associated  under  the  same  ruling  type.  These  vtrtai 
emblems  which  are  so  often  repeated  and  are  so  uniformly  t*^ 
ciated,  are  at  least  suggestive  of  the  combined  clan  and  tiflp 
system,  and  the  thought  of  tutelar  divinities  may  have  "  ^ 
recognized  among  the  pre-historic  people.  Every  plaiM 
the  mounds  appear  there  is  the  repetition  of  certaiD 
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t  same  time  the  prominence  of  certain  other  forms  over 
8t  of  the  group,  so  that  we  are  almost  compelled  to  recog- 
he  evidence  of  the  tribal  presence  and  sign  in  every  locality 

they  made  their  dwelling  place.  If  at  times  there  are 
B  of  mounds  which  so  present  the  animal  forms  that  some 
design  must  be  ascribed  to  them,  yet  this  does  not  con- 
ith^e  theory  that  the  totem  system  was  here  inscribed, 
jre  are,  indeed,  localities  where  the  animals  take  such 
esque  attitudes  and  have  such  a  relative  position  to  one 
5r  that  we  are  led  to  read  another  story.  We  have  referred 
long  lines  of  animal  forms  which  are  seen  following  the 
of  certain  hills.  These  solemn  processions  are  among  the 
est  features  of  the  emblematic  mounds.  Long  rows  of 
mounds  are  seen  containing  the  shapes  of  the  strangest 
Is,  such  as  the  buffalo,  bear  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
;  also  eagles,  hawks  and  the  various  birds ;  lizards,  turtles, 
its  ana  various  reptiles;  yet  every  animal  retains  an  atti- 
rhich  is  expressive,  and  the  whole  train  seems  to  tell  some 
hich  we  can  almost  catch  as  we  gaze  at  the  silent  shapes. 
are  groups  where  the  attitudes  are  expressive  of  a  more 

action,  certain  animals  like  the  weasel  or  mink  being 
rith  a  bird  so  near  that  a  single  spring  might  be  supposed 
ih  it,  and  still  others  like  the  wolf  or  wild  cat  are  arranged 

0  head  as  if  prepared  for  combat,  and  still  others  like  the 
yr  squirrel  are  in  the  more  playful  attitudes,  sometimes 
ently  chasing  one  another  over  hill  or  valley  and  again 
id  alone  as  if  they  had  just  leaped  from  some  tree  or 

1  themselves  out  of  den  or  hole.  There  are  also  composite 
Is  in  which  a  combination  of  different  animal  features  are 
lized  in  the  same  structure. 

do  not  pretend  to  explain  these  shapes  and  attitudes, 

are  so  expressively  portrayed.     They  may  have  been  the 

es  of  the  conquests  which  have  been  made,  and  of  the 

of  incorporation  of  certain  tribes  or  clans  into  the  tribes 
ng  in  these  places,  or  they  may  be  expressive  of  the 
I  fables  or  sacred  traditions,  or  they  may  have  been  only 
ticiful  representations  made  by  a  leisurely  and  imitative 
J,  but  they  do  not,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  interfere  with 
'erpretation  which  we  have  given  of  the  main  types  and 
They  do,  at  times,  complicate  the  subject  and  confuse 
ttempt  at  explanation,  but  do  not  contradict. 
y  the  tribal  signs  should  appear  in  the  emblematic  mounds 

region  and  be  nowhere  else  portrayed,  is  an  important 
>n.  The  totems  of  living  tribes  are  often  seen  on  tents  and 
Jts  and  robes,  and,  doubtless,  were  anciently  inscribed  on 
ind  Btone  even  as  they  are  now  by  many  of  the  tribes  of  the 
vireBt,  but  nowhere  else  do  they  appear  in  structures  like  these. 
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Every  nation  has  had  its  tribal  condition,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  the  photograph  has  been  taken ;  here  however,  we  have  the 
picture  of  that  state  taken  on  the  very  face  of  nature,  the  veir 
soil  catching  the  outlines,  and  the  earth  perpetuating  the  like- 
ness of  the  tribal  organization  for  our  observation  and  study. 
Other  localities  preserve  the  evidences  of  the  states  of  Bociety 
which  once  prevailed  among  them.  The  military  system  may 
be  understood  by  the  defensive  works  still  perpetuated,  suchtf 
are  found  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Tennessee,  and  other 
places.  The  advanced  stages  of  village  life  may  be  seen  in  the 
more  complicated  works  or  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  commimistic 
state  may  be  seen  also  in  the  Pueblos  and  rock  fortresses  of  the 
Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  still  higher 
stages  of  a  nation's  rise  may  be  seen  in  the  many  complicated 
works  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan.  But  the  tribal  state  has  here 
fixed  its  impress  and  should  here  be  studied.  Society,  in  iti 
organic  growth,  may  be  always  traced  to  the  tribal  condition, 
even  the  military  being  the  outgrowth  and  ultimately  the  civil 
condition  the  result;  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  earliest  stages 
perpetuate  themselves  in  any  permanent  works. 

Wisconsin  enjoys  this  advantage  and  may  claim  this  honor. 
The  Albanian  fathers  dwelt  in  the  hills  of  Rome,  and  the  Pelas- 
gi  and  Hellenic  tribes  wandered  over  the  beautiful  valleys  of 
Athens  and  Greece.  They  have  perpetuated  their  memory  in 
story  and  in  song,  but  have  never  left  a  symbol  of  their  tribil 
state.  The  escutcheon  of  Judah,  Issacher,  Dan  and  Napthali 
may  possibly  bear  the  tribal  signs,  and  the  very  divinities  rf 
Egypt  may  present  the  outgrowth  of  these  same  totem  symbols, 
in  the  animal  emblems  which  are  found  mingled  with  their 
sculptured  ornaments,  yet  here  in  their  tribal  simplicitj'  these 
ancient  people  have  left  us  a  picture  which  no  other  land  pr«" 
sents.  Everywhere  else  the  symbols  of  this  state  become » 
complicated  and  so  mingled  with  other  inventions  that  thqf 
lose  their  significance  or  are  overshadowed  by  other  element' 

If  elsewhere  tribes  did  grow  into  confederacies,  and  if  cjonfw' 
eracies  became  nations,  and  if  in  the  national  state  the  triW 
signs  were  preserved,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  yet  the  si*' 
plicity  of  these  signs  was  lost  and  the  more  elaborate  carving 
in  stone,  or  the  more  complicated  structures  in  earth,  served  * 
hide  the  symbols.  The  great  alligator  moimd  of  Ohio,  Adl* 
county,  may  have  been  the  remains  of  the  same  totem  mM 
the  animals  there  being  placed  as  emblems  of  the  tribal  diTini 
which  had  now  grown  to  be  almost  a  national  god^oratkl 
the  guardian  of  a  great  and  numerous  people.  So  the  cdebnl 
Chichemecatl  of  the  Toltec  race  and  the  intertwining  Mipa 
so  often  seen  depicted  in  the  Aztec  pictures  may  have  Moa^ 
the  tribal  god  grown  to  be  a  national  divinity. 
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But  whether  this  be  so  or  n#t  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
ibal  totems  are  found  on  this  soil,  where  the  emblematic  struc- 
ures  are  BO  abundant,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  when 
1666  structures  6ome  to  be  better  understood  they  will  unfold 
16  story  of  the  tribes  which  once  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  these 
iksB  and  streams,  in  their  very  shapes  and  positions,  make 
Mown  the  long  lost  records  of  a  people  which  have  passed  away 
brever. 


RELICS  OF  ABORIGINAL  ART  AND  THEIR 
ETHNOLOGICAL  VALUE 

BY    CHA8.  WHFrTLESEY. 
Beprinted  frem  Tract  No.  62,  Western  Beserve  Historioal  Booiety. 

Very  little  is  necessary  in  the  line  of  description  for  the  efB- 
fieg  here  presented,  beyond  the  engravings  and  the  letters  of 
{entlemen  who  furnished  us  the  photographs.  We  give  them 
»  a  fair  sample  of  a  numerous  class  of  relics  in  the  west. 

A  few  remarks  upon  their  ethnological  value  will  be  suflBcient 
0  dispose  of  the  subject  of  Indian  stone  effigies. 

Among  the  relics  of  aboriginal  art,  executed  in  stone,  there 
ire  in  Ohio  very  immerous  effigies  of  the  human  head  and  face. 
3ome,  like  figure  No.  2,  are  reputed  to  have  been  found  beneath 
4«  surface  at  depths  which,  if  the  reports  are  to  be  i*elied  upon, 
Wicate  very  great  antiquity,  much  greater  than  our  artificial 
Mtfth  mounds ;  but  the  number  reputed  to  have  been  exhumed 
fpord  the  drift  clay,  sand  or  gravel  beneath  the  surface  are  very 
few,  and  they  are  lacking  in  that  unquestionable  proof  of  posi- 
tion which  is  necessary  in  such  cases.  This  grotesque  image 
from  Marlboro,  Stark  county,  Ohio,  if  it  was  in  place  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well  twelve  feet  deep,  would  rank  with  the  flint 
implements  found  by  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  the  diluvium  of 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  in  France.  Compared  witli  the 
antiquity  of  the  drift  deposits  in  Ohio,  the  most  extreme  era 
claimed  for  the  mound  builders  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  time. 
Man  may  have  existed  in  Ohio  with  the  mastodon,  elephant, 
Ainoiceros,  musk  ox,  horse,  beaver  and  tapir  of  the  drift  period, 
te  he  did  in  Europe,  but  to  decide  such  a  question  the  proof 
should  be  indisputable. 

Efligies  of  animals  carved  on  stone  are  more  frequent  than 
tho8e  of  man.  They  are  generally  intended  as  an  ornament  for 
pipes,  and  are  better  executed  than  the  human  effigies.  In  sculp- 
linng  himself,  neither  the  Indian  nor  the  mound-builder  has 
ihown  much  artistic  skill.  The  four  specimens  which  we  here 
>n)duce  are  so  crude  and  even  grotesque  that  no  inference  could 
»e  drawn  from  them  in  reference  to  the  facial  expression  of  the 
ace.     For  animals,  the  expression  is  often  life-like  and  spirited. 
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For  those  found  upon  tlie  sui*fmce,  their  position  affords  m 
evidence  for  or  against  their  antiquity.  Those  from  mounds  ar 
probably  not  more  than  3,000  years  old.  Those  purporting  t 
be  from  beneath  the  natural  surface  in  undifeturb^  deposit 
would  imply  an  age  varying  with  each  specimen,  to  be  detei 
mined  by  its  surroundings.  The  one  from  Marlboro  is,  n 
doubt,  honestly  described  by  the  persons  who  were  present,  bi 
their  attention  was  not  specially  directed  to  its  antiquity.  1 
was  first  seen  as  a  bucket  of  earth  was  emptied  at  the  mouth  c 
the  well,  aud  may  have  falleu  in  from  the  surface,  or  very  nej 
it.  Indians  on  the  northern  lakes  of  the  present  generatic 
have  done  as  fine  effigy  carving  as  anything  found  in  the  anciei 
earth  mounds.  Some  of  their  work,  however,  is  very  coars 
As  a  general  rule,  the  mound  builders  have  produced  better  ac 
more  nnished  animal  effigies  than  their  successors  the  red  India 
but  the  difference  in  style  is  not  so  manifest  that  it  is  safe 
separate  their  respective  relics  on  this  basis  alone.  Many  of  tl 
surface  finds  are  no  doubt  the  work  of  the  mound  builders.  ] 
a  collection  of  which  nothing  is  known  of  their  location  or  the 
position  in  the  soil,  it  is  not  practicable  to  assort  them  accor 
ing  to  the  races  by  whom  they  were  fabricated. 

There  is  some  reason  to  conclude  that  there  were  people  < 
this  territory  prior  to  the  builders  of  the  mounds.  Our  ca^ 
shelters  have  not  been  much  explored,  but  as  far  as  they  ha' 
been  examined,  the  relics  lying  at  the  bottoms  of  the  accumnl 
tions  indicate  a  very  rude  people.  I  anticipate  that  we  shs 
find  here,  as  in  other  countries,  that  the  most  ancient  race  we 
the  rudest,  and  were  cave  dwellers.  I  have  seen  at  Portsmout 
Ohio,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  fire  hearths  more  anciei 
than  the  earthworks  at  that  place.  Whoever  the  people  we 
who  made  these  fires,  they  must  have  had  arrow  points,  Wi 
clubs,  and  stone  axes  or  mauls.  But  we  have  at  this  time  i 
evidence  to  connect  such  a  primeval  race  with  the  human  ei 
gies  scattered  throughout  Ohio.  These  effigies  present  no  ^ 
forniity  of  type,  and,  therefore,  cannot  represent  race  featar< 
They  approach  nearer  to  the  North  American  savage  than  tf 
other  people,  but  are  so  uncouth  that  they  are  of  little  Or  i 
ethnological  value.  There  was  no  school  of  art  among  ei4 
the  cave  dwellei^  the  builders  of  the  mounds,  or  the  morer«oe 
Northern  Indians,  w^hich  was  capable  of  a  correct  repreM^i 
tion  of  the  human  face.  These  effigies  must  have  been  t 
result  of  the  fancies  of  idle  hours,  produced  under  no  sysW 
and  with  no  uniformity  of  purpose.  They  thus  have  no  BO 
ing  which  the  historian  or  antiquarian  can  lay  hold  of  toadvtf 
his  knowledge  of  the  prehistortc  races.  The  ancient  paM 
and  sculptors  of  Central  America  have  not  left  speciop' 
high  art,  but  they  are  far  above  those  of  North  AmeiML 
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is  in  their  human  deliiieatioiiB  no  uniformity  which  gives  them 
nnifonnitT  as  the  represen  tat  ions  of  a  lining  people.  Native 
artists  have  no  other  t«tandard  than  tlie  persons  by  whom  they 
are  Barroiuided.  Tlie  Italian  head:;  of  Christ  present  the  Italian 
features,  not  the  Jewish.  <^)n  account  of  the  imiformity  of 
design  in  Central  American  statnes  and  painting,  we  feci  a. 
(.•onsciouBuess  that  we  see  in  tlicin  the  prominent  features  of  the 
sncient  people  whose  ruins  remain  to  our  times.  AVe  cannot 
sajasmuch  of  the  mine  of  tho  ilississippi  valley.  The  bnild- 
era  here  have  not  left  ns,  like  the  Aesyrians  and  Kgyptians, 
their  portraits,  nor  any  written  or  even  pictorial  record  ()f  them- 
kItn. 

llttek  ok  iir.  i'eask. 

UxwnxoM,  Apr  1 S,  188 1 

Col.  Charles  Whittlesky — 

Dear  Sir: — While  at  a  loan 
uhibition  at  Canton,  a  few 
weeks  since.  I  came  across 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  speci- 
)Dea  uf  aboriginal  art,  a  plto- 
tograph  and  drawing  of  which  I 
I  Bend  you  inclosed,  the  for 
oeibeingabont  one-third  and  ' 
the  latter  exactly  one-lialf  the 
Ditnral  size.  A  young  man 
wbgthat  1  was  inteeested  in 

>eollection  of  stone  imple-  FiRureSo.i.one-iwrdoi  u;..-... 

oentB  took  me  to  another  part  Noduip  oi  iroo  ow,  piain,  st&Tk  Couoty,  o. 
ol  the  room,  and  from  an  obscure  corner  of  a  caiH;  produced  the 
Bpecimen  which  T  am  about  to  descril>e.  It  is  a  ni«hile  of  kid- 
My  iron  ore,  weighing  two  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces,  +  inches 
in  height  and  13^  indies  in  circumference.  There  is  a  natural 
lipparently)  opening  through  the  base  of  the  nodule,  which  is 
H  inehce  long,  A  human  face  ir<  carved  upon  the  nodule  in 
wlief,  2|  inches  in  length  and  1^  inches  across  the  forehead, 
"•diatiug  from  the  forehead  to  the  outer  limit  of  the  uj)|>er  part 
™  the  face  are  ihirty-thrce  short  parallel  lines,  and  running 
hwk  from  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  are  marks  tliat  are 
•"dentlj  intended  to  represent  some  kind  of  Iieud  dress,  as  they 
"fi  not  nnlike  feathers.  The  forehead  is  crossed  liy  three  par- 
•lld  lines  that  look  like  wrinkles ;  the  nose  is  i>art]y  gone,  so 
'"•tin  a  profile  view  it  hardly  sliowB  at  all. 

The  history  of  it  is  as  follows:  Eighty  years  ago  a  man  by 
the  Dame  of  Christian  Spau^rler  found  it  insoinc  woods  in  Plain 
township,  Stark  county,  wlien  cutting  trees  te  build  ii  house, 
^^  he  died  his  son  came  in  possession  of  it,  and  when  lie 
died  he  left  it  to  his  son,  who  is  the  man  of  whom  I  purchased 
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it.  He  parted  with  it  because  he  has  do  children  to  leave  it  to. 
I  waB  well  conviBced  of  its  genuineaeee  before  parchaeing.  A 
number  of  archfeologiBts  have  seen  it,  and  all  agreed  in  pro- 
nouncing it  genuine.  This  photograph  does  not  bring  it  ont  u 
it  should;  it  looks  like  an  etching,  when  reality  the  face u b 


bold  relief. 


A.  L.  Peaee. 


LETTER    OF   HB.    KUIIN. 

CUROM.  OSIO,  JuiM  Mb.  UTL 

L.  Little,  Cleveland,  O. 

Pear  Sir:  I  hand  you  a  photcgnpb 
of  a  rudely  cut  iui^e  of  a  human  beiugi 
in  black  marble.     The  original  is  ibovt 
one-half  larger  tlian  is   represented  in 
the  picture.     It  was  found  near  Uul- 
boro.  Stark  connty,  O.,  by  some  work- 
men while  digging  a  well,  and  said  to  be 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  imbedded 
ill  sand  and  gravel.     The  gentleman  o' 
whom  I  received  the  photograph  infpno* 
me  that   the   ground   had   never  be** 
broken,  and  that  it  must  have  been  dfr' 
posited   there  at   some   remote  peri^' 
You  will  observe  that  the  picture  she?** 
a  front  and  side  view,  and  represents  t*^ 
figure  seated   astride  of  a  atone,    r*** 
wuite  veins  of  marble  make  the  figt*^ 
look  rather  comical  about  his  mug. 
Truly  yours,  etc., 

R.  D.  Kins. 

0o70.  C 

egated  marble,  front  view. 

D1LIIIAOOTII.I.S,  0..i]BnDB;  31, 1878. 

Rkbpectbd  Friend  C,  Whittlesey  :    I 
forward  photographs  of  two  Images  found 
in  this  i>art  of  our  State.     The  one  repre-  i 
seutiiig  a  head  (figure  No.  4),  I  now  havel 
ill    my   possession   hianed    only.     It   was 
plowed  up  in  Carroll  county.    It  is  slightly 
disfigured  from  being  struck  by  the  plow, 
being  found  on  the  mrm  of  Elias  Willard,  | 
near  Norristowii.     The  other  image  from 
which  my  photo  was  taken  was  found  near 
Marlboro,  Stark  county,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  other  parties  Iiave  had  it  pho-    ng.  no. «,  « 
tographed,  as  it  has  l)een  passed  around  into  "'JJJ^SSh, 
several   hands.     There  were  four  persons  oounty.or— 
present  when  it  was  found,  and  they  areouioua^K»^vBH 
all  confident  that  it  was  in  place  at  thcu^i^     ' 
depth  of  12  feet.     I  very  much  doubted  jf**  j^g" 
the  fact  when  I  first  heard  of  the  depth,  «<«■ 
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«u<iinade  very  close  iiif(iiiry  with  regard  to  it,  A  minute  ac- 
GOiuit  of  the  finding  was  written  nt  the  time,  hut  I  am  not  alile 
to  lay  my  hand  on  it  at  present.  Of  tliis  I  am  assured  myself: 
tbi.^t  the  persona  were  honetit  in  their  statement,  or  what  they 
believed  to  he  a  fact,  yet  it  might,  as  suggested,  have  fallen 
fe-om  the  surface.  J.  L.  Kite. 

The  variegated  marble  of  which  No.  2  is  made  has  not  heen 
found  in  Ohio  in  place.  No  attempt  was  made  in  tliis  rndo 
Bt^tuet  to  carve  the  hands  or  feet.  On  aecfiunt  of  the  black 
portions,  especially  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  this  figure 
loolia  a  little  more  grotesque  than  if  the  stone  was  i>f  uniform 
color.  The  mouth  and  nfise  are  bo  grossly  out  of  proportion  to 
th,e  head  and  body  that  it  is  probable  this  effigy  was  gotten  up 
ts   a  burlesque. 


Dahuootiixk,  O..  ] 
Charlks    Whittlesey  —  A'n- 
te^Ttied  Friend:  I  send  thee  a 
photo  of  a  stone  image,  Ni).  3, 
lOtiud  nearthe  Pennsylvania  line 
in  this  county,  while  the  making 
of    the  Sandy  and  Bea\er  canal 
v-a.siu  progress,  some  forty  years  I 
^ro.    It  came  into  possession  ai  ' 
»  ■farmer,  who  in  building  a  new 
l>&rii  had  a   niche  made  for  it 
''here  it  became  the  target  for 
iHe  stones    thrown  Ijy    all    the 
stnttllboya"  in  the  neighborhood, 
TOd  was  thoB  sadly  damaged,  the           ^ 
t^uin,  lips,  nose  and  eyebi-ows  be-     pie.  Nn. .,,  „„,-„„„ 
ing  bidceu  away.     It  has  been  hA'tS^',''n:,!lEiu; „.  .„..,. 

WUt0theSmithsonian,On  loan,    tli"  Hiw  lollcn  umlir  our  ob»orvuMon. 

f  Baird  reports  on  beliiilf  of  those  who  arc  accounted 
._„/  there,  that  there  i«  no  <loubt  but  that  it  is  a  prehistoric 
noQiind  that  it  was  probably  carved  on  the  [loiiit  of  some  pro- 
IMngrock. 

The  material  is  a  coarse  sandstone.  The  head  is  full  size.  It 
■  ooty  within  the  year  that  it  has  cmiie  to  the  notice  of  those 
™p  tppreciate  its  value.  It  now  belnngs  to  J.  F.  Menner  it  Son, 
Jfnr  lasbon,  O.  Respectfullv.  thv  friend. 

J.    I„    K[TE. 
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ANCIENT  QUARTZ  WORKERS  AND  THEIR  QUARRIES  IN 

MINNESOTA. 

BY    MIrtS    FRANCES    E.    BABBITT. 
Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Mimiesota  Historical  Society,  in  February,  1880. 

Members  of  the  Minnesota  HiBtorical  Society  who  have  read 
State  Geologist  Winchell's  report  of  1877  upon  his  reconnoia- 
sance  into  Morrison  coiintv,  have  doubtless  been  interested  i^ 
his  account  of  the  quartz  chips  discovered  by  him  at  Little  Falb? 
as  also   in   the   accompanying   synopsis  of   scattering  terr^<5e 
remains,  heretofore  l)rought  to  light  by  various   agencies     ^^ 
various  other  points  within  the  boundaries  of  Miimesota.     -A« 
certain  of  these  facts  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  present  studjr    ^^ 
pre-historic  life,  one  may  venture,  presumably,  to  indicate  th 
briefly.     Everybody  understands,  of  coui*se,  that  the  term  p 
historic  is  a  vague  one,  covering  a  multitude  of  our  ignoranc 
and  that  antiquarian  research  is,  at  the  present  time,  la; 
directed  toward  the  work  of  disentangling  its  lost  eras 
each   other,   and    adjusting    relations    among    its   epochB  lu 
peoples. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  to  label  our  archaeological  material 
merely  prehistoric;  science  now  demands  more  precise  signifies 
tions.  Did  snch  or  such  an  object  originate  with  the  old  Nor  "^^ 
adventurers,  we  ask,  for  instance,  or  with  pre-Columbian  r*^^^ 
Indians,  or  with  the  Mound  Builders?  Or  was  it  the  work  '^^ 
that  mysterious  race  of  human  animals  who  inhabited  the  lac:»^ 
before  the  glacial  epochs  ended,  and  who  burrowed  in  dens 
caverns,  and  left  the  story  of  their  lives  cut  into  a  few  han 
of  stone  rubbish  ?  Professor  Winchell's  report  touches  arch 
ology  at  a  co-glacial  or,  perhaps,  an  inter-glacial  epoch, 
embraces  the  following  significant  points: 

First.   He  discovered  in  Morrison  county,  at  several  plac^^* 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river,  as  at  Little  Falls,  Pik^ 
Rapids  and  at  Little  Elk,  a  great  number  of  unwaterwom  qnart* 
chips,  some  few  of  which  he  conceived  to  have  been  artificially 
shaped.     This  view  of  the  case  was  afterwards  supported  by 
competent  authority. 

Secondly.   The  professor  very  logically  concludes  the  qnaJ# 
workers  to  have  inhabited  these  shores  before  the  mound  biiilw* 
ers,  since  he  found  quartz  chips  abounding  in  a  stratum  of  *fc* 
river  terrace,  which  underlies  mounds  and  other  earthwon* 
constructed  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
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Tliirdly,    The  professor   suggests   the   probability  that   the 
Little  Falls  quartz  workers  were  pateolithic  men,  using  the  term 
palseolithic  to  indicate  the  period  which  ended  with  the  last 
glacial  epoch.     It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  term  in 
question  is  often  also  loosely  applied  to  stone  remains  in  a  sense 
quite  irrespective  of  their  ancientness.     Thus  rude  stone  imple- 
ments, so  called,  like  those  unearthed  at  Little  Falls,  are  denomi- 
nated palaeolithic,  while  the  finer  stone  objects  originating  among- 
more  highly  civilized  people  are  classed  as  neolithic,  and  this 
somewhat  confusing  usage  holds,  even  when,  as  occasionally 
happens,  the  cruder  workei*8  are  the  more  modern  race.     The 
Btone  remains  of  California  exhumed  by  Prof.  Whitney  from  a 
depth  of  150  feet,  70  feet,  and  so  on,  must  be  very,  very  ancient^ 
but  they  are  called  neolithic  because  of  their  superior  charac- 
teristics. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  among  American  scientists  whether  the 
remains  found  from  time  to  time  along  our  river  terraces,  etc.,. 
are  referable  to  a  post-glacial  folk  or  to  co-glacial,  inter-glacial 
or  pre-glacial  peoples.  The  gist  of  the  difficulty  lies  largely  in 
the  scattering  and  accidental  positions  occupied  by  the  remains 
in  question  when  discovered.  It  is  easy  to  doubt  in  detail  the 
^ntiquit}'  of  a  spear  head,  a  scraper,  or  an  ancient  hammer,  or 
of  a  few  bones  picked  up  here  and  there,  when,  had  the  same 
objects  been  known  to  be  essentially  placed,  that  is,  had  they  been 
TOtmd  clearly  occupying  the  positions  in  which  they  were  put 
oy  the  races  originating  them,  the  question  of  their  real  char- 
^^cter  would  not  be  open  to  discussion  at  all.  The  Little  Falls 
Quartz  workings  undeniably  occupy  just  such  a  place,  and  to 
^*^i8  fact  they  owe  an  importance  which  is  no  doubt  destined  to 
^ake  them  the  object  of  national  sjudy. 

Beside*  the  surface  quartzes  reported  by  Prof.  Winchell,  there 
^^ists  at  Little  Falls  a  stratified  deposit  of  ancient  quartz  objects, 
^^nsisting  of  finished  and  unfinished  implements  and  cores  in 
^ariety,  together  with  what  might,  I  think,  be  called  flake 
olocks;  that  is,  blocks  of  sizes  convenient  for  transportation  and 
^^dling,  which  appear  to  be  designed  to  be  flaked  into  knives 
^^d  other  implements,  and  which  have  been  chipped  into  con- 
^^liient  figures  affording  the  required  outline. 

The  deposit  in  question  is  situated  within  a  terrace  bluff  of 
^e  Mississippi  river,  upon  the  east  side.    It  lies  at  the  base  of  a 
S^ntle  slope  which  there  intersects  both  the  level  surface  of  the 
^'•race  proper  and  the  steeper  terrace  bank.     The  deposit  occu- 
pies the  line  of  junction  between  the  slope  and  the  terrace  bank 
^Jid  runs  back  from  this  line  horizontally  eastward  into  the 
terrace.     The  spot  likewise  forms  the  bottom  of  an  irregular 
north  and  south  notch  in  the  crest  of  the  terrace  bluff,  the 
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ground  inclining  gently  toward  it  not  only  from  the  east,  l^Tbut 
also  from  the  south  and  north.     The  place  indeed  constitute^  ^^^^  ^ 
sort  of  natural  spout  through  which  a  good  deal  of  drainage^^^^  ^ 
effected.     By  this  latter  agency  the  surface  soil  has  been  gracL-^'  du- 
ally eaten  away  from  the  spot  nearly  down  to  the  hard  p^^  ^a^^- 
The  present  depth  of  earth  therefore  over  these  quartzes  afifor:^^  ^rds 
no  criterion  of  their  age. 

These  quartzes,  as  far  as  yet  observed,  occupy  an  irregu 
stratum  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  from  sixteen  inch 
perhaps,  to  three  or  four  feet  below  the  turf  at  top,  this  acco 
ing  to  distance  north  or  south  of  the  spot  at  present  expose 
where  the  soil  above  is  thinnest.     The  quartzes  lie  upon  a  b^ 
of  soil  of  the  same  character  with  that  above  them,  both 
which   contain  occasional  water-worn  stones,  but   no   anga 
material  whatever.    The  quartzes  when  exposed  are  of  the  col 
of  the  soil,  and  they  have  edges  so  fresh  and  sharp  that  or 
often  cut  one's  fingers  with  them  in  digging  them  out.     Soi     ^me 
few,  very  few  of  them,  bear  minute  dark  colored  crystals  up^    mon 
the   surface.     The   contents   of   the   stratum   are   of   differe^^nt 
varieties  of  massive,  opaque  quartz,  much  of  which  has  quE^  he 
evidently  been  selected  with  an  eye  to  rude  esthetic  effect,  beiir    ng 
mottled,   spotted   and  otherwise   variegated.      Some  of  th(        iae 
varieties  at  present  abound  in  the   immediate   neighborhoc       kj, 
while  others  occasionally  appear  in  the  coarse  river  wash  al(^»  ng 
the  shore,  and  in  erratic  boulders.    The  compact  varieties  ret^atin 
their  natural  luster  unimpaired,  but  those  of  looser  structw_:are 
look  dull  and  corroded.     A  wagon  track  leading  down  to  t  ie 
river  cuts  the  deposit  into  north  and  south  sections,  it  hav^.  ng 
broken  down  and  carried  away  a  strip  through  the  midst  fr<3in 
one  to  two  feet  in  depth  and  some  seven  to  nine  febt  wide,  't:he 
debris  of  which  are  scattered  about  immediately  below  to  tie 
distance  of  between  one  and  two  rods. 

In  the  wagon  track  itself,  which  is  only  used  occasionally^  ^® 
small  implements  more  or  less  in  fragments,  and  some  lar^r 
ones,  as  hammers  and  the  like,  in  an  entire  state,  together  with 
lumps  of  unworked  and  partially  worked  material.     These  ^^JJ 
lie  closely  intermingled  and  compacted  with  water-worn  rubbisn 
which  corresponds  in  position  and  general  appearance  with  tb» 
characterized  by  Prof.  Winchell  as  "hard  pan,  probably  belong; 
ing  to  the   first  glacial   epoch."     See  Geological   Survey  ^ 
Minnesota  for  1877,  page  55,  figure  6.     The  wagon  track  alK>^ 
mentioned  is  here  worn  down  to  a  level  below  that  of  the  ori^^^ 
quartz  stratum,  and  exposes  the  latter  on  either  side,  but  0^ 
conspicuously.     The  quartz  implements  are  crudely  shaped  ^  . 

are  exceedingly   rude   and   aj)parently  imdifferentiated  ■»  *^  ^ 

design.     The  limits  of  this  deposit  are  not  yet  exactly  deb  | 
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in  any  direction.  Over  it  at  one  p^lint  is  the  stump  of  a  good 
sized  tree,  decayed  to  the  ground.  In  prodding  in  at  the  side 
among  its  roots,  at  the  level  of  the  Quartz  workings  I  came  upon 
a  nest  of  round  water-worn  stones  all  of  similar  shape  and  size. 
They  were  lying  loosely  piled  together,  and  the  fact  of  their 
nnifonn  size  with  that  of  their  position  made  it  seem  as  if  they 
might  once,  previous  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  have  formed  an 
artificial  heap.  They  must  have  numbered  twenty  and  perhaps 
many  more.  It  would  appear  possible  that  they  might  at 
some  time  have  been  placed  upon  the  side  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  it. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  intelligent  student  of  the  situa- 
tion that  the  quartzes  sealed  up  within  this  horizontal  fissure  in 
the  soil  belong  to  an  ancient  manufactory  of  such  objects,  in 
situ.  This  view  of  the  case  is  substantiated  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  prominent  among  which  are  the  following: 

First.   The  presence  upon  the  ground  of  tools  suitable  to 
manufacturing  purposes.      I  have  fomid  among   the  angular 
quartz  lumps  lying  on  the  hard  pan  a  lap-stone  roughly  hollowed 
out  upon  the  upper  surface,  and  probably  fashioned  from  some 
convenient  water-worn  slab.     It  corresponds  pretty  well  in  size 
and  general  appearance  with  specimen  197,  figured  in  Abbott's 
Stone  Age  in  New  Jersey  as  a  portable  com  mill.     The  latter 
implement  is,  however,  more  abruptly  and  conspicuously  hol- 
lowed than  the  Little  Falls  specimen.     The  latter  appears  to  be 
slaty  material,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  submitted  to  inspection 
under  a  microscope.     I  also  picked  up  near  the  lap-stone  an 
^n^lar  club  or  hammer  of  similar  stone.     The  latter  had  been 
dhipped  to  its  present  shape  without  rounding  off  its  surfaces. 
1  likewise  took  out  of  the  quartz  stratum  itself  a  stone  hammer 
Kyi  another  description,  and  one  finds  in  the  workings  numbers 
<3f  quartz  hand-hammers  and  the  like. 

Second,  The  quantity  and  shape  of  the  chips  ujion  the  ground 

j)oint  to  the  same  conclusion.     Most  of  the  finer  chips  contained 

in  that  part  of  the  stratum  which  has  been  broken  down  by  the 

"wagon   track,  and  which   is,  of  course,  most  accessible,  have 

indeed   been  either  quite  washed  away,  or  j^lunged  into  the 

interstices  of   the  hard  pan.     Yet  one  finds  occasional  spots 

where  chips  stick  in  the  soil  as  if  they  had  just  been  flaked  off. 

At  one  place  I  observed  the  chips  were  all  thin  and  small,  as 

though  derived  from  objects  finished  up  at  that  point.    At  other 

spots  appear  triangular  fragments  which  have  clearly  been  struck 

from  the  backs  of  knives  and  the  like,  as  well  as  chips  from  the 

pointed  and  rounded  extremities  of  implements. 

Third.  The  existence  among  these  objects  of  a  great  amount 
of  material  in  actual  process  of  manufac^ture,  is  a  circumstance 
of  similar  import. 
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The  quartz  flake  blocks  mentioned  above  constitute  an  i 
poitant  element  of  the  unfinislied  work  and  are  most  interest! 
objects  of  archa3ological  researches. 

As  to  the  surface  chippings,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there       —  ^* 
a  good  deal  of  boulder  quartz,  which  has  been  pounded  up  arr:^-^^ 
8trewn  al^out  the  shores  by  boys  and  other  idlers.     Besides  th5"  ^^iW« 
however,  there   are   worked   implements   and   cliips  scatterc^^*^^ 
abundantly  in  spots  here  and  there  upon  the  river  slopes  anKr:^'-^^^ 
terrace  banks.     Yet  T  find  but  few  of  these  upon  the  terrace -^ce 
tops  proper.     Indeed,  just  within  the  radius  of  my  own  loct^  -f^cal 
observations,  these  chippings  only  appear,  as  far  as  I  can  judg^"^^®? 
at  points  upon  the  terrace  top  which  seem  to  have  had  the  sur  -^'-■ir- 
face  soil  washed  away,  or  disturbed  in  some  manner.     At  suc!^^^  -^" 
spots  one  may  often  pick  up  a  few  implements,  possibly  of  on-^r.^^  *^f 
sort,  and  on  looking  closely  one  frequently  finds  these  associ:  ^^^^^' 
ated  with  cliips  and  unfinished  work,  quite  as  if  the  artisan  ha^-^^^ 
conveyed  a  block  of  material  hither  and  here  seated  himself  t^^^    *^ 
work  it  up.   In  illustration  I  mention  the  fact  that  after  a  heav^^-^? 
rain  I  once  picked  uj)  in  a  foot-path  about  half  way  down  th^  m^^^ 
ten-ace  bank  a  perfect  quartz  arrow  point.    Recollecting  formec  ^^^^^^ 
observations  I  soon  afterward  returned  to  the  spot  and  ther^'^'^ 
gathered  from  the  soil  some  dozen,  more  or  less,  of  these  points^ -^^    ' 
partially  blocked  out,  together  with  a  quantity  of   chips  evi- 
dently struck  from  them. 

As  yet  it  is  not  clear  that  the  arrow  point  instanced  and  the 
other  quartzes  are  attributable  to  the  same  race,  since  thus  far 
no  implements  of  the  sort  have  been  discovered  to  be  common 
to  the  river  banks  and  the  quartz  stratum.  But  in  other  cases 
the  connection  between  the  scattering  classes  of  work  and  the 
central  deposit  is  obvious,  the  general  type  and  workmanship  of 
the  two  systems  being  identical. 

Last  season  I  discovered  in  the  soil  of  the  river  bank,  near  the 
w^ater,  a  shell-shaped  instrument,  the  name  and  use  of  which  is 
unknown  to  me.  This  I  added  to  my  collection,  but  near  the 
spot  appeared  fragments  of  similar  articles,  which,  to  my  regret, 
I  did  not  secure.  The  shell  shape  was  quite  fresh  and  sharp  at 
the  edges,  and  was  also  of  better  workmanship  than  the  most, 
and  having  at  the  time  seen  nothing  like  it,  I  was  inclined  to 
believe  both  it  and  the  arrow  point  to  be  the  work  of  a  com- 
paratively modern  people — perhaps  of  the  mound  builders.  Last 
October,  however,  I  took  from  the  quartz  workings  here  three 
implements  of  the  same  description  with  the  shell  shapes  in 
different  stages  of  manufacture. 

It  is  to  be  trusted  that  the  facts  detailed  in  this  paper  may  be 
verified  in  the  immediate  future  by  archaeological  experts;  but, 
however  this  may  eventuate,  we  cannot  expect  the  resultiiig  ooa* 
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elusions  to  be  definitely  established   until   the  accompanying 
geological  standards  shall  be  fixed  with  absolutely  scientific  pre- 
cision by  a  complete  survey  of  Morrison  county.     Naturally  it 
is    not  possible  to  estimate  the  j^recise  point  occupied  by  the 
remains  in  question  in  the  scale  of  the  glacial  epochs  till  the 
drift  features  of  the  place  are  better  understood  than  now.  Still 
there  are  many  facts  of  the  situation  which  are  by  no  means 
open  to  doubt.     We  know,  for  illustration,  that  besides  being 
palaeolithic  in  character,  these  quartz  implements  are  the  remains 
of  a  palaeolithic  age,  because  they  are  imbedded,  somewhat  deeply 
fo  indeed,  in  a  drift  deposit  which  is  certainly  glacial,  whatever 
^ts  other  and  relative  characteristics  may  yet  prove  to  be.     We 
k^now  further,  that  the  quartz  stratum  containing  these  objects 
'^ust  once  have  been  upon  the  surface,  which  latter  must  have 
^€fen  terra  firma  and  situated  at  a  level  a  certain  number  of  feet 
^^low  the  present  terrace  top  since  deposited.     It  is  likewise 
^le^r  that  the  underlying  hardpan  of  the  first  glacial  ej^och,  if 
^^ch  it  be,  together  with  the  material  now  represented  by  the 
^•^W  inches  of  soil  intervening  between  the  quartz  and  the  hard- 
P^u  had  attained  their  present  development  previous  to  the 
^^gin  of  the  quartz  stratum.    Prof.  Winchell  somewhere  records 
•^e  opinion  that  between  the  first  and  second  glacial  epochs  a 
Considerable  interval  of  time  may  have  elapsed,  during  which 
^<>re8ts  may  have  flourished  not  unlike  those  now  in  possession 
^f  the  soil.     Should  future  researches  corroborate  this  theorj^,  it 
^ay  be  found  that  the  precise  period  in  question  is  that  in 
Xvhich  Little  Falls  quartz  workers  peopled  this  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley.   Appearances  all  indicate  that  these  "rude  quartz 
implements"  were  finally  submerged  by  a  flood,  gentle  in  its 
action,  probably  of  long  continuance  and  perhaps  foreseen  by 
^he  palaeolithic  men  interested.  The  disposition  of  small,  smooth, 
^water-worn  pebbles  in  the  interstices  of  the  stratum  shows  this, 
918  likewise  does  the  fact  that  collections  of  implements  of  one 
«ort  are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  a  portion  of  which  will, 
3)erhap8,  be  unfinished  and  the  remainder  comi)leted.     No  such 
-systematic  arrangement  of  material  would,  of  course,  be  possible 
lad  the  quartz  been  strongly  agitated  by  ice  or  powerful  currents. 
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THE  RABBIT  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPER :  AN  OTOE  MYT*^- 

TRANSLATED  BY  REV.  J.  OWEN  DORSEY,  OMAHA  AGENCY,  NEB* 

There  was  a  village  of  grasshoppers.  (Now  Wakanta^^  * 
Great  Spirit,  gave  men  tobacco.)  And  all  the  gra88hopp>^^ 
wished  to  take  tobacco  from  men.  Again  Earth  said,  "3»-J 
grandson,  let  us  two  go  to  the  grasshopper  village.  Wakaj:*** 
gave  tobacco  to  your  uncles,  and  the  grasshoppers  have  tak^^ 
all  away  from  them.  Therefore,  let  us  two  go."  "Yes,"  s^i^ 
the  Rabbit.  Then  the  Rabbit  and  his  grandmother  went  't^^ 
gether,  and  they  reached  the  grasshopper  village.  And  wlm^^ 
they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  the  old  woman  s»i^ 
again,  *'My  grandson,  what  you  decide  to  do,  so  do."  And 
Rabbit  cried  out.  When  he  cried  out,  he  shook  the  whole 
with  his  voice.  And  the  grasshoppers  said,  "Wa!  A  very 
god  has  come  hither.  We  shall  be  exterminated."  And  t^^^* 
grasshopper  chief  took  some  tobacco,  and  gave  it  to  the  Rabb^^"^- 
And  he  gave  it  to  his  grandmother,  and  the  old  woman  put  it  ^*^ 
her  sack.  And  he  cried  out  again  the  second  time,  and  agi 
he  shook  the  earth  more  than  before.  And  the  grasshopp^^ 
said,  "Hau !  It  will  be  bad  for  us  (we  shall  be  in  a  bad  conditio:*^*-) 
Give  ye  him  tobacco  again,  in  like  manner.  And  the 
hopper  chief  took  some  tobacco,  and  gave  it  to  the  Rabbit 
like  maimer.  "Well,  grandmother,  here  is  the  rest.  Take 
It  will  be  easy  (to  get  the  rest.)"  Again  he  cried  out.  Wh^^^ 
he  cried  out  again,  he  shook  the  earth  with  his  voice  more  th^^**^ 
ever.  Again  they  said,  "Well,  they  are  very  bad.  They  ha  "^^^ 
come  very  close  to  us.     Well,  in  like  manner,  give  ye  to  thei»_  - 

Again  the  grasshopper  took  some  tobacco,  and  gave  it  to 
Rabbit.     And  he  said,  "Well,  grandmother,  they  will  be  ve:i*^^ 
easy  (to  overcome.)   Again,  here  is  the  rest,  the  tobacco."  " We^^^** 
my  grandson,  that  will  do,"  she  said.     And  she  took  the  tobac<^ 
And  when  he  cried  out  again,  he  made  the  whole  earth  sha" 
many  times,  worse  than  formerly.     And  all  the  grasshopp^ 
flew  upward.     The  grasshoppers,  taking  some  tobacco  in  di' 
mouths,  flew  away.     Therefore,  they  are  just  as  if  they  chewi 
tobacco;  and  (something)  dark  yellow  their  mouths  send  o 
The  old  woman,  taking  the  tobacco,  scattered  it  over  the  Ian' 
All  the  seed  came  up,  and  it  grew  on  the  earth. 

THE  END. 

An'e     nan'thace     ciua^   iyaii'     i'tanane.*    Afi'e     Wafcl"** 

And  gra88hoi)per       village       one  it  (was)  there.        And  € 

wan'shike^  ranyi^  wo-kun'.     Et&  nan^thace  pr6ke*-)r1 

man  tobacco  them  He  gave.     And      gra«ih<^iiper  all  *- 
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shike       wa'klru'the       kfinra."^     Shik^      Mayan  ^     cwana^ 

D  to  take  from  them        wished.  Again  Earth  speaking, 

takwA,^  nan^thace    cina    hinwin're    to,      Dhiceka    r&nji 

uidson,  grasshopper     village       us-two  go        let.  Thy  uncle       tohaooo 

an'ta   w6ktln    shke    nanthace  proke  wanashe^  ®  ki;^^  ar^ci 

i  Spirit  gave  th^m     when     grasshopper  all       take  from  them ;       therefore* 

in're  to."  "HQn'ce,"i "  e  mishcifi'e.i »  Eta  mishcin'e  ikan'i  * 

ro-go     let."  "Yes,"  said       Babbit.  And         Babbit  grandmother 

ykre-na  iwarawi,^^  Eti  nan'thace   cina  I'tahiwi.^®    Cina 

I  his  own  ing    they  went.       And       grasshopper     village    at  they  arrived.  Village 

tahiwi.  Shik(5,  "Hintakwd,  ton -to  nn    i'shru^kran  shke 

at  they  arrived.    Again,        my  grandson,     how      to    do       you       decide        if 

inre,"  e  inashifte.  Eta  mishciftehoton.^^  H6ton  shke  mayan 

do,"     said  old  woman.    And  Babbit     bawled.        Cried  out,  when     land 

3  rahuhn'the.  EtA  nan'thace,"  W& !  Wakan'ta  pi'- 

le  shook  many  times  with  mouth.    And     grasshoppers    Wa  I  Ood  good 

nye  tan'ra  iyan'  'ci'ke.     Sh(5nawaw&hi  hniye  ke',"  ©•     Eti 

•  great       one        come.  Enough  us  make       will,  said.        Then 

hace  t6tanh4i®  naha  rinyi  t6  ni*the-na  mishcin'e  okun'. 

>pper  chief  the       tobacco  some       taking,  Babbit  he  gave  to. 

iktln'     o'krafeun.      Eta    indshine    naha    w68ha    o'krdyu. 

Tandmother  he  gave  to.        Then     old  woman        the  sack  put  in. 

8hike    iniihan    h6ton;      shik^    mi-yan    6ta     rahiihu'the. 

again,    second  time  cried  out :  again  land       beyond        shook  it. 

i,     "Han!     pishkunye,  tanyi     ke.     Ednyi     shikeJ    ithk^ 

O !  good  -  not  we  shall  be.       Tobacco  again   in  like  manner 

'wire."     Shike  nan'thace  totanha  nahd  ranyi  to  rii'the-na 

to  him."       Again       grasshopper       chief  the      tobacco  some       taking, 

uiii'e       ithke       okun'.     "Han,    hinkunyd,  u'tA  ce  are  ke. 

3bit       in  like  manner  he  gave.  *'WeU,    my  grandmother,  rest,  this       is  it. 

lere.      Woiuan-k^nye    hniye    k^."      Shike    shtlii    hoton. 

ce  it.  Easy  they  will  be."  Again  Just  cried. 

i    hoton    shke    mayan    e'takhci       raliiihu^the.         Shike, 

cried         when  land         beyond  very  he  shook  many  times.  Again, 

I !  pishkunye  tanranye  ke.     Ashkikhci  acinye  ke.     Hau ! 

!  not  -  good  greut  -  they.  Close  -  very       come  -  they.  Oh ! 

ke         wokun'wire,"     anye.       Shike    nan'thace  ranyi    t6 

manner,     give  ye  to  them,"       they  eaid.       Again,       grasshopper     tobacco  some 

e-na  mishciiie  okun'.     Eta,  "Ilau!     hinkunye,  womank- 

ing  Babbit        he  gave.       Then,    "Well,       my  grandmother,  easy 

nye    hniye    ke,"    e.     Shike,    **U'ta    ce    are    ke,    riinyi." 

hey  will        be,"    saip.  Again,        "Rest,       this       is  it,         tobacco." 

I,     hintakwa,    'kashtln'khci   ki,"  e.     Eta  rii'the  ke  r^inyi. 

I,       my  graudson,  enough  very        said.       Then    look,  tobacco. 

J     iniihan  hoton   shke  mayan   proke   e'takhci    riliiihu^the. 

second  time     cried,       when       land  all       beyond  very  he  made  shake. 

nan'thace   enaha   proke  kitan'nye  man'kri'ta.     Nan'thace 

grasshopper         the  aU  flew  upward.  Grasshopper 
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rduyi     i-u    oyiinye-na  kitan'nye.  Arena  riinyi  rashkl'ke  ithke- 

tobaoco  in  mouth    Uiey  putting,         flew.  Therefore,  tobacco       chew  like 

khci;       etk      i       ^tawe      'thi-8hewe-thke-khci      agWweDve. 

very;  Then    mouth        their  oellow    dark       they       very  they  send  (rat 

Rjinyi  ru*tlie-iia  mayau  I'td  u'(5ra       'pe,       iiiashine.    Etathu 

Tobacco  taking  land       there  scattered    threw  away  old  woman.     Then  seed 

pr6ke     aghewe;     eta  mayan     aghewe.     'Kahetan. 

all  came  up ;        then       land  came  up.  80  far. 

NOTES.— Though  the  myth  is  here  given  as  dictated,  the  sentences  are  not  iii^ 
usual  form  employed  in  such  narrations.  Thus,  the  regular  form  of  the  first  and  second 
sentences  would  be;  Aue  nanthace  cina  iyan  i'tanananye  ke,  the  last  word  being coi* 
tracted  from  i'ta-naue  tmd  anye  ke,  it  is  said.  Ane  Wak&nta  wanshike  ranyi  ^^km 
anye  ke.  In  Omaha,  this  would  be,  Ganki  khdhankhdhanshka  tanwangdhan  win  ededi- 
dhan  ama.  Ganki  Wakanda  aka  nikashinea-ma  nini  wa'i-bi  a-ma.  The  article-pronoani 
answering  to  aka  and  -ma,  are  wanting  in  the  Otoe  sentence,  though  they  are  in  use.  ^ 
following  abbreviations  are  employed:  Dh.,  Dhegiha  (Omaha,  Ponka) ;  D.,  Dakota;  W-, 
Winnebago;  K.,  Kansas;  C,  -Ciwere;  I.,  Iowa;  O.,  Otoe. 

1.  Cina,  fr.  ci,  tent ;  Dh  .  'tii  dhan,  tanwangdhan,  village ;  'ti,  tent. 

2.  I*ta-nano,  fr.  i*ta,  there ;  naue,  art.  pron.,  the  curvilinear  object,  referring  here  10 
the  shape  of  the  tribal  camp ;  Dh.,  ededi-dhan,  edi-dhan. 

3.  Wan-shike,  or,  wau-khshike ;  W.,  wankshiga-ra ;  Dh.,  K.,  nikashinga. 

4.  Banyi,  W.,  dani-na;  Dh.,  nini;  D..  candi;  Os.,  nanehi  (naniihU,  Max  vonWija-' 
Wokun,  pi.  object,  from  okun ;  W.,  hokuu,  sing.  obj. ;  Dh.,  wa-'i,  pi.,  'i,  sing.  ob. ;  D..^^*" 
ku,  pi.  obj. ;  ku,  sing.  obj. 

5.  Proke,  ail  around  the  camp  circle  or  village,  the  whole  village  or  nation. 

6.  Khci,  very ;  Dh.,  khti,  khci ;  D.,  khca.  . . 

7.  Kunra;  Dh.,  gandha;  D.,  cin ;  W.,  -zh^zhe  hir6na;  C,  sing.  I.,  ha-kun-ta,  I  w»n; 
W., -zh^zh-hiard-na;  Dh.,  kan-bdha;  D.,  wa-cin.  „ 

8.  Mayan,  earth,  land:  Dh.,  mazhan;  W.,  man,  man-na;  D.,  magha,  maka.  Tbe  c. 
*  y  "  corresponds  with  the  Dh.  "zh"  in  many  cases ;  as  yan,  to  sleep,  Dh.,  1  han ;  ye,  »•; 
wa-yice,  ba-zhide ;  yin-e,  zhinga,  etc. 

9.  Hintakwa,  O  my  grtmdson;  Dh.,  tushpa-dhan,  used  by  women;  tushpa-hftt  "7 
men.    The  C.  distinguishes  between  grandson  and  granddaughter,  but  the  Dh.  does  x^> 

10.  Wa-nashe,  pi.  obj.,  from  nashe,  to  snatch  from,  deprive  of;  D.,  we-nasbe,  ffoo 
gi-nashe.  . 

11.  Ki,  oral  period  of  Iowa  women ;  han,  of  Otoe  women ;  he,  of  Dh.  women;  ke^  <" 
Iowa  men ;  ke-i,  of  Otoe  men,  and  ha,  of  Dh.  men. 

12.  Hunce,  yes ;  W.,  hoca;  D.  ho,  tosh;  Dh.,  an,  anhan,  a.  ' 

13.  Mishcine,  W.,  washcin^e-ra,  washcinga-da ;  Dh.,  mashcinge;  D.,  mashtin,  matf- 
tinea ;  mashtin-ska,  white  rabbit ;  Osage.  maahtinBka. 

14.  Ikuu,  his  grandmother :  Dh.,  i'kau ;  D.,  kunshi-tku ;  hinkunyo,  O  my  grandmotov; 
Dh.,  'kanha,  said  by  men.  . 

15.  iwarawi,  from  iware.  to  go  to  a  specified  place ;  Dh.,  edi  dhe ;  D.,  ekta  ya.  IdF> 
Dh.,  edi  adhai ;  D.,  ekta  yapi. 

16.  I'ta-hiwi,— i'ta,  Dh.,  eta,  to,  thither;  D.,  ekta;  compare  W.,  -eca;  hi,  camnwnw 
C,  D.  and  Dh. ;  -wi,  du.  &  pi.  ending ;  D.,  pi ;  Dh.,  -L  So  cece-tahiwi,  from  oece,  bow*, 
suburb ;  compare  Dh.  tede,  edge,  but  kanha,  border,  bound. 

17.  Hoton,  D.,  hoton,  hotan ;  Dh.,  hutan,  said  of  the  cry  made  by  an  animal.  Ba* 
huhu'the;  D.,  ya-huhuza;  Dh.,  dha-i-i-za. 

18.  Totan,  Dh.  nudan  W.  tocun,  to  go  on  the  war-path ;  totanha,  W.,  tocun-wtmga-JJ' 
Dh.,  nudan-hanga;  D.,  mdetan-hunka ;  the  leader  of  a  war-party,  war-chief,  chief,  «*■*' 
W.,  D.,  and  Dh.,  have  other  words  for  "chief." 

Mayan,  the  Earth,  the  grandmother  of  the  Kabbit,  is  distin- 
giiished  from  mayan,  the  ground,  land.  She  calls  men  her  eonB, 
and  women  her  daughters.  Therefore,  "the  men  are  your 
uncles  and  the  women  are  your  mothers,"  she  said  to  the  Rabbit, 
her  grandson. 

Notwithstanding  the  Rabbit  appeal's  in  many  of  these  mytbi 
as  the  great  benefactor  of  mankind,  he  is  not  considered  among 
the  gods. 

In  some  instances,  he  seems  to  be  confounded  with  "Til*! 

BBS*  W  '.   ^^ 

Orphan,  who  lived  alone  with  his  grandmother."     ThiB  oipilf^ 
(in  C,  woninkhshiiie ;  D.,  wahandhishige),  has  adyentor^ 
rabbit.     Such  a  personage  is  the  hero  of  a  Pawnee 
told  me  by  an  Omaha. 
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the  same  tribe,  there  are  different  versions  of  a  myth, 
pie:  the  person  killed  by  the  Ilabbit,  the  male  Winter, 
y  some  "He  who  makes  driving  snow  storms."  This 
>d  to  go  out  to  a  high  bluff,  and  watch  for  the  hunters 
to  their  homes.  When  he  saw  as  many  as  he  could 
e  on  his  back,  he  would  make  a  snow  ball,  and  bring- 
o  his  mouth,  he  would  say:  "Wh!  wh!"  blowing  it  in 
ction.  This  would  bring  up  a  blinding  snow  storm, 
uld  always  get  as  many  human  bodies  as  he  could 
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E  ALABASTER  QUARRIES  AND   FLINT  WORKS 
FOUND  IN  WYANDOT  CAVE. 

'  REV.  HORACE  O.  HOVKY,  OF  FAIR  HAVEN,  CONN. 

itic  deposits  in  this  country  have  usually  yielded  few 
archaeological  interest.  This  is  due  partly  to  imper- 
ration.  I  know  of  no  instances  in  which  a  systematic 
een  carried  out,  of  cutting  vertical  slices  through  all 
)wn  to  the  true  cave-floor,  and  afterwards  subjecting 
w-load  to  inspection.  If  it  is  true  that  in  large  Amer- 
Qs  there  are  dry  chambers  of  ample  dimensions,  pref- 
abode  or  sepulture  to  places  whose  condition  favors 
ion  of  dripstone.  In  such  dry  chambers  the  atmos- 
oth  chemically  and  optically  pure,  being  free  from 
ises  and  from  floating  particles.  The  nitrous  earth 
itiseptic  properties,  favorable  to  the  preservation  of 
human  bodies,  and  the  fibrous  textile  fabrics  acconi- 
lem,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Specimens  of 
al  embalming  have  been  found  in  Short  Cave  and 
;,  and  perhaps  in  other  caves  in  Kentucky;  though, 
»  erroneous  statements  repeatedly  made,  no  mummies 
found  in  Mammoth  Cave.  Two  skeletons  were  ex- 
ar  its  entrance;  and,  farther  within,  remnants  of 
i  other  proofs  of  Indian  visitation  abound.  Saltpeter 
•ked  over  many  acres  of  cave-earth  between  1812  and 
evident  from  the  huge  vats.  A  skeleton  was  also 
Luray  Cave,  Virginia,  which  I  had  opportunity  for 
before  it  had  been  disturbed.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
the  remains  to  be  those  of  a  human  being.  The 
bedded  in  dripstone  to  the  depth  of  about  five  inches; 
jr  this  bed  is  a  solid  mass  or  only  an  incrustation,  I 
rmitted  to  find  out.     I  also  found  an  arrow-head  in 
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Luray  Cave,  at  a  point  further  than  any  that  had  been  explored 
up  to  that  time,  and  reached  only  by  breaking  a  passage  through 
stalactites  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  that  must  have 
required  several  hundred  years  for  their  formation. 

My  main  purpose,  however,  in  offering  this  paper,  is  to  sum 
up,  for  permanent  record,  the  archaeological  discoveries  thus  fitf 
made  in  Wyandot  Cave,  located  in  Crawford  county,  Indiana, 
five  miles  from  the  Ohio  river.  The  older  portion  of  it  was 
known  as  early  as  the  war  of  1812,  it  being  then  a  source  of 
supply  for  saltpeter,  which  was  carried  thence  to  Philadelphia, 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  On  my  first  visit 
to  Wyandot  Cave,  in  1854,  the  proprietor  showed  me  a  large 
excavation  in  what  is  known  as  the  Pillar  of  the  Constitution,  at 
the  end  of  the  old  cave,  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  was 
thought  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  saltpetre  miners.  I  have 
a  different  explanation  to  offer.  This  did  not  occur  to  me  at 
once,  but  is  the  result  of  long-continued  observation.  I  regard 
the  excavation  as  an  alabaster-quarry  worked  by  Indians. 

The  main  design  of  this  paper,  however,  is  to  record  certain 
archaeological  discoveries  in  Wyandot  Cave.  This  Cave  is  located 
in  Crawford  county,  in  Indiana,  and  is  said  to  be  twenty-three 
miles  long.     It  was,  like  Mammoth  Cave,  worked  as  a  saltpetre 
mine  during  the  war  of  1812.     But  two  miles  of  it  were  known 
to  the  public,  till,  in  1850,  when  a  small  opening  was  noticed 
among  loose  fragments  of  stone.     On  removing  these,  a  scuttle 
was  found,  that  had  every  appearance  of  being  formerly  used 
and  then  closed.     A  well  beaten  path  beyond  led  inward  amid 
smoke-stained  walls.    Charred  bite  of  hickory  bark  were  strewn 
about  in  abundance.    Many  poles  were  found,  from  fivetoei^t 
feet  long,  all  saplings,  of  poplar,  sassafras,  pawpaw,  or  son* 
other  kind  of  soft  wood,  none  of  hickory  or  oak.     No  marks  (rf 
an  edge-tool  could  be  found  on  them ;  but  each  had  been  pulled 
up  by  the  roots,  and  the  branches  twisted  off.     These  may  hav6 
served  a  double  purpose,  as  alpenstocks,  and  as  weapons  against 
wild  beasts,  whose  tooth-points  on  them  are  still  visible.    Th* 
proprietor,  Mr.  Kothrock,  pointed  out  these  CAndences  of  India* 
pre-occuj^ancy  of  the  cave,  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit,  itt 
1854r.    An  orifice  known  as  the  auger-hole  had  at  that  time  jn^ 
been  enlarged  from  about  six  inches  to  twenty-one  inched,  birty 
admitting  explorers  through  a  group  of  bulky  stalactiteB  to  * 
large  area  of  new  territory  beyond.    Centuries  must  have  !>■•* 
since  any  one  had  threaded  that  narrow  aperture,  yet  thert  * 
the  nitrous  earth,  soft  as  a  newly  raked  garden-bed,  were  tW 
moccasin  tracks  of    an  aboriginal  exj^loring  party  thit  ei|| 
searched  these  dim  avenues,  going  up  on  one  siae  aad  H 
along  the  other.     I  noticed  not  only  that  these  werp 
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feet  shod  by  moccasins,  but  that  the  parallel  footsteps,  with  heel 
and  toe  in  line,  were  such  as  an  Indian  would  make,  rather  than 
K  white  man,  who  usually  turns  his  toes  outward  in  walking. 
Visitors  have  now  obliterated  these  interesting  vestiges. 

Many  new  chambers  have  been  opened  since  then.  The  larg- 
est of  these  recent  discoveries  is  Milroy's  Temple,  in  which  no 
trace  of  Indians  has  yet  been  seen.  But  they  were  abundant  in 
a  room  first  entered  by  me  in  1878,  by  means  of  a  trench  dug 
by  the  guide  through  a  heavy  bank  of  indurated  clay.  Crawl- 
ing on  our  faces  for  nearly  twenty  yards,  we  found  oureelves 
where  I  am  confident  no  white  man  had  ever  been  before.  The 
apartment  was  about  forty  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high.  Two 
entire  torches,  the  ends  only  being  charred,  projected  from  a 
crevice  overhead.  Who  could  tell  when  these  extinct  flambeaux 
had  last  been  handled  ?  We  left  them  where  they  were  found. 
There  were  quantities  of  charred  bark  on  the  floor.  Wolf  tracks 
were  numerous,  as  well  as  what  was  once  a  sleeping-2)lace  for 
some  kind  of  animal.  Hence  we  called  the  chamber  "the  Wolfs 
Lair."  The  original  entrance  was  probably  at  the  end  farthest 
from  our  trench,  where  the  strata  curve  down  to  the  floor,  as  if 
the  rocks  had  at  some  time  tumbled  in.  The  place  can  hardly 
be  more  than  1200  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  though  it 
is  now  to  be  reached  only  by  a  long  detour.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  probably  a  locality  of  easy  and  frequent  resort. 

It  is  said  that  in  these  imderground  regions  the  Indians  sought 
a  refuge,  an  abode,  a  sepulchre.  I  add,  that  so  far  as  Wyandot 
Cave  is  concerned,  they  also  sought  various  materials  useful  in 
the  barbaric  arts. 

Their  well-worn  paths  ran  by  deposits  of  potter's  clay,  and 
beds  of  the  finest  red  and  yellow  ochre.  This  substance  is  supe- 
rior to  what  is  usually  found  on  the  surface,  being  free  from 
OTitty  impurities  and  earthy  admixtures.  In  its  moist  condition 
It  is  plastic,  and  when  dry  it  receives  a  high  polish  simply  by 
scraping  and  hand-burnishing.  Reduced  to  dust,  it  makes  an 
excellent  pigment.  What  is  more  probable  than  that  the  Indian 
availed  himself  of  supplies  so  easily  obtained,  and  so  suitable 
for  his  purposes  ?  This  may  be  regarded  as  merely  inferential, 
but  the  evidence  as  to  the  alabaster  quarries  and  flint  works,  is 
clear  and  conclusive.  I  offer  it  as  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
inquirj^  and  personal  observation,  believing  it  to  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  American  archi^ology. 

ALABASTER    QUARRIES. 

In  the  year  1854  the  original  proprietor  of  Wyandot  Cave 
called  my  attention  to  remarkable  spoliations  attributed  by  him 
to  the  saltpetre  miners  of  1812.     The  chief  sin  laid  to  their 
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charge  was  an  alleged  attempt  to  fell  a  splendid  stalacto-stalag- 
mitic  column  known  as  the  Pillar  of  the  Constitution,  and  stand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  old  cave,  two  miles  from  its  entrance.  I 
found,  however,  on  subsequently  exploring  what  is  styled  the 
new  cave,  oj^ened  in  1850,  and  which  it  is  certain  that  the  salt- 
petre miners  never  saw,  injuries  done  to  other  columns  similar 
to  those  done  to  the  pillar  in  the  old  cave.  This  should  of  itself 
exonerate  them  from  the  charge  of  this  vandalism.  The  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  the  excavation  into  the  column  might  be 
much  older  than  had  been  imagined.  But  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  pi\x>fs  by  which  this  theory  was  verified,  a  description 
of  the  pillar  is  necessary. 

It  is  alH>ut  40  feet  high,  75  feet  in  girth,  with  a  spreading 
base  i^iK>  feet  in  circumference.  The  material  of  which  it  is 
comjx>sed  is  a  white,  striated,  hard,  translucent  mineral,  slowly 
dejK>sited  by  the  evaporation  of  water  freighted  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  This  has  been  known  from  ancient  times  as  alabaster, 
but  differs  from  a  softer  stone  bearing  the  same  name,  and  being 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  pillar  is  solid  and  homogeneous.  Its 
immense  weight  has  at  s<.>me  remote  period  caused  the  subjacent 
nx*ks  to  settle,  thus  oj>ening  cracks  in  the  stalagmitic  base  many 
vanis  louij:,  and  varvinir  in  width  from  an  inch  to  a  foot.  Some 
of  thesi^  have  healeii  over,  but  others  remain  open. 

Starting  fnnn  these  crevices,  a  segment,  having  au  arc  of  30 
feet,  was  out  from  the  l>aso,  and  a  cavitv  made  in  the  shaft  itself 
alvut  ten  ftvt  wide,  seven  feet  high,  and  five  feet  deep,  ^o 
one  doubts  that  this  was  done  artificially.  The  right  edge  of  the 
incision  runs  unden\eath  a  stalagmitic  wrapping  eight  feet  ^de, 
and  ton  inches  thick  at  its  highest  part.  Inspection  shows  that 
drippiuirs  like  thvVk^  now  healing  this  wound,  were  at  work 
lvfv>r\^  it  w,Hs<  inriicttni,  and  that  the  cut  was  primarily  made 
thrv^\ig!i  a  nias^  like  that  by  which  it  is  now  overlapped.  Th® 
rtvU^*i  als^vo  irrvn;:;d  is  still  covenxi  bv  forests;  hence  we  know 
that  !!u  rt^  b.as  ';hv:i  vvr.sranoy  of  stalagmitic  growth.  Expew* 
i«or,:>  as  !o  tb.o  m:o  v^t  ::icrvmen:  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pill*^ 
show  ::;h!  wV.r.o  s:a*av':i:^^  ^rr^^w  an  inch  in  ^5  vears,  stalagmitfiS 
C?>^w  o:;l\  ov.o  fourth  as  r&pid'v.  k  -.,  one  inch  in  !«><}  veais.  ^ 
haxx^  c\cr\  rx^a^^^u  !v^  :vl:c\o  this  esiimare  to  be  correct-  It  nivsx> 
tV,on  ha>o  T\s.u;rt\:  I»*  -*  \cc*t^  fv*r  the  wrapping  to  have  gro^ 
V^  tb.o  vr\^  *;t  th  v*k'',t'^  v  t  te::  ir.ohes.  and  that  length  of  time? 
tV,c?vt\vA\  h^s  o'si^cxxt  >::,vv  th:s  alaivaster  quaiT\"  was  worked- 
l\N:.tv,:r.A%^rx  .  t  :h*>  x;ji\*::li::v^:,  :>  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
tr:^r,',ov:s  :h-vn\  v.  v  .;t  tV.  :v,  th^*  ril-Ar  ar^  ct^aiented  over  cavities, 
x^^u^rx^  xV,;>:< rs  x.t  c\,:u;>:tc  s::alao::tct!^  hav^  had  time  to  form- 

>'ur^5-,cr  mva-v:;.  \r,  :>?>,  rvvxnaloi  :be  i:r.plements  with  which 
Oic  avx  cv,:   x:  u A'^x  v.x^t'v,  w?*.-.'-^.:^  ria::>elv,  naxiien>iis  roand  or 
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oblong  quartz  bowlders,  extremely  hard,  and  of  a  size  suitable 
to  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  or  twisted  in  a  withe  and  swung  as  a 
maul.  Rothrock,  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  cave  from 
boyhood,  and  who  now  owns  it  by  inheritance  from  his  father, 
denies  having  at  any  time  carried  any  such  stones  into  it,  or  of 
any  one  else's  having  done  so  to  his  knowledge.  The  customary 
tool  for  getting  specimens  is  a  hammer  or  hatchet.  The  clumsy 
stone  pounders  would  be  used  only  by  those  who  had  no  better 
took 

The  theory  that  these  pounders  were  swept  in  here  by  some 
underground  stream  is  untenable  for  several  reasons.  First, 
barometrical  observation  shows  the  place  where  they  are  found 
to  be  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  entrance.  In  the  next  place, 
there  are  here  no  beds  of  sand,  or  gravel,  or  other  indications  of 
recent  fluviatile  action.  The  entire  region,  moreover,  lies  below 
the  line  of  glacial  drift.  Prof.  CoUett,  the  State  Geologist  of 
Indiana,  who  has  thoroughly  explored  the  surface  of  Crawford 
county,  informs  me  that  the  cave  is  at  least  100  feet  below  any 
drift  he  has  yet  discovered.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  these 
small  bowlders  were  brought  by  hand  from  a  long  distance. 
Their  size  varies  from  four  inches  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and, 
although  nothing  has  been  done  by  art  to  modify  their  natural 
proportions,  they  seem  to  have  been  carefully  selected  as  to  their 
shape  and  fitness  for  use.  Hard  as  the  material  is,  their  ends 
we  battered  and  whitened  by  pounding.  It  is  my  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  they  were  used  by  Indians  in  breaking,  from  out 
this  alabaster  quarry,  blocks  of  a  size  convenient  and  portable. 
Quite  probably  the  place  was- resorted  to  by  successive  genera- 
tions for  material  to  be  made  into  amulets,  ornaments,  discs  and 
images.  According  to  J.  Jones,  M.  D.,  such  articles,  made  of 
alabaster,  have  been  repeatedly  exhumed  in  the  Southern  States, 
*nd  I  learn  from  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  that  similar  specimens  of 
manufactured  alabaster  have  been  found  in  tumuli  in  Illinois. 
Hence,  they  should  also  be  looked  for  in  Indiana.  But  if  not 
found  abundantly,  it  should  be  noted  that  although  this  kind  of 
jdabaster  is  hard  and  durable  when  not  exposed  to  the  elements, 
^t  is  fibrous  in  its  structure  and  liable  to  decay  on  exposure  to 
atmospheric  vicissitudes,  as  was  proved  by  fragments  found  in 
*  crumbling  condition  just  outside  the  cave. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  there  are  other  alabaster  quar- 
fie8  in  the  newer  portions  of  Wyandot  Cave.  One  of  these  is 
ID  the  stalagmitic  mass  crowning  Monument  Mountain,  an  emi- 
nence 135  feet  high,  rising  under  a  dome  205  feet  high  and  1000 
feet  in  circumference.  The  stalagmite  is  about  twenty-five  feet 
in  diameter  at  it«  base,  pyramidal  in  shape,  and  sustains  three 
statuesque  figures,  the  tallest  of  which  is  eight  feet  high.     I 
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observed  in  1878,  what  it  is  singular  no  one  had  remarked  upon 
before,  an  incision  in  the  base  and  side  of  this  alabaster  pyra- 
mid, precisely  like  that  in  the  Pillar  of  the  Constitution. 
Searching  among  the  debris  below,  I  found  similar  fragmenteof 
ahibaater  and  quartz  pounders.  In  the  South  Arm  of  the  cave 
a  different  quarry  was  noted,  in  what  is  called  the  Pillared 
Palace.  Here,  instead  of  excavations  into  large  masses,  the 
smaller  columns  had  been  felled,  some  of  which  were  broken 
into  fragments,  while  a  few  still  remain  nearly  entire.     Quartz 

founders  again  were  found  lying  under  the  limestone  ledges, 
t  is  added  that  in  all  cases  the  fractures  described  aboTe, 
showed,  instead  of  a  sharp  edge  and  bright  surface,  as  true  of 
those  made  by  recent  \'i8itors,  a  discolored  and  corroded  appear- 
ance befitting  their  antiquity. 

FLINT   WORKS. 

The  proprietor  of  Wyandot  Cave  is  impressed  by  the  notion 
that  it  was  once  a  favorite  resort  for  bears.     He  exhibits  b^tc 
and  there  "bear-slides,"  which  are  really  places  worn  smooth  ^1 
Indians  clambering  over  the  rocks.     In  like  manner,  for  al>o^^ 
twenty-five  years,  he  has  pointed  out  some  "bear- wallows,"   '^^ 
far  from  the  Pillared  Palace.     These  are  circular  depressi^^^^i 
twentv  or  more  in  number,  each  a  vard  wide  and  a  foot  d^^P- 
A  thin  crust  of  clay  coats  them  over,  and  the  general  appeara^^^® 
airrees  verv  well  with  the  name  thev  have  borne  so  lon^.    Al:>-^^^ 
two  years  ago,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  pn^ving  them  to  be     *^^ 
relicts  of  flint- works.     Happening  to  remove  the  clay  crust  fiT^^ 
beside  a  **  bear-wallow/'  I  found  a  pile  of  ashes  and  cinders,  ^^^^ 
on  the  opjx^site  side  a  <|uantity  of  flint  chips.     On  examinat  i^^n, 
oarh  wallow  was  seen  to  Im?  thus  surrounded  by  ashes  and  cL  i^P®- 
Further  search  brought  to  light  hundreds  of  blocks  of  flint,  e-^^" 
having  parallel  faces,  and  alxnit  four  inches  long  by  one  and  ^^^^^ 
half  in  width,  and  one  half  an  inch  in  thickness.     Flint  nodu-^^ 
alK>uiul  here,  lying  in  n^ws  in  the  cave  walls,  and  occasiont-^'v 
in  bands  or  belts.     Each  hivs  a  coating  of  some  grey  min^^^ 
\^that  may  be  disooloreil  flint ».  and  l>etween  them  is  usually  a  s^^^l' 
chalkv  substance,  easilv  cut  bv  a  knife.     A  freshlv  fractu-^"^ 
mxlule  shows  a  bright,  black  surface,  in  contrast  with  the  din.:^^)' 
fadevl  bUx'ks  near  the  wallows.     This  change  of  color  is  du^^^  ^^ 
the  gradual  removal  of  the  traces  of  irv>n  found  with  the  siL  ^^' 
The  oblong  flint  bkx*ks  may  have  been  rejected  cores;  or,  m^^^^ 
pn^bably,  they  were  split  into  this  form  simply  for  conveniec^  ^^ 
in  transjx^rtation.    The  existence  of  such  quantities  of  flint  ch_  ^P^ 
in  proximity  to  them  shows  that  arrow  making  had  gone  on  th^^''^ 
to  a  ^vrtain  degree.     Pounders,  like  those  in  the  alabaster  qi»-  ^^' 
ries,  were  als^^  found  along  with  the  flint  blocks,  showing     *J 
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what  means  the  nodules  had  been  fractured.  The  only  manu- 
factured article  dug  up  in  this  spot  was  a  little  stone  saucer, 
containing  a  soft,  black  substance.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  was  a  rude  lamp.  Search  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  un- 
earthed quantities  of  flint  chips,  and  also  numerous  finished 
arrow-heads. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  Why  the  Indians  should  delve 
for  flint  balls  amid  the  dark  passages  of  a  cave,  when  quantities 
of  such  spheres  are  found  along  the  beds  of  streams,  and  else- 
where in  the  open  air?  The  reason  is  that  the  latter,  having 
been  exposed  to  the  elements,  are  deteriorated  in  (juality,  and 
break  with  irregular  cleavage.  Hence,  the  Indians  sought  to 
obtain  flints  fresh  from  the  stratum  where  they  were  originally 
deposited,  and  which,  because  of  their  moisture,  readily  pait 
into  quadrangular  prisms  under  the  hammer. 

Since  making  public  the  discovery  of  this  flint  mine  in  Wyan- 
dot Cave,  I  have  learned  of  flint-pits  excavated  along  Indian 
Creek  and  elsewhere,  in  Harrison  County,  Ind. ;  and  Prof.  Col- 
lett's  observations  upon  their  peculiarities  serve  to  confirm  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  had  already  arrived  independently,  as  to 
the  probable  date  of  these  works,  the  implements  used,  and  the 
disposition  made  of  the  materials  obtained. 


ABORIGINAL  USE  OF  COPPER  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE. 


BY  PROF.  J.  I).  IJUTLKK,  LL.I). 


At  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  American  Antic^uarian  Society, 
in  April,  1879,  a  paper  by  Doctor  Valentini  on  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  copper  tools  was  presented,  and  the  same  was  printed 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  Xo.  73,  pp.  81-112.  It  is  an 
admirable  article,  showing  extensive  and  discriminating  research 
in  that  long  explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine  of  Mexican 
archaeology, — Lord  Kingsborough's  collections,  as  well  as  in  the 
earliest  Spanish  chroniclers. 

It  is  just  because  Valentini  is  so  painstaking  and  in  general  so 
accurate,  that  an  error  into  which  he  has  fallen  is  likelv  to  mis- 
lead,  and  deserves  to  be  exposed. 

Speaking  of  the  Central  Americans  and  of  the  northern  red 
men,  he  says:  (p.  81.)  "Both  were  trained  to  the  practice  of 
war,  and,  strange  to  say,  both  had  invariably  abstained  from 
shaping  copper  into  any  implement  of  war,  the  metal  being  ap- 
propriated solely  to  the  uses  of  peace." 

But  the  latter  part  of  Valentini's  essay  forgets  its  beginning, — 
for  on  the  101st  page  he  says  that  the  Yucatecans  "fastened 
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their  copper  axes  into  the  top  of  a  wooden  handle,  o^ie  side 
serving  as  a  weapon^  the  other  for  cutting  wood."  Again, 
(page  103),  he  shows  ns  a  cut  of  the  Nicaraguan  alabarlla  which 
he  says,  and  justly,  "has  the  shape  of  a  genuine  mediaeval 
battle-axe." 

It  is,  however,  in  reference  to  the  aborigines  of  the  north  that 
Dr.  Valcntini's  remark  that  "they  invariably  abstained  from 
shaping  copper  into  any  implement  of  war,"  strikes  me  with 
surprise.  No  copper  war-weapon  in  aboriginal  Wisconsin? 
More  than  three  yeai-s  ago  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  I  described  the  ancient  copper  implements 
deposited  at  Madison  in  the  Capitol  of  Wisconsin.  Among  them 
were  more  than  a  hundred  spear-heads,  most  of  them  made  for 
attachment  to  a  shaft  by  a  sort  of  bayonet  socket,  and  sometimes 
also  with  a  rivet, —  the  tangs  in  other  cases  round,  or  flat,  fish- 
tailed,  or  notched  like  stone  spear-points.  I  also  reported  in  the 
Madison  store  more  than  a  dozen  axes  or  hatchets.  Other 
"finds"  of  like  nature  have  been  since  discovered  in  that  quarter. 
In  one  county  at  least,  Washington,  the  warlike  copper  articles 
brought  to  light  are  much  more  numerous  than  its  townships, 
and  these  findings  have  been  made,  not  in  gravel,  but  on  fieW* 
of  hunting  or  battle,  or  most  probably  of  both. 

I  wish  1  could  lead  Dr.  Valentini  through  our  Wisconsin  pre- 
historic arsenal, — where  we  have  arranged  weapons  of  stone  and 
copper  over  against  each  other  as  the  Popes  arrayed  pagan  and 
christian  tombstones  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Vatican  gaUenO'' 
lapidaria,  lie  would  be  driven  either  to  maintain  that  our 
primitive  warriors  never  smote  their  enemies  with  spears  of 
stone, — or  to  admit  that  as  soon  as  they  became  acquainted  with 
copper  spears,  they  must  have  at  once  adopted  them  as  ten  tinic& 
more  effective.  In  this  treasur}^  of  resurrected  antiqnes,-^he 
would  also  retract  his  ill-considered  assertion  (p.  81)  that  "the 
northern  red  man  attained  to  his  highest  achievement  in  theprO" 
duction  of  the  ax."  Nor  would  he  arrogate  to  the  Central 
American  exclusive  "knowledge  of  the  uses  of  the  chisel."  H® 
has  heard  of  the  Central  American  chisels,  but  never  saw  on^ 
and  knows  not  where  to  find  one.  I  can  show  him  seven  Vifl" 
consin  chisels  at  one  swoop.  After  all.  Dr.  Valentini  was  W* 
mistaken  than  an  officer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  SodOtJ^ 
who,  in  his  report,  for  1876  had  said:  (Ko.  67,  p.  57.)  "BeoeBt. 
observations  tend  to  show  that  American  coi)per  implenwrt 
were  not  employed  as  tools  or  weapons." 

Not  even  as  tools!     One  reason  for  his  opinion  mayhaTelj 
that  the  coppers  seen  by  him  seemed  too  small  to  be  service^* 
In  fact,  however,  many  of  the  Wisconsin  finds  are  as  heftr 
whit  as  the  chisels,  gads,  tomahawks,  axes,  and  lancee  \ 
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my  of  them  have  also  indubitably  served  as  tools.  In  most 
jes,  to  be  sure,  they  have  been  thus  utilized  by  those  who 
jked  them  up.  But  they  never  would  have  been,  had  they  not 
en  adapted  to  be  used.  Moreover,  Whittlesey  speaks  of  a 
isel,  which,  "  when  first  dug  up  had  been  battered  at  the  upper 
i  as  though  it  had  been  used."  (p.  19.) 
That  the  early  dwellers  in  the  copper  country  manufactured 
plements  by  hundreds  suited  to  service,  yet  never  availed 
imselves  of  theni,  is  about  as  credible  as  that  they  caught  fish 
i  killed  buffalo  but  never  tasted  of  either. 
[n  fine,  the  articles  exhumed  in  certain  places  are  the  very 
•ieties  most  desirable  for  service  in  those  particular  localities, 
us  gads,  or  rock-rending  wedges  come  to  light  near  Lake 
perior,  just  where  they  are  required  for  rending  the  copper- 
tring  cliflFs.  Col.  Whittlesey  gives  a  drawing  of  such  a  copper 
ige  there  met  with.  Its  top  is  bruised,  evidently  by  pound- 
,  and  he  says:  "The  sharp  fractures  in  stone  axes  there 
icate  that  they  were  used  to  drive  metallic  wedges."  He  also 
oght  the  logs  that  lie  in  the  pre-historic  mining  caves  must 
'^e  been  chopped  with  copper  axes.  Our  tools  were  clearly 
d. 
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EVOLUTION. 

BY  M.  C.  KEAD,  HUDSON,  OHIO. 

The  most  remarkable  ancient  cosmogony  is  that  found  in  the 
■St  chapter,  of  Genesis,  ordinarily  attributed  to  Moses,  but 
"obably  of  a  much  earlier  origin  than  the  date  of  the  compila- 
>n  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  alike  remarkable  for  the  simple 
"Wideur  of  the  narrative,  for  the  coincidences  between  its  state- 
^ntfi  and  modem  scientific  theories,  and  for  the  facility  w^ith 
Wch  it  has  been  so  interpreted  as  to  keep  it  in  harmony  with 
c  changing  theories  of  modern  times. 

The  changes  in  interpretations,  made  to  adjust  it  to  astronom- 
*!  and  geological  theories,  are  well  known  to  every  Biblical 
IjoUr  and  need  not  here  be  repeated  in  detail.  It  will  be 
fficient  to  refer  to  one  statement  alone,  and  that  is  the  one 
^  describes  the  formation  of  dry  land.  This  is  represented 
the  result  of  God's  command  "  Let  the  waters  under  the 
avens  be  gathered  together  in  one  place  and  let  the  dry  land 
pear,  and  it  was  so."  It  has  long  been  conceded  that  this  is 
tirely  consistent  with  the  paleological  theory,  that  the  sea  is 
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the  mother  of  the  continents,  and  that  these  have  been  slowly 
emerging  through  countless  ages;  that  this  process  of  continent 
making  is  still  continued,  and  that  it  is  all  under  the  control  of 
what  we  call  natural  law. 

But  as  it  was  once  assumed  that  geological  theories,  now  well 
established,  were  in  hopeless  conflict  with  this  cosmogony,  bo  it 
is  now  asserted  that  the  latter  can  in  no  way  be  harmonized 
with  modern  theories  of  evolution. 

Without  undertaking  to  show  how  much  of  truth  there  ifl  in 
any  of  these  theories  of  evolution,  or  how  much  of  binding 
authority  in  science  should  be  conceded  to  this  narrative,  it  may 
be  well  briefly  to  enquire  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  its  interpretation  so  as  to  leave  it  in  harmony 
with  the  most  extreme  theories  of  evolution. 

The  most  obvious  interpretation  of  the  first  two  verses  of  th® 
narrative  is  that  they  are   merely  introductory  and  intended 
simply  to  assert   the   fact   of   a   Divine    Creation;    assuming? 
as  all  other  cosmogonies  assume,  the  existence  of  the  earth  and 
all  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  creation  described 
being  not  the  genesis  of  matter,  or  of  geological  strata,  but  the 
arrangement  in  an  orderly  cosmos  of  the  present  "aeon" — ^tbe  fi*' 
ting  up  of  the  earth  for  and  providing  it  with  its  present  inb*^ 
itants.     Here  it  is  in  full  accord  with  science  which  does  ^^^ 
enquire  into  the  origin  of  matter,  but  assumes  its  existence,  ^ 
the  existence  of  the  forces  manifested  through  it,  and  only  ©^^"^ 
to  explain  how,  through  the  operation  of  these  forces,  the  pre^^ 
order  of  things  has  been  produced.    Science  teaches  also  in  co^' 
mon  with  the  author  of  this  narrative  that  there  has  been  a  be0^ 
ning  of  this  aeon  or  cosmos  in  the  study  of  which  it  is  occupi^ 
For  if,  as  Spencer  teaches,  all  things  are  tending  towards  a  stB'^J^ 
equilibrium,  or,  as  astronomical  and  geological  theories  teB^^ 
the  earth  and  planets  are  cooling  down  from  a  state  of  inte^'f^ 
heat,  or  are  moving  on  towards  their  ultimate   homes  in  y^ 
sun,  there  must  have  been  a  finite  beginning  of  these  tendeuci^ 
else  the  goal  would  be  already  reached. 

The  beginning  of  the  manifestation  of  that  formative  po 
which  has  produced  the  present  cosmos,  is  described  by  M<?^ 
as  the  breath  or  spirit  of  God  brooding  or  incubating  upon  ^^ 
face  of  the  waters.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  bird  sitting  upv 
its  nest,  and  thus  slowly  effecting  those  changes  which  reflolt  ^ 
the  appearance  of  new  beings.  The  expression  which  follo^^ 
"  And  Grod  said  '  let  there  be  light,'  and  there  was  light,"  mP^ 
be  read  as  indicating  the  result  of  this  influence  already  d^JJ 
cribed  in  metaphor,  if  significance  is  to  be  given  to  all  p»**  ^"^ 
the  narrative.  It  must  be  considered  also  in  the  light  of 
Hebrew   characteristic,  which,  overlooking  secondir' 
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tributes  every  fact  in  nature  to  its  primeval  first  cause.  As, 
He  toncheth  the  hills  (with  lightning),  and  they  smoke." 
He  scattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes."  "  He  bringeth  the 
iin  out  of  his  treasures,"  etc. 

When  the  writer  comes  to  this  introduction  of  life,  he  rep- 
jsents  all  living  things  as  produced  by  the  water  or  by  the 
arth,  as  verse  11,  "  And  God  said  '  let  the  earth  bring  forth 
rass,'"  etc.,  '*and  the  earth  brought  forth  grass  and  herb  yield- 
ig  seed  after  its  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,"  etc. ;  verse 
6,  "  And  God  said  '  let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the 
loving  creatures  that  have  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the 
arth.' "  "  And  God  created  great  whales  and  every  living 
Feature  which  moveth,  which  the  waters  bringeth  forth  abun- 
lantlyi"  again  verse  24,  and  "God  said  4et  the  earth  bring 
arth  the  living  creature  after  its  kind,  cattle  and  creeping 
hings,  and  wild  beast  after  its  kind,'  and  it  was  so."  These 
tatements  do  not  merely  imply  but  directly  assert  that  all  these 
►rganisms  are  bom  of,  or  are  brought  forth  by  the  earth,  or  the 
v^ater.  The  repetition  of  the  statement  in  another  form  after 
jach  of  these  passages,  *'and  God  made,"  etc.,  these  different 
organisms  may  well  be  intended  to  aflSrm  that  this  work,  this 
>niiging  forth  of  living  organisms  by  the  earth  and  by  the 
^ater,  this  abiogenesis,  is  God's  work,  is  the  result  of  that  influ- 
ence over  all  material  things  represented  in  the  beginning  of 
he  narrative  under  the  figure  of  a  brooding  bird. 

The  order  of  the  appearance  of  these  organisms,  so  far  as  it  is  dis- 
'losed,  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  order  which  evolution  teaches. 
One  part  of  the  Mosaic  classification  is  peculiarly  significant, 
hat  is  the  grouping  of  birds  with  the  animals  produced  from 
he  water,  which  includes  apparently  all  reptiles.    Now  omitho- 
^gical  embryology  shows  that  all  birds  were  originally  aquatic 
nd  web-footed.     They  are  shown  by  biologists  to  be  closely 
Hied  to  reptiles,  being  grouped  in  the  same  class  by  Huxley, 
ut  until  the  theory  of  evolution  was  advanced  in  modem  times 
o  naturalist  assigned  them  their  true  place  as  accurately  as  is 
one  in  this  first  chapter  of  Genesis.     Whatever  havoc  destruc- 
jve  criticism  may  make  with  the  Mosaic  record,  this  remarkable 
'*^ct  will  remain,  that  its  author  has  assigned  to  the  birds  their 
true  place  in  the  orderly  an-angement  of  the  animal  kingdom 
^  determined  by  the  facts  upon  which  the  theory  of  evolution 
w  based,  while  it  is  a  position  which  apart  from  the  study  of 
tliese  facts  would  be  regarded  as  absurd.     Birds  fitted  to  run 
Mid  walk  upon  the  earth,  to  swim  upon  the  waters  and  fly  in 
tlie  air,  seem  to  the  casual  observer  to  be  the  most  highly  organ- 
ised of  all  animals.     But  their  true  place  as  demonstrated  by 
inodem  research  is  next  to  the  reptiles  to  whom  they  are  closely 
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allied  in  structure,  and  with  which  they  are  directly  conneoted 
by  extinct  reptilian  forms. 

The  attempt  to  find  in  the  six  days  of  creation  six  definite 
geological  epochs  has  not  been  satisfactory,  either  to  the  Bibli- 
cal student  or  the  geologist,  probably  because  the  writer  did  i^o^ 
intend  to  describe  the  formation  of  geological  strata  or  extlpct 
forms  of  life.  In  a  few  lines  the  original  genesis  of  li^^^^i^ 
organisms  is  described,  and  this  is  described  as  an  abiogen-^ssis, 
or  bringing  forth  of  them  by  the  water  and  the  earth,  and  'this 
is  the  theory  of  the  most  extreme  evolutionist. 

The  theist,  who  is  also  an  evolutionist,  believes  that  the 
primal  force  of  which  all  organisms  are  the  product,  is  tlie 
divine  will,  operating  continuously  through  what  we  call  -m^bX- 
ural  law.  He  believes  that  the  spirit  of  God  broods  over  tJ^Q 
water  and  is  present  in,  or  is  represented  by,  all  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  that  he  who  could  understand  fully  the  simply* 
organisms,  would  know  more  of  that  great  first  cause  that  it:  is 
permitted  to  man,  with  his  limited  faculties,  to  know. 

*'  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, — 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand 
Little  flower, — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  aU,  and  aU  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

This  is  the  spirit  with  which  a  theistical  evolutionist  stud"*^ 
nature,  a  spirit  with  which  the  author  of  the  first  chapter  ^^ 
Genesis  is  in  full  accord. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  EPIGRAM  OF  THE  EMPEROR  AUGUSTU^^- 

Prof.  Dr.  Hagen  has  discovered  in  a  Bernese  manuscript  __ 
the  tenth  century  a  hitherto  unknown  epigram  of  Augus^^^ 
CsBsar.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  written  in  ancient  stenc^rapt^^^^^^ 
characters  or  Tironian  notes,  and  runs  as  follows: 


**  OCTAVIANI  AUOUSTI. 


"  ConvivaB!  tetdcas  hodie  secludite  curas 
Ke  maculent  niveum  nubUa  corda  diem! 
Omnia  sollicitas  pollantur  murmura  mentis, 
Ut  vocet  indomitum  pectus  amioitiflB 
Kon  semper  gaudere  licet;  fugit  hora,  jooemur! 
DiflScUe  est  Fatis  subripulsse  diem." 


i 
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THE  GAN-EDEN  OF  GENESIS. 

BY  O.  D.  MILLER,  NASHUA,  N.   11. 

The  substantial  agreement  of  the  primitive  traditions  respect- 
ing the  first  abode  of  man  on  earth,  as  they  had  been  inherited 
by  the  oldest  civilizations  known  to  history,  is  now  a  fact  fully 
acquired  to  pre-historical  science.  Not  only  this,  but  the  data 
which,  until  the  present  century,  were  almost  wholly  wanting,  to 
give  to  the  question  of  the  actual  geography  of  Eden  anything 
but  a  speculative,  conjectural,  not  to  say  fanciful  character, 
have  been  now  supplied,  thanks  to  the  results  of  modem  criti- 
cism, sufficiently,  at  least,  to  afford  the  necessary  basis  and  con- 
ditions for  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  problem.  The  result 
has  been  that,  guided  by  the  established  facts,  and  by  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  the  problem  dictated  by  these  facts,  a  well- 
defined  theory  has  been  elaborated ;  a  theory  which  is  held  to- 
day by  many  of  the  best  critics  of  Europe,  if  not  also  of 
America.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  actual  cradle  of 
the  human  race,  as  well  before,  as  after  the  deluge,  was  the 
great  plateau  of  Pamir,  in  central  Asia,  known  as  the  most 
elevated  tract  of  country  on  the  globe.  It  was  there,  in  fact, 
that  the  earliest  traditions  of  nearly  all  the  Asiatic  nations  cen- 
tered, as  having  been  the  common  home  from  which  the  various 
races  of  men  originally  departed  for  the  distant  countries  sub- 
sequently inhabited  by  them.  It  was  there,  on  that  mountain- 
plain  which  overlooks  all  Asia,  and  which,  apparently,  was  the 
first  to  rise  above  the  waters  both  of  the  primordial  chaos  and 
of  the  devastating  deluge,  that  was  planted  the  first  civilization 
known  to  history,  and  from  which  the  earliest  known  men  had 
inherited  their  fundamental  ideas  and  doctrines.  It  was  there, 
finally,  that  religion  and  knowledge,  and  the  primitive  notions 
of  the  origin  of  things,  had  their  birth,  being  transmitted  from 
thence  to  the  most  distant  climes,  and  to  after  ages. 

In  any  scientific  treatment  of  the  problem  which  relates  to 
the  geography  of  Gan-Eden,  and  which  is  to  occupy  us  in  the 
present  article,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  certain  fun- 
damental conditions  of  its  solution,  which  are  dictated  by  the 
facts  now  known.     These  conditions  are: 

J^rst.  To  find  a  terrestrial  region  whose  natural  character- 
istics and  geographical  features  correspond  to  the  uniform  tra- 
dition respecting  the  primitive  home  of  man,  as  well  as  the 
Biblical  descriptions  of  it.  The  chief  physical  characteristics 
of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  according  to  Scripture  and  uniform 
t;radition,  were  the  following:     (a)  It  was  conceived  as  an  ele- 
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vated,  monutaiuous  region,  or,  better,  as  a  mountain  plateau. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxviii,  13-16),  refers  to  Eden  as  the  "gar- 
den of  God,"  and  as  "the  holy  mountain  of  God."  Isaiah,  also 
(xiv,  V.  13,14),  alludes  to  the  Har-Moed^  or  "Momit  of  the  con- 
gregation in  the  sides  of  the  north,"  or  in  the  extreme  north. 
That  the  Har-Moed  was  one  with  the  Mount  of  Paradise,  is 
admitted   by  many  critics,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.^ 

(J)  The  water  system  of  Gan-Eden  was  quite  extraordinary: 
four  great  rivers  took  their  rise  within  the  limits  of  this  tra- 
ditional country,  all  proceeding  from  the  same  source,  or,  at 
least,  from  the  same  immediate  vicinity,  and  taking  their  course 
toward  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  Not  only  the  Scriptures, 
but  the  various  inherited  traditions,  render  this  physical  charac- 
teristic of  Paradise  very  prominent,  (c)  It  results  from  the 
features  just  noticed  that  the  location  of  Gan-Eden  was  around 
the  sources  of  that  water-system  with  which  it  was  connected. 
This  follows,  not  so  much  from  the  individual  terms  employed 
in  the  Mosaic  description,  as  from  the  general  tenor  of  it.  The 
four  rivers  could  not  possibly  take  their  rise  from  the  om 
source  within  Gan-Eden,  if  it  were  not  situated  around  their 
sources,  and  these  were  naturally  to  be  sought  in  a  mountainous 
region  (as  before  mentioned).  It  was  not  located  at  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers,  nor  did  it  border  upon  them  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  sources,  and  so  Dr.  Faber  very  properly  insisted 
upon  the  point  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  Gan-Eden  in  & 
mountainous  region,  and  around  the  sources  of  the  river-system 
associated  with  it.^ 

Second,  Another  condition  of  the  problem  is,  that  uniform 
tradition  identified  the  Mount  of  Paradise  with  the  Diluvial 
Mountain,  or  that  upon  which  the  ark  rested  after  the  deluge* 
M.  Lenormant,  M.  Abry,  Dr.  Faber,  and  others,  take  especial 
note  of  the  fact  here  stated,  and  Dr.  Faber  labors  to  prove  the 
reality  of  this  identity. ^ 

Third,  To  find  that  locality  from  which  it  is  reasonable  t^ 
suppose,  according  to  known  facts,  that  the  various  races  orig- 
inally departed  to  occupy  the  countries  where  we  find  them  ^' 
tied  at  the  opening  of  the  historical  period.  This  conditio^ 
depends,  of  coui'se,  upon  the  one  last  stated,  or,  upon  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Diluvian  with  the  Paradisaical  mountain. 

Fourth.  To  find  the  country  to  which  it  is  possible  to  rett*** 
the  steps  of  the  different  races,  by  the  aid  of  their  traditi*"^ 
and  the  assistance  of  linguistic  science,  along  the  routes  OV 

1.  NoTK.— Respecting  Paradise  conceived  as  a  sacred  moontain.  Me 
Schenkel's  Bibel-Lexicon,  B.  ii.  S.  49.    Cf.  Gtesenins'  Jesaia,  let  Be^inge,  B.  II. 
and  Faber,  Oriinn  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  i,  pp.  12, 1  <,  90,  etc. 

2.  Pagan  Idolatry,  i.  p.  296. 

3.  Lenormant,  Fragments  de  Berose,  pp.  3Q6-dOA.    Abridg.  IHl'' 
homaine,  pp,  4.  5, 187.    Faber,  Pagan  Idol.,  1,  pp.  1S»  90, 1S7»  881,  ete.,  r 
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ally  followed  by  them,  in  their  migrations  from  the  common 
Miter  of  populations.  This  condition,  also,  presupposes  the 
entity  of  the  two  sacred  mountains,  as  being  the  first  abode  of 
an  both  before  and  after  the  deluge. 

Fifth,  There  was  a  distinct  astronomical  element  in  the 
aditions  relating  to  the  birth-place  of  humanity,  to  be  noticed 
ore  at  length  hereafter.  In  other  terms,  there  was  a  celestial 
tradise,  the  seat  of  the  heavenly  powers,  directly  associated  with 
e  terrestrial  paradise,  the  abode  of  primeval  humanity.  The 
riptures  distinctly  recognize  the  existence  of  a  celestial  para- 
ise.  Thus,  on  the  phrase,  "The  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
iradise  of  my  God"  (Rev.  ii:  7),  Prof.  Moses  Stuart  (Com'ts 
^  fo<?.),  remarks:  "The  tree  of  life  is  here  spoken  of,  beyond 
J  doubt,  in  reference  to  a  celestial  paradise;  comp.  Rev.  xxii: 
,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  yr}  xaivij  {renewed 
irtk),  as  an  appendage  of  "the  abode  of  the  blessed."  Such, 
recisely,  were  the  notions  connected  with  the  great  Asiatic 
Wympus,  the  conceived  Mount  of  Paradise,  of  which  hereafter, 
le  condition  is,  then,  to  find  the  locality  with  which  tradition 
onnected  this  astronomical  element;  a  celestial  with  a  terres- 
rial  paradise. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  location  of  Gan-Eden  upon 
be  great  plateau  of  Pamir,  according  to  the  theory  now  held 
►J  many  of  the  most  reputed  European  critics,  actually  realizes 
veiy  one  of  the  conditicins  here  laid  down ;  and  it  was  in  fol- 
3wing  these  guides  to  the  truth  that  this  result  was  first  attained. 

As  previously  intimated,  until  the  opening  of  the  present 
enturj,  the  investigations  of  scholars  relative  to  man's  primi- 
ive  home  had  been  productive  of  no  result,  except  to  render  it 
hazardous  for  the  reputation  of  any  critic,  even  to  attempt  to 
pcate  the  Mosaic  geography  of  Eden.  The  fii*st  series  of  inves- 
igations  in  modern  times,  that  gave  some  promise  of  success  in 
bis  direction,  was  conducted  by  Col.  Wilford,  and  published  in 
be  "Asiatic  Researches,"  dating  j^rom  about  the  year  ISIS."* 
)wing  to  the  unreliable  character  of  some  of  his  authorities, 
his  author  was  misled  upon  many  points;  yet  lie  fully  estab- 
^Bhed  certain  leading  facts,  which  served  to  indicate,  at  least, 
"Redirection  in  which  the  investigations  ought  to  proceed.  He 
^88  followed  by  such  eminent  critics  as  Ewald,  Lassen,  D'Eck- 
^in,  Bumouf,  Obry,  Renan,  Lenormant,  and  others,  who  may 
wsaid  to  have  settled  forever  the  main  points  of  the  problem, 
w  follows: 

^rst.  That  there  exists  a  remarkable  argument  respecting 
«ie  primeval  abode  of    man,  between  the  earliest  and  most 

*•  liarE.~ror  Col.  Wilford's  first  paper,  soe  "On  Mount   Caucasus."    Asiatic  R«- 
•wbst,  V<d.  VI,  pp.  455^596.    Other  papers  were  published  in  succeeding  volumes. 
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authentic  traditions,  as  preserved  by  the  two  great  branchea  oi 
the  Aryan  race,  that  is  to  say,  the  Aryans  of  India  and  of  Persia. 

Second,  That  a  like  substantial  agreement  may  be  tracsed 
between  the  Aryan  traditions  generally,  and  those  of  the  Semitic 
races,  particularly  the  Hebrew  account  in  Genesis. 

Third,  That  the  common  point  of  departure,  for  all  the 
peoples  inlieriting  these  traditions,  was  outside  the  countries 
inhabited  by  them  at  the  opening  of  the  historical  epoch. 

Fourth,  All  the  traditions  conduct  to  the  region  of  the 
Hindu-Caucasus,  or  the  high  table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  as  that 
from  whicli  the  races  of  men  originally  departed,  both  before 
and  after  the  deluge.^ 

It  will  be  impossible,  of  course,  in  one  short  article,  to  go 
over  the  whole  ground  of  these  researches  from  the  original 
sources,  or  even  to  present  at  length  the  results  of  previone 
investigations.  We  ean  refer  the  reader  to  those  treatises  in 
which  all  the  essential  facts  are  established,  and  the  general 
theory  elaborated.®  The  investigations  of  the  distinguished 
authors  cited  below,  all  tend  to  the  same  conclusion,  which  i» 
admirably  stated  by  M.  Renan,  as  follows: 

"Thus,  everything  in\ates  us  to  place  the  Eden  of  the  Semites 
in  the  mountains  of  Belurtag,  at  the  point  where  this  chain 

imites  with  the  Himalayas,  towards  the  plateau  of  Pamir 

We  are  conducted  to  the  same  point,  according  to  E.  Bumonf, 
by  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  texts  of  the  Zend-Avesta. 
The  Hindu  traditions,  also,  contained  iu  the  Mahabharata  and 
the  Puranas,  converge  to  the  same  region.  There,  is  the  true 
Meru  (of  the  Hindus),  the  true  Alhordj  (pi  the  Persians),  the 
true  river  Arvanda,  from  whence  all  rivers  take  their  source, 
according  to  the  Persian  tradition.  There,  is,  according  to  ^^ 
opinions  of  almost  all  the  populations  of  Asia,  the  central  point 
of  the  world,  the  umbilic,  the  gate  of  the  universe.  There,  » 
the  Uttara-Kura^  "the  country  of  happiness,'*  of  which  Mages- 
thenes  writes.  There,  is,  finally,  the  point  of  common  attach- 
ment of  the  primitive  geography,  both  of  the  Semitic  and  the 
Indo-European  races.  This  coincidence  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  results  to  which  modern  criticism  has  conducted;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  been  reached  from  two  oppo^** 
directions  at  one  and  the  same  time,  namel}',  through  Aija^^ 
studies  on  one  hand,  and  Semitic  studies  on  the  other. "^ 

5.  For  the  inyestigationg  establishing  these  facts,  the  reader  is  referred 
treatises  to  be  hereafter  cited. 

6.  Such  treatises   are   principally   the   foUowlng:    Obry»   Du   BeroeMi  dt  1^ 
humaine,  pp.  1-210.    Benan,  Histoire  generale  des  langnes  Sexnetiques,  jpp.  479-4*^ 
L'Origine  du  Language,  pp.  219-2  iD.    Leuormanc,  Fragments  C^mojKmiqoci  d« 
pp.  300-333.    J.  GrUl,  Ersvater  der  Menschheit,  etc..  pp.  197-242.    M.  Beoact.  T 
stique,  April-May,  1874,  pp.  282-302.    G.  Maspero,  Histoire  Ancienne  de  LtMhl 

7.  Histoire  Generale,  etc.,  pp.  480,  481. 
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erring  to  the  same  locality,  and  to  the  plateau  of  Pamir, 
ispero  remarks: 

lere,  in  effect,  and  there  alone,  we  find  a  country  which 
«  all  descriptions,  geographically  speaking,  preserved  in 
;red  books  of  Asia.  From  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  or,  better, 
onntain  mass,  of  which  this  region  is  the  central  plain, 
^reat  rivers  take  their  rise,  the  Indus,  the  Helmend,  the 

and  the  Jaxartes,  which  flow  in  directions  the  most 
3,  well  answering,  in  this  respect,  to  the  four  sacred  rivers 
(lition."8 

have  not  the  space  here  for  extracts  from  the  other 
B  cited,  nor  is  this  at  all  necessary,  since  they  all  agree 
he  leading  and  most  essential  points.  The  Meru  of  the 
8,  the  Albordj  of  the  Persians,  was,  then,  according  to 
eory,  the  first  abode  of  man,  both  before  and  after  the 
.     Since  the  Mount  of   Paradise,  and  the  Diluvian  or 

Mountain  have  been  identified,  critics  generally  agree 
e  Jlar-Moed  of  Isaiah,  or  "mount  of  the  congregation," 
e  with  Meru  or  Albordj ;  so  that  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
>n8  w€fe  in  perfect  accord  upon  this  point.  ^  This  was, 
,  the  great  Asiatic  Olympus,  of  which  the  Greek  Olympus 
•ubtless  but  a  traditionary  reproduction.  But  we  notice 
ome  striking  coincidences  in  the  conceptions  of  these 
mountains. 
t.     One  of   the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Har-Moed 

location  "in  the  extreme  north,"  for  such  is  the  proper 
•f  the  Hebrew  phrase  which  the  translators  render  "in  the 
f  the  north.'*  This  accords  perfectly  with  the  Hindu 
tioij  of  Meru,  which  was  placed  also  in  the  extreme  north, 
ch  that  its  summit  was  thought  to  penetrate  the  heavens 

in  the  region  of  the  north  celestial  pole,  termed  Su- 
)y  the  Hindus. 

nd.  Not  only  for  the  Hindus,  but  for  nearly  all  the 
tions  of  Asia,  the  seat  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  the 
J  paradise  of  the  Gods,  was  precisely  this  region,  center- 
the  pole-star,  and  penetrated  by  the  summit  of  the  sacred 
The  Hebrew  conception  of  the  Har-Moed  was  quite 
.  The  language  which  Isaiah  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
y  king  of  Babylon,  is  sufficient  proof:  "For  thou  hast 

thy  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my 
above  the  stare  of  God ;  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount 
congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north ;  I  will  ascend 
he  heights  of  the  clouds;  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High." 

itoire  Ancienne,  etc.,  p.  132. 

I  ttie  identity  of  the  Har-Moed  with  Meru  or  Albordj.  Bee  Gesenins'  Jesaia.  B.  ii, 
i  Hebrew  Lexicon,  by  Bobinson,  Art.  Lopv,  2,  A.  Wiford,  Asiatic  Beaearchei. 
,  489.    Lenormant,  Fragments  de  Berose,  p.  318,  and  other  eminent  critics. 
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Ch.  XIV :  13,  14.  Here,  El  and  JElohaj  two  names  of  Divinity 
common  to  nearly  all  the  Semitic  races,  are  placed  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  JETar-Moedy  one  with  the  Meru  of  the 
Hindus,  just  as  for  the  Hindus  the  seat  of  the  heavenly  powers 
was  the  summit  of  this  sacred  mountain. 

Third,  The  prophetic  allusion  to  the  "stars  of  God"  is  im- 
portant to  be  cons' dered.  The  name  for  "God,"  here,  is  the 
Hebrew  £^l,  which  is  Sipei'sonal  name^  just  as  much  as  Tahveh^ 
or  Jehovah.  The  proper  rendering,  then,  is  "the  stars  of  El 
referring  to  a  particular  group  of  stars,  instead  of  "the  stars  of 
God,"  understood  of  the  whole  starry  heavens.  To  what  par- 
ticular group,  then,  did  the  expression,  "the  stars  of  El," refer? 
In  nearly  all  the  traditions  relating  to  the  great  Asiatic  Oljmpus, 
the  Meru  of  the  Hindus  (one  with  the  Ifar-Mbed  of  Isaiah),  the 
seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  the  Septein  trionea  of  the  Romans, 
were  directly  associated  with  it.  Indeed,  as  held  by  M.  Obr}', 
and  adopted  by  M.  Lenormant,  the  primitive  name  of  Meru  was 
Arya-ratha^  "the  chariot  of  the  Aryas,"  in  allusion  to  the  seven 
stars  of  the  chariot,  or  of  the  Great  Dipper,  which  seemed  to 
roll  around  the  summit  of  this  sacred  mountain.  Now,  since 
"the  stars  of  El"  are  by  the  prophet  especially  associated  with 
the  Har-Moedy  and  since,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of 
critics,  the  Har-Moed  was  one  with  the  Aryorrathay  or  Meru 
of  the  Hindus,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  "the  stars  of 
El"  were  identical  with  this  group  of  seven  stars,  nnifonnly 
associated  in  tradition  with  the  Asiatic  Olympus.  Thus,  not 
only  the  celestial  paradise,  conceived  to  be  united  to  the  terres- 
trial by  means  of  the  sacred  mount,  but  this  particular  group  of 
stars,  constituted  the  astronomical  element  already  referred  to, 
in  the  various  traditions  relating  to  the  Mount  of  Paradise, 
identified  with  the  Diluvian  Mountain.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
facts  included  under  the  three  .foregoing  heads,  aflFord  ampi^ 
confirmation  of  the  received  opinion,  which  identifies  the/«^^ 
Moed  with  Meru  or  Albordj ;  and  the  agreement  of  the  ;Vry*^ 
with  the  Semitic  traditions  respecting  this  sacred  mount,  is  very 
striking. 

For  the  support  of  the  theory, whose  chief  points  have  beenno^ 
presented,  we  have  to  depend  mainly,  for  want  of  space,  up^ 
the  investigations  of  the  eminent  critics  whose  treatises  havebe^ 
already  cited.  But  there  are  several  facts,  connected  witbtp^ 
traditions  of  individual  nations,  which  demand  here  an  espeojj 
notice,  particularly  as  some  of  them  have  not  been  before  broap'' 
forward  in  treating  upon  the  subject  of  this  article. 

First,   The  Aryans  of  India  and  of  Persia.    That  the  BSnW 
and  Persians  regarded  Meru  or  Albordj,  as  the  first  abodo 
man  both  before  and  after  the  deluge ;  and  that  their  inlmft 
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fixed  the  location  of  this  sacred  mountain,  in  the  high 

the  North,  or  upon  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  are  points  so 
rstood  and  so  fully  settled,  as  to  render  it  imnecessary 
ittempt  any  further  illustration  of  them.     As  before 

the  Hindus  and  Persians  located  the  Celestial  Para- 

the  summit  of  this  mountain,  identifying  it  with  the 
egion  centering  in  the  Pole  Star.  Thus  the  Celestial 
jstrial  Paradises  were  conceived  to  be  united  by  the 
unt  itself,  which  joined  the  heaven  and  earth  together 
;  column  or  pyramid  in  stages.  These  various  notions, 
X)  the  populations  of  Central  Asia,  will  be  found  to 
liled  extensively  in  Western  Asia,  on  one  hand,  and  in 
3  East  on  the  other. 

The  Chaldaeo- Assyrians,  or  Babylonians.  In  one  of 
)tions  of  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria,  occurs  this  impor- 
^e :  "  Hi  Ea  Sin  Shamas  Nahu^  Bin  Adar  va  hirati- 
iti  sa  ina  kirih  hit-harris  rah  mot  Satra  mat  aralli 
u;      The  gods  Hea,  Sin,  Shamas,  Nabu,  Bins,  Adar, 

great  spouses,  who  are  born  forever  in  the  interior  of 
Bit-Kharris  of  the  East  country,  and  in  the  country  of 
."^^  Rendering  this  passage  very  nearly  as  above, 
mant  offers  some  interesting  comments  upon  it,  which 
uce: 

i,  as  we  see,  a  luminous  and  celestial  region,  like  the 
;h  serves  as  the  abode  of  the  great  divinities,  and  of 

temples  Aralli  are  the  image.  Such  a  description 
Is  perfectly  to  the  Qaqqadu  or  Bit-Sadu;  that  is  to 
;  culminating  space  of  the  superior  hemisphere  of 
)rth  Celestial  Pole).    As  to  the  Bit-Kharris^  the  house 

which  the  passage  cited  represents  as  the  palace  of 
t  is  situated  at  the  same  time  in  the  Kurra  {Assyr, 
\  in  the  Aralli;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
>f  the  point  which  serves  as  the  pivot  of  rotation  of 
or  heavens;  we  believe,  then,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
)n  the  summit  of  the  Paradisiacal  moimtain  of  the 

which  unites  the  heaven  and  earth  like  a  column, 
toed  of  Isaiah  (xiv.  4-20),  of  which  we  have  studied 
8  conception. "^^ 

nt  facts  might  be  presented,  if  we  had  the  space, 
e  strict  accuracy  of  M.  Lenormant's  interpretation  of 
^e  from  the  text  of  Sargon ;  although  various  and  con- 
opinions  respecting  it  have  been  put  forth  by  other 
ists.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  for  nearly  all 
5  nations,  the  celestial  paradise,  the  conceived  abode 

153, 12, 1. 156.  Cf.    Noma'  Aesyr.  Dictionary,  p.  52. 
tents  de  Berose,  pp.  292,  293. 
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of  the  great  divinities,  was  located  precisely  in  the  extreme 
northern  heavens,  in  the  region  centering  in  the  pole-star,  and 
penetrated  by  the  summit  of  the  sacred  mount,  the  Mem  of  the 
Hindus,  Alborj  of  the  Persians,  the  Har-Moed  of  Isaiah.  Thus 
M.  Lenormant  very  correctly  identifies  the  Bit-Kharru  and  the 
Aralli,  the  abode  of  the  great  divinities,  with  this  culminatiDg 
space  of  the  superior  heaven,  centering  in  the  pole-star.  Hence, 
also,  the  Accadian  expression  Mat  Kurra^  the  Assyrian  Jfo/ 
Satra,  must  be  understood  here  of  the  East,  the  same  as  /m- 
Kurra^  the  ordinary  phrase  denoting  the  East,  considered  as  a 
cardinal  point.  In  the  passage  from  Sargon's  inscription,  the 
Assyrian  Bit-Kharris^  Mat  Satra  is  the  Accadian,  E-Khanak 
Mat-Kurra,  As  is  well  known  to  the  Assyriologist,  the  mean- 
ing of  Kharsak  is  "Moimtain,"  while  E^  Assyrian  -5i^,  signi- 
fies "temple."  Finally,  Mat-Kurra^  means  "the  east  coiuitry,' 
or,  "the  country  of  the  east."  We  have  here,  even  to  the  most 
minute  details,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Aryan  conception 
of  Mt.  Meru,  or  Albordj,  with  its  accessories.  Here  is  the  abode 
of  the  Heavenly  Hierarchy,  located  on  the  summit  of  the  Khar- 
sak,  or  sacred  mount,  which  penetrates  the  heavens  exactly  m 
the  region  of  the  pole-star.  As  regards  the  Aralli^  its  reference 
to  the  abode  of  the  dead,  particularly  of  the  sainted  dead,  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hindus  located 
the  abode  of  the  blessed  upon  the  shining  slopes  of  Meru. 

We  prove  here  the  perfect  agreement  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Semitic  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  with  those  of  the  Aryans  of 
India  and  Persia,  and  we  have  identified  already  with  the  Mem 
of  the  Hindus,  the  Har-Moed  of  Isaiah,  and  its  accessory  ideas. 

The  fact  that  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  Assyro-Babylo"* 
ians  centered  in  the  far  east,  or  northeast,  especially  in  this  sacred 
mount  of  the  east,  as  having  been  the  home  of  a  civilization  prior 
to  that  of  Babylon,  is  abundantly  manifest  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions;  but  for  want  of  space  we  mo^t 
confine  our  proofs  of  this  fact  to  the  data  already  submitted. 
As  will  be  seen,  all  this  harmonizes  with  the  Mosaic  record, 
which  traces  the  migration  of  the  founders  of  Babylon  from  the 
diluvian  mount  in  tlie  east  to  the  plains  of  Shinar. 

Third,      The  Chinese.      Heretofore,  the  investigations  ^ 
scholars,  relative  to  the  primitive  home  of  man,  have  been  cp^' 
fined  mostly  to  the  traditions  of  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic 
races,  and  very  few  facts  have  been  discovered  as  yet,  appe** 
taining  to  this  subject,  in  the  traditions  of  Turanian  races,  if  ^ 
except  those  of  Babylon,  the  supposed  authors  of  the  cuneifi**    j 
writing  and  early  literature.     But  Dr.  Gustave  Schlegel,  ill  Wli  j 
recent  voluminous  treatise  on  "Chinese  Uranography,'  repc^ 
curious  legend  of  the  Tortoise,  the  ordinary  Chinese  Bynil 
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JIbamos,  which  points  unmistakably  to  the  sacred  mount  of 
Aryans  of  India  and  Persia.     This  legend  proceeds  thus: 
To  the  west  of  the  mountain  Ques  Kiao  is  the  lake  of  stars, 
ch  is  a  thousand  Chinese  li  in  length.     In  this  lake  is  a 
oe  tortoise^  which  has  eight  feet  and  six  eyes.     Upon  its 
f  it  carries  the  images  of  the  northern  measure  (or  bushel, 
seven  stars  of  the  Great  Dipper),  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the 
it  celestial  regions.     On  its  under  shell  it  has  the  images  of 
five  summits,  and  of  the  four  canals."     "That  is  to  say," 
8  Dr.  Schlegel,  "upon  the  back  of  this  animal  is  traced  the 
tstial  map,  and  on  its  belly  the  terrestrial. "^  2 
Jut  these  maps  represent  not  the  entire  heaven  and  earth,  but 
>e  particular  celestial  and  terrestrial  regions  associated  with 
traditionary  Mount  of  Paradise.     This  tortoise,  in  fact,  is 
image  of  the  Cosmos^  consisting  of  heaven  and  earth ;  but 
I  that  particular,  limited  Cosmos^  as  known  to  the  first  men. 
J  original  reference   of   this  legend   to  Mt.  Meru  and  its 
388orie6  cannot  be  doubted.     First,  The  northern  measure, 
jnshel,  is  fully  identified  by  the  author  with  the  group  of 
m  stars  in  the  Great  Bear,  whose  imiform  connection  with 
Sacred  Mount,  in  tradition,  has  been  already  shown.  Second. 
have  "the  eight  celestial  regions."     For  the  reason  that  the 
mit  of   the  sacred  mount  penetrated  the  heavens,  in  the 
on    of     the   pole-star,  the    point    of   intersection    of    the 
ires,  the  Aryan  traditions  uniformly  associated   the  eight 
stial  regions,  the  four  primary  and  the  four  intermediate, 
1  the  summit  of  this  mountain.    Here  was,  in  fact,  the  point 
5^eneration  for  all  these  regions.     Third.  On  the  under  shell 
he  cosmical  tortoise  was  the  image  of  the  "five  summits." 
lindu  tradition,  Mt.  Meru  was  surrounded,  in  the  direction 
he  cardinal  regions,  with  four  other  abutting  or  supporting 
intains,  held  in  veneration  almost  equal  to  that  of   Meru 
f.    These  four  mountains,  with  Meru  itself,  constitute  the 
e  summits"  of  the  Chinese  legend.     Fourth.    Finally,  we 
3  the  "four  canals,"  which  relate  obviously  to  the  four  sacred 
rs  of  Paradise.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  M. 
y,  in  allusion  to  a  celestial  sphere,  "half  Indian,  half  Chi- 
,  which  presents  the  four  paradisiacal  rivers  of  the  Chinese 
.    under  the  common  name  of  See-Tu^  '  the  four  canals,'  a 
by  which  the  learned  of  China  designate  their  four  sacred 
[ig  "18     These  four  characteristic  features  of  the  legend  of 
tortoise  leaves  no  room  for  doubt;  the  Chinese  had  inherited 
ame  traditions  respecting  the  sacred  mount,  the  conceived  first 
le  of  man,  as  those  preserved  Ijy  the  Aryans  of  India  and 
ia. 

Unmograpbic  Chinoise,  etc.,  p. 61. 
Dn  Berceau,  etc.,  p  181. 
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Fourth,     The  Haranite  Sabseans.     The  fact  that  the  Aram- 
populations  of  northern  Mesopotamia,  especially  the  Sab 
of  Haran,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world,  had  preser^^^ 
traditions  quite  in  accord  with  those  already  passed  in  revicMr^ 
familiar  to  orientalists.     The  recollections  of  the  primitive  ag^* 
of  man,  constituting  some  of  the  most  important  elements    c 
the  Haranite  cultus,  were  embodied  in  the  so-called  "Hysteric 
of  Shemal,"  Hebrew  Semol;  an  exhaustive  investigation  relati -v 
to  which  was  published  many  years  ago,  by  Prof.  B.  Chwol8oti.Ti 
of  St.  Petersburg.^*     This  ancient  Semitic  word  ahemaly    oj 
aemol^  appears  in  the  cuneiform  texts  under  the  form  of  SM-m.t- 
lu,  and  signifies  "the  left,"  "the  left  hand,"  thence  put  also  for 
the  north,  the  north  pole,  corresponding  thus  to  the  Su-Meru  of 
the  Hindus.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Haranites  associated  the 
seven  stars  of  the  chariot  or  dipper  with  the  cultus  of  shemalj 
the  pole-star,  which  was  thus  the  eighth  in  relation  to  the  group 
of  seven.     The  facts  prove,  indeed,  that  the  Haranites  had  pre- 
served the  traditions  relating  to  the  sacred  mount  of  the  north- 
east, and  that  the  worship  oi  Shemal  had  its  origin  from  that 
locality. 

Fifth,  The  Greeks  and  Romans.  M.  Lenormant  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  Greek  phrase  meropea  anihropoi  {^iponaa  aydpaonoi) 
employed  by  Homer,  and  he  translates  it,  "The  men  issued  from 
Meru."  M.  Renan  had  previously  suggested  the  same  rendering, 
and  so  M.  H.  Estienne,  in  his  "Thesaurus,"  published  by  Didot 
If  this  be  correct,  it  proves  that  the  Greeks  had  inherited  the 
traditions  relating  to  Meru.  It  is  well  known  that  the  KomanB 
placed  the  seat  oi  the  gods  in  the  extreme  north,  and  Hr.  Nissen 
affords  us  some  proof  of  it,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  Pantheon: 

"  The  axis  of  the  temple  was  fixed  at  only  5^  westward  from 
the  pole.  The  seven  gods  of  the  Pantheon  were  the  Septuff^ 
TrioneSj  to  be  compared  to  the  seven  oxen  (seven  stars  oi  the 
Great  Bear),  which  never  disappear  from  the  sky  in  their  revo- 
lution round  the  pole.  The  position  of  the  seven  stars  was  one  , 
of  the  grounds  for  the  location  of  the  temple,  and  the  reference 

to  the  seat  of  Jupiter  in  the  eighth  region  (or  Su-Meru)  B^" 
other."!  6 

Here,  too,  we  discover  distinct  traces  of  those  primitive  ^ 
tions  associated  with  the  great  Asiatic  Olympus.  That  the^ 
cient  Asgard  of  the  Norse  Mythology  was  a  conception  deriw 
originally  from  Meru  admits  of  but  little  doubt,  and  it  is  iW 
conceded  by  a  large  number  of  the  best  critics.  We  take  no 
notice  here  of  the  Hamites  of  the  Nile  valley,  for  the  reason  to* 

14.  See  Die  Ssabier  and  der  Ssablsmus,  B,  ii.,  88.  819-364. 

15.  Dae  Templam.  etc.,  p.  225. 
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develop  the  facts  relative  to  their  earliest  traditions  would 
aire  more  space  than  we  can  afford  in  the  present  ai*ticle. 
We  close  here  onr  brief  review  of  the  traditions  inherited  by 
nations  of  the  ancient  world  relative  to  the  original  center  of 
>ulations  and  the  primitive  abode  of  man.  We  see  that  every- 
ere,  almost,  these  traditions  point  to  the  great  Asiatic  Olym- 
a,  the  Mem  of  the  Hindus,  as  the  region  from  whence  all 
5  races  departed  after  the  deluge ;  and  since  the  Arkite  and 
Jidisiacal  mountains  were  identified,  such  must  have  been  the 
iginal  point  of  departure  before  the  deluge. 
We  have  now  placed  before  the  reader  some  of  the  leading  facts 
nstituting  the  basis  of  the  theory,  which  locates  the  Gan-Eden  of 
snesis  on  the  high  table  lands  of  Central  Asia;  more  definitely 
K)n  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  the  most  elevated  tract  of  country  upon 
e  globe,  and  which  is  properly  termed  by  the  natives  of  this 
gion  "the  dome  of  the  world.'*  Geologically  speaking,  here, 
>iild  naturally  be  the  place,  before  all  others,  for  the  first  ap- 
arance  of  man  on  earth,  since  it  was  obviouslv  the  first  to  rise 
ove  the  waters  of  the  deluge  and  the  primordial  chaos.  We 
ve  not  the  space  here  to  answer  in  detail  tlie  objections  to  this 
eory,  and  must  refer  the  reader  for  such  answei^s  to  the  treatises 
ready  cited  on  this  subject.  Nor  can  we  compress  within  our 
nits  any  detailed  notices  of  the  confiicting  theories  which  have 
«n  from  time  to  time  put  forth.  Still,  a  few  remarks  bearing 
)on  these  points  should  find  place  here. 

Perhaps  the  most  current  theory  opposed  to  the  one  here  pre- 
Dted,  is  the  one  which  locates  the  Gan-Eden  on  the  Middle  or 
e  Lower  Euphrates.  Some  eminent  Assyriologists  have  he- 
aved to  find  in  the  inscriptions  very  clear  and  positive  proofs 
•  this  hypothesis,  and  the  enumeration  by  Moses  of  the  Hid- 
'ieZ  (Tigris)  and  Enphraten^  2L\no\\g  the  rivers  of  Gan-Eden, 
w  seemed  powerfully  to  favor  this  view.  But  we  must  call  to 
ind  the  universal  habit  of  migratory  races  of  transferring  the 
wnes  of  ri%'ers,  mountains,  etc.,  in  the  mother  country  to  like 
►jects  in  the  new  countries  colonized  by  them ;  a  habit  of  which 
ew  England  furnishes  abundant  examples.  Moreover,  it  would 
em  from  a  fact  stated  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  that  the  Euphrates 
our  geographies,  on  whose  banks  Babylon  was  situated,  could 
*t  have  been  the  Euphrates  to  which  Moses  refers.  The  fact 
ited  by  Prof.  Sayce  is  as  follows:  Two  of  the  rivers  of  the 
4rden  of  Eden  are  expressly  stated  to  be  the  Euphrates  and 
e  Tigris,  under  its  old  Accadian  name  Hiddekhel,  and  I  have 
imd  Gikhkhan^  the  exact  representative  of  Oihon^  given  as  a 
Qonym  of  the  Euphrates  (2  R.  35,  1,  6)."    ^  ^  A  careful  exam- 

VL   Tn.  So.  Bib.  Axch.,  i.,  p.  900. 
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ination  of  the  texts  cited  seems  to  confirm  Prof.  Sayce's  stiL 
ment.     But  Gikhkhan-Gihon  is  another  river  than  the  Euphrat 
as  named  by  Moses.      If  the  original  name  of  the  Euphrates 
Babylon  was  Gihon-Gikhkhan,  then  this  was  not  the  Euphra* 
intended  by  Moses.   But  the  great  objection  to  the  theory  whi 
locates  the  Gan-Eden  on  the  Middle  or  Lower  Euphrates  is 
be  found  in  the  essential  conditions  of  the  problem,  as  stated 
the  opening  of  the  present  article,  namely,  that  the  Eden 
Scripture  and  of  unifonn  tradition  was  a  mountainous  regie 
and  was  located  around  the  sources  of  the  river  system,  rath 
than  at  the  mouth  of  any  river.     Finally,  according  to  knov 
facts,  it  is  wholly  improbable  that  the  Aryans  of   India  ai 
Persia,  the  Turanians  of  China,  etc.,  etc.,  ever  departed  from  tl 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  towards  the  countries  subsequentlv  k 
habited  by  them.     The  tradition  of  these  races,  and  all  thi 
known  facts  prove  the  contrarj'.   Even  the  founders  of  Babylon 
when  they  left  the  Arkite  Mountains  "journeyed  from  the  east' 
to  the  land  of  Shinar.     There  is  not  a  single  condition  of  the 
problem,  in  fact,  as  previously  laid  down,  that  the  theoij'  in 
question  realizes. 

The  theory  which  locates  the  Mount  of  Paradise  and  the  Diln- 
vian  Mount  upon  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  identifying  them  with 
each  other,  not  only  accords  with  the  earliest  and  uniform  tra- 
ditions of  the  ancient  nations,  both  us  to  their  own  primitive 
home  and  that  of  the  human  race  itself,  but  it  fully  accords  with 
the  Mosaic  text  of  Genesis,  according  to  its  most  obvious  intent 
The  attempt  to  construe  the  expression  *'from  the  East"  in  har- 
mony with  the  situation  of  Ararat  in  Armenia,  nearly  due  north 
from  Babylon,  is  only  one  of  those  strained  interpretations  to 
which  many  current  theories  subject  the  exegete.  From  the 
high  table  lands  of  Central  Asia,  as  their  original  point  of  ofi- 
parture,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  various  dispersions  of  the  r^ 
over  the  globe,  and  this  in  harmony  with  their  own  tradition* 
respecting  their  primitive  abode;  and  this  is  the  theory,  p^p* 
ably,  which  the  ethnological,  linguistic,  and  other  sciences  ^ 
ultimately  enforce  upon  the  biblical  exegete. 

Dr.  Faber  very  properly  located  Gan-Eden  around  the  eouw* 
of  the  sacred  rivers,  and  in  a  mountainous  region,  but  he  idenfr 
fied  the  mount  of  the  deluge  with  that  of  Paradise,  and  both 
with  Ararat,  in  Armenia.  Here  was  his  manifest  error.  ^ 
held  by  M.  Obry  and  M.  Lenormant,  the  name  Ararat  wa»  J 
corruption  of  Arya-rathu,  originally  applied  to  Mera  or  Alboifl 
the  true  Asiatic  Olympus,  and  central,  converging  point  ofA* 
primitive  traditions  of  all  the  Asiatic  nations.  Tne  conufli^ 
of  the  Aryan  name  Arya-ratha  into  its  Semitic  form  Anf^ 
and  its  later  transfer  and  application  to  a  mountain  in 
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a  Bupposition  quite  probable,  in  \aew  of  all  the  known  facts. 
;  'woidd  seem,  indeed,  that  the  original  name  of  Ararat  was  Mt. 
[aeifi,  that  of  Ararat  being  a  later  application. 

One  point  demands  a  brief  notice  before  concluding  the  pres- 
nt  investigation.    Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Kharsak 
\fat  Kuraa  of  the  cuneiform  texts.     We  notice  that  some  emi- 
lent  Assyriologists,  of  the  English  school,  are  inclined  to  locate 
ihe  Kharaak  among  the  mountains  or  highlands  of  Elam, directly 
east  in  relation  to  Babylon.     We  find  ourselves  compelled  ta 
reject  this  view.     The  passage  from  the  text  of  Sargon,  already 
cited,  demonstrates,  in  our  view,  that  the  Kharaak  Mat  Kursa 
has  to  be  identified  with  the  great  Asiatic  Olympus,  the  Mem 
of  the  Hindus,  is  one  with  the  Har-Moed^  according  to  the  general 
opinion  of  critics.     The  passage  from  Sargon  shows  that  the- 
Kharsak  and  Aralli  were  conceived  as  the  abode  of  the  great 
divinities.     As  before  stated,  for  entire  Asia,  this  seat  oi  the 
heavenly  powers,  the  celestial  paradise  itself,  was  located  in  the 
extreme  northern  heavens,  centering  in  the  pole-star,  and  pene- 
trated bj  the  summit  of  the  sacred  mount.     Such  were  the  no- 
tions of  the  Hindus,  Persians,  Komans,  etc.,  and  obviously  of 
the  Assyro-Babylonians.     Now,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a; 
locality  among  the  mountains  of  Elam  with  which  tradition  con- 
liected  any  such  ideas.     Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  both  the  Kharaak  and  the  Aralli  were  to  be  identified  with 
the  sacred  mount  of  Aryan  tradition,  with  whose  conception,  in 
tf  its  details,  they  so  fully  accorded. 

It  would  not  be  diflicult  to  show,  not  only  that  this  OljTnpus 
of  all  Asia  was  the  first  abode  of  man,  before  and  after  the  del- 
^,  but  that  it  was  the  center  of  a  great  and  noble  civilization^ 
fiom  which,  as  heretofore  remarked,  tlie  oldest  known  to  history 
inherited  their  fundamental  ideas  and  doctrines.  It  is  obvious, 
Rethink,  that  the  primitive  cosmogony  centered  in  this  sacred 
Jiaoimt,  and  so  the  notions  of  the  Heaven-Father  and  Earth- 
Mother,  and  various  other  ideas  fundamental  in  the  primitive 
religion.  But  it  is  idle  to  make  statements  such  as  these,  when 
^e  have  no  space  in  which  to  verify  them.  Thus,  we  await  an- 
other opportunity.  •  "  O.  D.  Miller. 
Nashua,  N.  H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Am&rioan  Antiquarian: 

I  send  you  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  Twana,  Clallam  and 
Chemakum  Indians  of  Washington  Territory: 

1.   The  Chemakum  Language, — This  tribe  is  situated  between 
the  Clallam,  Twana,  Nisqually  and  Skokomish  Indians,  yet  its  lan- 
guage seems  to  have  little  in  common  with  either.    Out  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  words,  which  I  obtained  in  the  Chemakum 
language,  I  find  but  twenty-nine  which  have  any  similarity  to 
the  Clallam  language,  a  tribe  amongst  whom  they  have  \fff^ 
largely  intermarried ;  six  with  the  Twana  language,  and  six  with 
the  Nisqually,  which  is  similar  to  the  Skokomish.      Many  of 
these  look  as  if  they  had  been  adopted  from  the  other  language 
owing  to  their  proximity,  rather  than  that  they  had  the  same 
origin.   Nearly  all  the  words  of  most  common  use,  as  man,  woman, 
terms  of  relationship,  rain,  water,  dog,  horse  and  the  like  show 
no  similarity.     The  words  for  horse  and  Boston,  which  are  almost 
alike  in  nearly  all  the  other  languages  on  or  near  Puget  Sound, 
are  entirely  different  in  the  Chemakum.     This  goes  to  prove  the 
truth  of  a  tradition  which  they  have,  that  in  some  former  tune 
they  drifted  to  their  present  locality  from  far  away,  probab^ 
from  the  Quilleyute  country,  from  which  they  are  now  separatf* 
by  the  Clallams  and  Makahs.     I  have  never  been  able  to  obtaj^ 
many  words  from  the  Quilleyute  language  except  the  numers*^ 
but  these  show  considerable  similarity,  and  their  tradition  sftj^ 
that  they  originally  came  from  that  tribe.      The  words  whi^ 
have  originated  among  them  since  the  whites  first  came,  oft^-, 
show  an  ending  of  tl,  similar  to  the  Mexican  termination  as  w^*^ 
as  that  of  many  words  of  the  Makah  Indians,  but  this  is  selda^ 
seen  in  their  words  of  ancient  origin. 

Food  and  Superstition. — O  Ts'i-kwut  is  the  name  of  a  '^'^ 
liar  kind  of  fish,  with  horns,  used  as  food  by  the  Twanas.  It  ^ 
speared  in  shallow  water.  They  do  not  dare  to  clean  them  " 
their  canoes  where  they  catch  them,  but  wait  until  they  get  ^^ 
land,  for  if  they  should  throw  their  entrails  into  the  water,  t^ 
more  fish  of  the  kind,  they  believe,  would  ever  go  to  that  pJ*^"^ 

Bait  for  Beaver, — An  ox  horn  is  sawed  off  to  the  length  ^^T 
about  four  inches  and  filled  with  beaver  grease.  Some  ot  4^^ 
is  rubbed  both  on  and  around  the  trap,  and  the  honi  is  \BSti0k 
over  it.  The  beaver  scents  this,  and  in  tryiug  to  get  wbiliiiS 
the  horn  "  puts  his  foot  in  it,"  and  so  is  caught  in  the  \} 
have  never  seen  but  one  such  bait,  and  that  was  m 
Twanas. 
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Funeral  Customs  arid  Superstitions. — A  white  man  near 

tie  Twana  Indians,  lost  his  wife,  after  an  expensive  sickness, 

when  one  of  their  doctors  said  to  nie :  "  Your  white  customs  are 

bad ;    see  that  man  has  paid  large  bills,  and  now  has  lost  his 

money  and  his  wife — all  gone.     Not  so  the  Indian.     If  a  man's 

wife  dies,  he  pays  the  doctor  nothing,  and  so  does  not  lose  all ; 

generally,  indeed,  the  doctor  has  to  pay  the  man  something  for 

not  curing  the  patient. " 

In  March,  187y,  a  woman  died  at  Kolsid,  about  forty  miles 
from  the  Skokomish  reservation.    She  was  the  wife  of  a  Twana 
Indian,  but  he  had  lately  obtained  her  from  the  Olympia  Indi- 
ans, who  live  thirty  miles  away  in  another  direction.      Three 
weeks  after  her  death  she  was  brought  to  the  reservation,  being 
well  wrapped  in  cloth.     A  coffin  was  then  made  for  her;  much 
of  the  cloth  was  taken  oflF,  some  of  it  (juitc  roughly ;  her  head 
was  untied,  considerable  money  put  in  her  mouth,  after  which  it 
was  tied  up  again,  and  with  shoes,  calico  and  l)lankets,  she  was 
put  in  the  coffin.      Her  friends  soon  after  took  her  in  a  wagon 
to  Olympia  for  l)urial.     Tsually  they  are  very  superstitious  about 
going  near  the  dead,  but  there  was  apparently  neither  fear  or 
Buperetition  about  this  act,  for  she  smelt  very  l)adly. 

In  September,  1870,  a  boy  from  the  Chelialis,  forty  miles  to 

the  south,  died  on  the  Skokomish  reservation.    He  and  his  parents 

have  relations  on  it,  and  have  spent  two  or  three  of  the  last  win- 

^rs  on  it,  as  well  as  the  two  m<.>nths  before  his  death.      Yet  he 

'^nst  be  taken  to  his  native  land  for  burial.     So  they  l)Ound  him 

^P  very  roughly  in  a  (juilt,  and  as  they  had  no  wagon  they  tied 

flinj  on  a  horse,  in  a  very  barl)arous  manner,  with  his  head  roll- 

'fJ?aiX)und,  and  with  two  friends  started  for  the  Chehalis.    I7su- 

,  ^^'^'ley  are  quite  careful  of  their  dead, but  once  in  a  longtime 

^.^^e^ern  to  handle  them  verv  rouiifhly. 

J.    ^  ^  ebruary,  1880,  the  relations  of  the  wife  of  a  Twana  In- 

p.    '  ^^^re  dying  at  the  Puyalluj)  reservation,  sixty  miles  away. 

^    ,  0*   Cjliarley,  a  relation  of  hei"s,  wrote  that  his  father  had  die<l, 

^       '^ore  recently  his  sister.      Whereupon  the  Twana  Indian 

afro'^  ^<->  him,  saying,  "  I  am  afraid  to  have  you  stay  there  longer; 

onl  ^^     ^'<^'i  w^ll  ^^^  ^^^'      I  wish  you  would  come  here,  even  if 

t^^  *^^>:M'  a  short  time;    but  if  you  will  come  and  stay  until  vou 

^  ,0'^^^'^'n,  I  will  take  care  of  you  and  send  you  to  school.     I 

P     ,  ^^^>y  much  to  have  you  come."     He  did  not  come,  however, 

^  *.t^ly  owing  to  the  inHuence  of  other  friends  at  Puyallup. 

"J    ,.  ^^Xarch,  1880,  quite  an  excitement  arose  among  the  Twana 

i^     ^?^^.     An  Indian  doctor  has  three  wives,  one  being  a  Sko- 

^^^^  woman  and  another  a  Twana.     One  of  the  children  had 

cent.  J  ^.  (jied^  |^j|(j  ([^Q  Skokomish  woman  cut  off  some  of  the 

^r  ix-'^^m  the  Twana  woman's  head  while  she  was  asleep,  and 
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secretly  hid  it  with  the  dead  child,  so  that  it  was  thus  buried, 
with  the  belief,  which  all  the  Indians  hold,  that  when  this  is 
done,  the  one  whose  hair  is  thus  buried  will  soon  die.  After  a 
time,  from  some  remark  made  by  the  Skokomish  woman,  it  leaked 
out,  when  all  was  excitement.  She  tried  to  deny  it;  but  the 
Indians  were  determined  to  investigate  it,  and  with  the  agency 
physician  went  to  the  grave  to  search  for  it.  The  guilty  woman 
also  went,  and  while  they  were  at  work  opening  tne  grave,  she 
dug  and  clawed  for  it  with  lier  hands,  but  they  were  too  quick 
for  her  and  secured  the  hair.  When  the  physician  asked  her 
why  she  did  it,  she  replied  that  she  wished  to  kill  the  other  woman. 
The  Indians  held  a  court  over  it,  and  banished  her  to  the  Sko- 
homish,  about  one  hundred  miles  distant,  with  the  expectation, 
however,  that  her  relations  would  come  after  a  time  and  pay 
damages,  when  she  will  be  restored  to  her  old  position. 

Usually  they  are  very  careful  of  their  grave-yards,  and  often 
spend  much  money  in  fixing  them  up,  year  after  year.  The  one 
at  Sequim,  among  the  Clallams,  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this. 
It  is  in  a  very  poor  place,  being  on  a  sand  spit,  where  the  wind 
is  constantly  blowing,  shifting  the  sand  and  uncovering  the  dead. 
In  April,  1880,  I  visited  it,  and  found  twelve  skulls  lying 
around  uncovered,  as  well  as  other  bones.  Glass  beads  and  den- 
talia  shells,  formerly  used  as  money,  but  not  a  stone  implement, 
could  be  seen.     They  still  use  this  as  a  burying  ground. 

Skokomish,  Waehington  Ter.  M.    KELX.S. 


ROCK-MADE  EFFIGIP:S THE  WORK  OF  THE  RED    MAN. 

To  Vie  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian : 

The  close  analogy  in  style  between  the  pictorial  writing  of 
our  recent  Indians,  made  upon  trees,  pieces  of  bark,  skins,  blank- 
ets and  lodges,  to  the  effigies  carved  upon  rocks  in  numerous  lo- 
calities, has  led  archaeologists  to  infer  that  all  were  the  work  of 
the  same  people.  Within  only  a  few  days,  I  have  seen  the  first 
direct  evidence  in  support  of  this  conclusion. 

Jacob  Myers  was  one  of  those  scouts  and  hunters  of  Indians 
who  operated  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  under  Capt.  Samuel 
Brady,  in  tlie  days  of  the  revolution,  and  during  the  Indian 
wars  that  followed.  Myers  was  scouting  on  Yellow  Creek,  near 
its  mouth,  in  Jefl^erson  county,  ().,  a  few  miles  below  WelUville, 
in  the  Spring  of  1774.  The  celebrated  Logan  had  a  camp  near 
there.     Some  of  his  party  undertook  to  steal  Myers'  horse,  and 
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^ereshot  by  him.  Another  Indian  coming  up  was  also  shot,  and 
3tfver8  escaped  across  the  Ohio  to  Baker's  trading  house,  on  the 
^iiginia  shore,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek. 
^The  story  of  Logan's  party  coming  over  the  next  day  in  search 
^  Myers,  their  being  killed  except  one  squaw,  the  war  which 
:ibllowed,  and  the  pathetic  speech  of  Logan,  are  well  enough 
inown. 

Myers  settled  on  the  Ohio,  a  few  miles  below  Yellow  Creek, 
^here  he  was  living  in  1850.  One  of  his  old  neighbors  has 
-recently  published  in  a  local  paper  a  statement  of  Myers,  bear- 
iig  upon  rock  inscriptions.  He  states  that  he  saw  from  the 
fiouth  shore  of  the  river,  opposite  the  head  of  Brown's  Island, 
^ich  is  only  a  few  miles  below  Yellow  Creek,  an  Indian  at 
^vork  on  the  flat  rocks.  He  shot  the  Indian,  and,  getting  to  the 
island  on  a  raft,  he  saw  effigies  of  animals,  among  which  was 
t:hat  of  a  deer,  which  the  Indian  had  partly  executed.  It  is 
not  explained  with  what  tool  this  work  was  being  done.  It  is 
only  at  very  low  water  that  this  group  can  be  seen. 

About  a  mile  above  Wellsville  there  is  a  very  extensive  group 

of  snakes  and  animals  etched  into  the  flat  rocks,  near  the  level 

of  low  water.     They  are  made  in  outline  by  a  sharp-pointed 

tool,  and  a  double  row  of  dots  sunk  into  the  stone.     A  part  of 

^eiu  are  given  in  the  Ohio  Centennial  Report.     Such  inscrip- 

^ons  are  common  in  blocks  of  sandstone,  and   both  flat  and 

^or^ical  faces  of  rocks  on  the  upper  Ohio.    Their  general  resem- 

^*^xice  to  well-known  picture  writings  of  the  red  man  is  very 

^^o^e.    It  is  thus  nearly  demonstrated  that  they  are  not  the  work 

^^  tte  Mound  Builders,  unless  that  race  and  the  historical  Indian 

one.  Chas.  Whittlesky. 

C^LBTKLAND,  O.,  DoC.  4,  1879. 


[ 


A    CURIOUS    PBKHISTOKIC    KEM(\ 
^'hs  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian : 

X  have  in  my  collection  a  curiously  wrought  stone,  found  a 
^^"^^'railes  from  the  Susquehanna  river,  in  Tioga  comity,  N.  Y. 
^^  is  a  dark-colored,  quite  hard  sort  of  Argillaceous  sandstone, 
^^     such  as  is  the  prevailing  type  in  that  locality. 

Xts  general  outline  is  that  of  an  ellipse,  it  being  llf  inches 

.   ^^  and  4f  inches  wide  at  the  widest  part,  which  is  about  two 

^^cshes  left  of  the  centre,  whence  it  tapers  gradually  to  either 

®Xic3,  which  is  bluntly  pointed.     In  thickness  it  varies  from  ^  to 

^i   inches.     The  upper  surface  is  quite  uniformly  level,  except 

•long  one  border,  where  it  slopes  off,  making  that  edge  thin  and 

■™^;  the  other  edge  is  very  much  thicker,  and  cut  so  as  to  be 

Jieany  at   right  angles  with   the  upper  surface.     From  the 

^^■*tre  of  the  thicker  edge  of  th'^  '*  ^tly  curved  lines 
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radiate  over  its  upper  surface.  These  lines  are  about  f  of 
inch  apart  where  they  commence  (which  is  a  slight  distaiioe 
from  the  edge),  and,  diverging  as  they  proceed,  are  a  little  more 
than  an  inch  apart  where  they  terminate  at  the  further  border, 
except  the  two  central  ones,  which  are  there  separated  by  some- 
what more  than  two  inches. 

The  stone  has  been  worn  so  that  only  ten  lines  are  now  dis- 
tinctly visible,  but  I  think  there  were  originally  twelve,  as  traces 
of  a  sixth  one  are  found  to  the  left  of  the  centre,  and  the  two 
ends  seem  to  have  been  made  to  correspond.  These  lines  are 
intersected  at  about  right  angles  by  alternating  parallel  ridges 
and  grooves,  which  gradually  increase  in  size  and  width  from 
the  concave  space  on  the  thicker  to  the  thin  edge  of  the  stone. 
The  ridges  (there  are  twelve  of  them),  together  with  the  grooves, 
which  are  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  ridges,  almost 
entirely  cover  the  stone's  upper  surface.  The  under  surface  is 
very  irregular,  about  one-half  of  its  middle  third  being  concave 
and  covered  with  lines,  etc.,  similar  to  those  already  described; 
but  there  is  this  difference,  viz.,  here  the  ridges  rise  one  abo^e 
another,  like  seats  in  an  amphitheatre. 

What  was  the  purpose  for  which  this  was  designed,  and  ^^ 
what  race  and  period  of  time  does  it  belong  ?  May  it  not  h»-^® 
been  used  in  religious  ceremonies  ?  Dr.  A.  E.  Blair- 

Falmouth,  Stafford  County,  Virginia. 


MOUNDS    IN    KANSAS. 

There  are  a  good  many  mounds  about  here,  and  I  heard  &  ^^' 
urdav  of  a  farm  about  12  miles  from  here  where  there  was      ^ 
old  pottery  kiln.     Six  miles  off  there  is  a  mound  which  so:*^^ 
parties  opened  some  yeai*s  ago.     They  came  to  a  "stone  wsM^^y 
and  gave  it  up.     From  the  description  it  is  about  20  by  40  f^^^- 
Another  mound  is  located  about  a  mile  from  town. 

Manhattan,  Kas.,  Dec.  15, 1879.  Dj^^  Q^  p^  BLACnLY^ 


Several  mounds  are  north  of  the  Wild  Cat  Creek.  The  lax*^- 
est  is  about  three  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  at  ba^^- 
Digging  from  the  top  the  outside  layer  of  black  soil,  mixed  wi  '^^ 
flat  stones,  which  must  have  been  carried  some  distance,  as  th^  ^ 
are  no  such  stones  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Underneath  tt*^  ^* 
layer  we  found  clay  soil  about  two  feet  in  depth.  Under  tt^^ 
clay  and  on  the  undisturbed  surface  soil  we  found  bones,  bo<^ 
burned  and  unburned,  one  skeleton,  which  seemed  to  be  lyii^^ 
with  head  to  the  east,  but  with  none  of  the  bones  whole  exce 
the  finger  and  feet  bones;  infant  bones;  a  large  number  of  boi 
beads,  mostly  broken,  about  IJ  inches  in  length.  They  wi 
lying  as  they  were  strung,  three  rows,  side  by  side,  which 
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^oid  trace  for  some  distauee;  the  flint  implements  were  one 

^ZQall^  beautiful  arrow-point,  one  spear  head,  one  nicely  worked 

piece,  round  at  both  ends,  may  have  been  used  for  knife  blade; 

five  unfinished,  rough  arrow-points;  one  rimmer;  parts  of  two 

(at  least)  instruments  or  ornaments,  five  or  six  inches  in  length, 

carved  and  polished. 

The  second  mound  was  about  twenty  feet  from  the  first,  was 
not  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  composed  of  stones  and  black 
earth,  and  contained  nothing  bat  skeletons. 

W.  J.  Griffin. 


ANOTHER  NK8T  OF  ARROW-FLINTS. 
3\>  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian : 

I  here  give  an  account,  which  may  not  prove  to  be  wholly 
without  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  journal,  of  an 
addition  lately  made  to  my  collection,  consisting  of  nearly  one 
hundred  fiint  arrow-heads.     A   son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Romevn, 
while  playing  near  a  spring  on  his  father's  farm,  in  the  town  of 
Amsterdam,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  noticed  some  pieces  of 
flint,  or  fragments  of  arrow-heads  on  the  surface,  and,  on  digging, 
he  found  nearly  one  hundred  unnotched  arrowheads.    As  soon  as 
I  heard  of  the  find,  I  visited  the  spot  with  a  friend,  and  secured 
'what  had  been  found,  and,  on  further  search,  we  found  seven- 
teen more  perfect  points.     They  lay  about  six  inches  below  the 
surface,  on  a  bed  of  ashes  three  inches  thick,  which  rested  on  a 
hearth  or  fire-place  of  cobble-stones  from  the  drift.     The  fire- 
place covered  a  space  of  about  ten  feet  square,  and,  judging  by 
the  amount  of  ashes,  and  the  presence  of  a  spring  near  by,  it 
'^ould  seem  that  it  had  been  quite  a  resort  for  the  Indians.  The 
*J^»X)w-heads  average  about  three  inches  in  length,  alid  are  made 
from  a  dark  blue  and  gray  flint,  which  is  abundant  in  this  local- 
ity, and  not  one  of  them  is  notched  for  tying  to  the  shaft, 
Although  otherwise  perfect.     Sucrh  finds  of  hoards  of  arrow- 
{^©ads,  are  frequent  in  this  vicinity.     I  know  of  four  instances, 
*^  a  radius  of  as  manv  miles. 

Yours  Kespectf  ullv,  P.  M.  Van  Epps. 

QLnmLLB,  N.  T.,  Ang.  25, 1880. 


ANOTHER  STONK  IMAGE  FOUND  IN  GRAVEL. 
^^  ^BdOor  of  th«  American  Antiquarian  : 

As  regards  the  stone  image  found  at  Dayton,  O.,  I  will 
^deavor  to  give  you  the  fact*  in  a  condensed  form,  as  I 
^^ed  them  from  the  Dayton  JournaPa  report,  and  con- 
•■'oied  by  Dr.  Fretzinger  during  several  interviews.  It  may  be 
V^^fper  to  state,  in  the  outset,  that  the  Miami,  in  ^yw"*^  with 


i. 
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other  western  streams,  is  bordered  by  two  terraces,  known    i^ 
common  parlance  as  first  and  second  bottoms,  commencing  wi*^ 
the  most  recent.    But  geologists  commence  at  the  oldest,  or  fir"^ 
formed.     Occasionally  we  find  three  terraces,  but  the  highest  j^^; 
the  series  is  usually  limited  in  area.     At  Dayton,  there  are  in^fc^* 
cations  of  one  of  these  old  terraces.     Hence  the  city  is  situat^^i 
on  the  second,  whether  we  number  from  the  river  or  the  hill 
On  penetrating  these  second  terraces  we  first  pass  through  soi 
variable  in  color  and  depth ;  under  this  we  find  yellow  cla; 
holding  boulders  and  gravel;  under  this  we  find  the  true  drif 
or  gravel  and  sand.    This  reposes  upon  the  original  rock  foi 
tion,  which,  in  this  region,  is  the  "Cincinnati  group."     It  was  i 
the  formation  above  described  in  which  the  cellar  was  dug, 
from  which  tlie  specimen  is  supposed  to  have  been  thrown. 

The  material  taken  from  tliis  excavation   was  permitted  I        c 
remain  some  six  months  or  more  undisturbed,  until,  sometime  h-       si 
spring,  when  the  little  son  of  Mr.  Ogier,  while  amusing  himse        If 
upon  the  pile  of  clay,  discovered  the  specimen  and  gave  it 
his  father,  who,  after  cleansing  it,  presented  it  to  Mr.  John 
Sinks,  our  former  County  Clerk,  and  now  the  nominee  on  tt— ue 
republican  ticket  for  State  Senator,  through  whose  courtesy,  an^^d 
that  of  Dr.  Pretzinger,  I  was  permitted  to  make  the 
I  sent  you.     Tlie  fact  of  its  discovery  on  the  top  of  the  pile  ve 
naturally  led  Drs.  Jewett  and  Pretzinger  to  conclude  that  it  haBfcj 
been  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  and  the  thi<3i 
coating  of  clay,  by  which  the  features  were  concealed,  may  l^e 
accepted  as  evidence  of  tlie  character  of  the  matrix  in  which,  it 
reposed.     Dr.  Pretzinger  informs  me,  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  venerable  Thomas  Morrison,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  oi 
Dayton,  that  tlie  locality  was  never  artificially  elevated,  hence 
there  was  no  "made  earth." 

The  occasional  discovery  of  "  fire  hearths"  deeply  burieu 
under  quarternary  deposits,  abundantly  demonstrate  that  man 
o(;cupied  the  Ohio  valley  at  a  very  remote  period,  possibly  dur- 
ing the  pliocene.  But  the  specimen  under  review  exhibits  * 
degree  of  advancement  incompatible  with  what  we  regard  9S 
evidences  of  the  purely  liuntcr  state.  Measurements:  From 
the  lower  point  of  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  head,  six  inchc»i 
diameter  across  zigomatic  arches,  or  immediately  below  the  eyc^ 
3^  inches;  across  the  lower  part  of  the  ear,  including  thenoiS 
3  inclies.  Weight,  4^  pounds.  The  material  is  "Berea  gri^ 
the  lowest  member  of  the  Waverly  group.* 

The  characteristics  of  this  object  may  be  presented  as  follows 
(1)  The  hair  is  represented  in  twelve  separate  divisions^  oono* 
trated  in  the  rear.     (2)  The  eyes  (which  are  open)  are  fnlL  J 

•?«)!.  E.  Orton.  ' 
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he  nose  (before  it  was  mutilated)  was,  apparently,  suflSciently 
rominent.  (4)  The  mouth  is  open,  exposing  well-formed  front 
teth.  (5)  The  beard  is  represented  by  three  pairs  of  obliquely 
ivergent  lines,  and  several  perpendicular  ones,  in  the  space 
3neath  the  lower  pair.  The  face,  which  is  symmetrical,  is 
ibbed  down  smooth.  But  the  regularity  of  the  strise  (which  are 
erpendicular),  is  strongly  suggestive  of  a  process  that  required 
reater  precision  than  could  rest  from  a  sand-stone  polisher, 
ilthongh  the  usual  evidences  of  antiquity,  sulphuret  of  iron  and 
•latina,  are  absent,  yet  it  is  not  wholly  without  proof.  The 
•erforation  in  the  ear  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  chert  drill. 
Hie  circular  strise  are  plainly  visible  under  the  glass.  If  this 
pecimen  had  been  found  in  Mexico,  we  should  have  no  diffi- 
ulty  in  accounting  for  its  mutilated  condition,  but,  under  the 
ircDmstances,  I  will  not  present  any  suggestions.  About  an 
ach  of  the  right  end  one-fourth  of  the  left  side  of  the  beard 
w  been  fractured  off,  also  the  right  ear.  There  is  no  difference 
^  the  color  of  the  defaced  and  uninjured  parts.  It  presents 
ie  appearance  of  having  been  attached  to  a  body,  or  pedestal 
f  some  sort.  Yours  respectfully, 

S.  H.  BiNKLEY. 
B!«uidenTme,  O. 

INDIAN    VILLAGE    SITES. 
th»  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian : 

That  part  of  New  Jersey  included  within  the  limits  of  Mon- 
outh  County,  has,  perhaps,  at  one  time  been  the  habitation  of 
Considerable  Indian  population.  Bounded  on  the  north  by 
^tan  Bay,  on  the  east  by  the  ocean,  it  has,  from  its  favorable 
•sition,  afforded  a  generous  food  supply  to  the  early  inhabitants, 
long  the  bay  shore  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  Sireams  entering 
s  ocean  are  scattered  the  broken  valves  of  clam  and  oyster 
bUs.  Three  of  these  streams,  the  Shark,  Xavesink  and  Manas- 
an,  were,  until  quite  recently,  celebrated  for  their  excellent 
sters,  but  the  inlets  frequently  closing  and  the  shell  fish  denied 
-ir  required  supply  of  salt  water,  are  fast  decreasing.  As 
tnerous  as  are  the  shells  along  the  coast  and  shore,  there  are 
t  many  places  that  can  be  said  to  have  been  permanent  places 

abode  there.  The  "sand  fields"^  or  village  sites  are  much 
ore  numerous  back  in  the  country  from  six  to  twenty  miles, 
l^ere  they  are  located  along  the  streams,  some  of  which  are  quite 
significant  in  size.  Mortars,  fragments  of  potterv,  chippings, 
id  burned  stones,  when  associated,  are  good  indications  of  a 
armanent  residence,  and  of  the  81  sand  fields  examined,  scat- 
-red  over  an  area  of  about  240  square  miles,  but  ten  were  want- 

*8ee  Antiqaarian.  Vol.  1,  No.  4,  p.  253. 
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ing  in  any  indications,  while  36  exhibited  all  of  the  characteristics, 
including  quantities  of  implements.  Seven  places  were  wanting 
in  fragments  of  pottery  only.  Ten  localities  furnished  2200  im- 
plements, from  93  in  one  place  to  620  in  another.  Occasionally 
the  heaps  of  burned  and  broken  pebbles  are  distinct  enough  to 
be  counted,  but  generally  they  have  been  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face by  the  plow.  The  light,  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  causes  it 
to  be  in  banks  or  drifts,  sometimes  surrounding  the  "  field  "  to  jl 
height  of  15  feet,  leaving  the  spot  from  which  the  sand  was  blown 
resembling  the  interior  of  a  fortification.  Around  and  in  im- 
mediate vicinity,  the  prevailing  timber  is  the  Jersey  Pine  and 
Red  Cedar,  while  upon  the  sand  banks  the  Prickly  Pear  Cactus, 
Opuntia  melgaira^  and  the  Beach  Plum,  Prunua  maritime 
luxuriate.  The  fruit  of  both  these  plants  is  said  to  have  been  in 
great  favor  with  our  Indians.  Amid  the  chippings,  etc.,  may 
often  be  found  brass  and  copper  buttons  of  large  size,  and  a  fos- 
sil wood  in  small  pieces,  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  conifene.  Most  of  these  spots  are  upon 
high  ground,  though  not  the  highest,  and  frequently  surrounded 
by  swamps  and  in  proximity  to  fine  springs  of  water. 

But  few  of  the  towns  or  camping  grounds  mentioned  in  the 
early  records  of  this  part  of  the  State,  can  be  identified  at  this 
day.  But  one  is  known  to  me  that  can  be  placed  with  any  degr^ 
of  certainty,  and  that  is  upon  the  South  River,  a  few  miles  frotn 
the  mouth  of  the  Raritan.  ^    , 

There  are  two  large  towns  of  Indians  mentioned  in  Smithy 
History  of  N.  J.,  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  last  named  river  ^^^ 
the  other  a  few  miles  south  of  it.     It  is  now  locally  known  *^ 
the  "Old  Fort,"  and  a  large  number  of  relics  have  been  gather^ 
there.  Chas.  F;  Woolen'- 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


OUR  FRONTISPIECE. 

We  give  as  the  frontispiece,  a  cut  of  the  wild  oats  which  foi 
the  substantial  food  for  a  large  number  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
pecially  those  who  inhabited  the  regions  surrounding  the  GwP^ 
Lakes.  The  plant  grew  in  great  abundance  in  the  marsheB, 
was  gathered  by  the  Indians,  especially  the  squaws,  who  ^  ^ 
accustomed  to  paddle  among  the  tall  stalks  and  beat  the  P^^ 
with  their  sticks  into  their  canoes.  We  give  the  picture^  inik^ 
has  been  loaned  to  us  by  the  Scientific  Farmer^  of  BottOOy  1^ 
the  purpose  of  calling  out  correspondence  upon  tih^ 
growths  of  the  U.  S.,  especially  such  as  have  been  Id 
used  as  food  by  the  Aborigines. 
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NEW  DISCOVERIES. 

A  Stone  Pipe  of  curious  construction,  shaped  like  a  rubber 
ball  flattened  by  compression,  its  diameters  being  2f  and  If 
ineheB.  In  a  circular  depression  on  one  side  is  a  bas-relief  of  a 
liuman  face,  high  cheek  bones,  wide,  straight  mouth,  flat  nose, 
fall  lips,  low,  broad  forehead,  and  the  facial  features  expressive 
of  crart  and  cunning.  It  is  not  the  face  of  an  Indian.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  a  hollow  fitted  to  the  thumb,  for  holding  the 
pipe.  Above  the  stem  is  a  hole  drilled  through  the  upper  part 
lor  a  string.  On  the  front  side  is  an  oblong  sunken  space  in 
which  the  outline  of  a  beaver  is  carved,  the  head  toward  the 
upper  part.  The  main  point  of  interest  is  a  series  of  hiero- 
glyphics, which  begins  just  below  the  face,  and  extends  around 
the  under  side  of  the  bowl.  First  appears  the  figure  8,  laid  on 
its  side,  the  two  enclosed  spaces  filled  with  curious  characters, 
and  a  crescent-shaped  ornament  protruding  from  the  right  end. 
Beneath  this  is  a  figure  like  a  wheel  with  four  spokes ;  another 
like  a  letter  G,  with  three  dots  enclosed,  and  a  branch  of  twigs 
shooting  from  the  upper  side. 

The  stone  is  fashioned  from  "Clinton  Rock,"  which  is  as  hard 
as  flint,  and  has  some  specks  of  pyrites  in  it.  The  pipe  was 
found  by  a  farmer  while  digging  in  his  garden  four  miles  north 
of  Wilmington,  O.,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  L.  B. 
TVelch,  of  Wilmington,  O. 

A  Slab  of  Sandstone  Containing  HiEROGLYriiics. — During 

some  extensive    mound    explorations    near    Zanesville,   Ohio, 

^Dder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Everhart,  of  that  city,  a  somewhat 

f^markable  stone  was  found.     It  is  a  slab  of  sandstone,  12^ 

filches  long,   11   inches  wide,  4  inches  thick,  and  containing 

J^o  lines  of  hieroglyphics  across  its  face.     The  slab  was  found 

Jeaning  against  the  head  of  a  clay  cofliii,  at  the  bottom  of  a 

****ge  mound.     The  coflin  was  made  of  clay,  moulded  by  hand, 

**^t   at  the  bottom,  straight  on  the  sides,  but  arched  over  the  top, 

^'^^  contained  a  skeleton  which  is  reported  to  have  been  of 

^{^ormous  dimensions.     The  description  of  the  stone  and  of  the 

.^l*oglyphic8  was  read  at  the  last  session  of  the  American  Asso- 

^^tiion,  and  the  slab  placed  on  exhibition.     It  has  been  pro- 

^'^^nced  "very  puzzling."     It  contains  among  the  hieroglyphics 

^^^'^ain  signs  which  are  (juite  similar  to  some  on  the  Davenport 

^^VDlets. 

j^  ^^^HE  Butterfly  Relio  and  other  curious  stones  reported  to  have 
^^^n  found  near  Wilmington,  O.,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
^^^-  Welch,  have  received  extensive  notice  from  the  Cincinnati 
1  ^^^^snmercial,  and  wood  cuts  of  the  figures  and  hireoglyphics 
^»^^^yo  been  published.     The  characters  have  been  already  de- 
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scribed  in  the  Antiquarian,  and  are  quite  remarkable,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  "find"  is  genuine.    A  large  number  of  bogus 
relics  have  been  manufactured  during  the  last  year,  and  sold 
to  collectors  and  relic  hunters,  some  of  them  at  good  round 
prices.   This  operation  has  thrown  light  on  the  inscribed  pebbles 
now  in  the  possession  of  Wm.  S.  Vaux,  and  may  also  show  wty 
other  remarkable  relics  are  making  their  appearance  so  rapidly 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.     Archaeologists  are  as  likely  to 
be  deceived  as  other  men,  especially  if  they  are  expecting  re- 
markable "finds." 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Counties,  England,  have  been 
the  scene  of  interesting  archaeological  discoveries.  Mr.  R.  8. 
Ferguson,  A.  M.,  gives  a  report  of  two  or  three  curious  ciste 
containing  skeletons,  with  the  vessels  for  food,  as  usual,  by  tieir 
side,  and  with  implements,  pottery  of  a  rude  type  and  otier 
cinerarj'  remains.  Another  cist  contained  sundry  implements 
of  the  bronze  period. 

A  Roman  Camp  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  near  Mayport> 
revealed  a  mutilated  inscription  of  the  twentieth  Roman  legion 
and  the  foundations  of  a  Roman  road.  Coins  of  the  reigns  of 
Constantine  and  of  the  later  Roman  empires,  with  a  large  hoa^rd 
of  other  coins,  have  been  accidentally  discovered  by  a  laborer 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  Bristol. 

The  Malvern  Hills  have  also  revealed  a  number  of  ancient 
camps.  In  the  interior  of  these  camps  were  lines  of  hollo"«^s 
which  were  used  as  habitations.  The  camp  was  surrounded  tj 
a  ditch  and  rampart.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Price  tliat 
this  camp  was  of  Celtic  origin,  though  there  are  remains  of  tie 
British  tribes  among  the  debris. 

Ancient  Armor. — An  interesting  collection  of  ancient  t^l- 
mets  and  other  armor  was  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitaxs  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Archa3ological  Institute,  in  Lon.don^ 
during  June.  The  articles  exhibited  were  250  in  numbeir  ^^ 
ranged  from  the  tenth  century  before  Christ  down  tc^  ^^ 
reign  of   the  Stuarts  of  England. 

There  were  several  specimens  of  Etruscan  and  Grecian:^  *^» 
and  still  more  of  Roman  and  Oriental  workmanship.  Of  ^^ 
the  most  interesting  were  a  brazen  helmet  of  the  time  o  "^  ^^ 
Roman  occupation  of  Great  Britain,  a  Persian  helmet  of  thei 
teenth  century,  four  Etruscan  helmets  of  bronze  and  ai 
found  in  the  Tigris,  near  the  supposed  passage  of  the 
Thousand."  Three  of  the  Etruscan  helmets  have  the  addit 
interest  that  they  were  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  o- 
poet  Rogers,  and  the  fourth,  of  bronze,  was  found  in  the 
the  Ilyssue,  at  Athens. 
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The  Idol  Montezuma. — Montezuma  is  still  the  great  Divinity 
of  the  Pueblos.  His  image  is  preserved  and  worsnipped  by  the 
surviving  tribes.  As  late  as  1857,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis,  then  United 
States  Attorney  for  New  Mexico,  was  shown  this  idol,  which  he 
lescribes  as  follows : 

"  It  resembles  nothing  upon  the  earth,  in  the  heavens  above, 
)r  in  the  sea  beneath.  It  is  a  cylinder  shape,  nine  inches  high 
md  nine  in  diameter,  and  made  of  tanned  skin.  The  upper 
and  is  closed  with  skin  and  the  lower  end  left  open.  One-half 
3f  the  cylinder  is  painted  green  and  the  other  half  red.  Upon 
the  green  side  is  fashioned  the  rude  resemblance  of  a  man's 
face.  Two  long  apertures  in  the  skin,  in  the  shape  of  right- 
Buigled  triangles,  with  the  bases  inward,  are  the  eyes.  There  is 
DO  nose.  A  circular  piece  of  leather  about  two  inches  below 
the  eyes  represents  the  mouth.  Two  similar  pieces,  one  on  each 
side,  opposite  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes,  are  intended  for  the 
ears.    A  small  tuft  of  leather  and  feathers  crowns  the  top. 

"The  three  Indians  present,"  he  continued,  "looked  upon  it 
with  the  greatest  veneration.  They  knelt  around  it  in  the  most 
devout  manner,  and  went  through  the  form  of  prayer,  while  one 
of  their  number  sprinkled  upon  it  a  white  powder." 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  at  Swansro, 
^ugust  25.  Dr.  A.  C.  Bamsay,  Director  General  of  the  Geological  Survey 
*orthe  United  Kingdom,  presided.  Archeoological  excursions  were  con- 
ducted to  several  interesting  localities  in  the  vicinity. 

The  French  Association  met  at  Rheims,  August  12  to  19.  An  exposition 
^*  Archaeological  relics  was  made  in  connection  with  the  sessions,  and  an 
®*cur8ion  was  made  to  the  famous  Grottoes,  in  Belgium.  Several  papers  by 
■^^erican  authors  were  read. 

The  American  Association  met  at  Boston,  August  29.  Hon.  L.  H.  Mor- 
^n,  the  author  of  "Ancient  Society,"  "Consanguinity  of  Races"  and  other 
jL^rks  on  American  Ethnology,  was  the  President  of  the  Association. 
?*yor  J.  W.  Powell,  Chairman  of  sub-section  E ;  that  of  Anthropology, 
'-'ie  following  are  the  titles  of  papers  on  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  en- 
•^red  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  : 

^beme  of  the  Tenth  Census  for  obtaining  statistics  of  untaxed  Indians. — 

^      Oarrlok  Mallery. 

"•^Ibitlon  of  stone  implements  from  the  river  drift  of  New  Jersey. — C.  C. 

Abbott, 
^^lications  of  a  pre-Indian  occupancy  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Ameri- 
..      oa,  subsequent  to  that  of  palaeolithic  man,— C.  C.  Abbott. 
pc  Dacotah  tribes.— H.  B.  Carrlngton. 

^A^baster  quarries,  flint  mines,  and  other  antiquities  recently  found  in 
^     Mammoth,  Wyandot  and  Luray  caverns. — H.  C.  Hovey. 
^  ^xtile  fabrics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  --J.  G. 
^      Henderson. 

J'^^raved  tablet  from  a  mound  in  Ohio.— W.  J.  Knowlton. 
'^anese  caves. — E.  S.  Morse. 
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Ancient  agricultural  ImplementB  of  stone. — Wm.  McAdams. 

The  Indian  queBtion. — D.  A.  Lyle. 

Tiie  topofirraphical  survey  of  the  works  at  Aztalan,  Wis. — S.  D.  Peet. 

The  military  system  of  the  emblematic  mound-builders. — 8.  D.  Peet. 

The  Academy  of  Science,  San  Francisco,  Cat,  is  doing  efficient  wozi 
Among  the  recent  donations  to  the  museum  were  some  specimens  of  wildrioe 
from  Mr.  Simpson,  who  had  endeavored  to  make  it  grow  here  in  this  Statei 
but  with  no  success.    Mr.  Redding  stated  that,  although  Indian  rice  wtB 
originally  found  in  the  lakes  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  the  territory  of  the  Nortii' 
west,  it  had  been  made  to  grow  as  far  south  in  the  Southern  States  as  J^' 
kansas,  but  that  all  efforts  to  make  it  grow  in  the  California  lakes  had  ^^« 
been  unsuccessful.    This  was  to  be  regretted,  as  one  very  valuable  re  ^^ 
of  its  growth  was  its  irresistible  attraction  to  all  varieties  of  edible  aeci^'vi^ 
tic  birds,  which  followed  in  great  quantities  its  growth  to  localities  wfcB.<i« 
they  had  never  before  been  known. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Redding  presented,  on  behalf  of  parties  residing  near  tae 
Mohave  desert,  specimens  of  a  plant  growing  wild  In  that  locality,  used-  ^7 
the  Indians  for  making  a  strong  description  of  cordage,  the  seeds  of  wt:»  i^ 
they  prepare  for  food,  using  the  result  as  a  species  of  pinole.  The  gen.  *»?- 
man  forwarding  it  to  the  Academy  thought  it  could  be  grown  in  our  S€iH»e 
as  a  valuable  fiber,  capable  of  establishing  a  new  industry  for  our  peo^:'!®- 

Dr.  Kellogg  thought  it  resembled  a  species  of  the  Salvia  Cohtmbor  wta. 
He  said  it  had  a  beautiful  purplish  blue  blossom,  and  yields  a  large  qm,^^^' 
tity  of  seeds,  which  may  be  successfully  used  as  eye-stones,  ioT,wM:B.en 
inserted  under  the  eye-lid,  the  moisture  of  the  eye  causes  them  to 
out  a  pleasant  and  delicate  mucilage,  which  flows  toward  the  corner  of 
eye,  taking  with  It  any  foreign  substance  which  it  is  desired  to  remo 
Seeds  put  in  water  increase  to  five  times  their  bulk.  Similar  seeds  ^ 
found  in  Aztec  graves,  showing  that  in  their  day  the  climate  of  this  loC5-<*I- 
ity  produced  similar  plants,  whose  variable  qualities  were  known  ^fcJ><^ 
availed  of  as  food. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  on     ^^^ 
Old  Indian  Steatite  Pottery.    Your  committee,  after  different  meetiOLgg, 
visits  and  examinations  of  the  quarry  in  Johnston,  and  consultations  ^ritli 
scholars  and  business  men,  having  duly  weighed  all  evidence  and  oi^ioioTiB, 
respectfully  report  the  following  facts  anp  recommendations: 

1.  This  leage  of  soapstone  is  located  in  Johnston,  R.  I.,  about  o^^' 
eighth  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Greek  Tavern,  north  of  the  Hartford  tumplkfi* 
on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Horatio  N.  Angell. 

2.  The  quarry  was  first  opened  by  Mr.  Angell  in  February,  1878,  fr^ni 
which  time  It  has  attracted  large  and  increasing  attention,  both  within  our 
State  and  far  beyond  it. 

3.  The  stratum  of  steatite  containing  the  pottery  is  about  twenty- flJJ 
feet  In  thickness,  having  a  dip  to  the  east,  and  has  now  been  cleared  of  A y'^ 
and  the  debris  of  Indian  art  for  the  space  of  about  a  hundred  feet  It  I*** 
between  walls  of  slate  stone.  . 

4.  In  this  stratum  are  several  excavations  made  by  the  aborigine*  " 
securing  stone  pots,  pans,  dishes  and  pipes.  One  excavation,  howe"^^i 
surpasses  all  others  in  magnitude  and  the  marks  of  Indian  workmsnsDi^ 

5.  The  largest  excavation  measures  about  ten  feet  in  length,  six  iw 
in  width  and  now  five  feet  in  depth ;  but  from  the  top  of  the  ledge,  »*  J^ 
by  the  glaciers,  the  excavation  must  have  been  carried  down  about  flit®™ 
feet  or  more,  inasmuch  as  when  it  was  opened  there  lay  across  its  toP 
fallen  slab  of  slate  stone  that  once  stood  full  ten  feet  high  above  it,  fo**"' 
ing  its  eastern  wall.  i^ 

6.  The  excavation  was  found  partly  filled  with  dirt,  debris  of  J****?! 
art,  some  whole  stone  pots,  some  partly  finished  pots,  some  only  Woj*? 
out,  numerous  stone  hammers,  the  horns  of  a  deer,  the  bones  of  an  •^jJJJJ 
and  a  few  shells.  Many  of  these  valuable  relics  have  passed  into  pn'*^ 
hands  and  are  highly  prized.  ^j^ 

7.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  this  excavation  contain  about  ^^^ 
tinct  pits  and  knobs  of  places  where  pots  and  dishes  were  out  CnMi_*J^ 
rook,  while  all  parts  bear  marks  and  scars  made  by  the  stone  Imi ' 
of  the  swarthy  quarrymen. 
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8.  From  the  excavations  and  their  surroundings  have  been  removed  about 
tsliree  hundred  horse-cart  loads  of  the  stone  9hips  left  by  the  Indian  work- 
JQien,  yet  some  have  been  preserved  by  Prof.  J.  W.  P.  Jonks,  in  the  Museum 
of  Brown  University. 

9.  Sections  of  the  quarry  revealing?  Indian  workmanship  and  specimens 
of  the  workmen's  chips  have  been  secured  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
"the  Permanent  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  the  Museum  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  Franklin  Society  of  Providence. 

10.  Some  of  the  stone  pots  found  in  the  excavations,  amid  the  debris, 
are  now  a  part  of  the  very  valuable  private  Indian  cabinet  of  Mr.  Charles 
Oorton,  of  this  city. 

11.  Naturalists,  ethnolo^sts,  and  students  of  history  are  anxious  to 
secure  views  and  specimens  from  this  remarkable  quarry.  An  able  report 
of  it  was  made  by  Prof.  Putnam,  curator  of  the  Peiibody  Museum. 

12.  It  is  a  historical  fact  stated  by  Hutchinson  (p.  4.'>S),  and  quoted  by 
Potter  in  his  History  of  Narraf^ausntt  (p.  8),  that  the  Narragunsetts  were 
distinguished  for  mechanical  arts  and  trade,  and  furnished  earthen  vessels 
and  pots  for  cooking  to  the  adjacent  native  tribes. 

13.  It  is  confidently  computed  bj'  men  of  judgment  in  such  premises 
that  this  quarry  must  have  been  workf^d  by  the  aborigines  for  centuries 
before  whites  visited  this  coast,  and  that,  first  and  last,  the  ledge  must 
liave  jdelded  thousands  of  pieces  of  stone  ware. 

14.  So  far  as  now  known,  this  ledge  is  the  only  pottery  of  the  kind  in 
New  England,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly  valuable  and  famed  among 
all  the  tribes  of  the  country. 

15.  All  who  have  visited  the  pottery  have  instinctively  felt  that  some- 
liow  it  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  those  who  have  studied  it  most  are  the 
most  emphatic  in  this  opinion. 

16.  The  conviction  of  ali  minds  is  that  it  ought  to  be  PHOured  and  held 
as  a  revelation  and  monument  of  Indian  life  and  historical  treasure  of 
Hhode  Island. 

The  Natural  History  Societif  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  have  been  publishing  the 
result  of  the  recent  explorations  at  Madison ville,  O.,  with  cuts  and  dia- 
grams. A  third  paper  appears  in  their  last  report,  prepared  by  Charles  F. 
Low,  of  Cincinnati. 


MUSEUMS. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr..  of  Philadelphia,  has  offered  to  present  to  the 
United  States  the  famous  Catlin  collection  of  Indian  portraits  and  curiosi- 
ties, which  possesses  a  unique  historic  interest,  many  of  the  tribes  repre- 
sented in  it  being  now  extinct.  The  collection  was  bought  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  by  her  husband,  some  years  ago,  and  ofTering  it  to  the  nation  his 
widow  is  carrying  out  his  own  intention.  It  is  now  in  Washington,  and  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  antiquity  obtained  from  Asia 
since  the  Assyrian  sculptures  is  the  Hamathite  inscription  which  has  Just 
been  placed  in  the  Oriental  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  composed 
of  dark  basalt,  about  four  feet  high,  and  probably  formed  part  of  a  door- 
way. On  it  are  five  horizontal  lines  of  an  unknown  character,  undoubt«?dly 
resembling  in  some  peculiarities  the  Egyptian,  but  so  distantly  connected 
with  this  now  well-known  language  that  as  yet  no  approach  has  been  made 
toward  its  decipherment.  The  inscription  is  manifestly  boiMtrophnlon,  and 
probably  reads  from  top  to  bottom.  The  (rharacters  are  raised  by  sinking 
tile  field  of  the  inscribed  lines  about  three. eighths  of  an  inch.  They  con- 
sist of  animals'  heads,  human  hands,  feet,  birds,  a  figure  resembling  an  O, 
trees,  orcjoks,  crocodiles,  yokes,  thronrs,  or  carved  ehairs,  and  short  lines, 
or  a  line  between  two  squares,  thewe  latter  proba)»ly  being  numbers.  From 
certain  groups  recurring  witii  variants,  there  is  probably  some  graniniati- 
cai  system  underlying  ttie  urrungcment  of  characters,  which,  nevertheless, 
partake  strongly  of  the  pictorial  and  ideograptiic  elein<'nt. 
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The  custodian  of  the  BerUn  A/arricultural  Museum  has  lately  discovered 
among  the  carbonized  seeds  exhumed  by  Dr.  Schlieniann,  the  vetch  Held- 
beans  and  peas,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  wheat.  The  wheat  is  very  hard,  fine 
gruined,  sharp  and  very  flat  on  the  furrowed  side,  and  differs  from  any 
wheat  hitherto  known,  and  is  especially  distinct  from  the  thick  beiUe<i 
grains  of  the  Eg^'ptian  mummies  and  of  the  Swiss  lake  villages.  This  is  t.V 
first  time  that  peas  have  been  known  to  belong  to  ancient  Greeks. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Claypole,  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  has  been  examining    tj^«^ 
Schiiemunn  collection  at  South  Konbington  Museum,  and  gives  it  as 
opinion  that  some  of  the  hour-glass  shaped  pebbles  hitherto  supposed 
idols,  and  labelled  in  the  museum  as  "Minerva  Ornaments,"  are  nol 
more  nor  less  than  net  sinkers,  identical  in  form  and  appearance  with  tl 
found  on  the  shores  of  our  lakes  and  rivers. 


LINGUISTIC  NOTES. 

English  Folk-Lore  Society.     At  one  of  its  last  meetings  a  committee 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  up(m  the  best  means  of  collecting,  an 
Ing,   proving  and  comparing  the  proverbs  and  proverbial  sayings  ul 
countries,  ancient  and  modern. 

The  Sunderland  Library,  collected  by  the  third  Earl  of  Sunderland  C- J"!" 

ing  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I,  Is  to  be  sold  In  London  "      ^ 
fall.     This  valuable  collection  of  books  (and  a  few  prints)  consists  of 
30,000  volumes,  and  Is  celebrated  for  Its  magnificent  array  of  first  and  ef-i--- 
editlons  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  for  ifs  many  extremely  rare  w( 
relating  to  America:  for  a  series  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  chronicles,  ^ 
other  treasures  of  history. 

A  dictionary  of  the  German  dialectn  spoken  In  Switzerlund  has  beei 
preparation  for  the  last  twenty  years,  Professor  Staub  In  Zurich,  heini 
charge.     The  contributions  have  now  all  come  in,  the  material  is  digee 
and  arranged,  and  the  publication  in  numbers  will  begin  this  year.    Fi 
the  short  extracts  printed  a  few  years  ago,  we  may  feel  convinced  that 
linguistic  material  gathered  here  is  exceedingly  voluminous  and  InstructL 
and  will  leave  far  behind  all  that  has  been  attempted  on  this  field  by 
learned  Stiilder,  by  Dr.  Tobler,  and  others. 

The  Bnnque  language,  which  on  account  of  Its  peculiar  and  isolated  pcr^**'* 
tlon  is  more  and  more  attracting  the  attention  of  linguists  and  anthropo-  J^' 
gists,  has  found  another  learned  expounder  in  the  "  Comparative  Urami^  ^'"' 
of  the  hunk  Dialects,"  by  W.  J.  Van  Eys,  Paris,  Massoneu-ve,  1879,  535pagr  "^ 
The  first  publication  of  Van  Eys  on  this  subject,  written  in  French,  like  ^^^^d^ 
volume  above,  dates  from  1«65. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Xagranda  Language,  Nicaragua,  published        ''J 
Hippolyte  de   Chan»iicey,  in  the  Revue  de  Linguistique,  Vol.  XII,  Xc^*^ 
(July,  1879),  from  manuscripts  left  by  Abb6  Brasseur,  Is  of  singular  lmp<^  ^^ 
ance  for  the  study  of  Central  American  languages.   The  language  is  spofe:  J?" 
northwest  of  Lake  Managua.     Although  It  does  not  contain  over  260  of  '^'-*1 
mor<»  common  terms,  It  gives  us  an  insight  Into  a  stock  of  languages      ^ 
which  almost  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fragment  of  a  vocabulary  PL»  ^ 
llshed  by  E.  Squier  (Nicaragua,  New  York.  1852,  II,  page  320-S33),  and^^*! 
other  seii(»s  of  words  contained  in  Transactions  of  American  Ethnologl^^* 
Society,  III,  part  2,  pages  101,   106,  110,  following  another  mode  of  tr»«>*' 
srlptlon  than  the  Hradshaw  vocabulary,  which  Is  the  most  complete  of  ^^^ 
Syllables  and  words  with  few  exceptions  end  In  vowels  and  dipthonga  I**^ 
vowels  are  frecjuently  nasalized  or  pronounced  long.     The  sounds  f,  voA  ^ 
do  not  occur,  but  r  Is  found  In  a  few  Instances:   Purumlh — boiling  wi^^' 
nagaj^ariyu — to  kill.   No  monosyllabic  term  octturs  with  the  list;  the  nriPf' 
ity  of  words  are  made  up  of  two  syllables,  and  the  above  word,  to  KB»  " 
one  of  the  longest.    The  numerals  are  as  follows:     1,  Imba;  2,  apu;S,t*''» 
4,  ajcu  (Spanish,  j) ;  5,  hupsu;  t>,  niajuO;  10,  gly'a.     Of  other  torma,  we**^ 
tlon:    hairy  tnsu;  head,  ^chec;  blood,  edl;  tooth,  sli\u;  nose,  dfihoft,  dlB>ff 
mouth,  danwa,  daswa;  neck,  apa;  arm,  pahpa;  heart,  buflb;  /oot,  DllNiK 
atone,  sinu;  water,  hla,  lya;land,  earth,  umh&;  fire,  agu;  tehite,  m&l^tlBii* 
red,  manfl;  green,  maxa.  A.  &Oii' 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  MAGAZINES. 


THE  MASCOUTIXES  OR   FIRE  NATION. 

On  some  of  the  early  maps  of  tho  West  wo  find  tho  name  of  the  Fire 

^^atlon  stretched  along  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan.   Tho  Fn»noh  maps 

^ave  also  the  name  of  th(^  Mascoutinos  in  nearly  th<>  same  locality.     It  has 

l^eon  a  matter  of  wonder  what  the  Fire  Nation  was;  and  even  the  name  Ma.s- 

coutine  as  the  name  at  any  partienlar  tribe  has  not  heen  understood.   Mr.  H. 

"^V.  Beckwith.  in  his  Historit;  Notes  of  tho  Northwest,  has  giv«'n  a  very  r<?a- 

^onable  explanaticm.     After  speaking  of  the  vast  t^xtent  of  |)rairie  and  the 

j^revalonce  of  prairie  fires  in  this  region,  lie  says:    No  wonrlor  that  the  In- 

cJiaiis.  noted  for  their  naming  a  place  or  thing  from  some  of  its  distinctive. 

yjeculiarities,  should  have  called  the  prairie  *'Maskotia,"or  the  place  of  fire. 

Hn  thi'  ancient  Algolquin  tongue,  as  well  as  its  more  modern  form,  the  Ojih- 

4^7 way,  the  word  scoutay  means  fire:  and  in  th<.»  Illinois  and  rottawattomie^ 

Jsindred  tongues,  it  is  scotte  and  scoutay,  respectiv<dy.     It  is  also  eminently 

^rharaoteristic  that  the  Indians  who  live«l  or  hunted  exclusivelj'^  upon  the 

prairies  were  known  among  their  red  lirethrenas  "Maskoutes,"  rendered  by 

-the   French  writers  Maskoutin(»s,  or  people  ot  the  fire  or  prairi<'  country. 

^Ve  may  suppose,  then,  that  both  the  U^rms  Fire  Nation  and  Maskoutines 

-^^<^^e  not  applied  to  that  particular  tribe  which  dwelt  here  at  the  time  of  the 

^.dvent  i>f  the  whites  on  the  pi-airies  or  *'firelands"  of  this  vicinity. 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OK  ARIZONA. 
From  the  Kcientific  and  Minin)^  Giizotto,  San  Francisco.  Ciil. 

The  early  history  of  Arizona  has  still  to  be  written,  but  it  is  in  most  res- 
j>«^ct8  identical  with  that  of  south«»rn  California,  New  Mexico  and  northern 
3il«xico.  That  the  original  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  same  civilization  as 
t\iM  under  which  Mexico  rose  to  so  (H>mparatively  high  a  grade  long  before 
0«3rtes  landed  on  its  shores,  is  usually  conceded,  but  whether  the  bulk  of 
the  people  removed  southward  toward  the  con8olidat(»d  empire  of  the 
Aztecs  before  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards;  whether  they  ra- 
xnained  and  were  swept  away  by  the  Si)anish  invasion  from  the  south;  or 
^hether  the  Apache  from  the  nortli  drove  them  out  of  the  open  lands  into 
the  recesses  of  the  canyons,  and  finally  extinguished  all  but  the  few  pueb- 
los  still  remaining,  is  not  certainly  proven. 

Probably  the  truth  lies  between  the  three  alt<^rnatives,  and  all  the  causes 
J^^y  have  contributed  to  the  depopulation  of  the  country  and  to  the  ruin  of 
JJjo  extensive  cities,  dwellings,  canals,  etc.,  which  strew  the  plains  and  line 
*^^  <«lde8  of  the  canyons.  To  the  student  of  history  nothing  in  Arizona 
J^^luals  In  interest  th(^8e  architectural  remains.  Now  that  the  railway  is  fin- 
|*»^ed,  many  of  these  are  comparatively  accessible— the  famous  Casa  Grande 
^In^  only  a  few  miles  from  the  station  of  that  name,  while  numerous  other 
'^na  exist  In  the  districts  around  Florence  and  Pluenix. 

A  few  miles  from  Phomix  an*  the  ruins  of  two  or  three  towns  and  the 

Jj^^Jiains  of  two  stupendous  canals,  one  of  which  is  40  feet  wide,  and  in  for- 

^^f  times  drew  its  supply  of  water  from  the  river  near  the  mountains,  20 

^iles  distant.    In  this  neighborhood  are  also  the  ruhis  of  a  building  occu- 

PyiniDr  a  parallelogram  of  20  feet  by  I'M),  with  walls  still  over  10  feet  high. 

^^  'rom  12  U)  14  miles  of  Phirnix,  at  La  Tempe,  are  remains  of  what  must 

^*ve  been  a  populous  city,  and  also  another  system  of  canals  and  reser- 

y^^J*a.     Buins  of  a  similar  description  to  those  of  Casa  Grande  have  been 

'^^nd  in  the  Rio  Verde  valley,  on  Pueblo  creek  and  at  Aztec  jiass. 

*,    Casa  Grande,  discovered  by  Father  Kino,  300  years  ago,  is  situated  ncjar 

r^^  Gila,  a  few  miles  from  Florence.     The  main  building  is  about  55  feet 

*^^are,  and  four  stories  in  hight,  with  traces  of  two  more  stories.     Each 

■jory  contains  five  rooms,  two  35x10  feet,  the  other  three  24x9  feet,  and  all 

J»  them  9  feet  in  hight.     The  openings  which  once  served  for  doors  are 

r?''^«  feet  and  one-half  high,  two  and  one-half  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and 

5r^  feet  wide  at  top.     The  whole  of  the  interior  is  neatly  plastered,  the 

Ejjpter  perfect  as  when  first  put  on.     This  building  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 

l^^ch,  when  perfect,  was  perhaps  fifteen  feet  high  and  six  feet  thick  at  the 

??*•,  and  within  this  are  several  smaller  apartments,  besides  a  sort  of  watcbi 

^^r  at  the  southeast  and  southwest  corners. 
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In  the  Gila  valley,  120  miles  from  Tucson,  are  the  famous  Pic 
tadas.  A  heap  of  rocks,  about  50  feet  high,  is  covered  with  rud 
geometric,  comic,  anatomical.  Here  are  squares,  circles,  crosses,  i 
snakes,  toads  and  vermin;  men  without  heads  and  dogs  without  U 
sketches  show  considerable  similarity  to  those  of  the  Aztec  Caleni 
In  Mexico.  It  is  a  tradition  with  the  Indians  that  those  stones 
there  in  the  time  of  Montezuma,  to  record  treaties  between  diffore 

The  towns  of  the  Moqui  and  Zuni,  the  former  in  the  north  of 
and  the  latter  Just  over  the  border  in  New  Mexico,  are  in  so  many 
similar  to  the  ruins  scattered  on  plain  and  canyon,  that  they  e\id 
long  to  the  same  civilization;  but  whether  the  Indians  are  the  ren 
separate  tribe,  or  the  remnants  of  many  tribes,  is  one  of  the  pn 
the  history  of  America. 

The  "Indians"  of  Arizona  evidently  belong  to  several  very 
stocks.  The  wild  Apache,  formidable  for  his  stealthiness  and  t 
more*  than  from  his  numbers;  the  peaceful,  not  easily  provoked,  ; 
Pi  mo;  the  industrious  Papacro;  and  the  town -dwelling,  family-k 
derly,  clean  and  self-contained  Moqui,  have  little  in  common, 
tanee  which  separates  tho  rude  Apache  from  the  Moqui,  with  his 
respectable  civilization,  in  as  great  as  that  between  the  rude 
Siberia  and  the  cultivated  Japanese. 

The  ruins  in  the  canyons,  on  almost  inaccessible  terraces,  are 
by  Major  Powell,  to  be  more  recent  than  those  of  the  plains.  He 
the  people  took  refuge  there  to  escape  the  Spanish  incursions. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  RELIGION  OF  EARTH.* 

The  religion  of  mankind  at  the  dawn  of  history  was  essential 
theistic.  The  worship  of  natural  forces  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and 
and  fetiches,  appears  very  early,  but  the  monotheistic  convic-i( 
more  intense  the  further  we  go  back  in  the  records  of  thought. 

The  earliest  of  the  Vedic  iiymns,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  an 
Egypt,  show  traces  of  this  monotheistic  faith.  If  the  Homeric 
does  not,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  the  fact  that  Greek  life  belongs  t 
Payan  civilization.  The  patriarchs,  the  prophets  and  poets  of  I] 
all  monotheistic.  They  were  so  not  merely  because  they  receive 
tions  from  God,  nor  because  they  borrowed  the  wisdom  of  Ch 
Egypt  and  Persia,  but  because  theirs  was  the  primitive  religion. 

The  development  of  Judaism  was  but  the  development  of  this 
faith,  which  by  divine  process  was  preserved  in  its  purity  and  si 
While  the  Babylonian  stories  are  overlaid  with  Polytheistic  supe 
with  impossible  cosmogorics  and  with  puerilities,  the  Abrahamic 
and  still  is  a  most  reasonable  conviction. 

In  Canaan  the  Putrlarclml  faith  presents  a  perpetual  miracle  < 
people  preserving  the  very  highest  forms  of  human  thought  amid 
rupting  Influences  of  a  higher  civilization.  The  Phoenician  naU 
more  advanced  In  material  development.  They  were  the  parents  o 
•commerce  and  civilization,  hut  Abraham  did  not  go  to  them  for  his 
He,  the  rescuer  of  the  primitive  faith  from  the  Idolatries  of  Assyria 
himself  to  a  wandering  life  In  the  desert,  but  amid  all  his  ehaugee 
served  that  faith  Intact.  Henan  says  that  the  desert  Is  monothelB 
tropical  luxuriance  of  India  bred  a  polytheistic  nature  worship,  bi: 
of  sand  engendered  an  Inevitable  monotheism.  The  desert  never 
There  Is  an  Intense  conservatism  in  it.  Under  its  unclouded  sky  i 
pure  air  nothing  decays.  Languages,  Institutions,  manners,  and  < 
glon,  are  preserved  there. 

The  primitive  monotheistic  faith  did  not  originate  there,  but  it 
served  even  as  the  manners  of  the  Bedouin  have  since  been  preae: 

This  monotheism  may  have  been,  indeed  was,  narrow^  in 
exclusive. 

Polytheism  developed  art  and  architecture.  The  science  of  ai 
began  with  polytheistic  conceptions  of  the  universe.  The  Bomu 
their  world-wide  dominion  and  their  climax  of  civilization  byapol 
liberality  of  spirit.    But  the  moral  element  wa8  always  oonatc 

*  UnlversallBt  Quarterly  for  Oct.  1870 
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monotheism.  God  was  a  God  of  the  covenant.  Nature  worship  had  no 
morality  and  no  personality.  It  was  the  personification  of  brute  forces. 
Personal  purity  belonf?ed  alone  to  the  monotheistic  faith. 

The  rite  of  oircumcision  was  a  s>gniflcant  feature  in  the  Abrahamic  reli- 
gion. Every  form  of  heathen  worship  lent  encouragement  to  the  vilest 
unchastity.  The  deification  of  the  sexual  passion  was  common.  Prostitu- 
tion was  often  connected  with  heathen  temple  worship.  The  Abrahamic 
reli^on  preserved  primitive  personal  purity  from  tlio  deteriorating  effects 
of  heathen  worship. 

The  sacrificial  element  was  also  another  part  of  the  primitive  universal 
rrligion  which  the  Abrahamic  faith  preserved.  Human  sacrifices  amonf?  the 
heathen  was  another  perversion  of  this  primitive  sacrificial  faith.  These 
same  elements  of  sacrifice  found  their  embodiment  afterward  in  Christ, 
who  was  the  true  Interpreter  of  the  divinely  preserved  relisrlon  for  ail  man- 
kind; but  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  originate  with  Christ,  but  was  in  the 
very  nature  of  that  worship  which  Is  yet  destined  to  bo  universuL 

THE  IIlSTOKlC.\L  CONTROVERSY. 

The  Acif  Englatul  Journal  of  Education,  Sept.  23.  contains  a  discussion 
of  the  limits  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  in  which  the  author  takes  issue 
with  Prof.  John  J.  Anderscm,  of  Now  York,  the  latter  holding  that  the  pur- 
chiise  was  limited  on  th«  west  by  tho  Rocky  Mountains.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1763,  France  ceded  to  Groat  Britain  all  of  her  possessions  «.'ast  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  Spain  the  French  province  of  Louisiana.  By  this 
nioans  the  territory  was  left  to  these  two  foreign  powers  to  divide,  all  ♦•ast 
^f  the  Mississippi  falling  to  Great  Britain  and  the  balance  to  Spain,  the 
latter  pxtendingr,  the  writi^r  maintains,  to  th<»  Pacific  coast.  We  quot*.»  the 
folio  winjf: 

'*It  is  especially  important  here  to  note  that  by  the  French  cession  of 

■*-»«^ul8lRna  to  Spain,  in  1763,  th«»  Spanish  dominions  wt^at  of  the  Mississippi 

^ere  brouf^ht  Into  solidarity.    The  whole  domain  from  the  Missis.slpi)l  west, 

2^' a«  after  the  treaty  of  1 763,  indiibiUibly  Spanish  territory.  The  claim  of  Spain 

^  the  country  west  of  th»'  Rocky  Mountains,  based  as  it  was  upon  discov- 

^y  and  exploration,  could  not  be  doul)ted.      As  early  as  1541  Cabrlllo  had 

^^Ced  the  Pacific  coast  northward  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  upper  limits 

^*    Orepon;  and  the  great  exploring  cxpe«litlon  of  Conmado,  who.  In  the 

saine  year,  carried  the  Spanish  banners  from  th«»  Gulf  of  California,  in  a 

^*>rthpasterly  direction,  to  the  liead-waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  thence 

'*'■  into  the  great  interior  plains  of  the  West,  had  given  to  Charles  V.  as 

^'•^ar  a  title  as  discovery  and  exploration  could  give  to  the  vast  central 

Plateau  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.      In  fact,  tlip  trails  of  Spanish  ex- 

Pio ring  parties,  working  their  way  westward  from  the  Mississippi,  and  the 

^^hs  of  other  adventurers,  urgintr  their  course  inland  from  tin*  Spanish 

Pj^^ta  on  the  Pa<-*iflc,  had  aetually  crossed  each  oiher,  in  the  longitude  of 

^,^**h,  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.      It  thus  came  to  pass 

j^*t  after  the  extinction  of  the  French  claims  by  the  treaty  of  17r».3.  Mpain, 

JJ^JXi  her  two  capitals  of  New   Orleans  an<l  Mexico,   rightfully  nded   all 

^^  fe.rritory  betirein  the  ^fiHM^MMippi  and  the  Pacific.      But  it  n^nialned  for 

^i^r-tlmes  to  determine  the  boun<lary  between  her  two  great  provinc<»s.'* 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  territory  was  n'adjusted,  and  b'lorida 

*^y^  IiOiiisiana  were  ceded   back  to  Spain.     Subsequently,  in  1800,  the  king 

p  Hpain,  in  the  secret  session  held  at  Ildefonso,  nuuic*  a  treaty  with  Napo- 

^^n,  by  which  he  ceded  to  France  the  province  of  Louisiana,  ''with  thv  same 

^^^nt  that  it  iioir  has  in  thf  hands  of  Spain,  ami  that  it  had  when  France 

'^^^'^tejQU'd  it,  and  such  an  it  should  be  after  the  trmtics  subset/ uentljf  entered 

iRfo  bttiteen  Spain  and  other  States/' 

In  1803.  Napoleon  ceded  this  same  territory  In  the  celebrated  "  Loulsl- 
HQa  purchase."  to  the  United  States,  but  in  transferring  used  the  language 
^^  the  secret  session,  given  abov».»,  and  so  left  the  boim«is  to  th«*  "  treaties 
subsequently  entered  into  by  Spain  and  other  states." 
I  From  1803  to  1810,  the  boundary  was  undecided,  but  «»n  Feb.  22,  1810, 

after  the  War  of  the  Semlnoles,  Spain  relinqulshe*!  her  claim  to  Florida, 
the  American  goveiiiment  relinquished  all  claim  to  Texas,  and  the  boundary 
Uoe  of  the  province  between  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  possessions  was 
defined.    This  was  as  follows: 


—  1' 

it 
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**  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
shall  hiigin  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabine,  in  the 
sea,  continuing  north,  along  the  western  bank  of  that  river,  to  the  32d  de- 
gree of  latitude ;  thence  by  a  line  due  north,  to  the  degree  of  latitude  where 
it  strikes  the  Kio  Bozo  of  Natchitoches,  or  Bed  Biver;  then  following  the 
course  of  the  Bio  Boxo  westward,  to  the  degree  of  longitude  100°  west 
from  London  and  23^  from  Wasnington;  then  crossing  the  said  Bed  Biver, 
and  running  thence  by  a  line  duo  north,  to  the  river  Arkansas;  thence  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  to  its  source,  in 
latitude  42^  north;  and  thence  by  that  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  South  Sea 
[the  Pacific] ;  the  whole  as  being  laid  down  in  Melish's  map  of  the  United 
States,  published  at  Philadelphia,  improved  to  the  first  of  January,  1818. 
But  if  the  source  of  the  Arkansas  Biver  shall  be  found  to  fall  north  or  south 
of  latitude  42*=*  then  the  line  shall  run  from  the  said  source  due  north  or 
south,  as  the  case  may  be,  liil  it  meets  the  said  parallel  of  latitude  42^,  and 
thence  along  the  said  parallel  to  the  South  Sea.'^ 

Thus,  it  appears  from  this  treaty  that  the  real  limits  of  Louisiana  were         ^»« 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  tho  claim  to  the  region  west  of  the  Bocky  Moun-  —  -»• 

tains,  which  Great  Britain  set  up  in  1840,  was  manifestly  ill  founded.  • 

THK  AVESTA  AND  THE  STORM  MYTH. 

The  New  Englander  for  September  contains  an  article  on  *'The  Aveata         ,^»* 
and  the  Storm  Myth,"  being  a  review  of  James  Darmisteter's  work  on  the  ^^* 

origin  and  history  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahrimau.     It  appears  that  the  attempt  ■^■•^ 

has  been  made  by  this  writer  to  trace  the  Persian  religion,  including  the  ^^® 

dualislic  conception  of  good  and  evil,  and  ail  the  mythical  and  ethnical 
teachings  of  the  ancient  works  of  the  A  vesta,  to  a  mere  system  of  natu- 
ralism. Ip  fact,  the  naturalistic  method  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  very  existence  of  Zoroaster  is  denied,  and  the  whole  story  of  that 
religious  teacher,  and  the  various  tenets  of  his  system  are  traced  to  the 
storm  myths  of  the  Indo-Iranian  period. 

Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  good  and  bad  principles,  are  traced,  one  to 
the  supreme  Asura,  tlie  Aryan  god  of  the  infinite  and  luminous  heaven,  the 
other  to  the  dark  demon  of  the  clouds,  which,  traced  in  black  from  the 
bright  outline  of  his  antitype,  became  also  an  Iranian  divinity.     Thus  the 
opinion  of  Kuhn,  in  his  •Descent  of  Fire,"  and  of  Max  MQller  in  his  first 
studies  in  "Com[)aratlve  Mythology,"  have  had  a  following  which  bids  fair 
to  carry  everything  of  a  traditional,  and  we  might  say  religious  nature, 
back  to  a  strange  materialism  for  their  origin.    The  attempt  is  made  to 
transform  Zoroaster  into  the  luminous  heaven,  and  to  show  the  identity 
between  the  "first  man"  of  all  Aryan  legends  and  the  "Gods  of  Light* 
above.    Zoroaster  is  announced  as  the  first  man  of  **God,"  the  first  priest; 
therefore,  like  Yima,  Manu,  Buddha,  he  is  the  "God  of  Light."    The  review 
says:  "We  admit  that  if  we  tear  the  thin  historical  drapery  in  which  such 
figures  as  Y'^ima,  Manu  and  Brahma  are  wrapped,  we  confront  unmistakable 
myths,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  Mazdean  prophet.    The 
higher  we  ascend  the  course  of  Iranian  history,  the  more  firmly  his  features 
hold  together,  until  in  the  oldest  hymns,  the  sober  fiesh  and  sinew  person- 
ality stands  out."    He  says  also:  "An  older  spiritual  drama,  bon*owed  from 
the  inner  life,  may  have  boon  clothed  and  voiced  by  the  several  personages. 
But  the  drift  of  tho  early  Mazdean  faith  is  overwhelmingly  moral.    The  divin- 
ity of  this  most  moral  of  tho  Aryan  religious,  so  far  from  being  a  creation  of  '^^-^i 
naturalism,   was  himself  tho  source  of  the  Mazdean  law.    If  Ahura  was  ^*"^ 
evolved  from  tho  God-Heav<^n,  from  what  was  the  religion  itself  evolved  ?  ^  1 
The    priority    of  tho  cosmic  sense,    to    tho  moral,  is  the  position  of  a 
certain  class  of  thinkers.     "But  to  assume  that  cosmic  notions  have  pre- 
ceded and  proniptod  all  of  the  mental  achievements  of  the  race,  and  to 
adopt  the  ancient  sensuulistic  saying,  that  "nothing  is  in  the  understanding 
that  was  not  previously  in  the  stars,"  is  an  hypothesis  which  must  sink  by 
its  own  weight.    Especially  in  tho  Persian  faith:  "Every  utterance  of  the 
Avesta  points  to  a  deeper,  more  sweeping  change,  than  the  rosy  passage 
from  a  cosmic  stage  into  a  moral  one«  and  the  symbolist  in  powerless  to 
account  for  it. 
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THE  EXPLORATIONS  IN  MEXICO. 

Tke  North  American  Review,  The  three  last  numbers  of  this  magazlae 
contain  ariicles  on  the  expedition  to  Mexico.  The  first  is  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Rice,  being  a  brief  review  of  the  subject;  the  other  two  by  M. 
Desire  Chamay.  It  may  be  said  that  uo  more  interesting  field  of  research 
can  be  found  than  in  that  very  region  where  the  first  conquest  of  America 
began.  Although  it  has  been  frequently  visited  by  antiquarians  and  trav- 
elers, yet  at  each  successive  visit  it  has  not  failed  to  furnish  some  new  and 
valuable  discovery.  One  can  hardly  realize  the  surprise  wiiich  was  excited 
throughout  all  Europe  when  the  marvelous  tales  of  the  untold  wealth  and 
strange  civilization  began  to  be  told;  but  that  surprise  has  not  yet  ceased. 
The  Spanish  conquerors  left  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  interesting  ruins 
and  monuments  undiscovered,  and  so  the  various  expeditions  s^nt  there 
have  each  brought  to  light  now  things.  It  was  as  late  as  1750  that  a  party 
of  Spaniards  stumbled  upon  the  so-called  Casas  de  Piedros,  now  known  as 
Palenquc.  In  1786  the  first  expedition  was  sent  out  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
under  Captain  Del  Bio.  Another  was  sent  by  Charles  IX.,  under  Dupaix, 
which  lasted  three  sea-ions,  until  1805-6.  Later,  Lord  Kingsborough  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  work,  which,  however,  gave  no  new  facts,  being  mainly 
a  rehash  of  Dupaix.  Then  followed  Walddeok's  expedition,  which  lasted 
over  two  years.  But  the  most  im;>ortaut  of  all  was  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican travelers,  Stephens  and  Catherwood.  Over  forty  ruined  cities  were 
visited  and  described  by  these  indefatigable  men,  and  their  description  still 
continues  the  most  charming  and  graphic  of  any  published.  Since  then 
Mr.  £.  G.  Squler  has  visited  the  same  region,  and  more  recently  various 
gentlemen,  among  them  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury.  Mr.  Scherzer,  Bosini  and 
others,  have  described  the  same  regions.  The  natural  museum  of  Mexico 
Is  also  sending  out  quarterly  reports  in  the  Spanish  language  descriptive  of 
many  of  the  antiquities  of  this  and  the  regions  around  the  city  of  Mexico. 
The  work  of  M.  Desire  Chamay  thus  far  has  been  to  give  only  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  inscribed  stones  hitherto  discovered,  and  tlie  latest  in- 
terpretations which  the  best  scholars  have  put  upon  them,  and  notklng  par- 
ticularly new  has  been  developed.  The  readers  of  The  Antiquarian  will 
recognize  In  the  first  article  the  same  facts  which  have  been  published  in 
that  journal  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Mexican  Calendar  stone, 
and  the  other  facts  are  also  familiar;  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  expe- 
dition continues,  much  new  and  valuable  information  may  be  obtained. 
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A.  FoBBiDDEN  Land;  Voyvobs  to  the  Couka,  with  an  Account  of  Ita  Groobapht, 
History,  Pboddctions.  and  CoaiimRciAii  CAPABiLrnEH.  Etc.,  Etc.  By  Ernest  Oi>- 
p«»rt.  With  two  Charts  and  tweuty-unu  IllutitratiouB.  Mow  York,  G.  Puiuam'8  rk)iiB, 
liMO. 

We  have  here  a  work  finely  gotten  up,  rather  interestingly  written  in 
poor  English,  on  a  fresh  subject.  The  author  seems  to  have  resided  in  the 
far  ea^t,  and  to  be  well  posted  in  Chinese  history  and  literature.  Without 
being  directiy  engaged  in  commerce  he  undertook  to  secure  the  opening  of 
^he  long  closed  Corea  to  the  outside  world.  The  earlitrr  chapters  of  the 
t>ook  relate  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country,  its  inhabitants  and 
:heir  history,  while  the  last  part  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  an  account  of 
:hree  voyages  to  the  land  by  Herr  Oppert. 

In  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  Corea  is  separated 
!rom  China  by  the  Great  Galon  river,  and  the  formidable  whiteheaded 
nountain  range.  It  was  the  scene  of  sanguinary  and  murderous  feuds  be- 
tween its  various  races  and  tribes  for  several  thousands  of  years,  as  we 
earn  by  Chinese  history.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Corea  was 
;o  some  extent  subject  to  China.  It  id  certain  that  in  olden  time  the  Chi- 
lese  emperors  did  claim  and  attempt  to  exercise  suzerain  powers  over  the 
Korean  rulers.  To  establish  that  right,  they  many  times  invaded  the  land, 
)ut  in  1397,  a  noted  leader  succeeded  in  uniting  all  the  provinces,  or  petty 
Lingdoms,  under  his  authority,  and  drove  out  the  invaders ;  since  then,  the 
yoreans  have  been  independent  of  China,  and  carefully  isolated  from  the 
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rest  of  the  world.  When  shipwrecked  seamen  have  been  thrown  on  that 
coast,  they  have  been  frequently  massacred.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  creir 
of  the  American  schooner,  "Gen.  Sherman,"  in  1866.  The  author  claims  to 
have  good  authority  for  declaring  that  these  deeds,  and  the  policy  which 
dictates  them  are  not  of  the  people,  but  from  the  tyranicai  govemmentof 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  heartily  tired. 

In  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  the  author  says:     ^'Itmaytye 
taken  for  granted  after  this,  that  the  opinion  generally  prevailing  hitherto, 
according  to  which  the  Coreans  have  been  sot  down  as  a  branch  from  1^^^ 
Chinese  people,  must  be  considered  as  altogether  mistaken  and  erroneoi^B* 

There  seem  distinct  traces  of  two  races  among  them  at  present,    «aftA 
their  habits  and  customs  show  them  not  to  be  of  Chinese  extraction,  Tot* 
people  so  obstinate  and  tenacious  of  custom  as  the  latt<^r,  would  not  kx  ^^^^ 
so  completely  changed,  and  that  too  in  a  land  bordering  China,  as 
Corejins  have  don«'  if  th«»y  are  descendants  of  the  Chinese.    The  best  in 
mation  on  the  t^uV)ject  leads  scholars  to  believe  that  the  mass  of  the  pe 
are  from  Mongolia,  from  which  country  they  fought  their  way  thi 
China  into  the  Clorean  peninsula,  while  that  portion  of  the  population 
show  the  (Caucasian  type  are  probably  from  the  plains  of  western 
"whence  they  have  been  driven  by  feuds  and  revolutions." 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy;  the  will  of  the  king  is 
But  they  have  a  singular  officer  termed  the  "declared  or  official  favo 
''a  position  usually  tilled  by  .some  male  member  of  a  noble  family,  wi 
special  duty  consists  in  watching  and  controlling  the  royal  actions, 
merly,  this  office  possessed  some  significance;  at  present,  it  po»sei 
iiono  whatever."  There  are  eight  provinces,  under  the  rule  of  govern' 
4»ach  prtjvince  is  divided  into  circuits,  and  these  again  into  districts, 
the  officers  are  appointed  for  two  years  only,  and  then  changed  to  sc^^-'^lf 
other  post.  This  policy  keeps  the  officers  loyal  to  the  king,  and  prev( 
any  intimacy  or  attachments  between  the  officials  and  the  people, 
policy  leads  them  to  be  terribly  unjust  and  extortionate,  which  does 
seem  to  disturb  the  king  if  he  secures  his  revenue.  Two  hundred  yf^ 
ago  they  had  an  elaborate  system  of  secret  police,  who  kept  a  watcher 
all  officials.  It  seems  to  have  worked  well  for  a  while,  but  like  everytfc»  y^ 
of  the  kind  elsewhere,  it  became  cori*upt  and  useless  for  the  purpose  '°' 
which  it  wa.s  intended. 

The  poi)ulation  of  the  country  is  believed  to  amount  to  the  enorm 
number  of  Hfteen  or  sixteen  million  people.     They  are  described  as  brig 
peaceable,  industrious,  kind  heai-ted,  but  sadly  debased  in  morals.    Mi 

of  the  upper  clashes  are  real  gentlemen  in  intelligence  and  manners.  

astuteness  and  patient  diplomacy,  the  officials  resemble  their  neighbc:^^'^'. 
the  Chinese.     Wliilo  China  has  no  authority  over  Corea  whatever,  it 
lt)ng  serv(Ml  the  Corean  rulers  to  delay  and  dtjfeat  all  negotiations  on 
part  of  foreigners,  to  declare  that  important  questions  must  be  referrei 
the  emperor  of  China  for  decision      But  it  is  now  well  understood  that  i 
only  an  expedient  to  cheek  their  purposes.     The  people  ardently  desire 
tercoursc  with  the  outside  world,  but  as  yet  have  not  had  courage  to  aes- 
their  individuality  ♦'uough  to  demand  it.  .^ 

In  religion  the  peopU^  are  Buddhists;  but  in  practice  they  hardly  r    '   '. 
above  savages.  l)eing  far  below  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.     Their  prie  * 

hood  is  the  lowt^st  of  their  "dispised  castes."  The  author  thinks  they  m^^-r^ 
be  the  most  depravt'd  class  of  religious  tea«;hers  in  the  world.  In  the  lat*^^^ 
part  of  the  l«th  century,  several  Coreans  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Pel 
were  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed;  and  Christianity,  or  Pa] 
Christianity  was  intro(Uur«*d  into  the  country,  and  spread  fast.  "Among 
Asiatic  nutionaliti«*s  there  is  none  more  inclined  to  be  converted  to  Cbrf^'^ 
tianity  than  tin*  Corean;  he  becomes  a  Christir.n  from  conviction,  notfrt^^* 
any  mercenary  motives."  Our  author  praises  the  work  of  the  Bom^^ 
Catholic  missionaries,  and  then  makes  tlie  astounding  statement,  whi^^ 
must  be  news  to  many  careful  observers  that  ""It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  i**"* 
everyone  conversant  with  the  matter,  especially  so  far  as  China  IsooO" 
cerned,  must  subscribe  to  it,  that  whatever  success  has  been  obtained  Mr 
for  the  greater  part,  due  to  the  work  of  Roman  missionaries."  He 
f esses  that  this  is  largely  due  to  '*the  outward  splendor  of  the 
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kthoUeitleB.*'  In  a  foot  note,  he  makos  a  partial  apology  for  his  state- 
entonthe  subject,  and  then  emphasizes  it  by  showing  his  iguorunce  still 
rther.  The  whole,  being  contained  in  a  book  offered  to  a  public  which  is 
ostly  Froti^staut,  is  well  nigh  an  insult  to  their  intelligence.  For  the 
fits  are  believed  to  be  notoriously  on  the  other  side.  He  shows 
Alnly  enough  that  the  recent  tyrunical  policy  of  exclusion  of  foreigners  in 
orea  was  from  the  same  cause  as  in  China  and  Japan  years  ago;  the  Bo- 
tn priest- hood  intrigued  for  power,  meddled  with  government,  and  some 
ere  beheaded  and  others  bundled  out  of  the  land.  And  as  showing  tlie 
HiBted  wisdom  of  those  religious  teachers  the  author  narrates  an  adven- 
re  wiiich  the  Roman  priest  whom  he  praises  the  highest  for  leaniiug,  wis- 
im,  and  discretion  proposed,  and  in  which  the  author  joined,  whicti  made 
third  voyage  to  •*the  forbidden  land."  The  problem  was,  for  the  priest  to 
It  permission  to  return  to  teach  his  religion  in  Corea;  and  for  Mr.  Oppert 
get  the  country  thrown  oi>en  to  general  commerce.  The  priest  informed 
Qithat  the  present  ruler  of  the  country  was  a  very  superstitious  man,  and 
<8es8ed  certain  relics  which  he  sacredly  prized  and  protected ;  and  which 
thought  exorcised  a  contrt>l  over  his  destiny.  These  were  deposited  in 
^rtaio  secluded  place,  which  was  well  kuow^u  to  some  of  the  Coroan  con- 
rts  with  tlie  priest.  He  proposed  that  they  land  on  the  coast,  march 
th  a  sufficient  force  as  secretly  as  possible  to  tlie  place,  secure  the  relics 
d  th«n  make  the  ruler  accede  to  their  terms,  as  lie  thought  he  would  cer- 
Jilydo.  The  Quixotic  attempt  was  made  and  ignominously  failed,  and 
iy  resulted  in  greatly  exasperating  the  ruler. 

Th(>  b(K>k  contains  much  intert^sting  material,  but  is  not  well  digested, 
is  probably  the  best  authority  oxtant  on  Corea;  and  as  such,  will  repay 
y  one  desiring  infornftition  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Oppert 
probably  a  Frenchman,  and  wrote  this  work  in  English;  perhaps  this  fact 
^y  account  for  the  following  remarkable  sentence  found  on  page  73.  *'He 
•«  overtaken  by  death,  and  his  warlike  career  was  put  a  sudden  and  unex- 
Btedeiid  to."  No  one  should  ever  laugh  at  an  American's  French  after 
U  specimen  of  bad  English.  We  marvel  that  the  Putnams  should  have 
owed  such  a  phrase  to  pass  their  press.  W.  S.  H. 

YORiAii  Rrcord  of  the  Fathkils  op  Wisconsin,  uontuining  Sketches  of  tlio  Lives  of 
theMeuibors  of  tho  Constitutional  Coiivuutious  of  1*^6  and  1848.  Published  by  H.  A. 
Ttnncy  and  David  Atufowl,  Mudison,  Wis..  IMHU. 

The  State  of  Wisc«»n8in  was  the  lifth  and  last  one  into  which  the  Great 
rth-We*sc  Trtrritory  was  divi  led.  Thi?*  territory,  established  in  1797, 
braced  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
?r.  Out  of  it  Ohio  territory  was  first  organized  and  admitted  as  a 
Xe  in  1S02.  Indiana  Territory  was  th^n  the  name  it  took.  After- 
rd,   Michigan    Territory    organized  in  1«U5,  embracing  VViseousin  and 

regiun  farther  west;  next  Illinoid,  organized  as  a  Uirritory  in  1809. 
Jtof  all.  the  territory  of  Wiyconsin,  organized  in  1830.  This  territory 
ipriscd  what  is  now  Iowa,  Minn<^sota,  and  half  of  Dakota.  Iowa  was 
aoized  as  a  territory  in  183K,  with  Minnesota  attached.  Wisconsin 
)  ailmittod  as  a  State  in  1848. 

There  were  two  conventions  for  th<^  framing  of  a  State  Constitution, 
flrbt  constitution  having  been  rejected  by  the  people.  The  members 
ihese  two  conventions  have  boon  honored  by  certain  gentlemen  with  a 
ifue  of  brief  memoirs,  hence  the  title:  "Fathers  of  Wisconsin,"  though 
title  would  be  as  appro];>riute  to  the  early  missionaries  as  to  th<;  constitu- 
i  framers.  The  compilers  of  these  m<'moirs  are  H.  A.  Tenney  and  David 
rood.    The  volume  contains  400  pages,  and  no  less  than  203  biograph- 

sketches.  It  is  fortunate  thai  these  surviving  members  havi^  takon  this 
ihod  of  perpetuating  the  names  and  memories  of  the  eonstltutional 
Qders  of  the  State.  With  the  disrepute  that  has  been  brought  upon 
leer  history  and  biography  by  the  travelling  swindlers  who  call  them- 
"es  historians,  and  who  will  write  the  biography  of  any  man  who  will 

for  it,  it  awems  a  relief  to  have  the  work  fall  into  respectable  haud.s. 
greater  swindle  has  been  perpetrated  upon  the  citizens  of  the  west 
a  that  by  Williams  Brothers  and  other  parties,  who  have,  for  the  last 
)e  or  four  years,  been  publishing  So-called  County  Histories.  We  wel- 
le  this  volume  with  the  hope  tliat  it  may  be  only  introductory  to  others 
pared  by  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  made  reliable  by  the  reputation 
he  writers  themselves. 
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1.  G.  Halovy.  KochRrch'>H  Critiquos  sur  rOri(;iao  cle  la  CivilUation  BabylonleniK. 
R«Ti)wed  by  Dr.  Schrader,  in  tho  G(iU(l  latoraturzeitunn,  18711,  Ass.  27*2. 

'2.  (a'l  U'ohcr  die  Dntirun^  eiues  babylonischen  Thontafel  aus  dem  elftcn  f;aha  dea  Cun- 
byiicB.  pj.Ytnict  fruiii  the  inunthly  ro]>ort  uf  tho  Im]>erial  Acadeuiy  of  Sciifiices.  inBeriin. 
Fob.  IhjTi).  (b)  Dus  Elfto  Gahr  des  Kaiiibysus.  Extract  from  thu  Journal  of  Eg>'ptiaii  Lu- 
gua^e  and  Anticjuity. 

3.  Die*  Nu]ii.<n  det}  Moero  iu  don  ARB\TiHchon  Inschripten.  Extract  from  thn  Jonrotl 
of  tho  Imperial  Actuli>mv  of  SciencoB,  in  Berlin,  IH78. 

4.  Knilinsrhriftim  uud  G;>schichtHfur8chung.  Eim  Beitrag  r.wr  Munumentalpn  Geo- 
graphic, GcBchichte  uud  Chronoloj^ic  dt-r  Assyrcr.    GiKSKon.  i>p.  vii,  5.>0. 

5.  Ke(j  ospcciiilly  Rev.  Sayeo.    'iVw  Acculemy^  March  '2,  lK7b,  p.  1k4. 

Thn.)u«:h  thi*  kindn«».ss  of  Dr.  Eb.  Schnidor,  of  Borlin,  wo  roc«ivod  wveral 
rocent  publications  from  his  pou,  all  of  th«*in  quito  iiuporLunt,  andsomoof 
them  in(li8poii8abl«^,  to  the  Assyriolofjist.  For  tii«>  b<>ii*^lit  of  those  «<6p«*<?ially 
int<»rijste(l  in  Assyrian  studios,  wo  give  horo  briol  notit'os  of  thoso  works: 

Ist.  G.  Halovy.  Critical  HeHearchfit  upon  the  Origin  of  the  B'tbyhnian 
Civilization.^ 

In  tlio  Jounuil  AMatique  of  1874  and  1«70,  appoarod  two  critical  pain^re 
from  th(?  prn  of  M.  G.  Halov>',  tho  aun  of  the  writer  boin^r  to  shov  tliai  tin- 
assumod  Turanian  poi)uhitit>ii  and  language  of  Babylon  were  mere  delusion? 
on  tho  part  of  Assyriologists.  He  attempted  to  show,  also,  th*'  so-c^lltHl  bi- 
lingual t<'xts  and  tho  Syllabaries,  Instead  of  exhibiting  two  diffoR'Ht  lui- 
guages,  were  entirf^ly  S«'mitie  in  their  origin  and  charaet<'r.  Th«<8e  i»ap«*rs 
eallod  out  at  the  tlm(^  replies  from  Dr.  Opportand  Mr.  L»Miormanl,  ef  Fram"*', 
and  being  subse(iuently  publishod  in  separate  form.  Dr.  Sehrader  dovotosto 
thom  a  brief  eritirism,  in  tho  pamphlot  bi»foro  us.  In  point  of  fact  M.  Hal- 
^yy  had  but  a  slight  acquaiutaneo  with  cuneiform  studies  and,  hke  too  many 
others  b«»fore  him,  had  ventured  upon  ground  with  which  he  was  not  famil- 
iar. Tin*  existenco  of  a  Turanian  population  and  Ianguag<>  in  anciunt  Baby- 
lon is  so  apparent  from  the  cun(»iform  inscriptions,  that  no  Assyriolojfist  hA» 
entertain<Hl  a  doubt  r<'specting  it  for  many  years  past.  Dr.  Schrader  liniit* 
himsi'lf  to  thr  correotum  of  some  of  the  chief  errors  into  which  M.  HhM7 
had  fallen,  since  his  mistakes  liad  been  already  sufliciently  exposed  by  MM. 
Lonormant  and  Oppt?rt. 

2d.  (a)  Upon  thf  Date  of  a  1iahyloni<in  Clay  TahUt  in  the  Elenntk  }enr 
of  CambynvH.     (b)   The.  Eleventh  Year  of  CamhyMen.* 

Ill  tho  London  Academy  for  May  11),  1877,  Mr.  \V.  St.  C.  BoscawonhAd 
shown  the  oxact  agreement  of  th«»  dat<Ml  contract  tald»»ts,  appertaininjf  to  lh«? 
Egibi  Banking  House,  which  fhiurished  in  Babyh>n  during  th«;  reigiirf  <>f  s*'^* 
oral  kings,  with  th(»  Canon  of  Ptolemy  and  thi»  Chronology  of  HerodotuB, 
covering  the   same   period,   from  604  to  .521.  B.C.     As  is  well  known,  the 
Canon  of    rtoh'uiy  and  the  chronology  of  H«»rodotus  limit    the  MiO^  ^J 
Cambyses  to  eight  years;  or,  mon'  exactly,  to  s«?v«'n  years  and  five  nionthsj 
Somotime  after  Mr.  Boscawen's  n^searches,  Mr.  Thco.  Pinches,  conmn't^d 
with  the  British  Museum,  discovered  another  Egibi  tablet,  dated  in  th^ 
eleventh  year  of  tht?  r(Mgn  of  Cambyses.     Api)arontly  at  first  the  re&ult  oi 
this  discovery  was  to  <iiscredit  entirely  the  Canon  of  Ptoh'my  and  the  Chro- 
nology of  Herodotus,  jind  Mr.  PinchoH  communicated  thes(»  facts  to  tlio  So- 
ciety of  Biblical   Archaeology  of  London.     Sul»sequently,  copies  of  thr«^ 
Egibi  contract  tiibleis,  dated  resp<.'ctively  in  tho  first,  seventh  and  eleventh 
year  of  Cambyses'  reign,  witc  sent  to  Dr.  Schra<lor  for  oxaminatioD  aDjJ 
study.     The  two  papers,  whose  titles  are  given  abov**,  embo«ly  the  reHUlt 
of  his  investigations  of  these  tablets.     From  the  tabb*t  dated  in  the  flrtt 
year  of  Cambyses,  il  appears  that  he  was  only  a  subordinate*  rul«;r,  c<*j 
jointly  with  his  fath«'r.  Cyrus,  who  was  the  chief  ruler.    Cambyses  is  f*tyl^ 
King  of  Babylon  simply,  while  Ids  father  is  styled  King  of  Countries,  ruliWf 
at  tho  same  tinn*.     But  from  tlo'  tal>h»t  dat«.»d  iu  tho  s«.*venth  year  of  CilB" 
byses,  it  ai)poars  that  Cyrus  had  died  in  the  meantime,  and  Cambyses, ruUBj 
ah)no,  is  liiraself  styled  King  of  Countri«»s  instead  of  King  of  Babylon,  wto 
tho  other  tablet.  Finally,  on  the  tablet  dated  the  eleventh  year  of  Canibyte^ 
ho  is  again  styled  King  of  Baiiylon.    Consid«M'ing  all  th(^  facts,  it  would  see* 
most  reasonabh',  as  Dr.  Schrad«'r  holds,  that  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  and  Ctuo* 
nology  of  Herodotus  limit  Intentionally  the  reign  of  Cambyses  to  tho  period 
during  which  he  ruled  alone,  after  th*;  death  of  Ids  father,  Cyrus.    Thu8,thli 
which  at  first  soemcMl  to  present  a  serious  difllculty,  admitB  now  of  a  WIT 
rational  explanation. 
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id.  The  Names  of  the  Seas  in  the  AHsyriun  Inscriptions.* 
rhe  modes  by  which,  in  the  inscriptions,  the  various  seas  are  desigrnated, 
;h  were  known  to  the  Assyrians,  present  many  variatiouH;  and  it  is 
etlines  diflflcult  to  determine  the  particular  sea  to  which  reference  is 
,6,  The  paper,  therefore,  which  Dr.  Schrader  has  published  on  this 
ect,  being*  in  every  respect  reliable,  is  of  much  value  to  Assyrioloslsts 
'■ell  as  to  science.  It  is  exhaustive  and  critical,  and  is  thus  ever>'thlnfi: 
could  be  desired. 

th.  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  Historical  ReHi'urchts.  A  Treatise 
Q  the  Monumental  Geoj^raphy,  History  and  Chronology  of  the  Assy- 

?hl8  book  demands  a  far  more  extend«»d  notice  than  any  of  those  to 
eh  attention  has  been  directed.  It  is  the  latest  product,  on  the  part  of 
yrioloKy,  of  the  Gutsehniid-Schrader  controv<»rsy  in  Germany,  an 
lely  prejudiced  and  one-sided  rf^presentation  of  which,  from  the  pen  of 
I  Theod.  NOldeke,  appeared  a  year  or  two  since  iu  one  of  our  leading 
3iO}^cal  journals.  As  nearly  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  Assyriology  and 
yriologists,  in  Germany,  had  been  received  in  liigh  official  quarters  with 
sidcrable  favor  and  patronage.  Tliis  fact,  as  it  would  seem,  had 
ik(«Ded  some  feeling  upon  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  "the  old  learning." 
» signal  for  attack  was  the  issue  of  a  urw  edition  of  Prof.  Dunker's  His- 
'  of  Antiquity,  which  was  criticized  by  Assyriologists  themselves  on 
)unt  of  his  careless  appropriations  from  irresponsible  versions  of  Assy- 

U^xts,  and  especially  his  adoption  of  Prof.  Mordtinann's  int^^rpretations 
h«  inscTiptions  of  Van.*  Any  Assyrioiogist  could  but  see  that  his  use 
lie  materials  was  without  prop<'r  care  and  selection.  But  it  afforded  the 
<»xt,  and  Prof.  Gutsohmid  was  not  slow  t^)  improve  it.  Dr.  Schrader 
ti  the  one  to  receive  his  more  especial  attention.  No  one  has  ever 
mpted  to  justify  the  very  objectionable  spirit  and  style  of  his  criticisms, 
work  before  us,  then,  is  an  elaborate  defense  of  Assyriology  and  Assy- 
gists,  exhibiting  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  study  of  the  cunei- 

inscriptions.  We  offer  here  a  few  extratrts  illustrating  the  estimation 
iiich  Dr.  Sehrader's  reply  is  held  by  European  critics.  Rev.  Prof.  Sayce, 
xford,  in  the  London  Academy  of  Dec.  21,  1878,  has  the  following: 
'Outschmid's  attack  on  the  results  of  Assyrian  deeipherment,  and  more 
eially  on  Prof.  Schrader,  the  Coryphens  of  Assyrian  decipherment  in 
aaoy,  has  called  forth  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  reply  from  the 
r.    Unlike  most  controversial  books,  how<.'V«M\  it  is  a  good  d<»al  more 

a  mere  reply.  It  is  an  imi)ortant  eontribution  to  the  ancient  history 
f«H>graphy  of  the  East,  whicli  i)resents  the  results  of  Assyrian  research 
•lear  and  convincing  form  to  tli«'  general  reader,  and  offers  much  that  is 
U)  the  special  student.  After  reading  Prof.  Sehrader's  chapt<>rs  on  the 
riau  canon  and  its  relation  to  the  chronology  <>f  th«?  Old  Testament  on 
laiid.  and  the  stat<Mnents  of  chissieal  writers  on  the  other,  it  will  be 
lilt  for  even  the  most  deterniin<>d  a<lvocate  of  'the  old  learning'  to 
e  any  longer  to  admit  the  comi)leteness  and  exactitude  of  the  Assyrian 
iolog>'.  It  may  be  hoped  that  after  this  volume  we  shall  hear  no  more 
ose  attacks  on  the  results  of  Assyrian  decipherment  which  still  occa- 
Uy  make  their  appearance  ami  are  the  fruit  of  either  ignorance  or  mis- 
.'ption.  Assyrian  s(;hoIars  have,  no  doubt,  much  to  answer  for.  Some 
em  have  been  too  readv  to  build  theories  on  defective  evidence,  while 
rs  have  rushed  into  print  l)efore  they  had  i)asse<l  through  i\\v  long 
lag  ami  dnidgery  needful  for  interpreting  the  inscriptions.  But  the 
to  correct  these  errors  is  not  by  confounding  together  the  certain  and 
rtain,  or  by  assimiing  that  one  who  is  eutir<*ly  ignorant  of  the  subject 
'tttT  able  to  judge  of  it  than  those  who  have  niade  it  their  special 

pon  some  questions  it  is  probabU*  that  Assyriologists  themselves  might 
atf  to  a<lopt  Dr.  Sehra«l(»r'fr  views;  Init  so  far  as  eonc<»rns  the  vindica- 
of  Assyriology.  the  reliability  and  importance  of  its  results,  ev«'ry 
iomi  scholar  will  be  free  to  acknowh?dge  his  great  indebtedness  to  the 
)r  of  the  work  before  us. 

lore  are  various  other  works  of  rect^nt  <late  by  other  writers  which  we 
to  be  able  to  notice?  at  anoth<?r  time.  Dr.  Delltzseh,  of  Germany,  has 
ihed  som<.»  excellent  and  critical  treatises  relating  to  Assyrian  studies. 
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MM.  Leiionniindt,  Opport  and  Morlaiit,  also,  of  France,  have  mad**  somt* 
most  valualilo  contributions  t^>  (?unoiform  science,  and  the  Enjjlish  Assy- 
riolojjrists.  us  us^iial,  are  do'iun  much  for  this  department  of  Oriontalifim. 
The  8oci<'ty  of  Biblit^al  Archaeolojo'  o'  London  esp(?eially,  throu»;h  its  pub- 
lishtMl  ••Transactions"  and  other  chauncds,  is  doinf;  a  most  t^xcellcnt  work  in 
th<'  advancem<»nt  of  Assyrian  studies.  It  is  prreatly  to  be  reffn»tt<?d,  «nd  is, 
in  fact,  almost  a  reproach  to  American  scholarship,  that  so  Utth^  int»!n>st  i» 
taken,  and  that  by  so  limiti'd  a  nimiber,  in  those  rest'archos  that  promise  »•) 
much  of  vrtlu«»  to  tho  Biblical  critic  and  the  friends  of  revi-alrd  reli^«»n.  If 
(Terniany.  England.  France,  has  ea4;h  its  schot)!  of  Assyriolojry,  it  is  to  1m* 
hoped  that  America  also  will  have  hi  the  n«'ar  futur*'  its  scho«»l,  aiKlthatwi' 
shall  not  be  fon^ver  conti*nt  to  accept  t)ur  knowled^re  in  th<'se  nmtttrs  at 
second  hand  from  foreijm  sourc<»s.  O.  D.  MiLUJB. 

Note. — It  would  s«'em  that  wo  have  an  important  conllmwtiou  of  th** 
Turanian  chararter  of  the  Akkadi.  in  the  inscription  of  ^//M-A-ak-rimf,  addi- 
tional frajrments  of  which  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Smith,  ami  whii'h  ^s^ 
an  Assyrian  copy  of  a  Turanian  original,  dating  from  a  p«»riod,  areordinir  i<* 
Mr.  Siiiith,  antt^rlor  to  2,000  B.  C.  (Assyrian  Discoveries,  p.  22ft).  Ev«t>'- 
thing  indicati'S  tluit  this  King,  jind  his  ancestors,  whom  In*  names,  apixT- 
tjdn»Ml  to  a  Kasiti*  dynasty  more  ancient  than  any  other,  of  whioh  tii**!"- 
scrii>tions  afford  us  distinct  notices.  This  moiuirch  [M'oclaims  hiias^'lf  Kl^jT 
of  the  Kassi,  the  Akkadi  of  Babylonia,  th«M*(donizer  of  th«»  land  of  Asue'*n- 
nak;  also  King(»f  Padan  Alnian,  of  Gee ti mm  (or  the  GoYm),  and  of  the  fjjjl,^ 
regions:  but  no  nn'nti<m  is  made  of  Sumis,  nor  of  Kieuj^i  (s«'e  Tbid.V--*' 
Ct.  Trs.  So.  Bib.  Arch.  4,  p.  1 12).  From  the  fbita  here,  oflforded,  it  is<;<'U'' 
neeesf^'aiy  to  admit:  1st.  The  original  inscription  was  writt-en  in  tlie  Tura- 
nion  huigua^e,  and  at  a  pi»riod  anterior  ti)  the  rise  of  the  Ass\Tian,  »'f'J''y 
oth»»r  Semitic  ])ower;  yet  the  Akkadi  are  named  next  aft4»r  the  Kassi.  t*'*' 
dynasty  itself  being  Knsit«>.  2d.  It  was  only  subsequently  that  the  lT**n»- 
itic,  especially  the  Semitic  Assyrian  i>ower  rose  into  prominence,  th**  "*"*** 
Samir  being  emi.)lo5'^ed  to  designate  this  element  of  pi»pulation. 

The  Patuiauchai.  Dynasties:  Fbom  Adau  to  AimAiiAM.  Shown  to  f ■'^^*''' JjL' 1 
Yeah  ,  and  the  HiiJHKST  Hcman  Life  Only  187.  By  T.  1*.  Cran-fonl,  of  TuntjCoi™- 
China.    JoRinh  Kyl'ind  &  Co.,  Klchmoiul.  VirKiuia.    1h70.    pp.  liVi.' 

The  author  i)roposes  a  readjustment  of  Biblical  chronolog>'.  H''*"?'*^' 
"The  tei*m  of  man  s  existenee  on  the  earth  is  the  great  qui'Stion  of  tho «>■'''• 
.  .  .  Et.hnology,  i>hilology  and  other  kindred  studies  have  in  like  niaiin»'T'^! 
ext<Mided  the  bounds  of  human  history  as  to  overthrow  all  our  systvni!^'^ 
chronology  "  He  thinks  tho  difllculty  apparent  rathor  than  real,  '"j^!^ 
grown  out  of  a  general  misund»'rstanding  of  the  tiilmlated  names  and  dae'- 
recordi'd  in  tln'  fifth  and  eli'v<'nth  chaptt»rs  of  (lenesis. 

He  lavs  down  and  s^eks  to  establish  these  two  propositions: 

"I.  that  the  antediluvians  did  not  live,  as  individual  men,  l^»  tliP  »"»^J^ 
velous  length  of  ovt^r  eight  and  nine  hundred  years,  but  on  an  av»^ra^'^  "^^  • 
120,  an<l  till'  i>ostdiluvians  12S. 

••  II.     That  the  two  tables  of   Gon^'sis  present,  in  regular  suco«*i?^^ 
nint<M»n  patriarchal  houses,  or  dyua.sties,  or  governments,  covi»rinjr » ^^ 
of,  at  lea.'it,  10,r)(M)  years  duration.  .  .  ^ 

"Or,  from  Adam  to  the  Flood.  7.737  vears;  from  the  Flood  to  tln»l»ii^" 
Abraham,  2.7«S  years;   from  tht^  birth  of  Abraham  to  Christ,  2.<H)0  V'**^' 
from  Christ  to  the  pn'sont  time,  ls7(»  years;  making  a  total  of  14,376." 

The  author  (pioh'S  the  antediluvian  t^-ible  of  Gen.  V,  and  says  "P'^l!^|rf 

"  I  w(»uld  call  att«>ntion  to  the  faet  that  the  st?v(*ral  sentences  ^'^"^P?^ 
each  of  the  ])aragraphs  above  quoted  are,  in  the  original  t4*xt,  all  'jj  ^ 
same  kind,  all  equally  complete  and  independent,  all  beginning  wl^  .u^ 
conjuiu.'tion  •and,'  all  wanting  the  nominative  ])r<moun  *  he,"  and  all  ^"ji-fc 
last  requiring  the  sam<?  pause  and  the  same  punctnation  mark — ^in  ^^"JKJ 
the  colon  or  semi-colon.  As  the  English  language  requires  tlie  nomljj^^ 
to  be  expressed  before  the  leading  verb  in  every  such  independent  BflnW*^ 


li 


its  omission  here,  in  any  case,  will  produce  confusion  as  to  thetlio'rtjg 
conneetion  of  events  recorded.     Unfortunately,  the  translators  of  tb6  D*"^ 
have,  api>arontly  without  reason  or  dls<'dmination,  insert;ed  the'he'to 
places  and  left  it  out  in  others."  -^i 

Ho  chdins  that  the  whole  question  hinges  on  the  InterpietatlOB^ 
sentences  of  these  tables  of  aencsls  V.    He  says  when  it  rwd^* 
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lived  ISO  years,"  *  Seth  livod  105  years,"  etc.,  the  flffures  refer  to  the  lenffth 
of  human  life,  and  not  to  the  time  when  their  sons  were  bom  to  them.  He 
claims  that,  ••  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  never  employ  this  kind  of  phrase- 
ology, or  the  verb  *  lived'  with  (loilnito  numbers,  to  indicate  the  a^e  of  a 
man  at  the  birth  of  a  son:  but  they  invariably  say,  such  an  one  was  a  son 

of years,  when  his  son  wuh  boni  unto  him,  or  some  other  event  took 

place." 

He  says  the  Hebrew  has  8(»t  forms  of  lan^ua^e  to  express  each  of  such 
ideas.  The  expression  is  always  somt*thing  like  this:  Genesis  XXI,  5  (ren- 
dered literally; .  "Abraham  was  a  son  of  an  hundred  years  when  his  son 
Isaae  was  bom  unto  him."  H(>  quotes  seventeen  such  iuhtanees  in  the 
records  b**tween  Abraham's  an<l  Jchosapliat's  time,  and  d<*clares  there  is 
not  an  exception  to  this  ruh'  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  furthermore 
declares  that  the  verb  lireth  is  not  us«»d  to  mark  a  certain  period  midway  In 
one's  life  hi  any  lan^ua^(>  with  wliich  he  is  acquainti^d;  and  h**  reads  seven, 
ancient  and  mod<»m.  And  on  the  other  hand  he  says  liveth  or  lived  is  the 
Terb  universally  employe<l  in  the  bible  to  indicate  the  termination  of  men's 
lives;  and  quotes  Gen.  xxv:7;  xlvii:2S;  1:22;  II  Kin«:sxiv:17;  Job  xlii:10;  etc. 

Taking  the  a^es  to  which  the  English  version  says  the  antedilu^ianrt 
lived  and  then  be^at  a  son,  the  author  finds  an  avera^**  of  120  yetirs;  and 
this  he  belives  to  have  been  the  average  len^h  of  their  natural  livt^s.  In 
conflrmatiou  of  this  view  he  quotes  Gen.  vi:3  :  •'  Yet  his  days  shall  be  120 
years."  which  was  evid«Mitly  w^ritten  at  the  close  of  the  ant<Miiiuvian  period; 
and  Mr.  Crawford  c^ls  atU'ntion  to  the  fact  that  the  verb  which  in  English 
is  rendered  **  shall  be,**  is  in  tho  Hebrew  in  the  past  tense,  and  so  would 
read  in  English,  **  Yet  his  days  hare  hern  120  years."  He  claims  that  a  fair 
inten>rt'tation  makes  this  to  mean,  that  up  to  that  time  the  average  a^e  of 
men  had  b<»en  120  years. 

The  author  lays  grreat  stress  on  the  fact  that  no  where  else  in  the 
Scriptures,  nor  in  any  records  in  the  world,  outsi<le  of  the  tables  of  the 
fifth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  Genesis,  as  commonly  understood,  have  we 
any  hint  of  such  lon>^  liv(»s— of  lives  (exceeding  200  years.  He  refers  to 
Abraham,  the  immediate  successor  of  these  long  lived  patriarchs,  of  whom 
it  is  said:  •'  Thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fatliers  in  peace;  thou  shalt  be  buried  in 
a  good  old  age ; "  and  he  marks  tlu;  fact  that  the  *'good  old  age"  of  the 
honored  servant  who  immediat<»Iy  sut^ceeded  those  who  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  from  five  t<.>  nine  hundred  years,  was  175  years  ! 

He  quotes  from  the  records  of  the  Egyptian  priest  Manetho  and  shows 
that  he  gives  the  averagi^  lives  of  the  kings  of  the  first  five  dynasties  of 
Egypt  as  !».*»  years.  Mr.  Crawford  sliows  that  all  the  best  Egyptologists 
carry  the  time  of  those  dynasties  back  to  a  date  before  the  Flood  according 
to  Usher's  chronology,  and  certainly  cont<Mnporary  with  the  postrliluvians 
of  Gen.  xi,  when  we  adopt  a  modifiiiation  of  the  common  reckoning. 

From  Berosus  he  shows  the  av(»rage  length  of  the  lives  of  the  kings  of 
the  second  Chaldean  dynasty,  which  is  generally  believed  to  cover  the  period 
between  Salah  and  Terah,  to  have  been  only  S8  years;  while  from  Chinese 
history  the  conUimporary  dynasty  of  that  countr>'  is  shown  to  have  had  kings 
whose  average  age  was  only  77  years.  In  view  of  these  facts  he  says: 
"The  most  ancient  and  reliable^  histories  know  nothing  of  human  life  reach- 
ing 200  years."  We  niust  C(mc«'de  these  to  be  important  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered when  weighing  his  thetiry,  so  calculated  to  revolutionize  our  ideas 
of  biblical  chrr)nolog>'. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  give  his  explanation  of  the  term  *•  begot  a 
Bon  in  his  own  likeness."  and  notes  the  fact  that  the  words  "a  son  "and 
'*own"  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  and  are  supplied  in  the  translation.  Ho 
claims  tliat  a  fair  ccmstruetion  would  admit  of  supplying  the  word  hv.ir  or 
narresMor  as  w(»ll  as  *•«  a*o/i."  H(»  thinks  the  t<^rm  **own  likeness,  after  his 
Image,"  are  ust'd  in  Qon.  v:a  in  the  sense  of  exaltation,  as  when  first  met 
irith  in  Gen.  i:2<; :  *•  And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  after  our 
jwn  likenens,  an<l  [♦'t  thiMu  have  tlomhn'nn,'*  etc.  And  it  is  his  theory  that 
these  words  in<licate  that  som«'  one  was  made  th«'  heir  of  A<lam's  covenant 
t>lessing.  He  says:  •*  In  tlii.'^  aovi  of  Sfuise  I  conceive  S(^th  was  said  to  bo 
Adam's  likeness  and  imag«*,  or  successor  and  representJitive." 

Discussing  the  word  *'  begot,"  he  claims  it  to  be  "much  less  comprehen- 
§ive  than  its  original  yoUul  which,  among  other  things,  means  to 
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make,  to  cnate  and  to  cotiMtUute.      B»>Aido8,  yolad  in  this  sentfiice,  and 
every  wIkto  else  in  both  tables,  Ifi  in  tho  Uiphil,  or  *  eausativo  form  '  of  the 
verb."    The  author  thinks  the  partsage  should  reiul — *'And  he  bej^otusoo, 
whom  he  made  his  suecessor  and  repreH<*ntativo  :  and  ho  called  his  name 
the  Appointed  One  ; "  he  (Nillin^  attention  tt»  the  fnet  that  the  naJiic  Setb 
nuiixTii^  HubHtitutrd  or  put  hi  the  phweof:  from  whieh  ho  draws  the  conWn- 
sii>n  that.  "  a  younjjer  son  who  did  not  have  the  birth-riRht  ttjf  nature,  was 
mad(>  th<^  h<»ir  of  the  religious  pi*omiseH  Ifff  appointment,  the  naiuc  Seth 
beinft:  j^ivt'n  him  as  siffnifieant  of  the  fju't."    H<*  then  ealls  alt<»ntiou  tothf 
many  instances  recorded  in  th<.<  Scriptures  where  youn^jer  sons  wen'  pn'- 
fered  before  th<^  eldt*r. 

Consid«*ral>lc  s|>ace  is  devoted  t-o  explainiufr  his  theory  that  the  namt*8in 
the  taV>l«'s  are  tliose  of  families,  or  dynasties,  and  not  simply  of  individuala. 
He  supposes  Adam  had  twelve  s(»ns  (,Deut.  xxxii:^<),  an<l  that  a  third  son, 
not  Seth.  su<'ceeded  Cain  and  Ab<'l,  and  the  A<lamic  family  reljriicd  in  liis 
line  for  y;j()  years,  or  tin*  i>eriod  whicii  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  btnai 
the  lenffth  t)f  Adams  life,  and  then  "  from  eorruptit»n  or  s«>iue  other caus**, 
the  regular  succession  was  broken  up.  These  chiefs  all_  rci^^idnff  iimit.*r  ih'* 
house  f»r  dynasty  .  .  .  commonly  called  Adam  ;  as  in  China,  wh^^n-  the 
variims  dynasties  or  relKninjr  fandlies  are  simply  caUed  Hia.  Shuiiir,  Ch''». 
Tsin,  Han,  «'tv..  without  any  kinil  of  qualifyin^r  epithet."  H<?  bclicv<^6S«'th» 
line  then  i-eitrned  012  yeiirs,  when  for  some  reason  the  power  puss«?d  frotn 
that  fandly  to  the  line  of  Enos,  a  youn;?er  son  of  Seth.  who  had  rPO»*i^'j** 
the  designation  from  him  to  assume  the  headship  if  the  elder  liin?  ph^^j"' 
become  extinct.  This  seems  pretty  strong  assumption,  however  plau?^'"* 
it  may  be.  But  Mr.  Crawford  insists  that  *'  n«»ither  the  Jews  nor  any  eib<^r 
nation,  did,  or  ever  could,  reckon  time  by  the  aj^es  of  the  fatherb  at  tno 
birth  of  their  sons."  This  is  a  .strong  i>oint.  And  the  author  carn«|^"> 
arpues  that,  wIumi  the  ri»cord  says  "Adam  lived  130  years,"  '*Jarcd  li^'*"'* 
l(i2  yt^irs,"  we  have  complet*^  sentences,  and  they  refer  to  their  livi.'s:  3"^ 
that  the  next  clause,  ''and  l»e*?(>t  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,"  etc.,  !U»?^'^' 
that  Adam,  and  after  him  each  of  the  other  heads  of  families,  dcsipnat'-fl- 
or  appointed,  <Mie  of  his  younger  sous  to  become  heir  of  the  promiftO.  n"*^ 
succeed  to  the  government  in  tln>  person  of  his  ileseendants,  if  th«.'  *dd»*r 
and  natutal  line  should  become  extinct. 

That  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  author's  theory. 

The  hitter  F>art  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  many  side  questions  whii'h  Jl^* 
Crawford  thinks  throw  lijfht  upon  the  problem  or  bolster  his  particular vi**^; 

Pnibably  eveiy  can«lid  reader  will  think  our  nnssitmary  scholar  has  P^'J 
hohl  of  some  truth;  lor  most  biblical  students  are  ready  to  cone»*di' that 
we  must  have  some  more,  if  not  mu<'h  mon\  elbow  room  for  tho  ^•^" 
autheiiticated  Iju'Is  reeorded  in  ancient  history,  and  revealed  in  i»n»«l'-'^^ 
days  by  the  discoveries  of  archajolofiry,  phihdcjff}''  ami  ethnolojry.  Tlif 
r<»co!istriiction  of  th«'ories  concerning  th(»  interpret^ition  of  th*'  first  char^'''' 
of  (reiii'sis  should  teach  us  that  we  may  yet  secure  as  satisfactory  an  int'*'^' 
pretati»)ii  of  the  liftli  and  (deveiith  chapters  of  the  sam«»  bi.>ok. 

Proltably  nr>  t«:oo<l  H«*bre\v  scholar  of  the  present  day  is  satisllcd  ^itn 
Usher's  ejironoloj^y  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  ready  for  such  a  raiU"'*l 
revolution  (»r  view  as  Mr.  Crawford's  book  furnishes. 

While  the  wt)rk  shows  marks  of  hasty  preparation,  it  should  be  kiio*n 
that  it  was  jnit  Ihrou^jrh  th(^  jn-ess  while  the  author  was  in  China,  and  couW 
not  siipervis(»  it.  It  will  n?pay  reading  on  the  part  of  any  one,  as  it  ^11 
stimulate  th«)Ufrht  and  resear<*h  in  that  imixulant  direction. 

Tilt.  Proa'e.ilitigH  nf  ttiv  American  AAHoriatioa  for  the  Adeancernvnt  of  8ci' 
ence.  Twtmty-ei^fhth  m(»etinfi:  held  at  Saratof^a  »SprinffS,  N.  Y.,  August, 
1874,  September,  ISbM. 

The  papers  on  .Archjeoh)«:y  contained  in  this  volume  aro  as  foUowB'. 
**Th<5  Siffn  Lan^ua^e  of  tho  North  American  Indians."  by  Garrick  Mallery, 
U.  S.  Army:  "On  the  Explanation  of  Hereditary  Transmission,"  by  Louis 
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KBX  ARCHITECTURE   OF  THE   EMBLEMATIC 
MOUND  BUILDERS. 

BT    BEV.     STEl'IIKN     11.     TKET. 

Ave  worke  of  the  prehistoriu  inhabitants  of  this 
sat  an  iritereetiiig  subject  for  study.  They  are 
fly  every  locality  where  preliistorie  works  exist  at 
hHTe  never  been  fuvored  with  a  separate  treatise, 
m  that  they  have  never  been  claesified  by  thetn- 
t  their  dititiinjtivi?  jujintB  could  be  ascertained  or 

r,  iudeed,  be  a  diffidiilty  in  so  treating  them,  for 
(Oeertain  foi'  what  purpose  many  of  the  existing 
n  used,  and  whether  the  military,  the  domestic  or 
ttW  is  tlie  one  apparent. 

I^dly  true  of  the  pi-ehiatoric  population  that  tlieir 
t  social  life  was  frequently  nnited  with  their  mili- 
K'probablii  tliat  very  few  works  existed  among  them 
jttd  OXtilupively  fur  military  purposes.  The  defen- 
uabtedly  residences  for  the  whole  people,  as  well 
iljjit  is  not  kuowti  that  any  military  class  existed 
inJoh  oceiipied  any  strticture  separate  from  the 

Said,  loo,  that  there  is  another  difficulty  iu  clasaify- 
r^rncturea,  and  that  is,  that  no  specific  form  of 
I  ]mw  been  foil  lid.     If  the  domestic  and  re- 
>  people  had  arrived  at  that  stage  where 
tntrrou  themselvea  upon  the  architecture  and 
En  different  styles  of  building  in  the  different 
',  the  military  life  failed  thus  to  make  any 
;s. 
'heir  domestic  architecture  in  the  various 
■ '«(.«>Tered,  is  such  that  we  are  convinced 
ilding  were  peeidiar  to  certain  geo- 
■■<  different  races,  so  that  those  dif- 
'<i'ei!cnt  to  us  all  the  peculiarities 
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f*  THE  MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE   OF  THE   EMBLEMATIC 

MOUND  BUILDERS. 

BY     KEV.     STEPHEN     D.     PEET. 

The  defensive  works  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  this 
oountry  present  an  interesting  subject  for  study.  They  are 
fomid  in  nearly  every  locality  where  prehistoric  works  exist  at 
ill,  but  they  have  never  been  favored  with  a  separate  treatise, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  never  been  classified  by  thera- 
Bslves,  80  that  their  distinctive  points  could  be  ascertained  or 
deBcribed. 

There  may,  indeed,  be  a  diflBiculty  in  so  treating  them,  for 
H  18  often  uncertain  for  what  purpose  many  of  the  existing 
•tractures  were  used,  and  whether  the  military,  the  domestic  or 
Am  religious  use  is  the  one  apparent. 

It  18  undoubtedly  true  of  the  prehistoric  population  that  their 

lestic  and  social  life  was  frequently  united  with  their  mili- 

r,  and  it  is  probable  that  very  few  works  existed  amoug  them 

ich  were  used  exclusively  for  military  purposes.    The  defen- 

were  undoubtedly  residences  for  the  whole  people,  as  well 

defense,  for  it  is  not  known  that  any  military  class  existed 

them  which  occupied  any  structure  separate  from  the 

jwople. 

'  '&  may  be  said,  too,  that  there  is  another  difficulty  in  classify- 
iaiitt  the  military  structures,  and  that  is,  that  no  specific  form  of 
nulitaiy  architecture  has  been  found.  If  the  domestic  and  re- 
U^ouB  habits  of  the  people  had  arrived  at  that  stage  where 
they  had  begun  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  architecture  and 
BO  given  rise  to  the  different  styles  of  building  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  the  military  life  failed  thus  to  make  any 
such  distinctive  marks. 

The  perpetuity  of  their  domestic  architecture  in  the  various 
structures  which  are  discovered,  is  such  that  we  are  convinced 
that  certain  styles  of  building  were  peculiar  to  certain  geo- 
graphical sections  if  not  to  different  races,  so  that  these  dif- 
erent  geographical  districts  present  to  us  all  the  peculiarities 
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of  different  ordere  of  architecture.  For  instance,  the  civilized 
races  of  Mexico,  have  one  style  of  erecting  houses,  the  Pueblos 
of  Arizona  another,  the  Mound  Buildei's  another,  and  the  later 
tribes  of  Eed  Indians  still  another,  and  these  different  styles 
really  are  as  complete  orders  of  architecture,  with  their  marked 
characteristics,  as  were  the  different  orders  of  the  Doric,  lonicy 
Corinthian  or  Egyptian,  though  on  a  much  ruder  or  more  prim- 
itive pattern.  Whether  these  different  styles  would  have  be- 
come ethnic,  or  not,  they  were,  and  are,  peculiar  to  each  gec^ 
graphical  section,  and  are  as  distinctive  of  localities  as  were  the 
different  orders  of  ancient  architecture. 

But  this  classification  of  the  architecture  of  the  different  lo- 
calities is  based  mainly  on  the  domestic  structures  rather  than 
on  the  military.  If  there  was  any  distinction  in  the  military 
architecture  of  the  different  sections,  it  is  found  as  much  in  the 
material  which  was  used,  as  in  the  peculiar  finish  which  char- 
acterized all  the  works  in  common. 

We  certainly  cannot  predicate  of  the  works  of  any  localitv 
that  they  are  exclusively  military,  nor  of  another  that  theV 
were  exclusively  domestic,  but  the  style  of  the  douiestic  struc- 
tures differed,  apparently,  much  more  than  the  militarv.  Xo 
more  can  we  say  that  the  agricultural  class  dwelt  in  one  localitv 
and  the  hunter  class  in  another,  nor  even  that  the  village  life 
was  peculiar  to  one  section  and  not  to  another,  for  it  would  seem 
that  nearly  all  these  modes  of  life  appeared  in  succession  in 
each,  and  left  their  marks  in  the  varied  structures,  the  remains 
of  which  are  now  discovered. 

Whether  these  modes  of  life  and  style  of  architectui-e  can  be 
identified  with  the  different  races  which  overran  this  conntrv, 
and  whether  the  works  can  be  separated  and  distinguished  from 
one  another  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  nearly  all  modes  of  life  and 
all  stages  of  culture  have  left  their  traces  on  the  soil.  Still,  the 
works  which  most  prevail  are  those  which  are  peculiar  to  a 
peaceful  life,  and  scarcely  any  locality  or  even  any  stvle  of 
architecture  gives  token  of  an  exclusively  war-like  condition, 
though  the  Cliff  Dwellei's  of  Arizona  come  the  nearest  to  that 
state,  they  having  their  residences  in  the  sides  of  immense  cliffs, 
and  showing  by  their  very  style  and  place  of  building  that  they 
were  in  a  condition  of  danger  and  conflict,  rather  than  of  peace- 
ful employment.  In  fact  such  is  the  preponderance  of  the 
domestic  and  religious  life  that  the  military  purpose  is  neariy  \ 
always  mingled  with  the  residential,  and  sometimes  is  almoii.' 
lost  in  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  people. 

The  different  orders  of  architecture  was  often  expressive  of 
different  ethnic  traits,  yet  these  ethnic  traits  may  be  more  tf 
adaptation  of  the  m^des  of  life  to  the  geographical  snnoandi 
than  the   expression  of  any  radical  ethnic  differences.     ! 
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Mound  Builders  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  for  instano 
have  been  the  same  race  with  the  Pueblos,  or  ancient  \ 
dwellers  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  region,  and  they  the  sam 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  YucataD,  and 
Peru,  yet  their  geographical  surroundings  were  so  difPem 
possibly,  their  stages  of  culture  so  distinct,  that  even  their  d 
tic  architecture  had  characteristics  as  marked  as  if  it  bel 
to  different  races,  and  so,  for  the  purposes  of  claseificatioi 
as  distinct  as  if  it  were  founded  on  ethnic  traits. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  architecture  of  the  more  ai 
races  in  these  different  localities  is  more  distinctive  than  a 
the  later  tribes.  The  native  races  which  now  inhabi 
continent  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  < 
in  appearance  or  modes  of  life.  To  the  inexperienced  obi 
there  is  hardly  any  difference  among  them,  but  every  ow 
travels  through  the  various  portions  of  the  continent  is  it 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  among  the  ancient  works  tb 
ferences  are  very  great.  At  times  the  present  inhatHliiii 
found  occupying  the  ancient  seats,  and  inheriting  the  i| 
modes  of  life,  and  then  the  differences  between  the  nw 
perceptible;  but  in  such  cases  we  ascribe  the  differaic 
the  architecture  and  modes  of  life  more  to  the  influence  < 
ancient  inhabitants,  who  have  thus  transmitted  their  habit 
ideas,  than  to  any  present  race  qualities. 

There  are  localities  where  the  waves  of  population 
swept  over  the  land,  leaving  the  njark  of  their  sacceBsi 
their  habitations  or  their  mines,  but  in  such  cases  the  difi^ 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  structures  are  as  gn 
between  the  works  of  different  localities.  One  duty  i 
archfieologist  is  to  distinguish  between  these  different  wav< 
to  identify  the  works  of  the  successive  races.  Where  1 
done,  the  works  which  are  more  especially  those  of  the  a 
Mound  Builders  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  defensive  wc 
that  people  may  be  understood,  and  the  works  of  the  latai 
ans  can  be  distinguished  also. 

If,  for  instance,  there  are  among  the  structures  of  the  J 
Builders  of  Ohio  many  traces  of  the  works  of  the  later  Ii 
or,  if  among  the  works  in  Tennessee,  traces  exist  of  a  p 
tion  both  preceding  and  succeeding  the  time  of  the  J 
Builders,  then  the  works  of  the  one  class  should  not  b> 
founded  with  those  of  another. 

The  only  way  to  arrive  at  any  safe  conclusion  in  tint  3 
is  to  take  some  one  locality  and  study  all  the  wotka  ,€ 
locality,  and  so  discover  the  distinctive  points  in  the  we^^ 
of  each  race.     The  correlation  of  the  architeetnif 
it  is  especially  important  to  study,  for  by  this 
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be  ascertained  what  is  peculiar  to  one  and  what  to  another 
and  so  the  succession  of  races  may  be  ascertained. 

I.  But  in  reference  to  the  military  works,  it  may  first  be  proi 
able  for  us  to  study  the  architecture  of  the  different  geograpl 
ical  sections,  and  so  learn  what  style  is  peculiar  to  each.     If,  fc 
instance,  the  cliff  dwellers  have  one  kind  of  defense  and 
Mound  IBuilders  erf  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  red  In< 
another,  it  is  important  that  we  knew  the  distinctive  points 
each,  and  so,  in  studying  the  different  geographical  divisions, 
may  even  classify  the  military  works  of  each. 

1.  The  material  which  was  used  in  the  military  structures 
the  different  localities  may,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  be  regarded] 
as  definitive,  for  like  that  in  other  structures  it  seemed  to  haT»j 
been  peculiar  to  the  races,  as  well  as  to  the  localities.     This  m$r\ 
terial,  to  be  sure,  was  generally  that  which  the  region  moat] 
abundantly  afforded,  and  so  it  was  a  matter  of  convenience,  yet] 
the  Pueblos  almost  universally  used  adobe,  while  the  Cliff  Dwell- 
ers  employed   stone,   the    Mound    Builders   constructed  their  J 
defenses  of  earth,  and  the  red  Indians  their  stockades  of  wood, 
and  these  materials  may  be  regarded  as  distinctive  of  each  race, 
and  of  the  various  localities. 

2.  When  we  come,  however,  to  the  Mound  Builders  alone,  this 
test  will  not  apply,  and  we  have  to  look  for  further  tests,  and 
so  we  look  to  the  form,  as  well  as  to  the  material.  Now  the 
peculiarities  of  form  in  the  n  ilitarj'^  structures  are  diflScalt  to 
describe.  This  is  the  case  even  with  historic  races,  but  with 
the  prehistoric  it  is  still  more. 

There  is  an  endless  variety  to  these  forms,  and  especially 
among  the  different  geographical  sections.  This  variety  of  the 
military  architecture  is  noticeable  even  where  there  is  gre^ 
uniformity  in  the  domestic.  For  instance,  the  Pueblos  of  Ari- 
zona had  a  fixed  style  of  constructing  their  adobe  houses,  alwa)'B 
making  them  two  or  three  stories  in  height,  and  generally  around 
a  square,  and  each  containing  the  estufa,  or  sweat  house,  some- 
where in  connection  with  the  structure,  but  the  Cliff  Dwellers 
of  the  same  locality  constructed  their  defences  in  all  conceiva- 
ble shapes  and  forms,  and  in  various  places:  the  double-walled 
circular  tower,  the  square  stone  structure,  and  the  many-cham- 
bered dwelling  being  found  perched  on  top  of  the  lofty  heights, 
or  wedged  in  among  the  shelving  rocks,  or  hid  away  in  the  side 
of  the  high-walled  canon,  in  an  endless  variety. 

So,  too,  in  the  Ohio  valley  we  find  certain  structures  whidi 
have  a  stereotyped  form,  such  as  the  square  and  the  circle,  or 
the  sacred  enclosures,  or  the  truncated  pyramid,  and  chunky 
yards,  but  these  are  always  the  structures,  so  far  as  we  can  learn. 
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which  were  used  for  religious  or  for  civic  gatherings,  or  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  but  when  we  come  to  the  exchisively  defensive 
work,  we  find  that  each  structure  differs  according  to  the  locality, 
and  there  is  not  enough  uniformity  among  them  to  tell  the  age 
or  the  race  to  which  they  belonged.  At  times,  to  be  sure,  there 
is  a  difference  discernible  between  the  defensive  works  of  a 
locality,  the  massive  walls  of  one  structure,  and  deep  ditches 
with  their  sharply  defined  angles  and  elaborate  gate-ways,  con- 
trasting with  the  low,  gently  rounded  earth  walls  and  irregular 
circles  of  the  other,  showing  that  the  Mound  Builder  and  the 
Red  Indian  built  their  defenses  on  an  entirely  different  scale 
and  with  different  skill,  and  so  wo.  are  furnished  with  a  clue  to 
judge  as  to  the  tribe  or  race  which  built  the  separate  works. 

3,  So,  too,  we  may  judge  from  certain  other  indefinable  marks 
what  are  the  defenses  of  the  Mound  Builders.  The  character- 
istics always  being  the  massiveness,  the  finish  and  the  solidity 
with  which  they  are  erected,  and  so,  in  a  general  way,  we  may 
find  some  degree  of  uniformity  among  them.  The  resemblance 
between  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders  often  furnishes  also 
a  test  by  which  we  may  determine  whether  a  military  or  defen- 
sive work  belongs  to  them  or  some  other  people.  This  resem- 
blance may  not  always  be  described,  yet  within  certain  limits 
the  characteristics  will  distinguish  the  works  from  others. 

We  have  already  divided  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders 
into  four  or  five  distinct  classes:    the  Emblematic  Mounds  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Burial  Mounds  of  Illinois,  the  Sacred  Enclosures 
of   Ohio,  the  Military  Works  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Truncated 
Pyramids  of  Georgia  and  the  Gulf  States.     It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  basis  of  classification  in  these  cases  was  mainly  the  re- 
ligious design  apparent  in  the  works,  and  that  only  in  one  case 
is  the  military  mentioned.     It  should  be  said,  too,  that  the  class- 
ification would  have  been  just  as  complete  if  the  military  had 
been  left  out,  and  the  stone  cists  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri  had 
been  chosen  as  the  characteristic  of  the  fourth  class.     Yet,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  the 
nnilitary  and  the  other  works  of  each  of  these  localities,  so  that  we 
see    the  same  division    in   the  military  architecture  as   in  the 
other  works,  the  military   works  of  these  different  (classes  of 
jifound    Builders,  having  correlation  both  to  the  other   works 
of      the   several   localities    and   to   the    geographical    features 
of   the   country.     This  law  of  adaptation  has  not  always  been 
noticed,   and   hence  some  authors,   who   have  written    in  tell  i- 
trentljj    have  failed    to   discover    the   military   system   which 
existed    in    certain   localities.     For   instance,   the    Emblematic 
M^ound   Builders  of  Wisconsin  evidently  had  defenses  as  much 
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as  did  the  Mound  Builders  of  Ohio  or  of  Georgia,  yet  very  few 
have  ever  discovered  the  system  on  which  these  defenses  were 
constructed. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Lapham,  who  was  the  first  to  carry  out  any 
extensive  observations  among  the  emblematic  mounds,  thoogh 
in  a  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  in  his  volume  on 
the  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  has  mentioned  the  fact,  "that  it 
has  been  a  leading  object  to  ascertain  whether  any  order  or  sys- 
tem can  be  detected  in  the  arrangement  of  the  several  works," 
but  he  maintains,  in  another  place,  that  "the  result  shows  very 
clearly  that  no  order  or  system  was  adopted ;  indeed,  it  seems  as 
if  it  were  the  intention  of  the  builders  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  regularity. "  And,  again, "  in  this  connection, "  he  says, "  I  must 
remark  that  whatever  be  the  legitimate  inference  drawn  from 
similar  works  and  mounds,  in  other  places,  concerning  the  state 
of  civilization  attained  by  the  Mound  Builders,  the  evidence 
here  goes  to  prove  that  they  were  an  extremely  barbarous  peo- 
ple, in  no  respect  superior  to  that  of  the  savage  tribes  of  R^ 
Indians.     *     *     The  banks  of  rivers  appear  to  have  been  their 
favorite  locations,  and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  present 
Indians,  who  select  sites  commanding  a  view  of  the  country,  (so 
as  to  be  able  to  detect  the  approacn  of  an  enemy)  and  ne»r 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds.     They  appear  also  to  have  had  ^^ 
eye  to  the  beautifiu  as  well  as  the  useful  in  choosing  their 
places  of  abode." 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  description  of  any  military  syst^^^ 
given   by  him   is  where  he  mentions  the  fact  "that  it  oft^^ 
occurs  in  a  group  of  works,  that  one  mound  is  erected  on  tt»^^ 
highest  position,  from  the  top  of  which  the  whole  may  be  seeta- 
These  may  be  called  "observatories."     But  in  no  case  does  1^® 
allude  to  any  extensive  or  connected  military  system,  so  th^*^^ 
upon  the  whole,  our  conclusion  is,  that  notwithstanding  his  ^^' 
tensive  observation,  that  he  did  not  discover  the  fact  that  ar^J 
military  system  existed  among  them.    In  another  place,  in  speft- **" 
ing  of  the  works  near  Waukesha,  he  says:  "If  we  were  not  we?  1* 
acquainted  with  works  of  defense  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  whi^-" 
show  that  the  Mound  Builders  were  considerably  advanced  ^^ 
military  arts,  we  might  suppose  that  this  was  intended  foraru^J* 
fortification,  but  we  can  regard  it  as  merely  accidental,  and  not»^ 
signed  for  any  such  purpose."   He  thus  shows  that  his  concepti^ 
of  a  military  system  was  one  where  enclosures  and  walls  exiif*^^ 
and  where  the  means  for  defense  were  immediate  and  oonnerfi^"* 

In  fact,  one  would  judge  that  he  was  measuring  the  milft*^ 
works  of  the  Emblematic  Mound  Builders  by  the  standard  wl^^ 
the  Mound  Builders  of  Ohio  had  prescribed.  Now  this  il  ^^- 
very  point  which  we  desire  to  make,  that  is,  that  the  BjBtfl 
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defense  among  the  Emblematic  Mound  Builders  was  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  that  each  locality  presents,  even  in  their  mili- 
tary works,  characteristics  which  may  be  nearly  as  distinctive  as 
are  those  of  the  Mound  Builders  and  other  more  distant  works. 

11.  With  these  general  remarks,  then,  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  military  works  of  the  Emblematic  Mound  Builders,  and  to 
study  their  characteristics. 

1.  And  in  the  first  place  we  maintain  that  they  are  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  placed.     The 
State  of  Wisconsin,  as  is  well  known,  is  what  may  be  called  an 
open  country.     In  common  with  other  States  of  the  vicinity,  it 
is  largely  prairie.     It  is  a  state  remarkably  destitute  of  natural 
defences.     The  streams  and  lakes  are  lined  with  gently  rising 
declivities,  and  the  forests  which  cover  them  are  orten  so  scat- 
tering that  they  have  received  the  common  name  of  oak  open- 
ings, since  they  can  be  easily  traversed  by  persons  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  and  the  appearance  is  often  more  like  that  of  ancient 
orchards  than  a  forest.     Frequently  there  are  such  openings 
that  a  view  of  distant  hills  can  be  gained,  and  the  streams 
shimmer  in  the  sunlight  in  many  a  spot  along  their  courae.     In 
fact,  the  prospects  are  at  times  nearly  as  extensive  in  the  wooded 
districts  as  in  the  prairie.     Now  if  there  were  any  extensive 
system  of  defense  in  this  region,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  existed  among  bold  bluflFs  and  dense 
forests  of  other  regions.     There  are  localities  where  the  steep 
and  precipitous  heights  form  natural  defenses,  and  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  simple  wall  across  a  tongue  of  land,  or  a  circum- 
vallation  around  the  summit  of  some  lofty  bluff,  to  make  them 
safe.     In  an  open  country,  however,  such  a  system  would  be 
impossible,  and  hence  something  which  was  better  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  was  necessary.    The  method  employed 
by  the  later  Indians  of  building  stockades  might  possibly  have 
answered  for  defence,  but  the  evidences  are  that  the  Emblem- 
atic Mound  Builders  had  no  such  defenses,  for  with  them  it  was 
necessary  that  some  system  should  be  found  whicli  would  be 
defensive,  and  yet  not  confine  the  population  to  limited   and 
pent  up  places.     The  occupation  of  a  more  rugged  territory 
might  be  continued  in  a  time  of  war,  and  the  people  in  the  hour 
of  attack  could  resort  to  the  defenses  without  losing  their  usual 
liberty. 

In  such  places  the  mode  of  life  might  be  not  unlike  that 
>¥hich  exists  in  border  territory,  where  the  forts  serve  as  places 
of  refuge,  while  the  outlying  country  may  still  be  occupied  by 
^  people  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits. 

Among  the  cliff  dwellers  of  Arizona,  the  residence  was  prob- 
ably  the   defense,   and  it  is  possible  that   among  the  Mound 
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Builders  there  were  places  where  this  was  the  case,  as  the  de- 
fenses of  Ohio  and  other  States  would  admit  of  the  same  kbd 
of  life.  But  that  a  people  can  dwell  peaceably  in  an  open 
country,  and  be  comparatively  secure  without  any  such  system 
of  fortification,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Puebloe  to  this 
day  dwell  in  their  many-storied  houses,  and  have  no  other  stnu- 
tures  for  their  defense. 

Now  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  this 
State  of  Wisconsin  a  system  of  defense  which  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  surroundings,  and  which,  for  the  methods  of 
war  prevalent  among  the  rude  or  primitive  people,  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  one  possible.  As  we  have  studied  the  system,  die  won- 
der has  been  that  the  people  who  erected  these  works  were  ec 
skillful  in  employing  jueit  that  method  of  defense  which  would 
protect  an  open  country,  and  yet  not  involve  any  change  in  the 
mode  of  life,  or  require  the  outlay  of  any  more  labor  than 
could  be  bestowed. 

The  system  of  observatories  or  signal  stations  from  which  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  could  be  watched,  and  by  which  the 
people  could  be  alarmed  on  the  shortest  notice,  is  the  one  which 
is  indeed  well  adapted  to  a  country  like  this,  and  that  this  was 
the  prevalent  mode  of  defense  I  think  is  evident. 

2.  The  signal  system  among  the  Mound  Builders  has  been  ob- 
served by  others,  and  in  other  places.  Squier  and  Davi« 
remarked  many  years  ago  that  "there  seems  to  have  existed  a 
system  of  defences  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Susquehannah  in  New  York,  diagonally  across  the  country, 
through  central  and  northern  Ohio,  to  the  Wabash.  Within  this 
range  the  works  which  are  regarded  as  defensive,  are  largest 
and  most  numerous" — though  whether  this  would  indicate  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  system  of  signal  stations  is  a  question. 
Prof.  J.  T.  Short  thinks  these  works  were  the  defenses  of  the 
Mound  Builders  against  their  enemies  from  the  north,  but  the 
evidences  are  that  the  system  of  defense  by  signal  stations  over- 
ran these  limits,  and  extended  nearly  all  over  the  territory.  That 
author  speaks  of  the  mounds  which  served  as  outlooks  along 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  their  tributaries,  especially  on  the 
Muskingum,  Scioto,  Missouri,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  ^ 
lesser  streams,  and  says  "that  a  system  of  these  works  no  doubt 
formerly  existed  on  the  Great  Miami  river,  extending  Borth  , 
of  Dayton,  O.,  southwest  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  connected  with 
the  great  settlement  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati,  and  with  thehiy^ 
bluffs  on  the  Kentucky  shore.  The  monster  mound  at  MiiBU^ 
burgh,  ten  miles  south  of  Dayton,  formed  part  of  the  c4ii>- 
This  monster  mound  is  68  ft.  high  and  852  ft.  in  circnmforflM 
and  may  have  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  signal  slalkMiM. 
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the  base  of  a  email  edifice  devoted  to  astronomical  or  religioas 
purpoBes.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Mound  Builders,  when 
apprehensive  of  danger  from  their  enemies,  employed  a  system 
of  signal  telegraphs,  by  which  communication  was  had  through 
means  of  the  watch-fire,  or  torch.  Only  a  few  minutes  were 
necessary,  by  means  of  such  a  projected  system,  in  which  to 
transmit  a  signal  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles. "  It  should  be  said 
that  this  custom  of  alarming  a  country  by  signal  watch-fires  was 
very  common  among  the  primitive  people  of  all  lands.  The 
Scottish  tribes  or  Gaels  having  retained  it  even  to  historic  times. 

In  studying  the  works  at  Newark,  Ohio,  which,  in  some 
respects  are  the  most  remarkable  in  this  country,  the  author  of 
this  paper  has  noticed  that  the  choice  of  the  very  location  of 
these  works  was  on  account  of  its  natural  defense  by  means  of 
signal  stations.  The  valley  of  two  streams  here  makes  a  rich  level 
plain,  about  eight  miles  across,  around  which  are  situated  a 
series  of  high  hills,  or  headlands,  on  many  of  which  it  is  said 
that  mounds  are  still  observed.  The  stream  flowing  through  this 
valley,  and  the  rich  soil,  made  it  a  favorable  place  for  resi- 
dence and  the  extensive  works  show  how  populous  it  once 
was,  yet  the  most  noticeable  thing  was  that  it  was  so  abundantly 
secure  from  attack.  These  complicated  works  consist  of 
squares  and  circles  in  various  points  of  the  plain,  which  were 
connected  with  parallel  walls,  and  these  with  one  another,  and 
these  in  turn  with  the  river,  the  whole  forming  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  ,works  which  might  have  been  used  for  either  civil  or 
religious  purposes,  but  on  every  hill  top  surrounding,  the  mounds 
of  observation  lifted  up  their  silent  forms  capable  of  giving,  by 
the  lighted  fire,  the  alarm  to  the  ivhole  extensive  settlement  at  a 
moment's  warning. 

In  the  celebrated  works  at  Circleville,  no  such  system  of  nat- 
ural defense  exists,  but  even  there  the  author  discovered  that 
on  a  hill  top,  called  Look-out  Mountain,  distant  twelve  miles 
down  the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  a  signal  mound  existed,  and  the 
probability  is,  that  the  very  mound  which  once  lifted  up  its 
head  ^^  feet  above  the  plain  was,  with  its  immense  square  and 
circle,  also  used  as  a  corresponding  observatory,  which  should 
command  the  distant  prospect  across  the  extensive  valley  to  the 
mound  bevond,  as  well  as  the  nearer  view  of  the  works  sur- 
rounding. 

It  has  been  observed  also  that  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  there  is  a 
series  of  mounds  stretching  along  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines 
river  which  serves  all  the  purpose  of  observatories,  or  signal 
stations,  and  the  same  circumstance  has  been  noticed  in  other 
States.  Mr.  C.  C.  Jones  mentions  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  there  are  high  pyramid  mounds,  which  answer  the  pur- 
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poee  of  observatories,  the  coinmanding  proBpeut  from  their 
summit  giving  rise  at  once  to  the  idea  that  they  were  biiilt  for 
this  purpose.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  also  maintains  that 
even  the  forts  of  the  ancient  Eriea  were  frequently  made  to 
answer  to  one  another,  a  series  of  these,  giving  the  control  of 
the  whole  river  valley. 

Now,  that  such  a  system  existed  in  this  State  cannot  be 
doubted;  we  have  studied  the  works  and  found  the  system  very 
prevalent,  even  in  the  works  at  Aztalan,  whichare  so  well-known. 
There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  topographical  surround- 
ings of  this  remarkable  work,  and  those  at  Newark,  Ohio,  and 
the  same  system  of  defense  is  observable  in  both  localities. 
Though  the  land  is  more  broken  immediately  surrounding  the 
works  at  Aztlan  than  at  Newark,  yet  the  same  ampltheatre 
of  hills  skirt  the  horizon  iu  the  distance,  and  the  same  guarding 
of  every  approach  by  mounds  of  observation  is  apparent.  The 
mounds  in  either  corner  of  the  great  enclosure  command  the 
view  of  the  bend  of  the  river  in  either  direction,  both  above  and 
below,  but  they  also  respond  to  other  mounds  in  the  distance, 
which,  in  turn,  command  a  view  of  other  bends  in  the  streani, 
BO  that  by  this  most  striking  system  of  defense,  iio  foe  could 
approach  by  land  or  water  without  being  observed. 

The  same  fact  has  been  observed  at  Beloit,  near  the  State 
line.   Here  is  a  strip  or  tongue  of  high  land  situated  between  two 
rivers,  the  Itack  Iliver  and  the  Turtle  Creek,  with  their  valleys  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  beyond  the  land  gently  rises  uutiUtbe  hori- 
zon is  skirted  by  a  series  of  low  hills,  the  outlines  of  which  Wu. . 
clearly  drawn  against  the  sky.     The  land  itself  is  mainlT  ** 
open  prairie,  and  from  various  points,  especially  on  the 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  river,  the  views  are  oxtensiv 
very  beautiful.     The  city  is  situated  at  the  point  of  the  __„— - — 
partly  in  the  valley  below   and   on  the  hill,  and   the  c    ^-tffl 
grounds  are  located  just  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overliKikir  ^^^r 
valley  of  the  river  and  the  city  itself.  ^~     tt 

From  the  college  grounds  the  view  is  so  attractive  that  <-<  ^" 
ways  have  been  laid  out  across  the  campus,  and  it  is  the  ha^,,— -— ^ 
the  citizens  to  drive  with  their  carriages  to  the  point.-;  i*^ 
views  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country  can  be  gaiiifd.       ^^ 
locality  is  indeed  one  where  the  system  of  lookout  iiKiunij^P'l' 
observatories  might  be  expected  to  have  been  estab  I  Jsiied^  rflltf 
the  number  of  mounds  in  every  direction  show  how  wel '  LLTil 
ancient  inhabitants  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  thu  ^\\rr(.^P 
ings.     The  views  so  answer  to  one  another  from  point  to  ]      ^J 
of  the  winding  river,  and  extend  from  bluff  to  bluff,  nr  )    ^H 
the  various  points  on  the  level  plain  to  the  surrounding 
the  distance,  that  every  advantage  is  given  for  a  most  e 
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eeriee  of  obeervations.  Indeed  the  view  at  present  takes  in  the 
villages  and  cities  surrounding  for  six  and  twelve  miles  away, 
and  the  farm  houses  are  visible  along  the  river  bluffs  in  every 
direction. 

Thus  the  same  phenomenon  is  presented  here  which  was  ob- 
served in  so  many  other  places,  a  location  favorable  for  the  plac- 
ing of  observatories  in  various  directions  is  given,  and  we  find 
that  in  these  very  localities  the  silent  sentinels  were  placed,  and 
are  still  remaining  in  the  lookout  mounds,  which  rise  upon  every 
bluff  and  hill,  and  answer  so  to  one  another  across  the  valleys. 
The  same  system  has  been  not  only  observed  in  this  locality 
but  at  Eockton,  four  miles  below,  where  the  emblematic  mounds 
are  located,  at  the  end  of  the  various  bends  of  the  river,  or  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  the  Rock  and  the  Pecatonica 
rivers,  also  at  Lake  Koshkonong,  where  the  observatories  are 
placed  on  the  heights  in  various  directions,  and  at  the  very 
point  where  the  outlet  gives  a  view  of  the  river  below  and  of 
the  lake  above,  and  at  many  other  places. 

Now  it  may  seem  strange  that  these  points  were  so  occupied 
by  the  Mound  Builders,  but  they  were  a  wonderfully  observing 
people.  The  choicest  localities  were  in  all  cases  selected  by 
them  as  the  sites  for  their  villages,  and  as  the  places  where  they 
erected  their  mysterious  structures.  Their  works  are  scattered 
over  all  the  land,  often  in  just  those  places  which  the  white 
man  regards  as  best,  and  the  most  charming  spots  are  localities 
where  their  mounds  are  discovered,  but  the  prominent  points  all 
over  the  land  are  especially  marked  by  their  observatories  or 
their  signal  towers,  making  an  almost  universal  network  of  look- 
out mounds  or  sentinel  points. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  the  conclusion  that  in  this  region  the 

^  method  of  defense  was  one  whi^h  depended  almost  entirely  on 
the  location  of  signal  stations,  and  that  the  system  of  defense 
by  enclosures  and  connected  walls,  or  by  fortified  places,  did 
not,  with  very  few  exceptions,  exist  in  this  State.  Correlated  to 
the  geographical  surroundings,  it  was  one  which  was  peculiarly 

^  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances.    Their  military  architecture, 

>  then,  if  architecture  it  can  be  called,  consisted  in  thus  studying 
the  topography  of  the  land,  and  locating  their  mounds  of  obser- 

.  vation  on  every  point,  and  so  defending  themselves  by  the  sys- 

,  tern  of  alarm  rather  than  of  defense. 

3,  There  is,  however,  one  other  feature  in  the  military  or  defen- 

.  five  system  of  the  State,  to  which  we  would  call  especial  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  the  combination  of  the  religious  element  with 
ihiB  one  of  sentinel  stations.  We  take  the  ground  that  all  the 
works  of  the  Mound  Builders  were  correlated  to  their  internal 
osrganism,  or  modes  of  life,  as  well  as  to  their  geographical  sur- 
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roiindings,  and  that  the  various  works  indicate  the  respective 
systems  of  organization  which  existed,  and  thus  the  civil  and 
religious  customs  of  the  people  can  be  discovered.  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  Emblematic  Mound  Builders  had  amon^ 
themselves  a  system  of  tribal  organization,  which  exhibited  itseu 
in  certain  tribal  signs  or  totems,  and  that  the  Emblematic 
Mounds  are,  in  part,  at  least,  the  embodiment  of  these  totems. 
The  point  at  which  we  now  arrive  is,  that  some  of  these  totems 
were  regarded  as  guardian  divinities,  and  that  the  mounds  ex- 
press this  fact  in  their  form  and  arrangement,  and  it  is  to  this 
point  that  we  call  especial  attention.  The  title,  military  archi- 
tecture, hardly  expresses  this  thought,  and  yet  it  is  to  the  fact 
that  so  peculiar  a  charm  was  imparted  to  the  shape  and  form  of 
a  mound  which  embodied  the  totem  or  ruling  spirit  of  the  sepa- 
rate tribes,  that  it  in  itself  constituted  a  system  of  defense.  This 
thought  has  been  impressed  upon  the  author  after  long  and 
faithful  study  of  certain  works,  and,  therefore,  these  works  are 
taken  as  an  illustration.  The  works  at  Beloit  have  already  been 
described  in  a  general  way,  and  we  need  not  again  speak  of  the 
locality,  or  even  dwell  upon  their  being  defensive  in  their  nature. 
But  what  we  want  to  state  is  that  this  system  of  observatories 
is  here  most  clearly  combined  with  the  emblematic  characters, 
and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  significance  is  to  be  discovered 
in  the  form,  as  well  as  in  the  location  of  these  mounds.  So  far 
from  being  accidental,  and  merely  the  result  of  a  freak  of 
fancy,  we  have  discovered  that  every  spot  was  studied  and  every 
form  was  designed,  and  that  a  most  striking  system  of  defense 
by  totem  signs,  as  well  as  by  observatories,  are  here  discovered. 

One  thing  is  remarkable,  that  an  unusual  number  of  the  em- 
blematic forms  are  found  in  this  vicinity.  Although  the  groups 
are  not  so  large,  or  the  effigies  so  varied  as  in  many  other  places, 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  side  of  some  of  the  lakes,  yet  the  groups 
are  nearer  together  and  answer  to  one  another  with  shorter  views 
or  prospects.  In  fact,  the  locality  requires  this.  While  the 
views  are  so  extensive,  and  command  so  wide  a  region,  yet  the 
nearer  view  of  bluff  and  valley  would  require  that  nearly  every 
bend  and  bluff  should  be  surmounted  by  its  observatory  or  sen- 
tinel. Thus  the  scene  is  haunted  by  the  presence  of  these 
strange  shapes,  and  though  so  beautiful  and  peaceful,  it  can 
hardly  hide  from  us  the  evidence  that  the  region  was  once  in- 
habited by  a  strangely-superstitious  people,  and  that  they 
expected  their  divinities  to  protect  their  homes. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  this  particular  locality  the 
turtle  is  the  tribal  sign,  or  totem,  and  that,  with  all  the  vaiietv 
of  the  mounds  in  the  vicinity,  this  typical  form  waa  alw 
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present.  Whatever  other  animal  forms  might  be  found,  this 
was  always  located  in  the  most  prominent  point,  and  often  in  an 
isolated  position  remote  from  the  rest. 

Though  certain  other  effigies  are  often  repeated,  none  is  al- 
ways present  except  the  turtle.  But  the  point  which  we  make 
is  that  this  turtle  effigy,  being  always  present,  and  always  occu- 
pying not  only  a  prominent  point,  but  always  a  point  of  outlook, 
or  observatory,  gives  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  turtle  was  the 
guardian  divinity  of  this  region,  and  that  they  expected  their 
divinities  to  protect  their  homes. 

As  we  go  from  group  to  group  we  find  this  emphatically 
true.  In  looking  over  the  map  which  has  been  drawn,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  there  are  at  least  five  different  groups,  situated 
at  various  points  along  the  bluffs  which  line  both  the  streams. 
It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  at  times  two  separate  clusters  ap- 
pear, and  that  those  on  the  bluff  overlook  a  cluster  in  the  valley, 
and  at  the  same  time  command  a  view  of  different  bends  of  the 
river  both  above  and  below.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  this 
position,  thus  separate  and  above  the  others,  give  to  the  mounds 
upon  the  hill  the  air  of  command  as  well  as  of  defense,  and 
that  the  long,  tapering  mounds  of  the  groups  either  occupy  a 
position  at  either  extremity  of  the  group,  or  are  pointed  toward 
the  hill,  as  if  to  form  a  wall  of  approach  to  those  upon  the 
summit. 
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Henderson    Mound 


Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  mound  which  always  occupies 
the  position  of  a  sentinel  upon  the  highest  point,  and  which,  it 
the  same  time,  is  isolated  from  the  rest,  as  if  a  tribal  divinilhry 
or  chief,  or  one  in  command,  is  always  a  turtle  mound.  Thk  M 
the  case  with  the  group  which  lies  farthest  north  on  the  hm 
a  group  which  may  be  called,  from  the  name  of  the  aw 
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Peck*B  Moands.  Here  there  are  three  chisters  of  mounda — two 
closterB  on  the  bill  in  poeitions  commanding  views  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  another  consisting  of  two  series  of  tapering 
tnonncU,  and  a  number  of  other  mounds,  among  which  are  the 
buffalo,  the  hawk,  and  a  composite  mound  in  the  vallej  below. 
NoTF  what  is  remarkable  is  that  the  clusters  upon  the  hill  are 
botb  Gompoeed  exclusively  of  turtle  mounds,  and  that  these 
turtles  are  in  a  most  commanding  position,  both  se  regards  the 
sroap  below,  and  the  surrouuding  region.  The  same  is  true 
also  of  the  solitary  mound  which  marks  the  spur  of  land  which 
^oots  ont  between  two  gorges  in  the  bluS,  and  so  forms  a  plat- 
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form  for  the  conBtraction  of  the  mound.  The  shape  wliidi  *' 
presents  its  outlines  on  this  spot,  making  a  most  atnking  om*" 
ment  to  the  landscape,  is  the  turtle,  this  time  a  monater  Bh»I* 

So,  too,  of  the  group  which  is  designated  by  the  name  w 
"Dugway  Mounds,  stretched  only  a  mile  from  this  city  noiw- 
This  group  overlooks  »  valley  opposite,  and  at  the  same  tiD* 
commands  a  view  of  a  bend  in  the  river  to  the  sonth,  but  it  *i^ 
be  noticed  that  the  prominent  form  is  here — the  turtle—**' 
again  is  the  principal  mound,  though  this  time  situated  cloMi? 
to  the  others,  and  surrounded  by  the  group,  rather  commiuidu'? 
At  a  distance. 

Again,  as  we  examine  the  group  situated  on  the  wH^P 
grounds,  we  find  that  while  the  group  itself  is  composed  entiW 
of  common,  oval  mounds,  without  emblematic  form,  yet  •* 
the  mound  which  stands  sepamted  from  the  rest,  situated  oP  ^ 
brow  of  the  bluff  and  overlooking  the  valley  below  and  ■• 
bend  of  the  river,  is  also  a  turtle  mound,  and  that  its  poMtiW_^n 
again  the  isolated  one  of  a  tribal  divinity,  and  the  coma  ' 
one  of  a  signal  outlook. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  this  turtle  mound  is  isolated  from  the 
group,  while  tapering  mounds  limit  the  group  both  east  and 
^weet.  It  is  said  also  that  there  were  formerly  mounds  below 
the  bluff,  near  the  water's  edge,  which  answered  to  the  opening 
in  the  parallel  lines  of  the  tapering  mounds,  and  that  these  also 
were  in  the  turtle  shape. 

A  mile  and  a  half  south  of  this  group,  apross  the  valley  of  the 
Turtle  Creek,  and  below  the  State  line,  there  is  a  gravel  knoll 
which  forms  an  isolated  spot  from  which  an  extensive  view  is 
gained.  On  this  knoll  three  mounds  are  found,  but  the  mound 
which  is  most  prominent,  and  which  answers  to  the  one  on  the 
college  bluff,  is  also  a  turtle,  accompanied  by  two  birds  in  line. 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  east  and  wander  along  the  bluff,  we 
find  that  the  group  which  once  stood  near  the  old  stone  mill,  but 
which  has  now  nearly  disappeared,  responds  to  one  just  opposite, 
on  the  bluff  near  the  state  line,  a  half  mile  to  the  east,  but  the 
mound  which  stands  out  the  most  prominent  is  the  Turtle.  So, 
too,  in  this  group  on  the  state  line,  we  find  that  the  mound  which 
stands  on  the  very  brow  of  the  bluff,  in  a  commanding  position, 
is  also  a  turtle,  and  on  looking  at  the  topography  we  find  that 
this  mound  commands  a  view  of  the  group  on  the  gravel  knolV 
down  the  valley  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west,  the  turtle  here 
answering  to  the  turtle  there.  If  we  turn  east  again,  and  wan- 
der alonff  the  brow  of  the  bluff,  we  find  a  series  of  mounds  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  each  one  with  its  own  particular  view^ 
or  prospect,  but  the  mound  which  stands  out  on  the  very  extreme 
point  of  land,  and  which  best  commands  a  view  of  the  valley 
in  both  directions,  and  of  the  opposite  bluffs,  is  a  monster  turtle, 
once  standing  out  in  bold  outline  on  the  summit,  but  now  de- 
stroyed by  the  railroad  cut  which  has  penetrated  the  hill. 

If  we  turn  back  and  follow  north  and  west,  and  approach  the 
group  which  is  called  the  Turtle  Bluff  Mounds,  we  find  among 
a  large  and  varied  mass  of  animal  mounds,  the  turtle  again  in 
the  most  prominent  position,  and  at  just  the  point  where  the 
valley  is  guarded,  and  where,  too,  the  outlook  is  across  the 
stream  and  up  a  valley  directly  opposite.  In  this  case  the  re- 
moval of  the  mound  only  a  few  feet  would  destroy  the  pros- 
pect, but,  located  at  the  precise  spot,  the  beacoti  lighted  on  its 
summit  might  be  seen  both  east  and  north,  and  with  not  even  a 
tree  or  shrub  to  prevent  the  glare  of  its  light  being  seen  for 
many  a  mile  either  way. 

The  isolation  of  this  mound  among  so  large  a  group,  where 
animals  of  every  conceivable  form  and  kind,  and  its  location  in 
just  this  spot,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  points  in  all  the  work 
of  the  Mound  Builders'  designing,  and  in  itself  is  suggestive 
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of  a  divinity  regning  supremely,  and  above  all  the  surround- 
ing region,  while  herds  and  flocks  of  other  creatures  watch  its 
position  on  every  side. 

Among  this  group  there  are  other  animals  more  expressive  io 
their  attitude  and  more  striking  in  their  forms.  Another  turtle 
is  also  located  on  the  terrace  below,  over  the  water's  edge,  but 
none  so  suggests  the  thought  of  the  guardian  spirit  as  does  this. 
Another  group  also,  a  mile  or  more  toward  the  north  and  east, 
up  the  valley,  contains  other  turtles  in  like  prominent  positions, 
and  with  a  similar  outlook,  in  fact  responding  to  this  group  at 
this  point. 

Thus  do  we  find  that  the  different  groups  not  only  responded 
to  one  another,  but  that  the  mounds  that  conmianded  the  best 
view,  and  were  evidently  the  signal  mounds  of  all  the  group, 
are  here  the  turtle  mounds,  the  very  mounds  which  represented 
the  clan  or  tribal  totem  of  this  vicinity. 

Whether  this  same  fact  exists  elsewhere  we  cannot  say,  but 
it  is  a  point  worthy  of  consideration,  for  if  it  shall  prove  true 
that  the  sentinel  mounds  are  generally  the  tribe  emblem,  then 
we  may  conclude  that  this  was  one  element  in  their  system  of 
defense,  the  tribal  emblem  being  incorporated  into  their  military 
architecture  as  a  kind  of  religious  symbol,  which  had  a  cbarni 
and  a  protective  power  in  its  very  form  and  shape. 

This  is,  indeed,  an  important  point  to  decide,  for  if  tuteta^ 
divinities  and  tribal  emblems  are  thus  represented  in  these  stm^' 
tural  mounds,  then  there  is  far  more  significance  to  the  syst^^ 
than  we  have  supposed. 

The  military  architecture  of  the  Emblematic  Mound  Build^^ 
will  be  so  far  distinctive,  having  the  same  elements  that  tb^^ 
social  organization  possessed,  but  destitute  of  the  more  P^^ 
fected  forms  of  defense  which  are  found  among  the  MotJ^ 
Builders'  works  elsewhere. 

The  importance  of  the  point  does  not,  however,  end  h^^z' 
There  may  be  symbols  among  the  prehistoric  works  of  tt^^^ 
country  which  have  not  been  recognized  heretofore,  and  th^"^ 
symbols  may  have  a  similar  protective  power.  Whether  ^^^ 
study  the  strange  earthworks  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  vall^^ 
or  the  peculiar  ornamentation  of  the  palaces  of  Mexico,  we  fin'^ 
those  forms  which  have  hitherto  baffled  our  study.  The  vps0^^ 
bolic  art  may  have,  however,  been  embodied  in  its  most  pnmi-^ 
tive  form  here  among  these  effigies  and  in  Mexico  be  onty  a 
more  complete  development  of  the  same  mvstic  elementi  tho 
religious  conception  of  the  strange  people  of  America  almgt 
being  the  chief  feature  of  their  character,  and  the  reli^^ 
symbol  being  the  chief  thing  in  their  architecture. 
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Another  reason  why  this  element  in  the  military  and  reli- 
gions system  of  the  Mound  Builders  is  so  important,  is,  that  it 
also  shows  that  the  idea  of  tutelar  divinities,  so  prevalent  in 
Oriental  and  ancient  races,  is  much  more  wide-spread  than  has 
heretofore  been  supposed.  In  fact,  we  may  suppose  the  idea  to  be 
one  of  those  natural  conceptions  which,  at  certain  stages  of  soci- 
ety, always  develop  themselves,  and  so  whether  they  embody 
themselves  in  the  idols  of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  India  or  in  the 
mounds  of  America,  they  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  an 
universal  element  in  human  nature. 

The  poetry  of  Homer  has  celebrated  the  prowess  of  the  gods 
of  Olympus  and  of  Ilium;  the  inscriptions  on  the  Pyramids 
have  made  known  the  symbols  of  gods  of  the  Nile ;  the  sacred 
books  of  the  East  have  given  hints  of  the  national  and  guardian 
divinities  of  India  and  the  orients;  but  there  are  poetical  rec- 
ords in  the  mounds,  hieroglyphics  in  these  monuments,  and 
sacred  books  in  this  land  or  the  west  which  as  clearly  mcke 
known  the  same  universal  and  wide-spread  belief.  Thus  we  find 
the  architecture  replete  with  instruction  and  suggestion,  the 
Mound  Builders'  works  being  the  monuments  of  the  earliest 
stages  of  society,  and  the  emblematic  mounds  especially  being 
the  tokens  of  the  most  primitive  elements  in  human  nature.  At 
least  we  may  regara  the  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  the  Tutelar 
Divinities  in  the  lands  of  the  east,  and  of  the  Emblematic 
Mounds  in  the  west,  as  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  in  all 
the  range  of  cither  historic  or  prehistoric  science. 


A   SHAKSPEARE   AMONG   THE   INDIANS   EARLY   IN  THE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WEST. 


BY  PROF.  JAMES  D.  BUTLER,  LL.D. 

The  first  American  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  printed  in 
1795.  It  was  published  in  Philadelphia.  There  was  probably 
no  copy  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College,  which  was  burnt 
January  24,  1764,  but  in  the  course  of  that  year  a  copy  was 
presented  by  an  English  benefactor,  Thomas  HoUis.     Before  his 

Present  arrived,  however,  a  Shakspeare  had  turned  up  in  the  far 
Test — much  nearer   to   Chicago,   if  not   to   Omaha,  than   to 
Cambridge. 

Its  discovery  I  find  related  in  a  book  so  rare  that  the  copy  in 
the  library  of  L.  C.  Draper,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  is  probably  the 
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only  perfect  specimen  now  extant  in  America.  It  is  a  volume 
so  rare  that  it  was  not  espied  till  the  end  of  thirty  years  watch- 
ing. This  work,  "Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  by  Captain 
Thomas  Morris,  London,  1791,  relates  the  author's  adventures 
when  he  had  volunteered  to  risk  himself  among  the  savage  tribes 
who  had  long  been  French  allies,  for  persuading  them  to  trans- 
fer their  allegiance  to  the  British,  to  whom  France  had  yielded 
the  country.  He  set  out  August  26,  1764,  from  Cedar  Point, 
near  the  southwest  comer  of  Lake  Erie,  eighteen  leagues  from 
Detroit,  purposing  to  traverse  the  region  that  is  now  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  and  on  to  New  Orleans. 

Five  days  after  starting,  he  relates  that  at  an  Indian  council 
of  Pontiac's  tribes,  near  the  Swifts,  as  he  calls  the  Maumee 
rapids,  "an  Indian,  styled  the  Little  Chief,  presented  me  with  a 
volume  of  Shakspeare — a  singular  gift  from  a  savage.  H^j 
however,  begged  a  little  gunpowder  in  return,  a  commodity  to 
him  much  more  precious  than  diamonds."  A  week  afterward 
that  book  saved  Morris's  life.  His  escort  of  French  and  Indiaus, 
having  landed  from  the  Maumee,  were  assailed  by  a  whole 
tribe,  who  were  lying  in  wait  to  kill  the  Englishman,  and  would 
have  been  overpowered  had  he  been  among  them ;  but  he  says : 
"  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  stayed  in  the  canoe  reading  the 
tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  the  volume  which  Little 
Chief  had  given  me,  and  had  pushed  the  canoe  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river." 

The  mission  of  Morris  proved  a  failure.     After  penetrating 
the  country  somewhat  further,  he  was  so  maltreated  and  thre*^ 
ened  that  he  fled  for  his  life  to  Detroit,  which  he  reach^ 
twenty-three  days  after  he  began  his  expedition.     But  before 
taking  to  flight,  he  tells  us,  "  I  left  my  money  and  baggage  wi^ 
one  Capucin,  a  Frenchman."     This  leaving  was  in  the  camp  ^^ 
a  tribe  who  soon  made  their  submission  to  the  British,  and  ^ 
stored,  as  there  is  evidence,  whatever  Morris  had  left  in  the^ 
charge.     So,  while  he  lost  his  political  end,  he  probably  sav^ 
his  Shakspeare.  . 

That  volume  had  perhaps  come  into  the  Indians'  hands    ^ 
Braddock's  defeat,  nine  years  before ;    for  Morris  obtained    J^ 


near  the  same  place  and  from  the  same  tribe  where  he  »--  * 
Braddock's  white  horse,  which  had  been  the  spoil  of  one  ^^ 
them.  ^ 

He  viewed  the  book  as  a  God-send,  for  he  was  a  dramit^ 
enthusiast,  and  twenty-seven  years  after  he  wrote  that  "no 
ure  the  world  had  ever  afforded  him — ^unless,  perhaps,  oi^ 
that  of  an  analagous  nature — was  equal  to  that  of  reading 
peare  at  a  foot  of  a  waterfall  in  the  American  deiart.'' 
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It  ifl  hard  to  believe  that  he  did  not  carry  this  finding  over 
the  Atlantic  when  he  returned  home  with  his  regiment  in  1768, 
or  that  he  did  not  treasure  it  carefully  and  bequeath  it  as  a  rich 
legacy  to  his  children. 

He  published  six  works  between  the  years  1786  and  1802,  in 
some  of  which  there  may  be  a  further  account  of  his  Shaks- 
pearian  treasure-trove.  Unfortunately  thej^  are  not  to  be  con- 
sulted this  side  of  the  British  museum.  The  original  of  this 
journal  is  deposited  in  the  London  record  oflSce.  His  printed 
copy  was  made  to  be  presented  to  George  III.,  whose  sole 
recorded  saying  about  Shakspeare  is,  "Was  there  ever  snch 
stuff? "  However  much  exultation  over  the  Shakspearian  find 
there  may  have  been  in  the  original  manuscript,  it  would  all 
have  been  struck  out  from  a  petition  to  the  Georgian  majesty 
on  the  same  principle  that  Shakspeare  never  mentioned  tobacco 
in  dramas  intended  to  please  the  monarch  who  had  written  a 
counterblast  against  it. 

The  farthest  point  inland  reached  by  Captain  Morris  was  the 

Miami  village,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Fort  Wayne, 

and  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee ; 

indeed,  where  that  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  St. 

Mary  and  St.  Joseph.     Here  he  was  stripped,  bound  to  a  stake, 

and  would  have  been  burned  but  for  the  magnanimity  or  caprice 

of  one  young  brave.     When  rescued  he  did  not  at  once  take  to 

flight.     On  the  11th  of  September,  however,  having  assurance 

that  if  he  delayed  longer  he  must  die,  he  started  the  same  day 

^or  Detroit.     The  distance  thither  was  reckoned  one  hundred 

«uid  fifty  miles  by  the  shortest  road. 

The  route  lay  along  the  north  or  left  bank  of  the  Maumee 

Hiver  for  a  long  distance,  but  Morris,  on  the  third  day  of  his 

:Knarch,  quitted  the  river  and  struck  into  the  woods,  partly  in 

order  not  to  pass  through  the  village  of  the  Ottawas,  and  partly 

in  the  hope  of  dodging  Miamis  who  might  be  in  pursuit  of  him. 

3ut  before  this  change  in  his  course  he  had  met  an  Indian 

Avoman  whom  he  ascertained  to  be  the  wife  of  the  donor  of  his 

Shakspeare,  though  she  took  Morris  for  a  Frenchman,  as  he 

lx)th  spoke  French  and  was  dressed  like  the  Canadian  French. 

When  Morris  announced  his   resolution  to  leave  the  river, 

most  of  his  escort  of  friendly  Indians,  so-called,  deserted  him, 

^ad  only  four  left  the  beaten  path  with  him.      His  journal, 

i^ritten  in  part  by  the  light  of  his  lamp,  will  be  published  in  a 

forthcoming  work  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Draper,  and  will  enable  those 

familiar  with  the  topography  between  the  Maumee  and  Detroit 

to  trace  his  course  and  to  travel  in  his  track. 

Here  are  a  few  of  his  many  notes: 
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Sept.  13th — Left  the  river  at  noon;    from  12  to  2  o'clock 
traveled  northeast,  and  then  north  till  5  o'clock. 

Sept.  14th — ^Marched  north-northeast,  and  at  3  P.  M.  reached 
swamps— dried  up,  as  the  season  was  dry. 

Sept.  15th — Swamps  up  to  1.30  P.  M.,  but  no  water. 

Sept.  16th — Direction  north,  then  east-northeast ;  rolling  prai- 
rie; timber  on  every  swell;  Pottawattamie  village. 

Sept.  17th — Took  upper  road,  and  so  found  the  river  fordable, 
and  arrived  in  Detroit. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Capt.  Morris,  his  wood-wander- 
ings during  these  seven  days  added  about  ninety  miles  to  hiB 
journey,  and  thus  that  each  day's  march  amounted  to  fonr  and 
thirty  miles.  His  narrative,  of  perhaps  the  earliest  white  man's 
trail  from  Ft.  Wayne  to  Detroit,  will  always  be  of  interest  to  tlie 
myriads  who  now  fill  the  region  which  he  saw  without  inhat- 
itants. 

The  Shakspearian  finding  I  have  described  has  a  special 
charm  for  antiquarians,  as  an  illustration  that  diamonds  ».re 
found  in  dark  places.  Such  instances  of  luck  are  donblj 
surprising  when  occurring  in  the  New  World,  and  that  in  ^^ 
newer  portion,  as  well  as  near  our  own  field  of  observation. 
They  stimulate  and  encourage  research;  showing  that  the  unex- 
pected has  happened,  they  quicken  faith  that  they  will  happ^^ 
again,  and  that  the  best  bonanzas  may  not  be  yet  unearthed. 
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THE   PYRAMIDAL  TEMPLE. 

BY    REV.    O.    D.    MILLER. 

A  critical  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  regards  the  origin 
of  the  TempUy  would  require  the  space  of  a  series  of  articles; 
but  it  will  be  an  important  contribution  to  this  subject  if  we 
trace  the  origin  of  the  Pyramidal  Temple^  which  we  shall 
attempt  to  do  in  the  present  article.  M.  Fr.  Lenormant's  ability 
to  seize  upon  and  to  state  a  great  truth,  oftentimes,  where  only 
those  the  most  familiar  with  the  subject  would  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate it,  was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  the  subjoined 
statement: 

"The  Pyramidal  Temple  of  the  Chaldseans  was  as  an  imita- 
tion, an  artificial  reproduction  of  the  mythical  *  Mountain  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  Stars,'  the  Har-Moed  of  Isaiah  (xiv:13, 14), 
which  sacred  tradition  placed  in  the  north,  and  of  which  there 
is  yet  question  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Sabeeans,  or  Men- 
dseans."^ 

To  the  foregoing,  by  way  of  further  explanation,  should  be 
attached  the  following,  also,  by  the  same  author: 

"  The  conception  of  the  holy  and  paradisiacal  mountain, 
situated  in  the  north,  the  column  of  the  world,  around  which 
turned  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  assimilated  to  the 
seven  planetary  bodies;  this  conception,  which  is  that  of  Meru 
{pi  the  Hindus),  of  the  Hara-Berezaiti  (or  Albordj,  of  the 
Persians,)  and  of  the  primitive  Arydratha  ('  chariot  of  the 
Aryas,'  original  Aryan  name  of  Meru,  or  Albordj),  has  cer- 
tainly been  known  and  admitted  by  the  Chaldseans.  This  is 
superabundantly  proved  by  the  admirable  and  poetic  allusion  of 
Isaiah  (xiv:12-15)  upon  the  fall  of  the  ungodly  king  of  Baby- 
lon," etc.'^ 

As  will  be  seen,  the  two  extracts  above  refer  to  the  same 
sacred  locality,  the  Har-Moed  of  Isaiah,  identified  with  the 
Meru  or  Albordj  of  Aryan  tradition  and  with  the  Gan-Eden  of 
Genesis.^  In  effect,  then,  M.  Lenormant  holds  that  the  Pyra- 
midal Temple  of  the  Chaldseans  was  an  "imitation,  an  artificial 

• 

1.  Fragments  CoBxnogoniqtiea  de  Berose,  p.  356. 

2.  n>id.  pp.  317,  318. 

3.  On  the  identity  of  the  pacred  moant  of  the  Axy&ns  with  the  Har-Moed  and  the 
'Oan-Eden  of  OeneaiB,"  see  the  article  with  this  title  in  the  third  number  of  this  journal, 
by  the  present  writer. 
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reproduction"  of  the  traditionary  Mount  of  Paradise,  identifier ^ 
as  8ho\vn  in  my  previous  article  cited  below,  with  the  Diluvium 
Mountain.  If  the  statement  of  our  French  Assyriologue  is  cc^:a 
rect,  this  shows  at  once  what  was  the  origin  of  the  Pyramids 
Temple,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  as  well  t^* 
the  Biblical  scholar  as  to  Orientalists  generally;  for  the  Pyramid 
in  stages  was  doubtless  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  tempL^ 
throughout  all  Asia,  if  not  in  Europe  and  Africa.  But  timm 
statement  by  M.  Lenormant,  although  we  have  not  seen  it  callecJi 
in  question,  is  nevertheless  contrary,  as  is  most  probable,  to  tL^ 
impressions  of  the  majority  of  cuneiform  scholars  as  well 
other  critics.  It  is  a  point,  in  fact,  which  has  not  been  di 
cussed  heretofore,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  although  it  demands 
the  most  careful  consideration.  Our  first  object,  in  the  present 
article,  will  be  to  make  good  Prof.  Lenormant's  position  here, 
relying  chiefly  for  proof  upon  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

As  stated  by  our  author,  and  as  admitted  by  all  AssjTiologists, 
the  two  typical  and  most  ancient  structures  of  the  pyramidal 
class  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were  those  at 
Babylon  and  Borsippa.     All  the  other  pyramids  of  the  conntry 
appertain  strictly  to  historical  times,  those  of  the  earliest  known 
period  being  built  under  the  reign  of  Lik-Bagas  or  Urukh,  the 
most  ancient  monarch  of  Chaldsea,  so  far  as  known.     All  these 
temples,  except  the  one  at  Babylon,  the  other  at  Borsippa, 
before  mentioned,  are  attributed  to  kings  whose  names  and  eras 
are  known  t<^  the  inscriptions.     They  all  appertain,  then,  to  the 
historical  period.     Not  so  with  the  temples  at  Babylon  and 
Borsippa.      They  belong  to  the  pre-historic  epoch.     They  are 
never  attributed  to  any  known  monarch.     On  the  contrary,  they 
are  attributed  indefinitely  "to  the  king  very  ancient,"  or  "to  the 
most  ancient  king,"  such  being  the  ordinary  mode  of  reference 
to  them.     The  pyramid  at  Borsippa,  in  fact,  according  to  th^ 
general  opinion  of  Assyriologists,  was  none  other  than  the  on- 
ginal  "Tower  of  Babel."     Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  two  temple  structures  were  founded  by  the  first  civili^^ 
of  Babylonia,  by  the  original  emigrants  who  journeyed  fi^ 
the  Diluvian  Mount  in  the  east  to  the  plains  of  Shinar,  acco^' 
ing  to  the  Mosaic  history. 

Now,  in  the  inscriptions  of  Nabuchadnezzar,  certain  not®" 
worthy  phrases  are  applied  to  these  two  temples  which  rasti^  • 
careful  investigation.  Referring  to  the  pyramid  at  Babjloot  ^  , 
have  the  expression:  £it  te  (min)  an-ki  zikurat  halhiH^  i 
"The  Temple  of  the  foundation  of  An-ki^  the  Tower  of  BiW*  1 
Ion."*  That  applied  to  the  pyramid  at  Borsippa  reads ■st'^  J 
lows:  JBit  urme  7  an-ki  zikurat  bara-sip-kiy  **The  Te 

4.    Ut  Bawl.  PI.  61.  Col.  1, 1.  23. 
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ie  Seven  Lights  of  An-ki,  the  Tower  of  Borsippa."*  Thus 
le  tower  at  Babylon  is  here  conceived  as  the  "Foundation  of 
In^jki,"  while  that  at  Borsippa  is  called  the  "Seven  Lights  of 
lfi.-JK."  The  main  point  of  inquiry,  in  both  phrases,  is  the 
xact  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  term  An-ki^  whose  true 
Assyrian  reading  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  it  being  variously  read 
Jid  interpreted  by  different  Assyriologists.  Mr.  Norris  would 
kttach  to  An-ki  the  sense  of  "the  astronomical  earth,  distin- 
^iahed  from  the  geographical  earth  {hi)  by  the  determinative 
(an)"^  Others  render  this  term  by  the  Assyrian  samu,  "heaven," 
wliich  is,  perhaps,  not  wholly  incorrect.  But  Mr.  Norris'  view 
appears  to  me  the  nearest  correct,  for  literally  the  two  elements 
«w.+itare  heaven  +  earth,  "the  heavenly"  or  "celestial  earth." 
But  the  first  element,  an,  may  be  taken  here  as  determinative 
of  divinity;  in  which  case  the  meaning  would  be  the  "goddess 
Earth,"  or  the  "Earth-ffoddess."  However,  we  incline  strongly 
to  the  literal  sense  before  given,  "the  celestial  earth,"  and  this 
specially  since  we  are  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  expres- 
Mon  thus  construed.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
Sanskrit  phrase,  svarga-bumi,  "the  celestial  earth,"  which  was 
habitually  applied  to  the  sacred  mountain,  Mem,  traditional 
first  abode  of  man.''  The  "celestial  earth"  is  a  phrase  applied 
by  Dr.  Faber,  also,  following  the  classic  authors,  to  the  "  Infernal 
Eden,"  or  the  Paradise  transferred  to  the  under  world.®  The 
term  An-ki,  in  the  Accadian,  whatever  may  be  its  true  Assy- 
*^^n  reading,  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  texts,  of  which  we 
Aall  cite  soon  several  examples.  But  in  order  to  fix  the  refer- 
ence of  the  Sanskrit  phrase  to  the  traditionary  Mount  of  Para- 
^8e,  we  quote  here  the  language  of  M.  Obry,  just  cited: 

"Meru  and  its  four  supporting  mountains  elevate  themselves 
^  the  central  continent,  or  tnadhya-dwipa,  very  high,  to  which 
they  give  the  names  of  Svarga-bumi, '  Celestial  Earth ' .  .  .  .  and 
Daore  generally  those  of  Ra-varcha,  Ra-vrita ....  section  or 
pix>viDce  of  Ila,  daughter  and  wife  of  Manu,  considered  as 
^e  mother  of  the  human  race."® 

Thus  the  "celestial  earth,"  ot  "province  of  Ila,''  is  expressly 
^nnected  with  Meru,  and  Ila  herself  is  identified  with  the 
Mother  of  Eden  as  wife  of  Manu,  the  first  man.  Now,  the 
^^^Himit  of  Meru  was  thought  to  penetrate  the  heaven  precisely 
Jj^  the  region  of  the  Pole-Star,  called  Su-Meru  by  the  Hindus. 
*^e8e  data  will  help  to  fix  the  primary  reference  of  the  Acca- 
^^  An-ki,  the  "astronomical"  or  "celestial  earth,"  to  this 
^*^tionary  Mount  of  the  Northeast. 

J.  Ibid,  1.27. 

J-   AMyrian  Dictionary,  iil,  p,  939. 
g  7.  For  the  application  of  svargortywrni  .to  Meru,  see  Obry,  da  Berceau  de  I'Espeoe 
'^(kiBaine,  pp-  22;  174. 

8.  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  i,  pp.  13,  21,  etc. 

9>  l>a  Beroean,  p.  22. 
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Prof.  Sayce  states  the  fact,  quite  important  for  us  here,  that 
the  Accadian  phrase  Ditar-Anki^  "the  Judge  of  Anki^**  which 
he  reads  Dayan  Same^  in  the  Assyrian,  is  a  designation  of  the 
Pole-Star.i^     Thus,  if  Ditar-Anki  denotes  the  North  Celestial 
Pole,  or  Pole-Star,  then  the  term  An-ki  itself  must  refer  to  the 
region  centering  in  the  Pole,  which  region  was  supposed  to  be 
penetrated  by  the  summit  of   the  Paradisiacal  Mount    The 
term  Ditar,  "judge,"  has  no  locative  sense;  it  is  the  word  AnU 
here  that  fixes  the  locality  of  the  entire  phrase  Ditar-Anii^ 
identifying  it  with  the  Svarffa-Bumi^  or ''CeleatiAlEeLrth"  of 
the  Hindus. 

Closely  connected  with  the  phrase  just  explained  is  another 
cuneiform  expression:  Es-har  Arv-ki^  "the  Crown  of  Anki}^ 
Prof.  Sayce  interprets  it  "the  Crown  of  Heaven,"  giving  to 
An-ki  the  Assyrian  reading  Samu,  "heaven."  As  we  now  see, 
however,  this  is  not  the  heaven  in  general,  but  the  particular 
celestial  region  centering  in  the  Pole-Star  and  penetrated  by  the 
summit  of  the  Paradisiacal  Mount.  The  notion  of  the  "C^wn 
of  Heaven,"  referring  to  this  highest  central  region  of  the  sky, 
otherwise  denoted  by  the  Assyrian  Qaqqadu^  was  familiar  to 
the  Babylonians.  Rev.  Wm.  Houghton,  in  a  cflritical  paper  on 
the  cuneiform  names  of  animals,  has  the  following  on  the  name 
of  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear: 

"The  Accadian  expression  means  *  bear' +  ' royal  crownship 
+  * making';  if  the  Assyrian  word  be  read  eru-u^  it  may  denote 
^  an  eagle.'  I  believe  the  scribe's  mind  is  still  dweUinff  on  the 
constellation  Ursa  Major  (Great  Bear),  and  that  ^tne  bear 
making  its  crownship,'  has  reference  to  the  revolution  of  the 
Great  Bear  around  the  Polar  Star."^  ^ 

We  see  from  these  data  that  the  "Crown  of  Heaven  "  in  the 
Babylonian  conception  was  the  particular  region  around  the 
North  Celestial  Pole,  more  especially  designated  by  the  phr^sf^ 
Eshar-AnU,  "the  Crown  of  Anki,"  or  of  "the  Celestial  Earth- 

We  must  limit  ourselves  on  the  point  before  us  to  one  loor® 
proof.  We  have  a  cuneiform  tablet  which  opens  with  the  i^^' 
lowing  equations: 

"1.  An=Il-anu^  ^  the  god  Anu.^ 

"2.  An^Il-anatUj  'the  goddess  Anatu.^  ^. 

"3.  An'ki=Il-anu  u  Il-anatu^  'the  god  Anu  and  the  g^ 
dess  Anatu '  (the  wife  of  Anu.)**'^  * 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  the  subjoined  renii^ 
respecting  Anu,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  are  quite  important  to  ^ 
considered :  ^^^ 

10.  See  Trs.  So.  Bib.  Arch.  London,  iil,  p.  a06. 

U.  See  Sayoe,  Op.  Cit.  Cf.  2  Rawl.  58, 1. 18. 

12.  Trs.  So.  Bib.  Aroh.  v,  p.  834. 

IS.  Sd  Bawl.  PI.  69,  No.  1,  ObvB.l.  1-3. 
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"He  represents  the  universe  as  the  upper  and  lower  regions, 
and  when  these  were  divided,  the  upper  region  or  heaven  was 
called  Anu^  while  the  lower  regiom  or  eartK  was  called  Anatu^ 
Anatu  being  the  female  principle  or  wife  of  Anu.  Thus,  when 
Anu  represented  height  and  heaven,  Anatu  represented  depth 
and  earth."!* 

To  the  foregoing,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  following 
from  the  same  author: 

"The  heaven  or  region  of  the  blessed  was  called  Samu,  and 
was  divided  into  various  sub-regions  bearing  different  names, 
the  highest  being  the  '  Heaven  of  Anu^  the  supreme  celestial 
god."i6 

The  facts  prove,  then,  that  Anu  and  his  wife  Anatu  repre- 
sented respectively  the  heaven  and  the  earth ;  hence  the  expres- 
sion An-ki^  " heaven "  +  *' earth,"  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
,  two  names  Anu  and  Anatu^  applied  to  these  two  personages 
personifying  the  heaven  and  earth.  But  these  are  not  the 
heaven  and  earth  in  general  or  in  their  entire  extent.  Anu,  as 
male,  represents  the  particular  highest  and  central  region  of 
the  sky,  styled  especially  the  "Heaven  of  Anu,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  celestial  regions.  Now,  the  highest  central  region 
of  the  sky  was  that  around  the  Pole-Star,  penetrated  by  the 
summit  of  the  sacred  Mount  of  Paradise.  This  was  the  "  Crown 
of  Heaven,"  the  Assyrian   Qaqqadu^  Hebrew  Qadqody  Hpnp 

"  Crovm  of  the  Head : "  call  to  mind  here  the  "  Great  Bear  making  its 
crownship,"  in  revolving  around  the  Pole;  also  the  expression 
Esbar-Anki^  "the  Crown  of  Anki."  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
then,  that  the  "Heaven  of  Anu/'  which  this  god  represented, 
was  the  particular,  limited,  celestial  region  centering  in  the  Pole- 
Star,  and  penetrated  by  the  summit  or  the  Paradisiacal  Mount. 
Hence,  if  Anu  was  put  especially  for  the  celestial  region  cen- 
tering in  this  mount,  then  Anatu,  the  wife  of  Anu,  put  for  the 
earth,  represented  the  particular,  limited,  terrestrial  region 
centering  in  the  same  sacred  mountain.  These  personages  did 
not  represent  the  entire  heaven  and  earth,  but  the  traditionary 
heaven  and  earth  as  known  to  the  first  men.  They  represented, 
in  a  word,  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  paradises,  supposed  to  be 
united  by  means  of  the  Paradisiacal  Mount  itself.  Since,  as 
already  shown,  the  expression  An-ki  is  expressly  equated  to 
these  two  personages,  it  follows  that  An-ki  likewise  referred 
primarily  to  the  same  celestial  and  terrestrial  regions  as  Anu 
and  Anatu.  It  is  obvious,  from  these  data,  that  our  interpreta- 
tion of  An-ki  as  "the  Celestial  Earth"  is  perfectly  correct,  and 

14.  Chaldfleon  GeneBis,  pp.  54,  65. 

15.  Assyr.  DlBCOveries,  p.  221. 
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that  it  was  primitively  applied  to  the  same  sacred  locality  as  the 
Sanskrit  phrase  SvargarBum%  "the  Celestial  Earth,"  referring 
to  Meru,  the  reputed  first  abode  of  man. 

Having  now  determined  the  actual  meaning  of  the  term  An- 
kiy  and  proved  its  primitive  application  by  the  Babylonianfl  to 
the  sacred  mount  of  tradition,  situated  ii^  the  far  east  and  north, 
we  return  to  the  phrases  applied  by  Nabuchadnezzar  to  the  two 
pyramidal  temples,  the  one  at  Babylon,  cS,lled  the  "  Foundation 
of  An'k%*'  or  of  "the  celestial  earth;"  the  other  at  Borsippa, 
termed  the  "Seven  Lights  of  An-ki,"  or  "the  celestial  earth." 
It  was  shown  by  Dr.  Bahr,  long  since,  in  his  "Symbolism  of  the 
Mosaic  Cultus,"  that  fiearly  all  the  kingdoms  ox  antiquity  were 
regarded  as  "astronomical,"  "heavenly,"  or  "celestial  earths;" 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  terrestrial  kingdoms  modeled  after  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  They  were 
imitations,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  heavens.  But  we  now  see 
that  which  was  unknown  to  Dr.  Bahr,  that  these  "celestial 
earths"  were  not,  originally,  modeled  after  the  entire  heavens. 
They  were  traditionary  inheritances  from  the  primitive  "celes- 
tial earth,"  which  centered  iu  the  Paradisiacal  Mount  The 
kingdom  of  Nimrod  was  of  this  character.  The  four  cities, 
Babel,  Erech,  Accad  and  Calnah,  constituting  the  basis  of  Nim- 
rod's  kingdom  (Gen.  x:  10),  are  now  known  to  have  formed  a 
kifid  of  mystical  tetrarchy,  and  such  was  the  case  with  the  four 
cities  of  Assur  (Gen.  x:  11,  12).  These  were  "celestial  earls' 
whose  fundamental  idea  was  a  traditionary  one,  inherited  froni 
the  Mount  of  Paradise,  the  original  "celestial  earth." 

The  full  significance  of  the  phrases  before  cited,  applied  to 
the  pyramidal  temples  at  Babylon  and  at  Borsippa,  will  be  now 
understood.     The  builders  of  these  two  primitive  pyramids,  the 
most  ancient  structures  of  the  country,  had  but  recently  migrated 
from  the  Diluvian  Mount  in  the  east,  identified  uniformly  with 
the  Mount  of  Paradise,  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  to  the 
plains  of  Shinar.     Their  first  work  was  to  found  "a  celestial 
earth,"  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  "celestial  earth,"  frofl^ 
which  they  had  just  journeyed.     The  Pyramid  at  Babylofi  ^ 
the  "Foundation  of  the  celestial  earth"  (or  An-kt).     The  toW«f 
at  Borsippa  was  "the  seven  lights  of  the  celestial  earth"  (^ 
An-ki),    These  seven  lights  were  no  other,  primitively,  thaD  tt* 
seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  called  the  "Great  Dipper;"  •*' 
though,  as  stated  by  M.  Lenormant,  these  seven  stars  hid  W* 
"assimilated  to  the  seven  planetary  bodies."    The  tower  of  Bfl^ 
sippa,  as  completed  by  Nabuchadnezzar,  after  its  original  "  '  " 
consisted  of  seven  stages,  superimposed  upon  each  other- 
ing  in  size  to  the  upper  stage.    These  seven  stages  w* 
in  a  manner  to  represent  the  seven  planets.     up< 
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Stage  was  the  sanctuary,  of  a  cubical  form,  dedicated  to  the  God 
Ifabu^  the  Babylonian  Mercury.  All  these  facts  respecting  this 
structure  are  familiar  to  Assyriologists.  The  seven  stages,  as  it 
appears,  represented  the  ascending  series  of  the  seven  planetary 
spheres,  like  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear;  this  series  ter- 
minating with  the  sanctuary,  or  eighth  stage,  which  represented 
the  Polar  region,  the  eighth  in  relation  to  the  seven  stars  of  the 
Great  Dipper.  This  was  the  heaven  par  excellence^  identical 
with  the  "Heaven  of  Anu."  The  tower  of  Borsippa,  as  stated 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  not  completed  to  the  top  by  its  original 
builders;  but  was  left,  for  some  reason,  in  an  unfinished  state, 
the  same  as  the  "tower  of  Babel"  in  the  Mosaic  accounts. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Sacred  Mount  of  the  north-east  was 
supposed  to  unite  the  heaven  and  earth,  like  a  vast  column  or 
pyramid;  this  mountain  rising  in  immense  terraces  till  its  sum- 
mit reached  the  heaven.  An  exact  imitation  of  such  a  moun- 
tain would  be  a  pyramid  in  stages,  on  the  top  of  which  was  the 
sanctuary,  representing  the  celestial  region  centering  in  the 
pole,  and  penetrated  by  the  mountain  summit.  These  stages, 
seven  in  number,  represented,  as  before  remarked,  the  seven 
stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  while  the  sanctuary,  forming  the  eighth 
stage,  represented  the  region  of  the  pole-star,  the  eighth  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  seven  stars.  Note,  here,  how  exactly  these  data 
realize  the  expressions  applied  by  Moses  to  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
'whose  top  should  reach  the  heaven,'  or,  as  otherwise  properly 
rendered,  'whose  top  should  represent  the  heaven;'  just  as  the 
sanctuary,  or  eighth  stage  of  the  tower  at  Borsippa  was  made  to 
represent  the  heaven  centering  in  the  pole.  As  the  Sacred 
Mount  united  the  heaven  and  earth,  so  the  top  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  the  earliest  attempted  imitation  of  it  in  the  Euphrates 
valley,  was  intended  to  reach  the  heaven,  or  to  symbolize  it. 

The  f&cts  that  have  been  now  presented  fully  justify  the 
statement,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which  was  cited  from  Prof.  Lenor- 
mant,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  article,  namely:  "The  pyram- 
idal temple  or  the  Chaldaeans  was  as  an  imitation,  an  artificial 
reproduction  of  the  mythical  '  Mountain  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Stars,'  the  Ha/r-Moed  of  Isaiah  (xiv:  13,  14),"  this  being  iden- 
tified with  the  Paradisiacal  Mount  of  the  north-east.  This  state- 
ment being  proved  correct  by  the  facts  before  us,  there  remains 
no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Pyramidal  Temple — It  was 
designed  as  an  artificial  reproduction  of  the  traditional 
Mount  of  Paradise  ! 

The  really  primitive  character  of  the  pyramidal  temple,  in 
Asia,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  admits  of  no  question. 
The  most  ancient  pyramid  in  the  Nile  valley,  as  now  held  by 
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Egyptologists,  was  the  great  pyramid  at  Sakka/ra,  which  was 
constructed  in  brick,  and  in  stages,  precisely  like  those  of  Babj- 
lon  and  Borsippa.^^     This  shows  that  the  Hamites  of  Egjft 
and  the  Cushites  of  Babylon  had  inherited  their  primitive  notioM 
of  the  temple  from  the  same  original  source,  namely,  as  an  imi- 
tation of  the  traditional  Mount  of  Paradise.     The  pre-historical 
civilizations  of  Central  and  South  America,  also,  constracted 
their  temples  in  the  pyramidal  form,  and  in  stages.     This  ^t, 
with  others  which  we  have  not  the  space  to  introduce  here,  indi- 
cates that  these  peoples  had  derived  their  notion  of  the  temple 
from  Asia,  and  ultimately  from  the  great  Asiatic  Olympoi 
Finally,  the  Pagodas  of  India,  China,  and  other  countries  of  the 
far  east,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Bahr,  long  since,  were  only  a  later 
and  modified  form  of  the  pyramidal  temples.     It  is  obvious, 
then,  to  what  wide  extent  the  conceptions  centering  originally  iB 
the  Paradisiacal  Mount,  had  been  carried  by  the  races  on  dis- 
persing from  their  common  home,  and  embodied  in  their  sacred 
structures. 

Although  of  a  diflFerent  form,  it  can  be  made  quite  apparent, 

I  think,  that  the  Hebrew  tabernacle  and  temple  were  designed 
to  embody  the  same  traditionary  ideas  as  the  pyramidal  temple 
of  the  Babylonians ;  these  ideas,  however,  in  their  original  integ- 
rity, and  stripped  of  their  later  and  idolatrous  accretions.  But 
to  present  this  part  of  the  subject  adequately,  would  extend  tb€ 
present  article  to  a  much  greater  length.  We  can  only,  in  the 
present  connection,  submit  a  few  facts  tending  to  the  conclnBioD 

just  stated.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Divinity,^Z,7{<  the  Babylonia^ 

II  or  Ilu,  was  common  to  nearly  all  the  Semitic  races,  and  tho* 
appertained,  as  Prof.  Max  Miiller  has  shown,  to  the  period  be- 
fore the  separation  of  these  races.  In  Isaiah's  allusion  to  the 
Har-Moed^  El^  and  the  "stars  of  El,"  are  definitely  associated 
with  this  mountain,  whose  identity  with  Meru,  or  the  tradition- 
ary Mount  of  Paradise,  is  admitted  by  many  critics,  and  adnutB, 
in  fact,  of  but  little  doubt. i^  These  "stars  of  El,"  then,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  seven  stars  of  the  chariot,  or  of  the  Grea^ 
Bear,  uniformly  associated  with  Meru  or  Albordj,  and  are  ^ 
same  as  the  "Seven  Lights  of  An-hi"  of  the  Borsippa  pyraini^ 
The  actual  connection,  therefore,  primitively,  of  El  and  ^ 
Elyon  (Is.  xiv:  14),  "The  Highest,"  with  this  Sacred  Mom*^ 
the  North-East,  seems  to  be  well  established. 

But  it  is  probable  that  even  the  name  El^  as  a  title 
ity,  took  its  origin  from  this  Asiatic  Olympus.     It  seeiiis 

16.  On  this  point  see  Lenormant's  Fragmente  de  Beroee,  p.  968.    Cf. 
de  I'Histoire  d'£gypte,  Paris  Edit.,  p.  76 

17.  On  this  point,  besides  M.  Lenormant,  already  cited,  see  Wilfocd^ 
vl,  p.  448 ;  viii,  p.  359,  sq.    Oesenius,  Comm.  Is.,  11,  p.  316,  sq. ;  and 
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^we\l  understood  among  Hebrew  scholars  that  the  name  El^ 
meaning  the  "Strong  One,"  is  derived  from  Oolj  tJ^J^,  related  to 

JEel^  TJ'^J^,  "to  turn,  to  roll,"  etc.  Hence,  the  meaning  of  "Strong 
One"  has  proceeded  from  the  notion  of  "to  roll,  to  turn,"  since,  as 
Dr.  Fiirst  holds,  ''the  notion  of  rolling  merges  into  that  of 
strength''  But  it  is  impossible  that  the  idea  of  rolling^  with- 
out the  aid  of  special  circumstances^  should  ever  suggest  that 
of  infinite  power,  attributed  to  El^  as  name  of  the  Almighty. 
If,  however,  we  connect  this  idea  of  rolling  with  the  expression 
of  Isaiah,  "the  stars  of  jE7,"  understood  of  ihe  seven  stars  of  the 
chariot  ix)lling  around  the  Pole,  the  double  notion  of  turning^ 
rolling  and  of  strength,  power,  will  at  once  strike  the  mind. 
The  revolution  of  the  immense  mass  of  the  starry  heavens  upon 
a  single,  fixed  point  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  would  naturally 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  first  men,  and  they  would  instinctively 
concentrate  around  that  fixed  point  the  vast  assemblage  of  force 
sustaining  this  mass  and  causing  it  to  revolve.  Thus  El  was 
the  "Strong  One"  who  upheld  the  vast  fabric  of  the  heavens, 
causing  them  to  turn  upon  their  everlasting  pivots.  The  rolling 
motion  of  "the  stars  of  El'*  around  the  Pole  had  given  rise  to 
the  notion  of  Infinite  Power,  attached  to  this  name  of  Deity. 

All  goes  to  show,  then,  that  this  ancient  Semitic  title  of 
divinity  was  originally  associated  with  the  traditionary  Mount 
of  Paradise.  This  one  fact  will  lend  significance  to  certain 
phrases  of  the  Hebrew  text,  connecting  the  tabernacle  and 
temple  with  the  Sacred  Mount  of  Semitic  and  Aryan  tradition. 
We  have,  first,  the  ffar-Moedj'^y)}2'^ny  or  "  Mount  of  the  Assem- 
bly, "to  which  corresponded,  evidently  as  artificial  reproduction, 
the  JBeth'Moed,^y^J2''IVDy  ov  "House  of  the  Assembly,"  and  the 
Ohel-Moed,  1J?lD"T'n^j  or  "Tent  of  the  Assembly,"  referring 
to  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  Then  there  is  the 
Har-El,  >)'5<"inj  the  "Mount  of    El,"  of  which  a  miniature 

imitation  was  the  Beth-El,  >)t^-n!3>  the  "House  of  El,"  applied 
equally  to  the  sanctuary  or  to  the  stone  set  up  by  Jacob.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  the  term  Ari-El,  ^^^^^^,  the  "Hearth  of  El," 
applied  to  the  altar  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  together,  in 
fact,  with  Har-El.  The  term  Ari-El  shows  that  El  was 
primitively  the  hearth-divinity  of  the  great  Semitic  race.  All 
these  expressions  tend  to  connect  the  Hebrew  tabernacle  and 
temple,  especially  through  the  divine  name  El,  with  the  great 
Olympus  of  Asia,  identified  with  the  Mount  of  Paradise,  and 
they  tend  also  to  show  that  Moses  had,  like  the  other  Semitic 
races,  incorporated  these  primitive  traditionary  ideas  in  the 
tabernacle,  restoring  them  to  their  original  integrity  and  purity. 
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The  two  chief  apartments  of  the  tabernacle,  as  Dr.  Bahr  long 
since  held,  symbolized  the  heaven  and  earth.     Bat  these  were 
not  the  heaven  and  earth  in  general,  as  this  writer  snppoeed; 
they  were  the  traditionary  heaven  and  earth  associated  with  the 
Sacred  Mount,  the  first  home  of  man ;  they  were,  in  truth,  the 
celestial  and  terrestrial  paradises,  united  by  this  mountain.  The 
golden  candlestick,  with  its  seven  lamps,  calls  forcibly  to  mifld 
the  "Seven  Lights  of  Anki^*'  oi  the  Borsippa  Pyramid,  refer- 
ring to  the  seven  stars,  which  we  identify  with  the  "Stars  of 
El.  '    Thus,  Moses  aimed  to  restore  to  their  primitive  integritj 
the  traditionary  ideas  originally  centering  in  the  Paradisiacal 
Mount. 

Of  the  two  fundamental  ideas  involved  in  the  primitive 
notion  of  the  temple,  we  have  attempted  to  trace  the  origin  of 
one  in  the  present  article.  The  other  had  reference  to  the 
hea/rth  and  the  hearth-divinity.  Both,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
associated  with  the  ancient  Semitic  name  of  Deity,  the  Hebrew 
El.  To  treat  adequately  this  second  idea  would  require  the 
space  of  a  separate  article.  Suffice  it,  here,  that  the  primitive 
hearth-divinity  of  a  race  become,  uniformly,  its  national  divinity 
when  it  had  attained  to  a  nationality.  Thus  Hu  was  the 
supreme  divinity  of  the  Babylonians,  and^  under  the  name  El^ 
was  identified  with  Yahveh^  or  Jehoveh,  the  national  divinity « 
the  Hebrews. 

As  will  be  seen,  there  is  much  in  the  present  article  that 
tends  directly  to  confirm  the  theory  of  the  previous  one  on  the 
"Gan-Eden  of  Genesis,"  in  the  third  number  of  this  journal 


ST.  PAUL  AT  PUTEOLI. 

BY     THE     BEV.     ELIAS     NA80N. 

PuTEOLi,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Pozzuoli,  meani^ 
"wells  of  water,"  is  situated  on  a  promontory  about  seven  xoS^^ 
southwest  of  Naples,  and  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  sceJ**^ 
beauty  of  its  environs,  but  also  for  its  ruins  and  the  association 
they  awaken.      It  has  now  about  10,000  people,  most  of  wh^^  \ 
indulge  in  dolce  far  niente,  and  some  ten  or  a  dozen  fiflt*^ 
smacks  sleep  lazily  in  the  bay.      The  dwelling  houses,  built  ^ 
tufa,  three  or  four  stories  high  and  covered  with  stucco,  have  * 
comfortless  appearance;    the  churches,  of  which  the  DwBOfif    , 
once  a  heathen  temple,  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  now  ooirtifa^.  j 
ing  the  tomb  of  the  composer  Pergolese,  is  tie  moBt  or" — *'"**' 
ous,  make  a  somewhat  better  show.      From  the  towe 
Duomo  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  promontn' 
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charming  prospect  is  obtained.  Looking  easterly,  the  curving 
shore  of  the  magnificent  Bay  of  Naples,  the  vine-clad  hills  or 
Pausilipo,  the  spires  of  Naples,  the  summit  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (ever 
smoking)  still  beyond,  and  the  sharply  outlined  island  of  Capri 
strike  the  eye ;  on  the  south  the  bay  spreads  out  into  the  open 
sea;  on  the  west  the  view  is  enlivened  by  the  fantastic  headland 
of  Miseno,  and  on  the  north  by  many  classic  eminences  of  Cam- 
pania. The  whole  of  this  region  is  volcanic.  More  than  twenty 
eictinct  craters  are  pointed  out  in  the  vicinity  of  JPozzuoli,  and 
Solfaterra  (sulphur-land),  between  it  and  Pausilipo,  is  still  active. 
Monte  Nuovo,  which  rises  some  500  feet  from  the  Bay  of  Baiae, 
opposite  the  northwest  section  of  the  town,  was  thrown  up  by  an 
eruption  Sept.  29,  1538,  partially  filling  up  the  celebrated  lakes 
Lucrine  and  Avemo;  indeed  this  whole  region  is  rifted,  scarred 
and  broken  by  the  action  of  telluric  fires. 

It  is  also  thickly  strewn  with  ruins  of  ancient  art.  The  most 
remarkable  in  Pozzuoli  are  the  Duomo  which  has  inscribed  on 
its  front:  "Calpubnius.  L.  F.  Templum.  Auousto.  Cum.  Orna- 
MENTis.  D.  D. ;"  a  vast  amphitheatre  which  would  contain  45,000 
people ;  the  Labyrinth  of  Dsedalus ;  the  ancient  mole  of  the  port, 
seventeen  pillars  of  which  are  still  \asible;  a  statue  of  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  in  the  public  square  (piazza),  and  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Serapis,  erected  in  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  and  which 
stands  near  the  margin  of  the  port.  It  was  disinterred  in  1750, 
then  almost  entire,  and  some  of  the  red  marble  pillars,  curiously 
incrusted  with  shells  still  remain,  and  thereby  showing  a  change 
in  the  water-level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Fragments  of 
broken  columns,  pilasters,  cornices,  and  entablatures  frequently 
meet  the  eye.  On  one  huge  marble  block,  set  into  the  wall  of 
a  granary,  I  read,  "E  questa  una  pietra  caduta  della  gran,  terma 
Tolgaramente  nomata  Tempio  di  Nettuno  framutata  da  i  secoli 
in  povero  vigneto  ma  le  sue  attere  muraglie  durereranno  oltre  la 
vita  della  giovanne  fabriche  a  maraviglia  de  posteri." 

The  environs  of  Pozzuoli  are  celebrated  in  classic  story.  Here 

Virgil  laid  the  scene  of  the  6th  book  of  his  ^neid.     Here  are 

to  be  seen  the  River  Acheron,  the  River  Styx,  the  mare  morto^ 

the  Lake  Avemus  and  the  Elysian  Fields.     Here  on  the  curving 

shore  directly  opposite,  and  in  sight  of  the  town,  Cicero  had  his 

vrilla  and  wrote  his  Quaestionea  AcddemiccB;  here  Caligula  built 

bis  famous  bridge  across  the  Bay,  and  here  the  execrable  Nero 

planned  the  death  of  his  mother,  Agrippina. 

In  the  Augustan  age,  Naples  was  nothing;  Baiae,  now  in 
i-xiins,  was  the  Roman  watering  place,  Puteoli  the  commercial 
cj^Dtre.  The  Bay  of  Naples  bore  the  name  of  Sinus  Puteolanus, 
Cicero  named  the  city  "Little  Rome."  In  it  and  around  it 
rich  Romans  built  their  villas,  baths,  theatres,  tombs  and 
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temples,  and  here  they  spent  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year  in 
"riotous  living,"  in  luxury  and  ease.      Here  the  rich  products 
of  the  Orient  were  for  the  most  part  landed,  and  here  the  troops 
on  their  expeditions  for  the  mastership  of  the  world  embarkd. 
At  this  gay  and  busy  mart  St.  Paul  arrived,  a  prisoner  under 
Julius,  in  the  corn-ship  Castor  and  Pollux,  from  Alexandria,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  61.      A  south  wind  brougit 
the  vessel  rapidly  from  Ehegium  directly  into  the  broad  and 
beautiful  Bay  of  Puteoli ;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  what  most 
have  been  the  apostle's  f eelinffs  as,  on  coming  around  Cape  Ifi- 
nerva,  he  beheld  the  magnincent  prospect  opening  out  before 
him.     On  his  right  liis  eye  must  have  rested  on  the  symmetrical 
form  of  Capri,  rising  as  a  bastian  from  the  sea,  and  then  run 
along  the  rocky  headlands  of  Sorento  to  the  city  of  Pompeii  and 
to  Mt.  Vesuvius,  then  covered  with  verdure  and  commanding 
the  whole  scene.      The  bold  spurs  of  the  Apennines  must  have 
arrested  his  attention ;  then  as  the  vessel  approached  the  shore, 
he  must  have  noticed  the  charming  little  island  Nisida,  where 
Marcus  Brutus  laid  his  famous  plot  to  murder  Csesar;  and  on 
the  left  the  large  islands  of  Tschia  and  Procida,  and  the  pictur- 
esque point  of  Cape  Miseno.     Still  nearing  Puteoli,  and  entering 
its  little  harbor,  temples,  theatres,  baths  and  palaces  would  meet 
his  eye  at  every  point  along  the  shore,  as  well  as  from  the  vino- 
clad  hills  beyond.    Baiae,  the  resort  of  fashion,  and  Mount  Gao- 
rus  (Monte  Barbaro)  would  be  prominent  in  the  view,  and  cer- 
tainly no  lovelier  view  had  ever  met  his  eye.     On  the  arrival  of 
a  corn-ship  from  the  East  the  people  of  Puteoli  [Seneca,  Ep.  77] 
used  to  crowd  upon  the  wharves  to  give  it  welcome ;  and  we  may 
well  imagine  that  when  the  Castor  and  Pollux  cast  her  anchor 
near  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  the  weather-beaten  prisoner 
stepped  on  shore,  a  throng  of  idlers  gathered  around  him,  eager 
to  see  his  face  and  learn  his  crime.     But  there  were  "brethren 
in  the  place.     They,  doubtless,  greeted  him  most  cordially,  ^^ 
they  desired  him  "to  tarry  with  them  seven  days."  [Acts  xxviu, 
14.]  This  he  did,  and  then  went  on  by  the  Appian  Way  to  Bom®- 
How  he  spent  those  seven  days,  or  who  those  "brethren"  werCf 
we  do  not  know.     There  were  at  this  period  Jews  and  Christian* 
living  at  Rome,  and  the  relations  of  Puteoli  with  that  city  wtfj 
so  intimate  that  we  may  well  infer  that  there  were  "brethn* 
also  in  that  other  city.      We  know  that  Pompeii,  only  abort" 
miles  distant,  had  some  Christian  residents  prior  to  itBnuBf^ 
D.  79;  yet  in  point  of  size  and  trade  and  commerce  it  Wil*'^ 
inferior  to  Puteoli.      As  well  he  might  be,  the  centoricm  JMI^'j 
was  favorable  to  Paul,  and  perhaps  permitted  him, 
a  guard,  to  ramble  through  the  city  and  to  visit,  if  he 
market  place,  the  temples  and  the  public  baths,  e^ 
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a  scale  of  great  magnificence.  An  active  and  observant  man, 
as  Paul,  can  see  and  accomplish  many  things  in  seven  days. 
The  apostle  might  have  climbed  the  hill  and  surveyed 
the  marble  Temple  of  Augustus,  walked  along  the  hundred 
pillars  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana,  through  the  hun- 
dred chambers  of  the  Labyrinth,  and  beneath  the  porches  of 
the  majestic  Temple  of  Serapis,  in  which  the  mysteries  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  were  practiced,  as  at  Isis  in  Pompeii.  The 
name  and  works  of  Cicero  were  known  to  him,  and  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  visited  his  villa  on  the  opposite  shore  and  the 
Avemian  Lake  near  by.  We  may  imagine  this,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  much  more  of  that  precious  week  was  spent  in  coun- 
seling the  little  band  of  "brethren"  to  stand  true  to  Jesus;  in 
recounting  to  them  the  perils  of  his  voyage ;  in  preaching  to 
them  and  others  in  the  market  place  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  fore- 
casting what  might  be  his  fate  on  reaching  the  Imperial  City. 
Christians  in  peril  in  a  foreign  land  find  their  hearts  drawn  to- 
gether closely,  as  by  some  celestial  infiuence,  and  themes  for 
conversation  never  fail. 

To  the  classical  scholar,  to  the  antiquary,  to  the  scientist,  and 
to  the  lover  of  scenic  beauty,  Puteoli  offers  rare  attractions. 
Virgil  has  described  its  curious  caverns;  Cicero  has  dwelt  upon 
its  pebbly  shore;  volcanic  fires  have  rent  its  rocks,  and  so  charm- 
ijig  is  its  scenery  that  the  people  say:  "A  part  of  paradise  has 
come  down  to  us."      But  the  feet  of  the  great  apostle  to  the 
G-entiles  have  pressed  for  seven  days  its  soil ;  his  lips  have  drunk 
its  waters;  his  eyes  have  seen  its  monuments;  his  voice  has  pro- 
claimed the  tidings  of  salvation  in  its  streets.     To  the  Christian 
this  invests  it  with  profounder  interest,  and  its  name,  enshrined 
in  sacred  writ,  becomes  immortal. 


THE  SITE  OF  CAPERNAUM. 

BY  REV.  DR.  8.  GRAVES. 


The  desire  to  fix  definitely,  if  possible,  the  site  of  ancient  Ca- 
pernaum, is  very  natural  to  Biblical  scholars  and  to  all  Palestine 
travelers.  We  know  where  our  Lord  was  bom,  where  he  spent 
tiB  youth,  where  was  his  place  of  most  delightful  entertainment 
^nd  resort ;  the  places  of  betrayal  and  trial ;  where  he  was  cruci- 
fied and  buried,  and  the  place  whence  he  ascended  to  heaven. 
If  not  these  exact  localities,  we  know  in  general  the  immediate 
vicinity  where  all  these  great  memories  cluster. 

But  Capernaum^  where  our  Lord  had  his  home  during  the 
^ears  of  his  ministry  among  men ;  where  most  of  his  mighty 
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works  were  done,  is  yet  in  dispate.  That  it  was  situated  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  somewhere  toward  the 
northern  end,  is  agreed. 

There  is  now  neither  town  nor  hamlet  between  Tiberias  and 
the  mouth  of  the  upper  Jordan,  a  distance  of  some  ten  miles, 
save  only  the  wretched  huddle  of  huts,  a  dozen  or  so  in  number, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Mejdel,  supposed,  with  reason,  I  think, 
to  mark  the  site  and  in  part  preserve  the  name  of  the  ancient 
Magdela,  the  home  of  Mary  Magdalene.  This  is  on  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  plain  of  Genneseret.  The  cities  of  Bethsaida, 
Chorazin  and  Capernaum  lay  somewhere  in  this  now  desolate 
region,  between  Mejdel  and  the  northern  end  of  the  sea. 

There  are  two  places,  and  I  think  but  two,  which  divide  be- 
tween them  the  claim  to  be  the  Capernaum  of  scripture.  The 
first  of  these  is  Khan  Minyeh^  which  consists  at  present  of  « 
few  uninhabitable  ruins,  and  is  situated  on  the  very  northern 
verge  of  Genneseret,  as  Mejdel  is  on  the  southern.  This  plain, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  sheltered  and  fertile  and  fairest  in  all 
Palestine,  extends  along  the  pebbly  beach  on  the  Galilee,  which 
is  now  fringed  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oleanders,  for  the  distance 
of  some  five  or  six  miles,  falling  back  to  the  highlands  of  Naph- 
tali,  and  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle  some  two  miles  in  it» 
greatest  depth — is  what  was  known  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  as 
The  Land  of  Genneseret^  and  whose  present  solitudes  wei« 
then  swarming  with  a  crowded  arid  busy  population,  some  of 
whom  followed  the  sea  and  others  the  plow.  A  small  stream  of 
clear  water,  though  not  very  sweet,  ripples  past  the  ruins  and 
enters  the  sea,  just  below  a  patch  of  greensward,  whose  verdure 
it  seems  first  to  have  created  and  then  to  keep  guard  of,  and  on 
which  we  pitched  our  tents  for  the  night  of  November  5th,  1872. 

This  is  the  spot  which  many — notably  Dr.  Edward  Robinson, 
in  his  admirable  Researches  in  Palestine,  have  fixed  upon  as  the 
true  site  of  Capernaum,  and  no  spot  in  all  that  vicinity  cottl^ 
have  been  more  beautiful,  with  the  sea  before  it,  the  luxuri^^ 
plain  at  its  right,  and  the  majesty  of  the  mountains  behind  ^^ 
The  sea  shoals  finely  off  here,  and  our  bath,  on  that  sultry  ev^' 
ing  of  our  encampment,  we  shall  none  of  us  ever  forget. 

But  after  all  that  is  brought  forward  to  identify  this  as  v^ 
ancient  Capernaum,  as  weighty  as  Dr.  Robinson's  opinion  sur^v 
is,  and  as  much  as  I  should  delight  to  associate  the  mem<»ieB  ^ 
this  spot  with  the  earthly  home  of  our  Lord,  I  am  far  fir^ 
being  convinced  of  it. 

More  recent  travelers,  and  especially  Dr.  Thomson,  the  •** 
thor  oi  The  Land  and  the  Book^  who,  after  a  residence  of 
than  thirty  years  in  Syria,  is  better  fitted  to  judge  than  ' 
any  other  man,  and  more  thorough  excavations,  notaV 
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Lieut.  Wilson,  of  the  British  Exploration  Society,  fix  upon  a 
locality  some  two  miles  north  of  here,  whose  present  Arabic 
name  is  Tel  Hura^  pronounced  Hoom. 

This  place  is  a  claimant  to  the  honor  of  being  what  yet 
remains  of  the  Capernaum  of  the  New  Testament.  Here  we 
find  more  extensive  ruins  by  far  than  at  Khan  Minyeh,  covering 
an  area  of  many  acres,  though  now  in  a  state  of  utter  desola- 
tion. A  single  Arab  we  found  there,  who  seemed  to  be  lazily 
caring  for  a  dozen  or  two  of  black  goats  that  cropped  the  dry, 
coarse  grasses  and  had  their  fold  in  the  principal  ruin  of  the 
place — ^just  enough  to  make  desolation  doubly  desolate. 

There  is  no  indentation  of  the  shore  here,  and  there  never 
could  have  been  much  of  a  harbor.  The  ground  rises  slightly 
from  the  water's  edge,  and  continues  nearly  level  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  then  rolls  upward  into  ridges  which  end  in  the 
highlands  of  Galilee.  The  city  must  have  extended  mostly 
along  the  shore. 

The  reasons  to  be  given  for  making  this  the  ancient  Caper- 
naum, are:  1.  The  name  which  the  place  at  present  bears,  Tel 
Hum^  though  there  seems  little  in  this  to  suggest  it.  But  these 
Arabic  names  are  mightily  tenacious  in  their  root-meanings, 
under  great  apparent  changes  in  form:  e,  ^.,  Bethel  now  bears 
the  name  of  Beiten^  which  comes  by  dropping  the  A,  and 
changing  the  final  I  to  its  kindred  mute  n.  Shiloh^  Seilun,  in 
much  the  same  way.  Now  Capernaum,  when  analyzed,  is  really 
Kefr-na-Hum,  Kefr  means  village  or  town,  and  all  meaning 
the  village  of  Nahum.  When  the  village  or  "city,"  as  it  was 
called,  had  disappeared  and  lay  in  ruin,  Kefr  would  come  in 
time  to  be  changed  for  Tel^  which  means  a  mound  or  a  ruin. 
Hence  Kefr-na-Hum,  took  the  designation  of  Tel-na-Hum^  and 
shortened,  Tel- Hum., 

So  Thomson  reasons,  and  this  conclusion  is  supported  by 
local  traditions,  which  he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  gather  dur- 
ing his  long  residence  and  frequent  visits  to  all  the  most  im- 
portant localities  in  Palestine. 

Again,  this  site  accords  best  with  the  notices  which  we  have 
of  Capernaum,  especially  in  Josephus,  who  speaks  particularly 
of  the  Fountain  of  Capernaum,,  as  very  copious,  so  that  the 
Land  of  Genneseret  was  irrigated  by  it,  which  it  is  altogether 
improbable  could  have  been  done  by  the  little  spring  at  Khan 
Jifinyeh^  known  as  Ain  e^  Tiny^  which  at  present  is  far  too 
Small  and  too  low-lying  for  such  a  purpose. 

Now  there  is  a  fountain  admirably  answering  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus,  a  little  distance  to  the  south  of  Tel  Hun,  which 
l>ear8  the  name  of  Tabiya,  It  must  have  been,  when  the  city  was 
^t  its  largest,  but  a  short  distance  outside  its  limits,  so  near  and 
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BO  important  to  the  city  as  to  have  borne  with  propriety  the  desig- 
nation given  it  by  the  Jewish  historian,  "The  Fountain  of  Caper- 
naum," and  in  other  respects  to  answer  his  description.  It  is 
even  now  very  large  and  abundant  in  excellent  water,  and  con- 
tinues so  through  the  dry  season.  And  that  this  is,  moreover, 
the  fountain  anciently  used  to  water  the  land  of  Genneseret,  is 
evident  from  the  remains  of  water-courses  yet  plainly  traceable 
in  cuttings  through  the  rocks  which  separate  this  fountain  from 
the  plain  below,  the  former  being,  I  should  judge,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  above  the  level  or  the  latter. 

Again,  the  nature  of  the  ruins  here  found,  point  in  the  same 
direction.  A  short  time  previous  to  my  being  there,  Lieut.  Wil- 
son made  some  excavations  which  resulted  in  bringing  to  light 
a  very  interesting  relic,  and  which  will  help,  I  believe,  to  settle 
the  question  now  under  discussion.  The  relic  was  a  temple,  or 
some  public  building  of  note.  It  was  fresh  from  its  covering 
when  I  was  there,  and  I  give  the  entry  I  made  in  my  journal 
on  the  spot: 

"Reached  Tel  Hum  at  11  o'clock.    Found  the  interesting  ruins 
which  Wilson  refers  to,  and  which  he  has  partly  uncovered.    I 
examined  with  what  care  I  could,  during  the  two  hours  allotted 
us  here,  and  beneath  the  scorching  sun  which  was  now  in  its 
strength,  these  and  other  remains.     It  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  small  temple.     I  found  eleven  bases  of  columns  in  situ, 
and  three  others  which  had  been  displaced.     These  measured 
across  the  top  nearly  three  feet.     The  columns  were  two  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter.     The  architecture  which  they  had  sup- 
ported was  three  feet  in  height.     The  hewn  stone  slabs  which 
formed  the  sides  were  twenty  inches  in  thickness.    The  building 
was  after  the  Cor'nthian  order  of  architecture,  and  the  work- 
manship very  creditable   considering  the  material,  which  is » 
coarse  limestone  of  a  light  grayish  color,  but  not  fine  enough  to 
be  called  marble.     It  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  Roman  period. 
Wilson  suggests  that  this  may  be  the  synagogue  which  the  pious 
Roman  had  built,  as  recorded  Luke  vii.:  5:  'For  he  loved  our 
nation,  and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue.'     In  the  original,  *^^ 
synagogue,'  as  though  in  that  little  city,  it  was  a  marked  a^^ 
well-known  edifice." 

The  form  and  size  of  the  building  it  would  be  difficult  to  ^j 
but  the  fragments  as  they  were  scattered  about,  covered,  I  sho'^*^ 
think,  from  a  third  to  half  an  acre. 

Other  less  conspicuous  relics  are  to  be  found  scattered  o'^^^ 
the  space  of  half  a  mile  along  the  sea-shore,  and  a  quarter  a>  * 
mile  back  from  it. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  which  I  have  not  space  to  m^^' 
tion,  it  is  now  generally  held  that  this  was  the  home  of  o^ 
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Lord — "  his  own  city" — during  the  three  and  a  half  years  of  his 
ministry  among  men.  To  have  stood  there,  to  have  looked  upon 
the  back-lying  hills,  among  which  He  so  often  retired  to  pray; 
to  have  looked  upon  these  waters  just  as  they  appeared  to  Him ; 
over  which  He  so  often  sailed,  and  upon  whose  waves  He  once 
T¥alked ;  to  have  trod  this  shore,  and  stepped,  perchance,  upon 
the  same  pebbles  that  his  foot  had  pressed,  is  to  enjoy  a  life- 
long benediction. 

Oaand  Bapix>8,  Mioh.,  AugaBt  18, 1880. 


INFLUENCE   OF  THE   ARYANS   UPON   THE   ABORIGINAL 

SPEECH   OF  INDIA. 

BY     PROF.     JOHN     AVERY. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  second  and  third  numbers  of  this 
journal,  it  was  attempted  to  trace,  so  far  as  the  facts  were 
accessible,  the  kind  •  and  degree  of  influence  which  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  India  have  exerted  upon  the  substance  and  form 
of  the  speech  of  their  Aryan  masters  or  neighbors.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  stated  that  the  stronger  influence  had  confess- 
edly flowed  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  cultured  Aryans 
to  the  savage  or  imperfectly  civilized  aborigines. 

It  is  our  design,  in  this  paper,  to  take  up  this  reverse  side  of 
the  picture  and  to  estimate,  as  fairly  as  may  be,  the  share  which 
Aryan  civilization  has  had  in  shaping  and  developing  the  ruder 
speech  of  the  non- Aryan  tribes. 

We  may  lay  down  as  a  directing  principle  in  our  inquiries 
the  axiomatic  truth  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  influence 
of  one  race  or  nation  upon  the  institutions  of  another  will 
always  be  in  proportion  to  the  duration  and  degree  of  local, 
political,  or  social  intimacy  which  has  existed  between  them.  It 
thus  becomes  our  first  duty  to  inquire  into  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  to  note  the  varying 
nmount  of  intercourse  which  there  has  been  between  them  and 
the  Aryan  immigiants.  But  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  a 
complete  answer  to  these  questions  involves  the  solution  of  some 
of  the  most  obscure  problems  of  Indian  history.  The  muta- 
tions of  the  population  of  India  extend  over  such  vast  periods 
of  time,  and  are  attested  by  so  little  of  authentic  history,  that 
^we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  such  general  facts  and  proba- 
ble conjectures  as  can  be  derived  from  incidental  notices  in 
literature,  from  language  and  physical  appearance,  and  from 
present  ethnic  conditions. 
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1.  That  northern  India  was  occupied  by  a  dark  race  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Aryans,  is  abundantly  attested  by  the  frequent 
allusions  to  it  in  the  earliest  Hindu  writings.  This  race  stood 
its  ground  for  a  long  time,  but  was  finally  driven  out,  or  reduced 
to  servitude,  and  at  length  admitted  as  the  fourth  and  lowest 
member  of  the  Aryan  state.  Time  and  social  conditions  have 
now  so  far  eflFaced  race  differences  that  in  this  part  of  India  we 
cannot  accurately  draw  the  line  between  the  pure  Aryan  and 
the  non- Aryan  population. 

2.  Passing  southward  from  the  alluvial  plains  of  Hindustani 
we  come  to  the  Vindhyas  and  outlying  ranges,  which,  thougl^ 
rising  to  no  great  height,  are  hardly  accessible,  by  reason  oi 
their  broken  character  and  the  dense  vegetation  which  clotb€* 
them  to  their  summits.     Here  we  find  a  broad  belt  of  abori- 
ginal tribes  stretching  across  the  country  from  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  alon^  the  western  coast  range.     If 
we  begin  at  the  eastern  end  of  this  zone,  the  principal  tribes 
are  the  Santhals,  on  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Vindhyas;  tb« 
Paharias  or  Malers  of  the  Rajmahal  hills;  the  Oraonsof  Chutia 
Nagpiir;  south  of  these  the  Lurka-Kols  or  Ho;  on  the  borders 
of  Orissa,  the  Khonds  and  Saura.     Tribes  bearing  the  nam^ 
Kol  are  found  as  far  north  as  the  Sone  river  and  as  far  south 
as  Orissa.     The  Ceras  and  Kharvars  are  other  members  of  this 
family  in  the  same  region.     Passing  westward  we  come  to  the 
numerous  tribes  of  the  Gonds,  who  occupy  an  extensive  domaiii 
and  have  given  one  of  the  names  by  which  Central  India  is 
known.      The   Kurkhus,   who   have   sometimes   been  wrongly 
identified  with  the  Gonds,  are  settled  upon  the  Satpura  rar^i 
between  Asirgarh  and  the  Pachmari  hills.     On  either  sideot 
the  western  Vindhyas  and  along  the  Aravali  range,  are  fooao 
the  Bhills.     In  the  latter  range  are  also  found  the  Mina  aa<J 
Mera,  tribes  closely  resembling  the  Bhills.     The  Kolis  or  Kiil^>^ 
have  their  home  in  Guzerat  and  at  the  foot  of   the  western 
Ghauts.    The  similarity  of  names  suggests  a  connection  betwe^J 
the  Kolis  and  the  eastern  Kols,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  prove«' 
Among  the  western  Ghauts  are  found  several  uncivilized  trib^^ 
Of  these  the  Ramusis  occupy  the  mountainous  district  fro** 
Puna  to  Kolapur.     The  Neilgherry  hills  furnish  a  home  for  tb* 
Todas,  the  Kotas,  the  Badagas  and  the  Kurumburs.     TheVif'^' 
lis  and  Katodis  are  two  degraded  tribes  living  at  the  footof  A** 
Ghauts,  between  Daman  and  Puna.     All  of   the  familidi  ^ 
tribes  which  have  been  enumerated,  with  others  of  leflB  IHJ^ 
stand  at  about  the  same  level  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  W 
reason  of  the  inaccessible  character  of  their  country,  ^sp^^'f^ 
on  the  eastern  side,  have  had  little  intercourse  with  ^ 
tivated  peoples  of  northern  or  southern  India. 
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3.  The  most  nuraerous  and,  from  every  point  of  view,  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  aboriginal  population  is  the  Dravidr 
ians,  who  occupy  all  the  open  region  south  of  the  Vindhyas, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Maratha  country  and  Orissa.  They 
^also  occupy  the  northern  half  of  Ceylon,  from  which  they  have 
^^ually  pressed  out  the  Singhalese.  Those  divisions  of  the 
jDra vidian  people  which,  according  to  our  plan,  concern  us  here, 
are:  on  the  extreme  south  and  southeast,  the  Tamils;  north  of 
these,  the  Telugus;  northwest,  the  Canarese;  along  the  Malabar 
coast,  the  Malayalis;  the  Tuluvas  farther  north,  and  the  Coorgs 
on  the  western  Ohauts,  though  the  latter  are  on  the  border  line 
between  the  civilized  and  savage  tribes.  This  southern  country 
«arly  attracted  Brah manic  colonists,  and,  so  far  as  history 
informs  us,  the  two  peoples  enjoyed  constant  and  peaceful 
intercourse. 

We  have  now  divided  the  aboriginal  population  of  India  into 
three  classes,  not  according  to  strict  ethnic  distinctions,  but 
According  to  known  or  presumed  exposure  to  Aryan  influence, 
and,  if  the  proposition  with  which  we  started  was  correct,  we 
shall  expect  to  find  the  change  produced  in  the  primitive  speech 
by  the  superior  people  exhibiting  a  like  threefold  degree,  of 
which  the  speech  or  northern  India  and  of  the  central  and 
western  mountains  will  represent  the  two  extremes.  We  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  facts.  In  the  case  of  the  northern 
aborigines  they  may  be  stated  very  briefly.  The  influence  of 
the  Sanskrit  and  the  popular  dialects  springing  from  it  upon 
their  speech  was  powerfully  destructive.  Though  we  may  be 
inclined  to  underestimate  the  mental  force  and  culture  of  the 
primitive  population,  yet,  at  the  best,  it  was  far  behind  the  con- 
<iuering  race  in  civilization.  The  result  was  that  as  fast  as  the 
aborigines  came  into  peaceful  relations  with  their  conquerors 
they  began  to  adopt  their  language. 

This  occurred  first  in  the  provinces  earliest  Brahmanized,  and 
was  longest  delayed'  in  Bengal  and  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  the  peninsula,  which  came  latest  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aryans,  and  upon  the  borders  of  which  the  primitive  popula- 
tion still  hovers.     That  the  Aryans  did  not  succeed  in  forcing 
their  language  upon  the  aborigines  without  loss  to  the  purity 
of  their  own  traditional  usage,  I  showed  in  my  former  paper; 
but  their  victory  was  essentially  complete,  and  so  entirely  did 
t;hey  wipe  out  the  primitive  speech  that  the  scanty  relics  embed- 
"^ed  in  the  Sanskrit  and  northern  vernaculars  are  hardly  enough 
tx)  enable  us  to  make  out  its  original  characteristics. 

With  the  hill  tribes,  however,  the  case  has  been  different. 
Exceedingly  jealous  of  intrusion  into  their  mountain  homes, 
^hey  have  either  fiercely  repelled  the  Hindu  invader,  or  hidden 
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from  his  sight  in  their  inaccessible  jungles.     But  the  desire  to 
exchange  the  products  of  their  forests  for  some  of  the  simple 
luxuries  of  civilization  has  occasionally  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  people  of  the  plains.     In  this  way  they  have 
caught  up  some  fragments  of  Aryan  speech,  with  which  they 
have  enriched  their  own  scantily  furnished  dialects,  or,  in  a  few 
favorable  situations,  have  adopted  in  a  corrupt  form  the  lan- 
guage of  their  civilized  neighbors.     Of  .these  tribes  the  San- 
thals,  living  as  they  do  upon  the  borders  of  Aryan  communities, 
have  been  situated  favorably  to  feel  their  influence,  but  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  outline  given  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  his 
Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,  the  Santhali  grammar  is  in  no  way 
indebted  either  to  the  Sanskrit  or  to  the  northern  vernaculars. 
Its  formations  are  strictly  of  the  agglutinative  order,  and  exhibit 
certain  other  peculiarities,  such  as  the  agreement  of  the  verb 
with  both  subject  and  object,  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  the  Indo-European  tongues.     Its  sounds,  for  which  it 
has  no  written  signs,  curiously  accprd  almost  perfectly  with 
those  of  the  Sanskrit ;  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  some  of 
these  sounds  were  probably  borrowed  by  the  Ajyans'  from  the 
Kol  or  Dravidian  languages,  to  which  they  belong  in  common. 
It  is  in  its  vocabulary  that  the  Santhali  shows  Aryan  influence. 
The  lack  of  words  to  express  abstract  ideas,  which  it  shares 
with  all  aboriginal  tongues,  it  supplies  by  borrowing  from  its 
richer  neighbors.     But,  if  we  can  believe  Dr.  Hunter,  these 
words  are  drawn,  not  from  the  modem  Bengali  or  Hindi,  bat 
from  some  older  representative  of  the  same  stock.     It  is  even 
said  that  a  few  Prakrit  words  are  found  in  Santhali  and  vice 
t*ersa.     If  this  be  true,  it  points  to  an  early  contact  between 
the  two  races.     The  Paharias  show  foreign  influence  according 
to  situation.     That  portion  of  the  peot)le  living  in  the  northern 
and  more  mountainous  district  have  retained  both  their  prinu- 
tive  customs  and  their  language,  while  the  southern  portion, 
whose  land  is  more  open  and  inviting  for  agricidture,  have 
adopted  the  Hindu  religion  and  speak  Bengali.     The  laiigo*?^ 
of  the  Oraons  has  borrowed  all  the  numerals  above  four  b^ 
the  northern  vernaculars,  and   has  many  Hindi  words  in  i^ 
vocabulary,  but  in  structure  it  is  Dravidian,  while  the  greater 
part  of  its  stock  of  words  is  Kolarian.     Most  of  the  K61  trihe* 
have  maintained  their  dialects  intact,  borrowing  a  few  woi"* 
from  the  northern  vernaculars.     Some  in  the  north,  howe^*^ 
have  learned  to  use  Aryan  dialects.     The  Kharvars,  an  ^^\^ 
people,  speak  a  cormpt  Hindi  about  Bamgar,  but  farther  so^^ 
letam  their  own  language.    The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Ce^ 
Hie  Sanras  and  Khonds  still  speak  their  native  language,  ^^ 
tiie  Conner  have  borrowed  many  words  from  the  Oriya,  and    ^ 
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latter  form  their  past  participles,  not  by  the  suflSxes  du^  i  or  «i, 
which  are  common  to  the  other  members  of  the  gronp,  but  by  4, 
sd  and  jd^  as  do  some  of  the  Aryan  dialects.  The  Gonds,  who 
speak  a  Dravidian  language,  have  borrowed  the  Hindi  relative 
bo  instead  of  using  the  relative  participle  in  its  stead,  as  do  the 
other  members  or  the  family.  In  some  other  unimportant 
respects  does  the  structure  of  the  Gondi  resemble  the  northern 
idioms,  which  may  as  plausibly  be  explained  as  independent 
developments  as  on  the  theory  of  borrowing.  An  exception  is 
the  fonnation  of  a  passive,  which  is  wanting  in  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  by  prefixing  the  past  participle  of  the  active 
voice  to  the  substantive  verb  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the 
Aryan  vernaculars.  In  its  vocabulary  this  language  is  indebted 
to  the  Hindi  for  a  few  words  of  inferior  importance.  The 
Kurkus  have  also  many  words  from  the  same  source  which  have 
come  in  with  the  adoption  of  Hindu  usages.  Of  the  Bhills,. 
the  most  isolated  tribes  seem  to  retain  their  own  language,  while 
other  tribes  which  have  come  into  closer  contact  with  Moham- 
medans or  Hindus  have  adopted  their  customs  and  a  corrupted 
form  of  their  speech.  The  Kolis  of  Guzerat  and  the  adjoining 
coast  on  the  south  have  adopted  the  language  of  the  Aryans, 
among  whom  they  live.  The  Ramusis  and  Varalis  also  speak 
Marathi.  The  rude  tribes  of  the  Neilgherries  speak  Dravidian 
dialects,  and,  living  so  far  south,  do  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
exhibit  the  influence  of  Aryan  speech.  Some  scholars,  however, 
maintain  that  in  some  points  they  show  a  striking  resemblance 
to  remote  members  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

This  survey  of  the  speech  of  the  rude  hill  tribes,  which,  in 
default  of  particular  information,  is  more  general  than  could  be 
desired,  shows  clearly  enough  that  in  the  more  rugged,  that  is 
in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  country,  the  abori- 
^nal  languages  have  maintained  themselves  in  nearly  their 
ancient  integrity,  while  in  the  more  accessible  region,  near  the 
\7e8tem  coast,  the  Aryans  have  not  only  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  land,  but  forced  their  language  upon  the  earlier 
inhabitants. 

When  now  we  turn  to  our  third  division,  we  traverse  a  better 
laiown  field  and  find  a  very  different  state  of  things.  At  a 
i-emote  period,  before  the  beginning  of  our  era  at  least,  Brah- 
xnanic  missionaries  crossed  the  Vindhya  moimtains  and  made 
tiieir  way  into  the  southern  peninsula.  They  were  variously 
lieceived  by  the  tribes  settled  there.  From  some  they  suffered 
^very  species  of  annoyance,  even  to  the  loss  of  life;  by  others 
tiliey  were  treated  with  the  respect  which  became  the  sanctity 
of  their  lives.  They  brought  with  them  the  culture  and  leam- 
of  the  north  and  communicated  it  freely  to  the  little  group 
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of  (liHolplcs  whom  they  booh  gathered  about  their  forest  hermit- 
agcH.     By  these,  in  turn,  it  was  spread  abroad  over  the  land 
until  all  the  tribes  of  the  highland  and  plains  accepted  the 
lirahinanic  faith,  and  with  it  many  northern  institutions.    We 
have  reason  to  think  that  even  before  the  coming  of  these  holy 
men  some  of  the  Dravidian  tribes,  particularly  the  Tamils,  had 
rison  alK>ve  the  condition  of  savages  and  possessed  the  elements 
of   a  primitive  civilization.     For  this  reason   they  welcomed 
uunv  cordially  the  further  light  which  was   brought  by  the 
Itrahmans.     So  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover  it  was  ia  tins 
])eacoful  way  and  not  by  force  of  arms  that  Arj-an  civilizatioa 
made  its  way  southward.     Since  the  influence  upon  these  Itn* 

i(uagt»8  was  produced  by  learned  men  and  the  spread  of  Sans- 
crit litonitui*e  rather  than  by  an  intimate  commingling  of  the 
two  races,  we  find  that  the  Sanskrit  has  contributed  more  than 
the  popular  dialects  of  the  north.     In  sounds  the  Sauskrit  and 
the   Uravidian  alphabets  coincide  in  the  main,  though  each 
originally  lacked  several  sounds  possessed  by  the  other.    The 
Sanskrit  sounds  unknown  to  the  ancient  Dravidiaiis — at  let^t  so 
far  as  the  testimony  of  their  written  language  goes — are  the 
r  and  /  vowels,  the  diphthongs  ai  and  a  Ay  the  aspirates  of  each 
r<f/v/<i,  the  sibilants  and  h.     The  Sanskrit  r  and  /  vowels  soffer 
ohangi^  in  wonls  introduced  into  the  Tamil,  but  are  prrtuoooced 
in  tlio  otiior  dialects.     The  diphthong  ai  is  changed  into  W  in 
TrtUiiK  but  only  in  pronouncing  Sauskrit  words.     Quite  ofan 
this  s<mnd  is  avoided  by  the  insertion  of  an  euphonic  I^^Kf 
botwiHMi  its  i\>nstituont  sounds.     Though  the  aspirant  an*i  ski- 
ant  loiters  are  foreign  to  the  Dravidian  family,  they  are  cft^T 
tistnl  by  most  of  the  languages  in  the  pronnnciation  i>f  Hs^ 
krit  derivatives,  and  ha\'e  even  seeored  a  lodgement  it  a  K* 
pun*  Dravidian  words.     The  aspirates,  however,  are  ncka?** 
in  TamiU  and  as  a  general  rule  the  sibilants  also.    Ibe  ^  <i 
TamiU  when  sinirlo,  is  s^nmded  verv  much  like  the  Saasfcs  *.' 
whon  doubUni  it  is  s^ninded  as  in  Sanskrit.     TbeliKffi* 
onh    s^Mnid  in  Tolugu  and   colloquial  TamiL     The  tH  si* 
s^MUuls  art*  no!  adniittCHl  into  classical  TamiL  but  are  sci 
hi>ani  in  iV.o  later  langua^re  in  the  pTonnnciaxicc  ci  b 
derixatiM^s.     The  h  s^Mind  is  not  known  in  Tamil  cc 
The  san>o  :s  in:o  of  aiu^ient  CAnaies^,  but  the  mctSen  i*9''i? 
n*^;:^.ar*y  sr,l*s::;;;:es  :t  for  />,  and  it  is  also  f ox^rd  aw|f 
W>'.r*  tlu\>o  s:A:en:or.ts  it  appears  that  while  these 
Arx*  tn\;r,er.: A  hoan:  ir*  the  Dravidian 
ir.  :V,c  T^r/.-.i — :hev  hsve  r.ever  been  fairlv 
*.un:  •::;>: '\   »y*  rtxkv'ViOvi  as  ooDstitnents  of  the 
N^:^     T'':o  t^riiT.r,  ^M  the  written  signs  of 
"iv,x\v\t\:  :r.  :r*uoh  oSs^'srixy.     DioQgh  their 
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great  modification  in  course  of  centuries  and  on  account  of  the 
material  used  for  writing  in  southern  India,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  they  were  borrowed  from  the  Aryans,  having  been 
developed  from  the  characters  of  the  Asoka  inscriptions.  There 
are  at  present  three  Dravidian  alphabets:  the  Tamil,  the  Telugu- 
Canarese  and  the  Malayalam.  Besides  these  there  is  the  Grantha, 
or  character  in  which  Sanskrit  is  written  in  the  Tamil  country. 
The  Telugu  and  Canarese  alphabets  agree  with  the  Sanskrit 
except  in  possessing  separate  signs  for  short  and  long  e  and  o^  a 
hard  a  unknown  to  the  Sanskrit  and  the  peculiar  vocalic  I  found 
only  in  the  Vedas  and  in  the  northern  vernaculars.  Old  Cana- 
rese has  also  the  Dravidian  vocalic  r.  The  Malayalam  alphabet 
agrees  with  the  Telugu  and  modem  Canarese,  except  in  having 
the  vocalic  r  and  but  one  sigu  for  the  short  and  long  e  and  o. 
The  Tamil  alphabet  differs  considerably  from  the  others.  It 
has  now,  but  did  not  formerly  have,  two  signs  for  short  and 
long  e  and  o.  It  has  no  distinct  signs  for  the  aspirates,  the 
sonants,  the  sibilants,  or  A. 


NOTE  ON  A  VERSE  IN  THE  FIRST  BOOK  of  the  MACCABEES. 


BY  HOWARD  CROSBY,  D.  D. 


In  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  (xii.,  37),  we  read:  xal 
avvtfxOn^ciy    ToO    oixoSopieiv    rr}v    npXiVy    xal   {}yyi(T€   rov 
TeixouS  rov  x^^M^PP^^  ^^^  ^'^  ArcTjiXiGoroVy  xal  ineiyxsvaaav 
TO  xaXovfJisvoy  Xaq)€yadd,     Literally  translated,  this  is  "and 
they  were  gathered  together  to  build  the  city,  and  he  approached 
the  wall  of  the  valley,  that  which  is  from  Apeliotos,  and  they 
restored  that  which  is  called  Chaphenatha."     That  there  is  a 
false  reading  here  is  evident.   Jonathan  is  described  as  strength- 
ening the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem.     He  is  said  (ver.  36)  to 
bAve  determined  to  give  an  additional  height  to  the  walls,  and 
to  build  a  high  wall  between  the  citadel  (that  the  Syrian  party 
i^Ad,  hitherto  occupied)  and  the  city,  so  as  to  cut  it  off  from  com- 
''^utxication  with  die  city  markets.     Now  the  37th  verse  seems 
^  bIiow  the  fulfilment  of  this  design.     But  the  present  condi- 
^on    of  the  text  gives  nothing  explicable.     I  propose  to  read 
"^y^^pe  for  Tfyyiae  and   KanrjXixov  for  *A7crj\icoTov,  putting 
^^^S^ov?   in   the   accusative,  thus:     xal   rfyeipe   ro   riixoi  rov 
^^^A^appov  rov  ex  KanrfXixov,  which,  translated,  is:  "and  he 
'^^oted  the  wall  of  the  valley  which  is  by  the  market."     This 
^^Vi^ld  be  the  new  wall  intended  to  cut  off  the  citadel  from  the 
'^^li.     It  would  be  erected  on  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the 
^^I'iet,  i,  e,,  the  Tyropoeon,  where,  even  at  the  present  day,  the 
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bazaar  is  found.  This  x^^P^otppov^  would  thus  naturally  be 
distinguished  from  the  great  ;^f€i;/appoy?  of  the  Kedron  (John 
xiii.,  1.)  Still  again,  what  is  Chaphenatha,  which  they  restored  ? 
Is  not  Chaphenatha  the  same  as  Gabbatha  of  John  six.,  13  \  If 
we  suppose  the  word  Gabbatha  to  be  composed  of  the  two 
Semitic  roots  HDjI  and  "nnjJj  and  so  to  mean  "hill  of  vio- 
lence," the  n  in  Chaphenatha  may  either  represent  the  Ayia 
(according  to  a  well-known  change),  or  the  final  n  of  the  second 
root  by  metathesis,  or  the  word  may  be  simply  like  the  Hebretr 
Gihhethonfi9^\!^^  Gabathon  byEusebius  and  Gabatha  byJosephos, 
meaning  only  "a  height."  The  place  referred  to. would  thente 
the  spot  where  afterward  the  fortress  of  Antonia  was  erected,  north 
of  the  temple,  which  finally  became  the  citadel,  instead  of  the 
old  Baris,  or  Acra.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  old  Hebrew  name 
should  cling  to  a  part  of  Antonia,  perhaps  to  the  oldest  part  of  it. 


HORTICULTURE  IN  THE  TIME  OF  MERODACH-BALADAN. 

BY  REV.  A.  H.  SAYCE,  D.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  QTJEEN's  COLLEGE,  OXFOBD,  EXG. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia did  not  consider  horticulture  beneath  their  notice.  An  old 
work  on  agriculture,  written  in  Accadian  times,  and  therefore 
before  the  17th  century  B.  C,  tells  the  farmer  to  choose  the  30th 
day  of  Marchesvan,  or  October,  "for  the  burning  of  weeds," and 
enjoins  "the  tenant  of  the  farm  to  carry  on  his  own  head  two- 
thirds  of  the  produce  and  pay  it  to  the  owner."  Another  Accw- 
ian  work  contains  some  of  the  short  songs  with  which  the  ox- 
drivers  beguiled  their  labours  in  the  field.  Here  are  three  of 
them:  (1)  "Before  the  oxen  as  they  march,  all  in  the  grain  tho^ 
layst  thee  down";  (2)  "My  knees  are  marching,  my  feet  aren<^ 
resting;  with  no  wealth  of  thine  own,  grain  thou  begettest  fof 
me";  (3)  "A  heifer  am  I;  to  the  cow  I  am  yoked;  theplon^* 
handle  is  strong;  lift  it  up,  lift  it  up!" 

The  Assyrian  king  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (B.  C.  1130),  wasap*^ 
of  arboriculture,  and  his  royal  botanical  gardens  were  8^^ 
with  the  trees  of  conquered  countries,  which  he  endet^t**" 
to  acclimate  in  Assyria.  "The  cedar,"  he  says,  "the  li(»*^ 
tree  and  the  allacan  tree,  from  the  countries  which  Ihiii*^^*' 
quered,  these  trees,  which  none  of  the  kings  my  fothfiit  '^•'Ji 
me  planted,  I  took,  and  in  the  plantations  of  my^^Oi'l'^^ 
planted,  and  by  the  name  of  plantation  I  called, 
which  did  not  exist  in  my  country  I  took.  The  pi 
Assyria  I  established." 
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Many  years  afterwards  the  Chaldsean  prince  Merodach-Bala- 
dan,  who  held  possession  of  Babylon  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
and,  after  making  alliance  with  Hezekiah  and  other  sovereigns 
in  western  Asia,  attempted  to  resist  both  Sargon  and  his  son 
Sennacherib,  displayed  a  special  interest  in  gardening  and  horti- 
culture. A  small,  but  well-written  and  well-preserved  tablet 
has  lately  reached  the  British  Museum,  which  gives  a  list  of  the 

gardens  and  plantations  which  belonged  to  him  in  Babylonia, 
ixty-seven  of  these  are  described  as  being  plantations  as  well 
as  gardens;  six  more  were  nursery-gardens.  The  names  of  the 
gardens  are  mostly  derived  from  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
situated,  or  the  towns  to  which  they  were  near;  but  there  were 
others  which  had  significant  names  as  "the  stream  of  reeds," 
"the  reeds  of  the  waters  of  the  city,"  or  "the  little."  The  colo- 
phon of  the  tablet  is  as  follows:  "The  seed-gardens  of  Merodach- 
Baladan;  like  the  original  written  and  revised  (is  this)  tablet  of 
Merodach-sura-idin,  the  woi'shipper  of  Merodach."  The  copy, 
he  wever,  must  have  been  made  at  a  considerably  later  time  than 
that  at  which  the  list  was  originally  drawn  up,  since  in  one  place 
no  less  than  six  names  are  imperfect,  and  the  scribe  has  written 
a^inst  them  "recently  obliterated."  The  tablet  now  in  the 
Museum  was  probably  made  in  the  reign  of  Nabuchadnezzar,  for 
one  of  the  royal  libraries  at  Babylon,  and  the  fact  that  a  tablet 
of  Merodach-Baladan  still  survived  at  that  period,  proves  that 
the  destruction  of  Babylon  by  Sennacherib  in  B.  C.  690  was  not 
8o  complete  as  the  Assyrian  king  wished  to  make  out.  The 
library,  at  any  rate,  appears  to  have  been  saved,  and  with  it  a 
record  of  the  great  opponent  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror. 


THE  LANGUAGES  OF  INDIA. 

The  accompanying  map,  which  appeared  in  the  Missionary/ 
herald  of  January,  1880,  indicates  only  the  principal  languages 
of  India  proper.  Throughout  all  East  India,  with  a  population  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  there  are  said  to  be  in  use  five 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  different  languages  or  dialects,  so  that 
tJiere  is,  on  an  average,  more  than  one  dialect  to  each  half  mill- 
ion people.  The  Hindi  language  is  spoken  by  one  hundred 
:tnillions  of  people,  a  dialect  of  it,  the  Hindustani,  being  the 
Xanguage  of  the  Mohammedans  of  all  India.  In  the  Lower 
J^rovinces  of  Bengal,  with  a  population  of  about  thirty-four 
xnillions,  Bengali  is  spoken.  After  these  two  there  follow  the 
^arflkthi,  Telugu,  Tamil,  and  Punjabi,  each  spoken  by  fourteen 
"tx)  sixteen  millions  of  souls.  The  Marathi  is  in  use  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  although  the  language 
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of  the  PareeeB,  the  Gujerati,  is  used  in  commerce  in  and  »bo» 
Bombay.  The  Tamil,  spoken  at  Madras  and  thron^ioilt  V 
Madura  district,  is  also  the  language  of  JaiFna  and  UorAll* 
Ceylon.  Numbers  have  been  inserted  to  indicate  the  iSiHf 
which  are  spoken  of  in  Prof.  Avery's  article.  Tht^  «l:1 
follows : 
1.   Mihlen.  6     Bhawara  uid  Cera*.  11.    ""imiil^ 
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THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN. 

BY  M.  C.  READ. 

The  real  significance  of  the  serpent  and  the  other  objects 
described  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  matter  of  especial 
interest  to  all  Biblical  scholars.  The  book  of  Genesis  is  very 
plainly,  at  least  in  part,  a  compilation  of  previously  written 
documents.  At  chapter  I,  v.  1,  chap.  II,  v.  4,  and  chap.  V,  v.  1, 
commence  three  distinct  narratives,  each  commencing  at  the 
"beginning,"  the  second  using  a  different  name  for  the  creator 
than  the  other  two.  The  compiler  could  not  have  regarded  the 
first  two  of  these  as  literal  histories.  For,  if  treated  as  histori- 
cal, they  are  so  much  in  conflict  that  they  would  not  both  be 
adopted  by  the  same  writer.  The  first  contains  an  orderly 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  of  plants 
and  animals,  substantially  in  the  order  inferred  from  the  modem 
study  of  science.  It  contains  no  intimation  that  man  was  created 
as  a  single  pair,  but  the  intimation  is  that  both  man  and  ani- 
mals were  created  in  large  numbers.  The  second  entirely 
reverses  this  order.  In  it,  man  is  the  first  of  living  creatures, 
created  when  "every  plant  of  the  field  was  not  yet  on  the  earth, 
and  every  herb  of  the  field  was  not  yet  growing"  (Sharp's  trans- 
lation.) 

Then  follows  the  creation  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  which  was 
caused  to  produce  every  tree  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for 
food,  and  the  introduction  of  man  into  this  garden;  then  the 
creating  of  the  animal  kingdom;  after  that  the  creation  of 
woman,  and  after  the  expulsion  from  paradise  the  creation  of 
** thorns  and  thistles." 

In  this  garden  were  planted  the  tree  of  life,  the  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  of  which  the  fruit  was  forbidden,  and  in 
it  appears  the  serpent,  as  the  wisest  of  all  beasts,  and  the  tempter 
of  the  woman.  After  the  temptation  it  is  condemned  to  crawl 
Upon  the  ground,  implying  that  before,  it  walked  erect.  As  the 
Conflict  between  this  account  of  creation  and  the  preceding  one 
18  -wholly  irreconcilable,  if  both  are  to  be  viewed  as  histories,. 
We  are  compelled  to  regard  one  or  the  other  of  them  as  allegor- 
ical, and  it  is  evident  that  all  parts  of  the  latter  are  in  the  style  of 
allegory.  The  cutting  of  the  woman  out  of  the  side  of  man ;  the 
tree  of  life,  of  which  if  the  first  pair  should  eat  they  would  live 
forever ;  the  interposition  of  Jehovah,  driving  them  out  of  the  gar- 
den lest  they  should  eat  of  it;  the  making  of  garments  of  skins. 
\>j  Jehovah ;  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  pen- 
alty  denounced    by   Jehovah    for  the   eating  of   which   was 
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death;  the  promise  of  the  serpent,  namely,  wisdom;  the  fact  that 
after  the  eating  Jehovah  declared  that  the  promise,  which  was 
made  by  the  serpent,  was  fulfilled,  and  that  the  pair  had,  by  the 
eating,  become  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ;  the  wise  serpent, 
walking  erect,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech,  a  universal  ori- 
ental symbol ;  the  Egyptian  cherub  stationed  at  the  gate  of  the 
garden   after   the   expulsion,  are  all  in  the  style  of  allegoiy- 
They  cannot  be  accepted  as  literal,  historical  facts. 

They  are  symbols  intended  to  teach  some  truths,  and  yet  it; 
may  be  very  diflBicult  to  determine  the  significance  of  the  synx— 
holism.     In  attempting  to  do  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tha-^ 
our  written  language  came  to  us  through  various  phases  and 
changes,  and  was  once  almost  wholly,  if  not  entirely  symbolical^ 
Much  has  already  been  done  in  the  way  of  interpreting  ancien  <r. 
symbolism,  in  which  all  religious  ideas  were  once  embodied-, 
and  much  of  which  has  come  down  even  to  our  day  in  the  relig"^ 
ious  ideas  of  all  the  nations.     The  picture  writing  of  Egyp**^ 
represents  the  serpent  as  beneficent,  bringing  gifts  to  man,ordi^ 
narily  walking  erect,  often  with  the  legs  and  arms  of  a  inaa- 
Throughout  the  east,  in  the  oldest  inscriptions,  it  is  associated 
with  the  sacred  tree,  or  tree  of  life,  and  very  often  with  a  nud© 
couple  standing  beside  the  tree.    The  very  picture  which  in  our 
catechisms  we  studied,  with  the  couplet  "  In  Adam's  fall  ^® 
sinned  all,"  we  find  to  be  older  than  any  knovni  written  latt" 
guage,  and  that  it  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  religious  %y^' 
holism  of  the  remote  past. 

In  this  ancient  symbolism,  the  fruit-bearing  tree  represented 
woman,  the  passive,  recipient  element   in   the   production  o* 
life;  the  serpent  represented  wisdom,  life,  the  active  elemex^* 
in  the  production  of  life,  sexual  passion,  the  male,  and  map- 
So  that  in  the  picture  of  the  serpent  twined  around  the  frui*' 
bearing  tree,  and  the  nude  couple  standing  by  its  side,  the  san^^ 
idea  was  represented  in  two  ways,  one  in  symbol,  and  one  ^^ 
picture-writing.    It  represented  the  necessity  of  the  combinati^^ 
of  the  male  and  female  elements  for  the  production  of  life,  * 
necessity  which  the  ancient  religions  supposed  pertained  equal*/ 
to  the  gods,  and  that  creation  by  the  gods  was  always  a  Gene^^J' 
a  begetting.     This  points  us  very  clearly  to  the  general  signi^' 
cance  of  the  symbolism  of  the  garden,  and  the  nature  of  ^'^^ 
forbidden  fruit  which  has  brought  the  knowledge  of  both  gP^^ 
and  evil  to  all  the  race.     It  was  the  fruit,  by  the  eating  *^ 
which  they  became  as  gods,  in  that  they  also  became  creato^   , 
and  the  introducers  of  life.     The  penalty  pronounced  ttpott^*^  j 
woman  was  the  natural  result  of  the  act ;  the  conscious  •taB'^jil 
of  nakedness   following  it.     No  children  were  bom  U 
until  after  the  eating  of  this  forbidden  fruit.     They  9^ 
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Tepreeented  as  living  in  the  innocency  and  unconsciousness  of 
children  who  had  not  risen  to  a  knowledge  of  the  significance 
of  Bex,  and  who  stood  unclad  in  each  other's  presence  without 
thought  of  impropriety.  When  this  consciousness  comes,  when 
this  forbidden  fruit  of  childhood  is  plucked,  it  becomes  the 
fruit  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  of  evil  to  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  race.  They  are  driven  out  of  the  Eden  of  in- 
nocent childhood,  into  the  real  battle  of  life,  to  eat  their  bread, 
and  provide  it  for  others,  in  the  "sweat  of  their  face,"  and  to 
battle  with  the  thorns  and  thistles  with  which  their  pathway  is 
strewn. 

This  grouping  of  the  symbols  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  the 
fruit-bearing  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  deserves 
further  notice,  and  constitute  a  couple  having  a  similar  signifi- 
cance to  the  serpent  and  the  fruit-bearing  tree.  The  tree  of 
life  figures  conspicuously  in  all  ancient  religious  sculptures; 
sometimes  it  is  the  pine  or  palm  tree,  standing  alone,  sometimes 
standing  in  the  center  of  the  mystic  grove,  the  emblem  of  the 
female,  and  is  always  a  symbol  of  the  phallus,  or  of  the  male, 
or  of  the  male  creator.  It  is  the  tree  of  life,  through  which  all 
are  enabled  to  "live  forever,  "not  as  individuals,  but  in  their  race.* 

Of  the  original  phallic  character  of  all  this  symbolism  of  the 
garden  I  have  no  doubt.  To  what  an  extent  it  may  have  ac- 
quired a  modified  meaning,  when  incorporated  into  the  book  of 
Genesis,  it  is  diflScnlt  to  detennine.  The  cross  was  one  of  these 
prehistoric  symbols,  having  the  same  significance  as  the  palm- 
tree,  or  tree  of  life.  As  the  race  advanced  from  the  ideas  of 
its  infancy,  this  symbol  acquired  new  meanings,  symbolizing  in 
Buccession  creative  power,  life,  inmiortality,  suffering,  then  the 
penalty,  and  finally  the  passion  of  Christ. 

Some  such  modification  has  taken  place  in  the  serpent  sym- 
bol. But  in  the  Hebrew  religious  ideas  before  the  captivity 
there  was  no  dualism,  no  devil  in  revolt  against  Jehovah.  His 
worshippers  revered  him  as  the  cause  of  all  things,  the  evil  as 
w^ell  as  the  good,  and  had  no  place  for  any  tempter  of  man,  nor 
did  they  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  evil  or  of  sin.  The 
serpent  reared  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  afterward  wor- 
shipped by  the  Jews,  was  beneficent,  and  they  could  not  regard 
the  serpent  of  the  garden  as  symbolizing  a  devil  who  had  no 
place  in  their  philosophy. 

^  A  aimilar  symbolism  was  a  oharaoterlstio  feature  of  the  idolatroos  worship  of  the 
^Mig**T*^^  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  which  was  found  so  attraotive  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to 
many  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah.  The  "ashera, "  translated  "grove  *  in  our  version, 
'wmm  the  female  symbol,  of  the  form  of  a  Qothio  arch,  as  depicted  on  Assvrian  and  Baby- 
lonian sculptures,  sometimes  with  the  palm  or  pine  tree  standing  in  it,  thus  grouping 
togflfther  the  male  and  female  emblems,  and  slgnifvlng  active  creative  power.  It  is 
VBOorded  in  I  Kings,  XV,  13,  that  Asa  removed  his  mother  (grandmother)  Maaohah  from 
iMlsfl  queen,  because  she  erected  an  idol  or  a  horror  in  a  grove.  The  vulgate  renders  the 
"word  nmulaeirum  vriavi,  which,  erected  in  the  grove,  became  the  same  compound  symbol 
depleted  on  ancient  idolatrous  sculptures. 
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This  symbolism  does  not  describe  the  fall  of  man,  nor  an  event 
which  "brought  death  into  our  world,  and  all  our  woe,"  but  an 
imagined  golden  age  of  the  primitive,  innocent  simplicity  and 
infancy  of  the  race,  without  any  of  the  arts  of  life,  without  law, 
and  without  moral  perceptions,  when  men  were  suffered  to  live 
as  the  birds  live,  and  an  actual  golden  age  of  each  individnal, 
when,  without  consciousness  of  moral  obligations,  man  lives  in  the 
innocent  gratification  of  all  his  natural  impulses.  It  repre- 
sents also  the  time  when  man  awakes  to  the  consciousness  of 
moral  obligations,  and  discovers  that  there  is  a  higher  law  of 
right  which  often  comes  in  conflict  with  natural  impulses,  and 
when  the  struggle  commences  which  is  to  determine  the  real 
character  of  the  man.  It  was  the  commencement  of  man's  moral 
character,  and  of  his  moral  discipline,  and  after  it  has  once 
commenced,  a  return  to  that  Eden  of  innocent  childhood,  for 
which  he  sometimes  foolishly  yearns,  is  forever  impossible. 
Eden  is  a  garden  of  delights  for  infancy  and  childhood.  The 
actual  world  without,  producing  thorns  and  thistles,  as  well  afi 
every  tree  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food,  is  a  much 
better  place  for  man,  the  only  place  where  he  could  obtain  the 
discipline  he  needs  to  develop  any  true,  manly  characteristics. 

At  his  first  "fall"  he  hears  the  voice  of  God  in  his  inner  con- 
sciousness, reproaching  him  for  his  act,  and  warning  him  that 
he  is  in  the  way  of  death.  If  he  heeds  it,  if  he  f ollo^  its  admo- 
nitions, he  is  already  in  the  way  of  life,  which  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  a  continuous  struggle  with  renewed  temptations,  which 
will  make  his  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  his  discrimination 
between  the  right  and  the  wrong  more  complete  and  more  accu- 
rate, and  this  life,  with  all  its  thorns  and  thistles,  becomes  to 
him  a  school,  the  discipline  of  which  is  more  perfect  than  hunaa^ 
wisdom  could  devise. 

This  explanation  of  the  symbolism  of  the  garden  is  intende<J 
to  be  tentative  rather  than  exhaustive,  and  is  written  with  tb* 
design  of  calling  the  attention  of  Biblical  scholars  to  the  nece^ 
sity  of  the  study  of  ancient  symbolism  as  a  pre-requisite  to  • 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  books  of  antiquity;  books  whi<5» 
recorded  religious  ideas  previously  embodied  in  symbolism,  an^ 
which,  of  necessity,  carried  much  of  this  symbolism  into  tW 
written  word.  When  this  symbolic  language  of  the  primiti^ 
religions  is  fully  understood,  it  will  throw  a  flood  of  light  upo>* , 
the  religious  records  which  gradually  superseded  the  qrmbo*^ 
records.* 

*NoTE.— The  oherub  mentioned  above  is  in  the  Old  Testammit 
Beraph,  and  M.  Ernes  de  Bauson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  London 
Aronseolf'gy,  shows  that  in  the  cuneiform  insoripttons  there  were  trails, . 
constellation  Taurus,  which  at  its  rising  was  called  Kerub  or  Ohflnih  ' 
Beraph  or  Ser-ahim,  literally  the  grave  of  the  bull.    This  leads  to  an  « 
bol  of  the  chariot  of  the  oherubmi,  of  Jehovah  riding  upon  tir 
between  tlie  cherubs,  etc.    It  furnishes  also  a  olue  to  uie  w^pdT 
Oovenant,  an  attempted  explanation  of  whiob  wHl  be  given  in  r* 
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OREGON  AND  HER  PREHISTORIC  RELIC8. 
ht  EdUor  of  the  Am&riean  Antiquarian  : 

)regon,  though  an  agricultural  country,  is  also  rich  in  mine- 
j.  Her  mountains  hold  hidden  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  iron, 
i  and  coal,  and  one  day,  when  facilities  or  commerce  and 
ie  shall  bring  to  us  the  people  and  capital  that  follow  the 

I  horse,  then  will  be  fully  known  the  great  and  wonderful 
>urces  of  this  far  west.    With  a  climate  mild  and  salubrious, 

with  sufficient  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  to  mark  the  seasons, 
vas  Arcadia  for  the  red  man.  Years  ago  the  rivers  and 
an  shores  teemed  with  an  aboriginal  people  that  could  not 
numbered.     Tradition  seals  the  lact,  as  well  as  does  the  great 

II  beds,  whose  ancient  story  we  told  in  a  previous  number. 
8  in  the  memory  of  the  first  white  settlers  of  the  Hudson 
r  Company  that  on  their  arrival  there  was  a  numerous  and 
•like  people  who  lived  and  thrived  in  this  climate  which 
:ered  life  and  population.  Two  great  water  courses,  the 
umbia  and  Willamette  rivers,  afforded  great  highways 
3ugh  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  great  canoes 
red  wood  and  cedar  navigated  the  waters,  some  of  which 
I  high  prows  beautifully  carved.     But  less  than  a  century 

passed,  and  now  little  remains  to  tell  of  former  greatness 
I  strength.  These  numerous  tribes  have,  in  this  short  time, 
lost  disappeared.  The  vices  of  white  men  soon  told  upon 
ir  primitive  life,  and  the  scattered  remnants  of  these  diflFerent 
368  have  been  gathered  into  reservations  where  their  identity 
n  ceased.  Their  canoes  have  one  by  one  been  laid  in  the 
imaloose  ground,"  over  the  graves  of  the  dead  owners,  or 
^'e  been  hung  in  the  tall  fir  trees,  a  coffin  for  the  dead  brave, 
o,  wrapped  in  his  riches  of  blankets  and  beads,  rocked  to  the 
ge  of  the  ocean's  endless  drone.  Falling  to  the  ground,  the 
ite  man  finds  only  the  bleached  bones,  the  imperishable  beads, 
'  the  gaudy  band  of  brass  that  still  circles  the  fleshless  limbs. 
w  there  remains  of  those  who  lived,  fought  and  died  before 
ite  men  came,  a  few  stone  idols,  and  a  few  implements  of 
rfare  and  domestic  use,  which  mostly  tell  of  their  wild  life, 
^re  are  no  tumuli  or  earthworks  as  in  Ohio,  no  temples  as  in 
itral  America,  nor  remains  of  houses  and  pottery,  as  in  the 
tec  country.  Our  Indians,  though  seeming  to  live  a  ruder  or 
re  primitive  life,  still  seem  not  to  have  been  deficient  in 
irage  or  nobility  of  character.  The  tribes  of  the  interior, 
>  Nez  Perces  or  Cayusis,  were  models  of  perfect  manhood 
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and  womanliood,  while  the  IcdianB  of  the  coast  Beein  to  be 
Bome  degrees  lower  iu  the  scale  of  humanity.  It  has  been  W; 
Berted  that  those  people  whose  diet  is  principally  fish  are  not  o* 
as  high  a  type  of  man  as  those  who  follow  the  chase— a  ^*^ 
which  is  bome  out  in  our  own  observations  of  the  aborigine^  ^ 
this  countrw 


On  the  banks  of  the  Willamette  river,  near  Oregon  Citi 
Falls,  are  found  many  articles  interesting  to  the  antiquariaoi. 
this  spot  being  a  fine  fishing  place  and  a  favorite  rendeiroos 
for  friendly  tribes.     Dr.  Rafferty,  of  East  Pattent,  has  made  a 
fine  collection,  and  to  some  of  these  articles  we  give  attentioo. 
and  whose  uses  would  have  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  only 
that  there  still  lives  "Old  John,"  the  last  of  his  tribe,  an  teed 
Indian,  who  interprets  the  mystery.     First  among  these  relic* 
come  the  mortar  and  pestle,  for  then  as  now,  bread  was  the  etaS 
of  life  and  formed  an  important  branch  of  domestic  indnstrr 
Fig,  1  and  2  are  mortars,  one  of  which  is  carved  like  a  dncfc, 
weighing  some  twenty  pounds.     This  has  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
and  was  probably  a  votive  offering,  as  any  article  left  for  tlw 
dead  was  always  rendered  unfit  for  use.     Bread  was  madepnH' 
cipally  of  a  bnlb  called  camas,  it  having  a  sweet  taste  and  M 
of  starch.     The   seeds   of   the    pond    lilly    were    used,  being 
first  roasted,  then  crushed  in  the  mortar.     Sometimes  grawhop' 
pers  and  the  big  black  beetles  formed  a  part  of  the  ndxtort. 
These  insects  are  found   in  great  numbers  in  Eastern  OrBg"^ 
and  the  writer  has  watched  the  process  of  capture.     Ahd** 
good  size  is  dug  in  the  ground,  lined  with  stones  vM^  ■* 
heated  by  fire;  then  with  bush  and  stick  the  fat,  lively  *     "" 
are  driven  from  a  wide  circle  to  the  central  spot  of  o« 
a  dozen  or  so  of  squaws  helping  to  "round  in"  the  v 
multitude.     The  hole  is  covered  with  grass  and  (J" 
ciently  dried  to  put  in  skin  bags  for  winter  v 
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that  they  are  nutritious  and  not  bad  to  eat  when  hungry ;  at  any 
rate  some  Caucasian  lives  have  been  saved  by  this  food. 

No.  3  shows  a  thin  plate  of  stone  on  which  the  bread  is 
kneaded  and  baked.  No.  4  is  a  stone  ax  or  hammer.  Fig.  5,  6 
and  7  are  pieces  of  a  file  which  fail  to  show  the  acute  corruga- 
tions. 8  is  the  skull  of  a  Flat-head  Indian,  though  the  position 
does  not  give  as  good  a  view  as  might  be  of  the  sloping  fore- 
head. Old  John  says  that  the  heads  were  pressed  in  this  way 
for  better  protection  from  enemies,  as  in  case  of  warfare,  in 
looking  out  from  behind  a  tree,  the  retreating  forehead  gives  no 
target  for  the  enemies'  arrow.  This  is  the  only  reason  ever 
given  for  this  cruel  malformation,  and  which  was  the  custom  of 
a  large  tribe  called  Flat-heads.  It  was  not  a  custom  with  every 
tribe.  Thirty  years  ago  we  frequently  saw  the  process  of  strap- 
ping the  board  on  the  plastic  head  of  Indian  babies.  At  birth 
all  the  children  were  bound  to  a  narrow  board,  with  a  curtain 
to  protect  the  head  and  eyes,  the  mother  carrying  it  on  her  back 
wlule  traveling,  or  standing  it  up  against  some  convenient  prop 
while  at  rest.  The  Flat-head  mother  added  the  cruel  board, 
tied  with  thongs,  pressing  the  little  head  to  regulation  shape. 
Fig.  9  is  an  idol;  10  is  a  sinker  for  a  net;  11  is  used  in  a  game 
of  pitch;  12  is  another  sinker;  13  was  used  for  dressing  the 
inside  of  skins,  and  also  a  sort  of  idol  strongly  resembling  a 
bird  in  flight. 

There  is  on  Sauvies  island,  in  the  Willamette  river,  a  place 
where  there  has  seemed  to  have  once  been  a  place  of  some  sort 
of  heathen  worship.  Several  idols  have  been  found  there,  and 
Dr.  Rafferty  saw  one  there  that  was  too  large  for  ordinary  trans- 
portation, and  hopes  yet  to  preserve  it  from  destruction. 

Great  annual  fairs  or  gatherings  took  place  every  year  at  dif- 
ferent points,  at  stated  seasons,  where  horses,  buffalo  skins  and 
meal  commodities  peculiar  to  certain  regions  were  "swapped" 
off  with  other  tribes  who  furnished  dried  salmon  and  venison. 
Gambling  and  horse-racing  had  a  prime  place  on  these  festive 
occasions ;  dancing  also.  We  saw  a  dance  at  the  Cascades  years 
ago,  the  occasion  of  which  seemed  like  one  of  the  Jewish  rites, 
wnich  lasted  three  days  with  great  rejoicing  and  noise.  The 
young  men  were  dressed  entirely  in  skins  and  with  beautifully 
wrought  mocassins,  beads  and  feathers. 

The  vices  of  white  people  soon  brought  contamination  and 
disease  among  those  happy  children  of  nature,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  century  finds  a  few  left  in  the  lowest  scale  of  humanity. 

Harriot  Buckingham. 
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LOOK-OUT    MOUNDS     IN    OHIO. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian : 

The  mounds  of  observation  in  this  section  cap  the  hills  at 
chief  promontories  of  oversight  on  the  river  valleys,  and  are 
located  so  as  to  be  signal  stations  to  each  system,  or  lines  of  vaJ* 
leys  of  agriculture,  or  small  valleys  of  residence.     It  is  remark- 
able with  what  wisdom  their  sites  for  mounds  are  selected- 
They  are  not  here  connected  with  enclosures  or  defensive  worte- 
So  far  I  have  not  found  these  mounds  burial  places,  unless  di^ 
mound  is  on  a  spur  of  a  hill,  or  small  elevation.     Our  hills  an^ 
200  to  500  ft.  high,  and  the  signal  observatory  mounds  are  or* 
their  prominent,  overlooking  tops.     The  mounds  are  in  lines  of 
direct  communication.     They  command  extensive  oversight  of 
the  valleys  and  surrounding  hill  tops.     They  are  separated  hy 
the  width  of  the  valley,  being  on  opposite  sides  and  up  and 
down  the  valley,  first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  at  convenient 
distances  for  clear  vision.     Some  are  singularly  constructed  of 
stone  and  earth,  and  when  opened,  present  a  three-fold  arch  of 
clay  and  stone,  and  in  the  center,  on  the  natural  ground,  an  altar 
or  pile  of  iron  ore — no  ashes,  but  little  traces  of  fire,  and  yet 
the  sand  stone  in  places  show  evidence  of  being  in  the  fire.  A* 
the  junction  of  the  main  valleys  generally  a  lar^e  monnd  is 
found  in  the  valley.     This  system  of  mounds  or  observation 
and  signal  stations  are  so  located  as  to  communicate  across  the 
country  from  valley  to  valley. 

The  Mound  Builders  here  were  an  agricultural  people,  and 
evidently  largely  subsisted  by  traffic  in  flint  implements,  and  car- 
ried on  their  trade  of  quarrymen  and  manufacturers.    I  trace 
them  back  for  miles  from  the  quarry  to  a  valley  of  genial  soi^' 
light  and  water,  where  they  dwelt  and  had  their  factories.    1^^ 
question  of  this  is  in  my  mind.     Caches  of  flint  are  still  dn8 
up  where  they  dwelt.     Their  cellars  or  pits  for  storage  are  vefj 
numerous.     Farmers  call  them  sinks,  but  thirty  or  forty  sinK' 
holes  in  a  location  are  the  old  cellars  of  a  deserted  villag^^ 
Why  did  they  build  a  mound  on  the  point  of  a  hill,  wher^ 
nature  gave  them  an  outlook  ?  Did  not  these  signal  mounds  serv^ 
them  simultaneously  for  religious  worship  ?     We  stand  a  pole, 
or  make  a  ladder  of  a  tree  to  observe  from.     Why  did  they 
cast  up  a  mound  5  or  8  ft.  high,  and  10  to  30  ft.  in  diameter  1 
Gambibr,  o.  Peter  Nmt- 
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EARTHWORKS  ON  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER. 
To  Um  Editor  of  the  American  AnHquarian : 

Your  letter  and  card  at  hand.  It  will  give  rae  great  pleasure 
to  assist  you  in  procuringinformation  to  be  used  in  your  excel- 
lent journal.  Mr.  Seth  Dean  and  myself  are  making  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  antiquities  of  this  county — Mills — and  locat- 
ing accurately  upon  a  map  of  the  county  all  earthworks,  "open- 
air  workshops,"  &c.  We  have  found  that  the  bluffs  which  skirt 
the  eastern  side  of  the  old  flood  plain  of  the  Missouri  are  very 
rich  in  various  evidences  of  a  prehistoric  race,  and,  from  slight 
examination,  we  believe  the  bluffs  of  the  Nebraska  side  to  pre- 
sent the  same  field  for  study.  We  have  been  at  work  nearly  a 
year,  and  but  see  our  task  fairly  commenced.  Before  I  under- 
take to  say  that  a  "system"  of  signal  stations  exist  on  the  Mis- 
souri bluffs,  I  shall  want  all  the  evidence  from  both  sides  of  the 
case,  or  the  river. 

The  vessel  of  pottery,  a  photo  of  which  has  been  sent  you, 

was  found  by  a  party  of  workmen,  in  making  an  excavation  for 

a  road  near  Glenwood.    When  found,  it  was  perfect,  but  before 

it  came  into  my  collection  it  had   been   broken   into  several 

pieces.     It  was  under  six  feet  of  "bluff  deposit" — Loess — when 

found,  and  was  not  accompanied  by  other  relics.  The  place  where 

this  find  was  made  is  a  low  hill,  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  its 

greatest  height,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  Keg  Creek.    The 

hill  was  formerly  covered  by  heavy  timber.     I  have  carefully 

studied  the  exposure  made  at  the  time  the  vessel  was  found,  and 

dug  into  the  side  of  the  hill  where  it  was  found,  and  discovered  a 

few  bits  of  burned  clay.     There  are  no  earthworks  within  a  mile 

of  this  place  known  to  me,  though  flint  chips  and  stray  bits  of 

pottery  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  bluffs.     I  will,  if  you 

desire,  furnish  you  notes  of  our  work  from  time  to  time. 

Respectfully,  S.  V.  Proudfit. 

Glenwood,  Iowa. 


THE  ANCIENT  POTTERY  MAKERS. 
7o  the  Editor  of  the  Ameriean  Antiquarian : 

The  Mound  Builders,  the  authors  of  the  great  mounds  of  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  elsewhere,  had  advanced  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree in  civilization,  inasmuch  as  they  had  a  regular  form  of 
^vemment,  lived  mainly  on  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  had 
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began  to  cultivate,  at  least,  a  taste  for  the  imitation  of  nature  in 
harmony  and  graceful  pose,  sculptured  from  the  hardest  stone. 
Some  of  these  curious  relics  in  our  collections  are  made  from  the 
hardest  and  most  obdurate  quartz,  homstone,  granite  and  jasper^ 
and  were  the  work  of  years,  perhaps  the  major  part  of  a  life- 
time, in  their  completion. 

Along  with  the  Mound  Builders  were  another  ingenious  and 
agricultural  race,  who  were  not  such  great  mound  builders,  nei- 
ther did  they  sculpture  such  beautiful  things  from  stone,  but 
their  imitative  genius  is  wonderfully  shown  in  the  manufacture 
of  curious  pottery.  They  were,  in  fact,  masters  of  the  ceramic 
art.  Perhaps  we  have  very  few  modem  artists  to-day  that 
could  equial  these  ancient  pottery  makers  in  taste,  skill,  curious 
design,  and  wonderful  imitation  of  nature.  Birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
even  the  shells  on  the  river  shore  have  an  exact  counterpart  even 
in  their  domestic  utensils.  While  digging  in  one  of  these  pot- 
tery mounds  in  Missouri,  we  unearthed  a  large  tortoise.  We 
thought  it  was  alive,  and  seizing  it  to  cast  in  the  woods  for  its 
liberty,  we  were  suddenly  surprised  to  find  our  tortoise  was  an 
earthen  vessel  in  that  shape.  In  the  same  mound  we  uncovered 
a  huge  shell,  the  single  valve  of  a  Unio.  Closer  inspection 
revealed  that  it  was  a  perfect  earthen  vessel.  Following,  there 
came  a  perfect  fish,  exhibiting,  to  our  astonishment,  the  scales, 
fins,  and  peculiarities  of  that  species  of  fish  in  detail. 

When  I  walk  around  in  my  collection  of  thousands  of  the 
implements,  ornaments  and  tools  of  the  people  of  the  stone  age, 
and  see  their  skill,  genius,  and  wonderful  patience  to  manufacture 
articles  for  their  comfort  and  use  solely  of  stone,  I  cannot  help 
wondering  what  their  appearance  was.  I  took  from  a  mound 
in  Missouri  a  pipe  of  hard  sandstone,  the  bowl  of  which  is  carved 
to  represent  a  splendid  human  head,  on  the  cheeks  of  which  ifi 
depicted  a  beard,  almost  precisely  similar  to  the  beard  depicted 
on  the  face  in  the  sculptures  of  the  ancient  Assyrians  in  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  as  given  by  Layard. 

These  ancient  people  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  behind 
them  a  wonderful  record  in  stone  and  pottery.  Their  only  Uf^ 
work  are  found  in  their  mounds,  graves,  and  in  the  relics  scat- 
tered about  the  vicinity  of  their  habitations. 

It  is  the  archflBologist's  pleasant  duty  to  gather  up  these  ta^ 
of  history,  scraps  though  they  be.  A  publication  like  the  AJfO* 
QUAEiAN,  if  properly  encouraged  by  those  interested  in  tiifl* 
matters,  might  be  a  medium  ox  exchange  of  ideas,  sugseeled  \f] 
real  work  in  the  field.  Short  accounts  of  discoveries  ot  inlli** 
would  be  really  welcomed  and  of  value. 

OTTEBviiiLE,  in.,  Oct.  7, 1880.  Wm.  MqA] 
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WISCONSIN  COPPER  FINDS  AND  LAKE  DWELLINGS. 
To  ih§  Editor  of  the  Ameriean  Antiquarian : 

A  copper  implement  was  lately  discovered  on  a  little  flat  in 
Brough  district  (range  1  east,  township  22,  section  2),  in  Farm- 
ington,  Waupacca  county.  In  shape  it  strongly  resembles  a 
chopping-knif e.  In  size  it  is  5^  inches  long,  one  inch  wide,  and 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  How  was  it  intended  to  be 
need  ? 

A  copper  spear  seven  inches  long,  with  a  socket  for  receiving 
a  shaft,  in  perfect  preservation,  was  picked  up  in  the  spring  of 
1880,  on  the  beach  of  a  lakelet  south  of  Kice  Lake,  by  a  Mr. 
Leonard.  It  had  evidently  been  lost  in  the  water,  and  thrown  up 
on  the  shore  by  waves.  At  least  a  hundred  of  the  coppers  in  the 
state  collection  in  the  Wisconsin  Capitol  at  Madison,  have  been 
likewise  met  with  on  the  banks  of  lakes.  The  fact  of  their 
being  discovered  in  such  situations  tends  to  confirm  the  theory 
that  pile  houses  or  lake  dwellings  were  as  common  in  prehistoric 
eras  in  America,  as  in  any  transatlantic  region.  No  inter-com- 
munication need  be  supposed  between  sea-severed  tribes.  Nature 
itself  would  teach  peoples  aiming  at  a  similar  end,  and  having 
the  same  means  at  command,  to  employ  the  same  means. 

In  1831,  Schoolcraft,  then  Indian  agent  in  Mackinaw,  was 
ordered,  with  Lieut.  Clary  and  some  forty  men,  to  explore  the 
region  south  of  the  river  St.  Croix.  On  the  6th  of  August  they 
found  the  trading  house  (no  doubt  a  stockade)  at  Lake  Chetek, 
burned.  Now  Chetek  is  only  about  a  dozen  miles  from  the 
ruin  which  I  explored,  and  have  been  describing. 

A  pipe  just  presented  to  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society, 

was  exhumed  in  Waupacca  county  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet 

beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.     It  was  found  in  digging  a 

well.     It  is  of  red  pipestone,  similar  to  that  met  with  in  Brown 

county.  Wis.,  which  is  of  a  more  dull  red  than  the  Minnesota 

variety.  J.  D.  Butler. 

Madison,  Wis. 


the  rapid  FORMING  OF  R0CK-8TRATAS  IN  OREGON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian: 

Permit  me  to  ask  a  question.  I  see  it  often  stated  that  relics 
of  old  races  are  found  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  the  strata  apparently  undisturbed  above  them,  and 
the  conclusion  is  that  they  have  lain  there  long  enough  for  the 
strata  to  fonn  above  them.  Is  this  necessarily  so  ?  Do  strata 
never  join  after  having  once  been  broken  ?  Several  years  of 
my  life  were  spent  on  a  farm  in  the  Walla  Walla  valley  in  this 
territory.     On  that  farm  were  alkali  flats,  beneath  which  lay  a 
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black  alkali  rock,  from  one  to  five  or  six  inches  in  thickness,  so 
hard  that  it  is  impossible,  when  more  than  about  an  inch  thick  to 
dig  through  it  with  simply  a  spade,  but  a  pick  is  alse  neceesaij. 
It  is  usually  from  three  inches  to  two  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.     Many  a  rod  have  I  dug  through  it  with  a  pick. 
Yet  such  is  its  nature,  that  when  a  hole  is  du^  through  it,  and 
the  alkali  rock  removed,  that  it  will  join  itself  together  again 
in  a  few  years,  unless  the  space  broken  is  very  large,  and  it  is 
uncovered.     I  have  often  seen  the  alkali  rock  forming  on  tlie 
edges  of  open  ditches,  and  have  dug  through  the  same  plaeo 
with  a  pick,  the  second  time. 

Some  persons  finding  a  relic  beneath  this  rock  might  infi 
that  it  was  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  yet  they  might  be  mii 
taken.  Rotten  timber  has  been  found  beneath  this  layer,  whiftfa 
was  placed  there  since  the  country  was  settled,  about  forty-five 
years  ago. 

Now,  are  there  no  other  strata  which  thus  unite  after  beiag* 
once  broken  ?  I  acknowledge  my  ignorance,  but  when  I  have 
read  of  the  situation  of  some  relics  beneath  some  unbroken 
strata,  and  supposed  to  be  many  thousand  years  old,  my  knowl- 
edge of  this  rock  has  made  me  wonder  whether  some  of  the* 
strata  might  not  join  together  in  a  few  hundred  or  two  thousand 
years.     Will  some  one  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  ? 

Skokomish,  Mason  Co.,  Washington  Tor.  M.  EellS- 


WILD    EICE. 


To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Amerioan  Antiquarian : 

Zizania  aquatica\  L.,  Indian  rice,  wild  rice,  Canada  ri^ 
water  oats,  folle  avoine  of  the  French  settlers,  grows  on  tJ^ 
borders  and  shallows  of  our  fresh  water  rivers  and  lakes  ^^ 
eastern  Massachusetts;  on  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers, p*^' 
ticularly  luxuriant  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  falls,  even  twel^^ 
feet  high.  (Gould.)  It  grows  abundantly  on  the  borders  y- 
the  small  lakes  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  W^*^ 
consin,  in  water  from  two  to  five,  and  sometimes  even  nine  f^^ 
deep.  (Klippart.)  It  is  also  found  wild  in  all  of  the  southc?^ 
states. 

The  columns  or  stalks  are  from  three  to  twelve  feet  long.  Tl'* 
panish  or  head  is  large,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  the  lower  branch^ 
staminate  and  the  upper  pistillate.  When  the  pollen  is  shed}  ^ 
rises  to  impregnate  the  pistillate  flowers.  It  is  an  ammilf  ii^ 
flowers  in  July  or  August  in  the  northern  states.  The  aeodiiPL  .3 
blackish,  smooth,  various,  cylindrical,  about  one-half  io 
very  deciduous,  falling  from  the  plant  when  ripe  at  thf 
shake.     Within  they  are  white  and  farinaeeous. 
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n?lie  northern  Indians  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  between  the 
issippi  and  Lake  Superior,  gather  the  seed  by  pushing  a 
evLTxoe  between  the  stalks,  and  beating  the  heads  over  the  boat. 
Aji.  acre  of  rice  is  said  to  be  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  an  acre  of 
w^heat  in  nutriment,  and  the  grain,  whether  eaten  dry,  roasted, 
or  otherwise  cooked,  is  esteemed  palatable.     Father  Hennepin, 
in  1680,  on  his  journey  to  and  along  the  Mississippi,  ate  it,  and 
pronounces  "these  oats  better  and  more  wholesome  than  rice." 
Its  fruit  is  in  universal  use  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  north- 
W'est.     Jonathan  Carver,  in  1784,  penetrated  the  western  coun- 
try,  and  pronounced  this  rice  "the  most  valuable  of   all  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  that  country."     Gen.  Verplanck,  a 
commissioner  to  the  Chippewa  Indians,  pronounces  it  better 
than  southern  rice,  the  kernels  being  larger,  and  its  flavor  better. 
WTien  boiled  and  stewed,  and  left  to  cool,  it  forms,  he  says,  a 
oonaistent  mass,  like  good  wheat  bread,  and  more  nutritious.    It 
TOrms   the  main  reliance  of    the  Indians   during   the   winter 
^^^onths  for  their  sustenance.     Prof.  Randall,  of  Cincinnati,  also 
^^^nsiders  this  grain  superior  in  taste  and  far  more  nutritious 
tlian  southern  rice. 

Pinkerton,  long  ago,  said  that  this  plant  seemed  designed  by 
^^ture  to  become  the  bread-corn  of  the  north,  and  Professor 
^^nnett  says :  "It  has  all  the  natural  capabilities  to  become  a 
^^luable  corn.  We  find,  however,  no  instance  of  its  cultivation 
^^  a  com  crop,  although  it  was  planted  in  England  as  early  as 
^  •  91.  It  is  probable  that  the  diflBiculty  of  harvesting  will  offset 
^tiller  advantages;  an  Indian  squaw  will  gather  up  five  to  ten 
^JUshels  a  day.  The  deciduous  nature  of  the  seed  is  also  a  bar- 
^ier  to  its  culture." 

The  first  mention  of  this  wild  rice  is  probably  by  the  North- 
^^n,  about  1006,  at  Nop,  supposed  by  Prof.  Roper  to  be  in  the 
^^^inity  of  Taunton,  Mass.  "They  found  there  upon  the  land 
*^Xf  ^gown  fields  of  wheat ;  there,  where  the  ground  was  low,  but 
^^ts  there  when  it  rose  somewhat."  (Voyages  of  the  Northmen 
^^  -America,  Penn'a  Soc.  ed.,  p.  51.) 

This  plant  is  said  by  Gould  to  be  especially  adapted  for  soil- 
^^,  and  to  be  harvested  with  as  little  trouble  as  hay  can  be  from 
^^^  ealt  marshes  from  which  it  is  taken.  Wlierever  cows  do  g-et 
**  ance  to  feed  on  it,  he  says,  they  show  its  value  in  the  in- 
flow and  the  increased  richness  of  their  milk.  Bigelow, 
liis  Plants  of  Boston,  says  that  "horses  appear  to  be  fond  of 
'^>  ctnd  no  plant  now  employed  as  forage  offers  a  larger  crop." 
^*liot  says  its  leaves  are  succulent  and  eaten  with  avidity  by 
^^^olc  of  all  descriptions.  In  Savannah,  under  the  name  of 
^^^^  oats,  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  during  the  summer  season 
en  fodder  for  their  cows  and  horses.     A  Mr.  Gazzo,  of  La 
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Fourche,  La.,  says  stock  of  every  description  are  fond  of  it 
when  green  or  cured  as  hay.  The  first  settlers  in  LouisiaDa 
called  it  folle  avoine.  It  will  yield  two  crops  a  year  of  good 
hay. 

It  is  spoken  of  in  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle^  Aug.  1, 1874, 
under  the  heading  of  "new  material  for  paper." 

Zizania  latifolia^  Nance,  syn.  Hydropyrum  latifolium,  Griseb, 
is  the  "Kaw-sun"  of  China.  It  is  found  in  lakes  of  Amoor, 
Manchuria,  China  and  Japan.  From  Dr.  Nance  we  learn  that 
the  solid  base  of  the  stem  forms  a  very  choice  vegetable,  laigelj 
used  in  China,  where  it  is  cultivated. 

Trusting  these  hastily  gathered  facts  may  prove  of  interest, 

Very  truly  yours,         e.  Lewis  STURTEVAirr. 

So.  Fbaminoham,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1880. 


NEST    OF   FLINT   KELIC8. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian : 

Dear  Sir :  The  cache  to  which  I  referred  was  discovered  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Ed.  Witman,  two  miles  west  of  Centrenlle, 
Montgomery  Co.,  O.  The  ground  which  (at  the  point  where  the 
discovery  was  made),  is  slightly  elevated,  had  been  so  far  ^ 
duced  by  long-continued  culture  that  finally  the  plow  crashed 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  pile  with  a  racket  and  jiflg'^ 
quite  startling  to  the  young  plowman.  A  glance,  however, 
revealed  the  rather  interesting  cause.  I  happened  veir  oppo^' 
tunely  to  pass  through  the  neighborhood  a  few  days  jiter  the 
discovery,  when  my  attention  was  directed  to  it  The  depos^ 
contained  six  himdred  and  twenty-one  (621)  perfect  specimeD*? 
exclusive  of  some  two  dozen  that  were  broken  by  the  pbv.  ^ 
usual  in  such  cases,  they  are  all  plain,  or  of  the  leaf  fonn.^^^ 
remarkably  symmetrical.  The  material  is  a  brownidi  W*** 
chert.  In  length  they  range  from  two  to  five  inches.  Tbefo^fl* 
of  a  large  percentage  of  them  is  oval,  terminating  in  i  ^^ 
apex.  There  are  very  few  narrow  ones,  and  these  are  nniforJ^ 
the  longest.  They  were  placed  in  the  ground,  edge  np,  w^ 
was  the  cause  of  so  many  broken  ones.  The  weight  of  tiieerf^ 
batch  of  perfect  specimens  is  forty-five  (45)  pounds. 

Some  years  ago,  a  few  dozen  of  these  objects  were  t«irf*f  ; 
by  the  plow  a  short  distance  from  the  large  deposit.    TiBf  ^■•*  1 
piled  up  on  a  stump,  where  they  were  subseqn^itih^  loiM  V  1 
the  "boys,"  who  fully  appreciated  their  value  as  "nuMhl**      I 

ALXXAMDERSVIIiLE,  0.  S.  H.  BomV^^ 
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PREGLACIAL    MAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  ths  Amerioan  Antiqtiarian : 

Will  you  give  me  space  for  a  brief  note  in  regard  to  the  very 
interesting  paper  in  the  October  number  of  the  Antiquarian, 
by  Miss  Babbitt.  The  question  of  the  existence  of  pre-  or 
inter-glacial  man  in  America  is  of  fii'st  importance,  and  every 
fact  which  bears  upon  the  question  should  be  most  carefully 
scrutinized.  The  "find"  of  quartz  flakes,  etc.,  described  in  the 
paper,  was  "at  the  base  of  a  gentle  slope  which  intersects  both 
the  level  surface  of  the  terrace  proper  and  the  steeper  terrace 
bank."  The  flakes  also  were  found  to  "lie  upon  a  bed  of  soil, 
of  the  same  character  with  that  above."  Is  it  not  pretty  evi- 
dent from  these  facts  that  the  articles  originally  constituted  a 
surface  deposit,  which  has  been  covered  by  a  land  slide,  or  by 
some  equivalent  means,  perhaps  the  uprooting  of  a  tree  growing 
on  the  slope  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  conditions  of  deposit  pro- 
hibit us  from  viewing  it  as  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  man 
at  or  near  the  time  of  the  glacial  epoch.  R. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  DISCOVERIES  AT  OLYMPIA. 

Olympia,  the  scene  of  the  explorations  which  have  been  carried 
on  under  the  Prussian  Government,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
^g  localities  in  all  Greece.  It  is  the  place  where  the  Olympian 
8*me8  were  celebrated,  and  where  the  earliest  specimens  of  nude 
J^  and  architecture  are  found.  In  fact,  the  Hellenic  race  may 
^  said  to  have  begun  their  history  here,  for  the  dates  of  all 
Jl^cnts  are  counted  from  the  era  of  the  Olympic  games,  which 
*J®8iiii  in  776  B.  C,  and  their  earliest  distinctive  cultus  appeared 
*^©n.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  prehistoric  cultus  which,  during 
Y^  mythic  age,  had  made  considerable  advance.  An  oracle  of 
''^piter  was  there  long  before  the  era  of  the  Olympic  games, 
J^d  it  is  said  that  even  the  games  themselves  were  played  there 
^y  gods  and  men.  The  first  cultus  which  exised  here  was 
^elasgian,  but  the  Doric  migration  introduced  the  distinctively 
^J^k  or  Hellenic  art. 

The  destruction  of  Olympia  occurred  about  the  time  of  the 
^^^fisation  of  the  Olympic  games  in  the  year  395  A.  D.  In  the 
8^ine  year  the  Goths,  with  Alaric  at  their  head,  invaded  the 
peaces  and  temples,  melted  down  such  bronze  statutes  as  the 
Christian  iconoclasts  had  left,  and  destroyed  the  villages  and 
cities. 
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Silence  and  obscurity  settled  down  upon  Olympia,  and  the 
very*  site  was  forgotten.  The  first  to  discover  the  spot  was  an 
English  traveler,  who,  in  1766,  looked  down  from  the  mountAin 
and  beheld  the  works  of  art  buried  among  the  overgrowiug 
forests.  In  1829  the  work  of  exploring  the  site  was  undertaken 
under  the  French,  and  many  valuable  treasures  were  discovereA 
In  1851  Ernest  Curtius,  the  eminent  historian,  urged  the  German 
Government  to  undertake  the  exploration,  but  the  work  was 
delayed  until  1875.  It  was  then  begun,  and  about  $40,000  has 
been  spent  annually  by  that  government,  the  statues  and  worb 
of  art  being,  however,  left  the  Greeks,  and  only  casts  being  taken 
by  the  Germans. 

Among  the  works  which  have  been  brought  to  light  from  the 
ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  the  most  interesting  to  the  archseolo- 
gist  are  the  buildings,  about  forty  of  which  have  been  diBcovered, 
the  statues,  and  especially  the  memorials  of  the  ancient  games. 

The  buildings  enumerated  are  the  Stadion,  the  treasure  houses, 
the  terrace  of  the  Zanes,  the  Metron,  the  Exedra,  the  Heraion, 
the  Phillipeion,  the  Gynmasium,  the  Hippodrome  and  especiallv 
the  Temple  of  Zeus. 

The  ruins  of  these  different  building  have  been  uncovered, 
and  many  interesting  points  in  their  architecture  and  omamenta- 
tion  are  observed ;  but  the  most  interesting  point  is  the  relative 
situation  of  the  buildings.  They  were  in  close  proximity.  The 
altar  of  Zeus,  the  Stadion  and  the  Hippodrome  were  cloeely 
connected  by  a  road  running  from  the  northwest  gate  of  the 
altis  to  the  altar  of  Zeus  and  to  the  agora  or  square.  This 
altar  stood  in  the  center  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  between  the 
three  doric  peripteral  temples  of  Zeus,  Hera  and  Rhea.  Of 
these  three  temples  that  of  Zeus  was  by  far  the  largest  and  the 
most  splendid.  It  was  built  as  early  as  570  B.  C.  and  wis 
finished  six  years  after  the  Parthenon.  The  material  was  t  hard 
porous,  sand-colored  Tufa,  but  this  being  stuccoed,  hid  the 
appearance  of  marble.  The  style  was  Doric,  and  a  purer  form 
of  the  art  than  that  found  in  the  Parthenon. 

The  temple  stood  upon  a  stylobate,  or  platform,  ascended  hj 
three  steps,  which  rested  upon  a  solid  basis  of  stone-work.  I^ 
was  peripteral  (surrounded  by  columns),  having  six  ixdmnBiiB 
front  and  thirteen  columns  on  the  side.  The  columns 
thirty-four  feet  four  inches  in  height  and  seven  feet  three  ii 
in  diameter.  The  building,  which  was  two  hundred  mi  M 
feet  three  inches  long  and  sixty-six  feet  five  inches  Hf^  wk 


ninety  feet  eleven  inches  wide,  was  divided  into  tkvee  9f^ 
namely,  the  pronaos,  with  the  corresponding  poedeani  aft  diflK 
end,  and  the  cella  between  them,  which  was  •  •    - 

great  eastern  door. 
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The  cella  was  divided  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles  by  two  rows 
of  seven  columns  each,  which  supported  galleries.  A  low 
wall  divided  the  middle  aisle  from  the  side  aisle,  and  a  gate 
between  the  columns  of  the  west  end  prevented  an  approach 
too  near  the  image  of  the  god,  which  stood  at  the  back  of  the 
sanctuary  opposite  the  door  of  the  entrance.  This  temple  at 
Olympia  has  been  compared  to  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  but 
was  in  many  respects  inferior.  It  stood  in  a  valley  surrounded 
by  a  grove  of  trees,  the  altis,  while  the  Parthenon  was  raised 
upon  the  Acropolis,  and  was  visible  from  a  great  distance.  It 
was  built  in  the  doric  style  by  a  native  artist.  It  contained  the 
celebrated  Crysfelephantine  statue  of  Zeus,  which  has  been 
described  by  Pausanias  as  according  to  the  testimony  of  antiquity 
the  greatest  marvel  of  art.  This  splendid  image,  with  the  throne 
and  base,  was  forty  feet  in  height.  It  is  said  to  have  com- 
pletely realized  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  well-known  epithet, 
"Father  of  Gods  and  men,  suggesting  mingled  power  and 
benignity."  No  trace  has  been  discovered  of  the  statue,  as  the 
material  out  of  which  it  was  constructed  was  perishable.  Within 
510  years  of  the  time  of  Phidias,  its  maker,  it  had  to  be  repaired,, 
the  gold  and  ivory  plates  of  which  it  was  formed  having  sepa- 
rated from  the  core  of  wood  beneath.  In  Csesar's  time  it  was- 
struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  but  was  destroyed,  when  the  building 
was  burned  by  fire  in  the  days  of  Theodosius. 

Of  the  statues  found,  the  Hermes,  with  the  infant  Dionysus, 
by  Praxiteles,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable.  Pausanias  de- 
scribes this  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Itinerary.  The  identical  group 
described  by  Pausanias  seventeen  hundred  years  before,  was 
discovered  in  1877.  It  was  mutilated,  both  arms  being  broken 
off,  and  both  legs  a  little  below  the  knee ;  but  the  trunk  was 
unharmed,  and  the  matchless  head  was  without  a  scratch. 
The  right  arm*  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  and  the  left  arm 
complete,  were  afterwards  (1878)  discovered.  This  arm,  which 
Btill  bore  the  torso  of  the  infant,  rested  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
over  which  fell  to  the  ground  in  rich  folds  the  mantle  on  which 
the  child  rested.  A  cast  of  this  statue  is  now  in  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  worship  of  Dionysus  originated 
with  the  Thracians,  but  afterwards  received  from  oriental 
religions  many  foreign  elements.  He  was  one  of  the  native 
deities  whose  worship  became  almost  universal.  The  old  myth  is 
full  of  anthropomorphic  symbolism.  Zeus  (the  supreme  power) 
begets  by  Demeter  (or  earth)  a  daughter,  Persephone,  the  world 
of  Vegetation.  While  she  is  still  young  and  fair  she  is  borne 
down  by  Hades  (death)  to  the  gloom  of  the  Under  world.  She 
becomes  a  mother  by  her  own  father,  and  gives  birth  to  Zagreus 
[or  animal  nature),  whose  highest  form  is  savage  man.     Zagreus. 
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excites  the  jealousy  of  the  Titans  (the  destructive  forces  of  oa- 
ture),  who  rend  him  by  piecemeal  and  devour  all  but  his  heart, 
which  is  carried  to  Zeus.     Zeus  vowing  vengeance  against  the 
the  Titans,  devours  the  heart  and  conceals  it  in  his  thigh.      In 
due  time  the  child  Dionysus  is  bom  and  delivered  by  its  father 
to  Hermes,  who  carrries  it  to  its  earth-nurses,  the  nymphs  of 
Nysa.     Dionysus,  the  God  of  Wine,  the  offspring  of  the  highest 
power  of   nature  in   all  its  successive  phases,  is  entrusted    to 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  to  be  conveyed  to  the  earth,  where 
he  is  to  dwell  and  be  a  god.     Thus  did  mythology  and  poetry 
combine  to  celebrate  the  powers  of  nature  in  all.     Praxiteles, 
taking  advantage  of  the  myth,  has  embodied  the  whole  of  these 
strange  personifications  in  the  statue,  which  has  been  exhumed. 

The  most  beautiful  work  of  art  discovered  is  the  Nike  of 
Paionios.  This  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Perkins, 
in  the  sixth  number  of  the  American  Art  Review,  It  stood  in 
front  of  the  temple  fa9ade,  on  the  summit  of  a  shaft  formed  of 
ten  blocks  of  marble,  resting  on  an  oblong  block  of  the  same. 
Its  superiority  as  a  work  of  art  makes  it  diflScult  to  be  believed 
that  it  was  by  this  artist,  but  it  is  true  to  the  northern  school  of 
art,  showing  the  realism  of  that  school.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
pieces  of  statuary  of  Paionios  which  attained  to  the  merit  of  the 
works  of  the  real  masters  of  Greece. 

The  illustrations  of  the  games  found  at  Olympia  are  given  by 
the  groups  of  statuary  which  were  placed  on  the  front  gate  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus.  This  was  sculptured  by  Paionios,  and  repre- 
sented the  chariot  race  between  Pelops  and  Oinomaos,  King  of 
Pisa.  They  were  described"  by  Pausanias,  and  have  been  re- 
stored from  the  description.  All  of  the  twenty-one  figures 
belonging  to  this  group  have  been  discovered,  although  ten  of 
the  male  figures  are  headless,  and  all  are  more  or  less  mutilated, 
but  are  sufficiently  perfect  for  purposes  of  identification. 

The  myth  is  that  Oinomaos  had  been  warned  that  his  daughter 
Hippodamia  should  marry.  He  obliged  her  suitors  to  race  with 
him  on  condition  that  those  who  failed  should  forfeit  their  lives. 
Thirteen  had  perished  when  Pelops  had  obtained  from  Posu- 
diem  his  golden  car  and  winged  coursers,  and,  entering  the  list, 
gained  an  easy  victory.  This  is  the  story  which  the  artist  has 
illustrated  by  the  group  on  the  gable  end  of  the  temple,  and  the 
figures  have  nearly  all  been  identified  as  representing  the  per- 
sonse  of  the  myth. 

The  Olympic  games  differed  from  the  Pythian,  the  Nemean 
and  the  Isthmian,  in  that  only  equestrian  and  gymnastic  com- 
petitors were  allowed.  They  were  celebrated  by  athletes,  who 
underwent  ten  months'  training,  but  who  appeared  before  the 
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Judges  (Hellanodikoi),  and  were  obliged  to  swear  before  the 
statute  of  Zeus  Horkioe  that  they  were  guiltless  of  all  murder, 
dishonesty  and  impiety.  Despite  these  oaths  there  were  instances 
of  perjury,  and,  as  a  punishment,  heavy  fines  were  imposed, 
and  the  money  spent  upon  bronze  statues  called  Zanes,  which 
were  erected  near  the  treasure  houses. 

A  terrace  has  been  discovered  on  which  stood  the  statues 
called  Zanes,  which  were  erected  with  the  money  of  the  per- 
jured athletes,  and  the  pedestals  and  colossal  foot,  and  some 
thunder  bolts,  have  been  identified  as  belonging  to  the  statues. 
An  inscription  on  a  bronze  plate  belonging  to  the  statue  of  an 
athlete  has  also  been  deciphered. 

The  racing  was  either  with  Quadriga — four-horse  chariots,  or 
Biga — two-horse  chariots.  At  times  women  were  admitted,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  inscription  concerning  Kyniska,  the 
daughter  of  Archidamos,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  first  one  who 
gained  a  victory,  has  been  found  at  Olympia,  corresponding  to 
the  description  of  Paueanias,  who  says  that  a  Quadriga,  with  the 
eflBgy  of  the  Princess,  stood  in  the  pronaos  of  the  temple  of  the 
Zeus. 

These  various  particulars  concerning  the  Olympian  games 
have  been  remarkably  illustrated  by  other  discoveries.  The 
picture  of  the  judges  is  found  in  a  bas-relief  on  a  cippus,  found 
at  Chiensi;  the  crowning  of  an  athlete  is  also  traced  in  the 
ornamentation  of  a  vase  in  the  collection  of  the  Due  de  Luynes; 
the  marble  seat  of  an  Agothete  has  been  found  at  Athens,  the 
picture  of  a  charioteer  is  seen  in  a  Grseco-Etruscan  vase,  and 
other  monuments;  but  nowhere  have  the  illustrations  been  so 
complete  as  in  Olympia,  and  especially  in  the  Temple  of  Zeus. 
The  statues  referred  to  are  colossal,  twenty-one  in  number,  and 
were  arranged  originally  on  the  west  pediment  of  the  temple, 
with  Zeus,  as  a  judge  of  the  battle,  in  the  middle,  and  the  two 
river  gods,  Alpheiros  and  Kladeos  in  the  outer  angles.  Beside 
these,  an  altar  stood  before  the  temple,  on  which  the  hecatomb 
or  offering  of  one  hundred  oxen  was  made,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
the  games.  A  roadway,  along  which  the  deputies  of  the  Hel- 
lenes drove  in  sacred  procession  in  their  magnificent  chariots, 
led  to  this  altar,  and  to  the  temple.  The  space  around  the 
temple  was  filled  with  the  statues  of  the  victors  in  the  games. 
In  fact  the  place  abounded  with  the  monuments  of  the  games. 
The  statues  were  many  of  them  made  of  bronze,  and  these  were 
melted  down  by  the  Goths,  and  other  monuments  were  removed 
and  placed  in  the  walls  for  defense,  during  the  times  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  yet  enough  remain  to  make  the  record  well- 
nigh  complete. 

Not  only  this,  but  many  other  points  in  Greek  archseology 
have  been  fully  illustrated. 
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The  various  stories  of  Greek  mythology  are  here  embodied  in 
statuary  and  sculpture.  The  works  of  many  known  and  unknown 
artists  have  been  brought  to  light,  showing  both  the  skill  of 
these  old  masters  as  it  has  never  been  shown  before,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibiting  in  their  expressive  attitudes  and  in  their 
artistic  lines  the  mythologic  conceptions  which  there  prevailed. 
On  the  east  pediment  of  the  temple  was  a  group  which  illus- 
trated the  story  of  the  centaurs  and  the  wedding-feast  of  Peiri- 
thoos.  In  this  group  the  centaurs  are  seen  carrying  oflF  the 
women,  and  the  Hellenes  are  coming  to  the  rescue.  Conribat- 
ants  are  seen  engaged  in  strife.  Prostrate  on  the  ground  are 
female  slaves  lamenting,  and  Apollo  is  seen  intervening  in  the 
strife. 

On  the  metopes  of  both  ends  of  the  temple  the  twelve  labors 
of  Hercules  are  sculptured  in  alto  relievo.  Other  events  in 
mythology  are  also  here  illustrated.  The  whole  worship  of 
Zeus  had  its  focus  in  this  temple.  Near  it,  between  the  temple 
and  the  Heraion,  was  the  precinct  where  Pelops,  the  hero  and 
ancestor  of  the  Hellenes,  was  worshipped,  the  place  still  retain- 
ing the  simplicity  of  the  olden  time.  The  worship  of  Hera 
and  Apollo  also  prevailed  here.  The  discovery  of  Olympia  is 
indeed,  as  Prof.  Curtius*  says,  an  event  that  marks  an  epoch  in 
our  knowledge  of  Hellenic  antiquity. 

The  history  of  architecture  has  received  fresh  light;  the 
comparison  of  temple  architecture  in  Greece  with  that  in  other 
countries  has  been  made  easy,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the 
evolution  of  art  and  architecture  has  been  opened  to  investiga- 
tion. The  inscriptions  also  which  have  been  discovered  belong 
to  most  diverse  epochs,  and  exhibit  a  great  variety  in  the  form  ot 
letters,  and  hence  the  history  of  the  alphabet  receives  additional 
light.  The  connection  of  the  naturalistic  thought  and  the  relig- 
ious or  spiritual  conceptions  in  mythology  has  also  receiv^ 
fresh  illustration  in  the  works  of  art,  and  so  the  whole  subject 
of  history,  mythology,  art  and  architecture  of  the  early  poetical 
age  of  Greece  is  concentrated  here,  and  at  one  view  brought  to 
the  eye  of  archaeologist  and  student  together.  No  discovery  in 
the  nineteenth  century  compares  with  this  in  this  respect,  and 
many  a  year  of  science  will  be  occupied  in  gathering  the 
harvest. 

*See  North  American  Review,  December,  1880. 
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THE  JOURNEY   OF  JACOB. 

The  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  have  again  brought 
up  the  question  of  the  location  of  Haran.*  The  Haran  of  tradi- 
tion, that  is  Charrffi  of  Mesopotamia  beyond  the  Euphrates,  is 
upward  of  three  hundred  geographical  miles  from  the  central 
summit  of  the  Gileadite  Mountains.  It  would  take  not  a  week 
but  a  month  to  accomplish  this  journey  on  foot,  considering  the 
difficulties  of  a  route  partly  across  the  desert  and  the  additional 
circumstance  pleaded  by  Jacob  as  an  excuse,  that  it  was  the 
breeding  season  of  the  flocks  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  urge 
them  on  the  road.  It  would  have  been  a  physical  impossibility 
for  him  to  have  made  the  journey  in  less  time.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  Jacob  and  his  family,  including  his  wife  and  children, 
and  his  numerous  flocks,  accomplished  the  journey  in  ten  days. 
Kow  one  way  to  reconcile  the  scriptural  account  of  the  jour- 
ney of  Jacob,  is  to  seek  for  another  location  of  the  scriptural 
Haran,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  by  certain  travelers  who 
find  the  location  elsewhere. 

J.  L.  Porter,  in  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a  village  called 
Harran  el/'Awamid^  or  Harran  of  the  Columns,  near  Damascus, 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  this  was  possibly  the  Haran  of  the 
scripture.  Dr.  Beke  recognized  this  and  determined  on  a  visit 
to  the  spot.  Here  he  found  everything  to  his  mind — Rebec- 
ca's well ;  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city,  with  their  pitch- 
ers, going  out  for  water  at  the  time  of  evening;  flocks  and 
herds;  trailing  vines  bearing  on  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  days  from  the  Mount  of  Gilead.  His  conclusion 
was  thus  expressed : 

"That  Harran  is  the  representative  of  the  place  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  as  the  residence  of  Terah 
and  his  descendants,  there  is  now  no  reasonable  ground  for 
questioning. 

"The  ^Awaj  is  the  Pharpa  of  scripture,  the  *  river'  that  was 
crossed  by  the  patriarch  Jacob  when  he  fled  from  Laban.  *And 
he  rose  up,  and  passed  over  the  river,  and  set  his  face  toward 
the  Mount  Gilead.' 

"  At  the  time  when  the  seventy  made  their  translation  of  the 
Bible,  the  geographical  term  Mesopotamia  had  general  usage 
among  the  Greeks.  Then,  as  the  Hebrew  expression  'Aramea 
of  the  two  rivers '  had  a  sort  of  analogy  with  the  Greek  word 
meaning  *  between  two  rivers,'  they  identified  the  one  with  the 
other.  But,  on  looking  closer,  we  easily  perceive  that  this  term 
Mesopotamia  does  not  go  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  in  Asia. 

^We  draw  the  faots  from  an  artlc,e  by  J.  B. Paine, published  in  the  Independent  ay     •  i 
or  two  ago. 
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"At  any  rate,  a  collective  name  for  Mesopotamia  does  not 
exist  in  Assyrian  inscriptions,  nor  in  the  docrines  of  the  Persian 
kings.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  among  the  Hebrews,  who 
could  only  have  borrowed  the  name  from  its  ancient  possessors' 

"Allowing  the  northern  one  of  the  two  rivers  to  be  Euphrates, 
where  was  the  other?  At  first  one  naturally  thinks  of  the 
Orontes,  which  is  the  largest  river  in  Syria  after  the  Euphrates; 
but  the  Orontes  is  not  mentioned  in  tiie  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  river  of  Damascus,  styled  Abana 
in  the  Bible  and  Chrysorhoes  by  the  classic  geographers.  This 
river  separates  Syria  from  Palestine,  and  every  traveler  going 
from  Northern  Syria  toward  the  latter  country  is  obliged  to 
cross  the  Chrysorhoes.  It  is,  then,  altogether  probable  that  the 
river  traversed  by  Jacob,  before  reaching  Gilead,  was  the 
Chrysorhoes. 

"The  distance  which  separated  the  city  of  Haran  from  Mount 
Gilead  could  be  traversed  in  seven  days;  but  this  time  is  too 
short  for  reaching  the  Euphrates  from  Mount  Gilead,  and  much 
more  for  arriving  at  Carrhae,  a  long  way  beyond. 

"Nicolaus  of  Damascus  preserved  the  tradition  that  AbrabaJ^ 
was  a  king  of  that  city,  and  Justin  accepted  a  similar  traditioti 
that  he  was  of  Damascus  origin. 

Whether  this  position  held  by  Mr.  Porter  and  Dr.  JBeke  ^^ 
really  the  right  one  is  an  open  question,  yet  the  problem   ^* 
Jacob's  journey  in  so  short  a  time  from  Haran  demands  so^^^ 
explanation,  and  we  throw  out  the  suggestion,  not  as  our  o**^^' 
but  as  one  advanced  by  others. 


THE  ARCH  OF  TITUS. 

The  piece  of  architecture  which  we  present  as  a  frontispic^^ 
to  this  number,  is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers, 
is,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  the  dividi-^^^ 
line  of  history  which  is  marked  by  the  monument,  that  we  ha  "^ 
used  the  illustration. 

Carlyle  has  said  that  "of  man's  activity  and  attainment,  tt^ 
chief  results  are  aeriform,  mystic,  and  preserved  in  traditic^ 
only.     If  you  den^and  sight  of  them,  they  are  nowhere  to 
met  with."     But  we  maintain  that  the  events  of  historvha^" 
left  their  ripple  marks,  and  that  these  records  in  monuments 
far  from  aeriform  or  traditionary.     The  events  which  have  1 
their  traces  on  this  arch  are,  however,  not  merely  the  destmc^^ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  commemoration  of   which  it  wii 
erected,  but  we  may  say  that  the  great  epochs  of  ancient  and 
modern  history  are  marked  by  it,  as  by  a  dividing  line  or  boftt* 
dary  sign. 
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Erected  as  it  was  so  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  chris- 
tian era,  it  becomes  a  symbol  of  that  stage  of  civilization  which 
has  passed  away,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  token  of  what  was  to 
follow.  The  Aryan  race  supplanted  the  Semitic,  and,  from  this 
date,  became  the  propagators  both  of  a  new  civilization  and  a 
new  religion.  Classic  art  soon  gave  way  to  sacred  art  and  archi- 
tecture, and  even  Greek  and  Koman  culture  found  its  limits 
about  this  time.  Like  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  and  like  the  bur- 
ied cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  this  arch  represents  the 
end  of  classic  culture,  as  the  ruins  at  Olympia  mark  the  begin- 
ning, and  at  the  same  time  the  golden  candlesticks  and  the  ves- 
sels of  the  temple,  engraved  upon  its  sides,  become  to  us  the 
symbols  of  the  sacred  history,  while  its  form  and  purpose 
remind  us  of  the  secular  history  of  the  world.  It  may  also  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  few  monuments  which  have  become  me- 
morials of  the  christian  era,  which  was  already  introduced. 
The  transition  from  the  Jewish  to  the  christian  faith,  and  from 
the  pagan  idolatry  to  the  pure  spirituality  began  at  this  time, 
and  we  may  trace  the  effects  both  of  the  new  faith  and  civiliza- 
tion in  the  monuments  which  follow,  as  clearly  as  we  may  trace 
events  of  history  which  had  then  passed  in  the  monuments 
which  remain. 

The  subject  is  at  least  suggestive,  and  hence  we  give  the 
engraving  all  the  prominence  it  deserves. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES. 


THE   MOUND    BUILDERS    IN    MINNESOTA. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  of  the  St.  Paul  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  opened  a  mound  sometime  last  summer  near  Herman, 
Minnesota,  and  found  it  to  contain  human  bones,  several  arrow- 
heads, and  pieces  of  pottery.  They  were  all  found  in  a  circle 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  by  a  row  of  muscle 
shells.  The  bones  and  skull  are  very  much  decayed.  The 
mound  has  a  five  foot  raise,  wUh  a  circumference  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  feet.  These  aboriginal  bones  were  about  five 
feet  betow  the  surface. 


INDIAN    RELICS    IN    A    MOUND. 

A  remarkable  mound,  containing  a  vast  number  of  human 
bones  and  Indian  relics,  was  uncovered  about  three  miles  east 
of  Lanesboro,  on  Thursday  last.  Mr.  Newell  was  plowing  on 
liis  farm,  and  turned  up  a  skull,  which  he  took  to  town  and 
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exhibited  to  Dr.  D.  F.  Powell.  The  doctor  went  out  the  follow- 
iDg  day,  accompanied  by  others,  who  assisted  in  the  excavations, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  labors  several  wagon-loads  of  bones 
were  found,  indicating  that  the  mound  had  been  the  burial 
place  of  fully  six  hundred  human  beings.  The  bones  were  all 
of  full-grown  men,  there  being  no  remains  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, indicating  clearly  that  these  were  corpses  of  men  killed 
in  battle.  A  copper  spear-head,  harder  than  steel  of  modem 
times,  a  handsome  pipe,  and  other  articles,  were  secured  by  the 
editor  of  the  Lanesboro  Journal,  Also  many  stone  knives  and 
a  stone  maul,  of  harder  material  than  exists  in  this  vicinity, 
were  found.  Big  Fire,  grand  medicine  man  of  the  Winnebi- 
gos,  says  a  great  battle  occurred  at  that  place  some  centuries 
ago,  between  the  Chippewas  and  Sioux,  the  former  coming 
out  victorious,  and  nearly  annihilating  their  enemies.  After  the 
battle  a  trench  was  dug,  and  some  six  hundred  warriors  were 
piled  therein.  Big  Fire's  version  of  the  matter  looks  very  rea- 
sonable.— Preston  (Minn.)  Repuhlican. 


ANCIENT   MAN    IN    MISSOURI. 

The  finding  of  numerous  relics  of  a  buried  race,  on  an  ancient 
horizon,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  below  the  present  level  o* 
country  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  has  been  noted.  The  St  Loius 
Republican  gives  particulars  of  another  find  of  an  unmistakable 
character  made  last  spring  in  Franklin  county,  Missouri,  by  D^^- 
R.  W.  Booth,  who  was  engaged  in  iron  mining  about  thre® 
miles  from  Dry  Branch,  a  station  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Santa  Fe 
railroad.  At  a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  below  the  surface  tb« 
miners  uncovered  a  human  skull,  with  portions  of  the  ribs,  ver- 
tebral column,  and  collar  bone.  With  them  were  found  t^^ 
flint  arrow  heads  of  the  most  primitive  type,  imperfect  in  shap^ 
and  barbed.  A  few  pieces  of  charcoal  were  also  found  at  tb© 
same  time  and  place.  Dr.  Booth  was  fully  aware  of  the  ii^' 
portance  of  the  discovery  and  tried  to  preserve  everything  fonn<*f 
but  upon  touching  the  skull  it  crumbled  to  dust,  and  some  of  tb^ 
other  bones  broke  into  small  pieces  and  partly  crumbled  away> 
but  enough  was  preserved  to  fully  establish  the  fact  that  they 
are  human  bones. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  days  subsequent  to  the  first  findings  •• 
a  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  below  the  surface,  other  bones  W*** 
found — a  thigh  bone  and  a  portion  of  the  vertebra,  and  Bettf*| 
pieces  of  charred  wood,  the  bones  apparently  belonging  to 
first  found  skeleton.     In  both  cases  the  bones  rested  on  a  ffl 
stratum,  suspected  at  the  time  to  be  a  fragment  of  cou^ 
ting.     This  lay  upon  a  floor  of  soft  but  solid  iron  ore, ' 
tained  the  imprint  of  the  fibers. 
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Overlaying  the  last  found  bones  was  a  stratum  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  loam  or  sod,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches 
thick,  below  which  was  a  deposit  of  red,  soft  hematite  iron  ore, 
lying  upon  two  large  bowlders  of  hard  ore  standing  on  edge, 
standing  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  the  upper  ends 
leaning  against  each  other,  thus  forming  a  considerable  cavity, 
wl)ich  was  filled  with  blue  specular  and  hard  red  ore  and  clay, 
lying  upon  a  floor  of  solid  red  hematite.  It  was  in  this  cavity 
that  the  bones,  matting,  and  charred  wood  were  found,  inter- 
mixed with  ore. 

The  indications  are  that  the  filled  cavity  had  originally  been 
a  sort  of  cave,  and  that  the  supposed  matting  was  nr  ore  probably 
a  layer  of  twigs,  rushes  or  weeds,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cave  had  used  a  a  bed,  as  the  fiber  marks  cross  each  other  irreg- 
ularly. The  ore  bed  in  which  the  remains  were  found,  and  part 
of  which  seems  to  have  formed  after  the  period  of  human  occu- 
pation of  the  cave,  lies  in  the  second  (or  saccharoidal)  sandstone 
of  the  Lower  Silurian. — Scientific  American. 


RELICS  OF  THE  MOUND  BUILDERS  NEAR  JOLIET,  ILL. 

During  the  grading  for  the  Chicago  &  Strawn  railroad,  four 
miles  up  the  river  from  Wilmington,  a  bank  or  mound  of  stiff, 
clayey  sand,  about  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  in  height, 
was  cut  into  by  the  graders,  and  skeletons,  pieces  of  pottery,  and 
copper  implememts  were  found.  The  skeletons  which  have 
been  unearthed  are  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation,  the  largest 
and  hardest  bones  only  being  found.  On  each  side  of  the  skel- 
etons, near  where  the  ears  were,  were  found  pieces  of  copper 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  these,  it  is  supposed, 
were  used  as  ear-ornaments  or  ear-rings  by  the  ancient  owners 
of  the  skulls.  By  the  side  of  the  skeleton,  or  rather  where  the 
skeleton  was,  belonging  to  this  skull,  was  found  a  large  kettle 
containing  several  flint  arrow  heads  and  a  copper  blade.  The 
blade  is  about  four  inches  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, tapering  toward  the  edge  from  the  center.  The  vases 
seem  to  have  been  made  of  pounded  shells  mixed  with  blue 
clay.  Some  of  the  vases  are  ornamented  by  scroll  work  nearly 
the  same  as  the  engravings  on  the  outside  of  water-cases,  and 
others  by  fancy  but  regular  indentures.  Dr.  E.  R.  Willard  has 
in  his  possession  one,  about  five  inches  in  its  greatest  diameter, 
four  inches  high,  and  four  inches  through  the  top,  with  places 
on  the  sides  showing  where  the  handles  had  been.  Most  of  the 
skeletons  are  found  at  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  lying  face 
downward,  with  the  face  toward  the  northwest.  Pieces  of 
burnt  red  clay,  varying  in  shape  and  size,  and  placed  about 

eight  inches  apart,  surround  each  skeleton. 
JoiiiET,  m.,  Oct.  22. 
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GOLD  ORNAMENTS  IN  TEHUANTEPEC. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  some  finely  wrought  gold 
ornaments  was  recently  found  near  the  village  of  Tehuantepec 
The  find  consists  of  a  dozen  golden  statuettes,  ear  rings,  lip 
rings,  and  many  curiously  wrought  golden  tortoises.  A  laige 
golden  tablet,  curiously  engraved  with  fantastic  figuree  and 
hieroglyphs,  probably  being  a  history  of  the  treasure  and,  the 
cause  of  its  being  buried,  and  some  ornaments  of  copper,  uten- 
sils and  vases  of  artistic  form,  beautifully  painted,  and  a  cup 
whose  handle  represented  the  paw  of  a  cat,  beautifully  executed, 
and  some  hocebts  of  mussell  shells  were  also  found. 

The  treasure  was  covered  by  a  mound,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
lay  the  remains  of  a  skeleton,  which  was  evidently  very  ancient, 
as  the  bones  at  the  first  touch  fell  to  pieces.  The  treasure  \i 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  Zapitete  or  chief,  who  was  probably  de- 
posited in  his  grave  long  before  the  Spanish  conquest. 

Unfortunately  the  largest  part  of  the  finely- wrought  orna- 
ments was  taken  to  a  jeweler  and  thrown  into  a  melting  pot 
and  reduced  to  gold,  the  gold  being  unalloyed  and  nearly  pure, 
the  value  proving  to  be  about  $1000.  A  small  golden  statuette,  , 
supposed  to  represent  the  king,  and  a  golden  tortoise,  a  lip  ring, 
and  a  few  other  articles  have  been  recovered,  and  are  now  in 
the  museum  in  Berlin,  Germany. 


ALEUTIAN  MUMMIES. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  San  Francisco,  California,  htf 
been  made  the  recipient  of  a  couple  of  mummies  from  a 
cave  in  the  island  of  Kagamil,  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands. 
These  mummies  are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
cave  in  1756,   about   the   time  when  the  Russians  were  fii^ 

• 

seen  by  the  natives.  They  are  interesting,  as  they  contain 
relics  indicating  the  handiwork  of  the  Innuits  before  they  were 
influenced  by  civilization.  No  implements  whatever  were  found 
about  them.  _ 

PAGAN  IMAGES  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  large  statue  of  sandstone,  nearly  life  size,  and  two  RoiniD 
altars,  have  been  discovered  at  York,  England,  while  diggi^? 
for  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  convent.  The  atatti* 
is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  god  Mars,  and  the  find  probiUj 
belongs  to  the  third  century  of  the  christian  era.  The  heifl^ 
images  may  have  been  buried  because  they  had  become  akijf^ 
of  hatred  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 


A  CANOE  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

A  fine  canoe,  in  perfect  preservation,  has  been  disor 
the  marshes  near  Concise,  Switzerland.     It  is  a  relic 
ages,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  Lausanne  Acade 
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are  happy  to  announce  that  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry,  of 
bia  College,  New  York,  is  hereafter  to  have  charge  of  the 
:ment  of  Geology  in  this  magazine.  Communications 
3  addressed  to  him,  or  to  the  editor-in-chief. 

Stephen  Bowers,  who,  for  several  years,  was  engaged  in 
)logical  and  geological  explorations  in  southern  Caliromia, 
ore  recently  in  Wisconsin,  has  made  Clinton,  Wis.,  his 
and  is  publishing  the  Weekly  Iferald,  devoted  to  science, 
ire,  general  and  local  news.  During  the  present  year  he 
iblisli  a  series  of  archiBological  papers  in  his  weekly,  relat- 
his  researches  in  Wisconsin  and  California. 

A.  Bastian  has  returned  from  a  two  years'  journey  in 
erest  of  ethnology,  and  has  reported  to  the  German  An- 
logical  Society  the  result  of  his  observations.  He  has 
I  study  of  Polynesian  Mythology,  and  says  that  the  Poly- 
circle  of  thought  is,  after  the  Bhuddist,  the  most  exten- 
i  the  earth.  A  surprising  homogenity  prevails  throughout 
igth  and  breadth  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  over  a  part  of 
ica.  There  exists  a  direct  relation  between  their  mythol- 
d  their  religion,  though  the  knowledge  of  their  belier  is 
sily  gained,  as  the  priests  hide  their  doctrines  under  sym- 
hich  only  the  initiated  can  understand.  This  field  of  study 
f  interesting,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  connecting  link 
m  Asiatic  and  American  ethnology. 

jJciPAL  J.  W.  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  has  been  giving  a 
of  lectures  on  the  Geology  of  Palestine  as  related  to 
Bistory,  before  the  students  of  Auburn  Seminary. 

FE880R  Dawkins,  in  his  visit  to  this  country,  lectured  be- 
e  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston,  and  the  Academy  of  Science 
w  York. 

roR  Powell  has  now  eight  parties  in  the  field  who  are  en- 
in  the  work  of  making  a  study  of  the  North  American 
6.  These  are  scattered  through  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
iexico  and  California.  One  of  these  parties  have  just  dis- 
d,  near  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  the  largest  collection  of 
jver  •found  on  this  continent. 

Desire  Charnay  has  succeeded  in  uncovering  a  Toltec 
Qg  at  Talu,  Mexico,  which  was  composed  of  24  apart- 
12  corridors,  2  cisterns  and  15  small  stairways,  all  of 
of  extraordinary  architecture.  He  also  found  bones  of 
ic  bisons,  and  among  a  lot  of  tiles,  gutters  and  bricks, 
X)rcelain  ware,  enamels,  and  the  glass  neck  of  a  bottle, 
anted  with  the  colors  of  ancient  Koman  glassware.  M. 
ay  is  an  enthusiast,  and  is  making,  evidently,  the  most  of 
acoveries,  but  no  doubt  will  add  to  the  actual  sum  of 
edge  many  valuable  items  of  information. 


r 
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LINGUISTIC  NOTES. 

EDITED  BY  ALB.  8.  OAT80HBT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 

The  tribe  of  the  Taensas  Indians  on  the  lower  Missifisippi, 
between  the  Naktche  and  the  French  colony  at  New  OrleanB, 
La.,  is  reported  by  writers  of  the  18th  century  to  have  been  con- 
geners of  the  Naktche.  An  abstract  of  their  language  has  jurt 
been  published  in  the  Revue  de  Zinguistique,  of  Paris,  vol.  xiii, 
pg.  166-186,  which  proves  that  this  statement  is  entirely  un- 
founded, for  there  is  no  connection  between  the  languages  spoken 
by  either  tribe.  The  reason  why  the  French  colonists  of  that 
epoch  believed  in  such  an  affinity  was  the  similarity  of  their 
idols,  sun-  and  fire-worship.  Mr.  Parisot,  who  has  published 
these  linguistic  dates  from  ancient  family  documents,  states  that 
no  real  adjective  exists  in  Taensa,  but  that  participles  and  nouns 
are  used  instead ;  that  in  the  substantive  noun  there  are  two 
"genders,"  the  noble  and  the  ignoble,  the  latter  comprehending 
women,  female  animals,  and  all  inanimate  things.  By  append- 
ing certain  suffixes  a  noun  of  the  noble  gender  can  pass  into  the 
ignoble  gender.  The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  marked  by  prefixes 
of  an  adverbial  nature,  the  modes  and  voices  by  suffixation. 
A  verb  to  have  does  not  exist,  nor  does  the  substantive  verb 
to  he. 

Prof.  Fr.  Muller's  "Outlines  of  Linguistic  Science,"  a  com- 
prehensive work,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  Anti- 
quarian, vol.  I,  pg.  183,  has  now  reached  part  second  of  volume 
II.  In  its  last  number,  containing  160  pages,  the  author  treate 
exhaustively  of  the  Malay-Polynesian  family  of  languages,  and 
regards  as  the  highest-developed  branch  of  it  the  Malay  or  west- 
ern group,  because  the  word-formative  process  is  going  on  bypi*" 
fixation  and  by  suffixation  of  real  affixes,  not  of  particles  onlyj** 
we  see  it  done  in  the  eastern  or  Polynesian  branch.  The  Mel** 
nesian  languages  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  twa 

The  Campo  tribe,  on  the  affiuents  of  the  Ucayali,  in  eaat^ 
Peru,  east  of  the  Andes,  speak  a  vocalic  language,  of  wM* 
only  little  was  known  up  to  the  present  time.     This  tribe  ii  ^ 
a  half -savage  condition,  and  lives  in  the  same  latitude  a»  *• 
city  of  Lima.     Charles  Wiener,  the  French  explorer,  has  JH^' 
lished    in   his    splendidly-illustrated   work,   Le   Pirtm  i  *■ 
Bolivie,  Paris,  1880,  a  series  of  about  200  Campo  wofdi^tAii^;; 
will  prove  useful  for  linguistic  comparisons.  jgj 
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ETHNOLOGIC  NOTES. 

The  unsolved  problem:  "Which  was  the  country  anciently 
held  by  the  Indo-European  people  before  its  segmentation  and 
emigration?*'  has  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Pietrement,  in  a  sepa- 
rate volume:  Zes  Aryas  et  leur  Premiere  Patrie^  Paris,  1879. 
His  inquiries  have  led  him  to  assume  that  the  Airydna  Vaeja 
lay  west  of  the  Balkash  Lake,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  what 
is  now  Siberia,  about  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  in  the  district 
of  Alatau.  From  a  series  of  geographical  names  to  be  found 
in  the  Zend  Avesta,  the  author  then  attempts  to  trace  the  mi- 
grations of  the  Aryans  to  the  dwelling  places  which  they  occu- 
pied at  the  dawn  of  the  historical  epoch.  A  critic  in  the  Revue 
de  Linguiatique^  xiii,  pp.  279-307,  Mr.  C.  de  Harlez,  who  is 
evidently  a  specialist  in  Eranic  science,  contends  that  the  Air- 
ylna  Vaeja  was  not,  and  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  country 
anciently  held  by  the  Indo-European  race.  Nor  was  the  Arya- 
varta,  which  is  mentioned  in  Sanskrit  books,  the  ancient  home 
of  this  race,  for  the  Aryavarta  lay  south  of  the  Ganges.  This 
critic  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  passages  of  the  Avesta  on 
which  Pietrement  bases  his  results  are  not  of  a  historical,  but  of 
a  purely  mythic  character,  even  where  the  events  are  localized 
by  means  of  geographic  names. 


GENERAL  REVIEW. 
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The  North  American  Review  for  October  has  a  out  of  a  statue  or  idol 
^hioh  may  furnish  a  clue  to  the  early  history  and  connection  of  the  native 
'^ces  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  and  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  It  represents 
^Qode  man  lying  horizontally  on  his  back,  with  legs  flexed  upward  and  the 
^les  of  hie  feet  resting  on  the  ground,  and  holding  in  hie  hands  a  round 
^^ssel  or  bowL  This  statue,  found  in  Yucatan,  has  two  exact  counterparts, 
^«  of  which  was  found  in  Tlascala  and  another  in  Mexico — and  the  sup- 
I^^tlon  of  many,  M.  Ghamay  among  the  number,  is  that  the  three  images 
^Present  a  divinity  which  was  worshipped  In  Yucatan,  Tlascala  and  in 
**«xlco  as  the  Ood  of  Wine. 

|.  Oama,  in  his  work  on  the  ancient  monuments  found  in  the  Plaza  of 

^^xico  when  it  was  graded,  in  1790,  thus  describes  the  Mexican  God  of 

winQ.  «xhe  idol  represented  by  this  statue  is  the  God  of  Wine  Tezcatzon- 

^^,  which  means  mirror  locks,  and  he  was  the  first  God  of  Wine,  or  one 

^<  the  Gods  of  Wine,  hence  his  name  of  Tezcatzoncatl  Ometochli  **    The 

^KUre,  says  Gama,  seems  to  be  a  faithful  cc>py  of  the  original,  worshipped 

^  Its  proper  place  in  the  temple.    The  head  appears  to  be  covered  as  with 

{^nvez  mirror  or  with  burnished  metal  of  some  kind,  if  we  are  to  judge 

^  the  polish  of  its  surface.    The  ornaments  of  the  ears,  necks,  arms  and 

■^  are  different  from  those  worn  by  the  other  gods.    But  what  especiaUy 

distinguishes  him  is  the  bcisin  full  of  liquor  which  he  holda  in  hia  arms,  and 

in  the  bottom  of  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  is  seen  represented  the  paneled  roof 

of  the  temple. 

The  statue  found  in  Mexico  has  the  ornamentation  and  position  of  the 
oOitT  two,  and  besides  this,  it  bears  around  the  base,  figures  of  frogs,  a 
iiah,  moUuidbs  and  other  aquatic  things,  and  sculptured  ears  of  maize. 
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Thus  the  idol  bears  the  maize  and  the  various  products  of  the  lakes,  which 
were  always  the  chief  food  of  the  Mexicans,  and  it  carries  a  vessel  which 
we  must  imagine  to  be  filled  with  their  favorite  beverage.  Hence  we  may 
infer  that  this  is  the  God  of  the  Harvests  and  of  food  in  general. 
.  We  find  that  this  divinity,  the  God  of  Harvests,  had,  according  to  the  his- 
torians lahayn  Torquemada  and  Hernandez,  a  special  cultus  in  one  of  the 
seventy- eight  chapels  of  the  great  temple  at  Mexico.  His  name,  according 
to  Torquemada,  signifies  polished  and  shining  mirror. 

The  opinion  of  M.  Chamay  that  the  statues  represent  this  god  of  wine, 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  three  statues  are  absolutely  identical  In 
their  essential  characters,  and  that  the  three  statues  were  found  in  three 
different  countries,  for  it  is  not  reasonable  that  if  it  were  the  statue  of  a 
king  of  Yucatan  that  the  Mexicans  would  worship  it  as  a  god.  The  statoe 
found  in  Mexico  is  much  older  in  appearance  than  that  in  Yucatan,  and  tUs 
has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  Toltecs  or  Mayas,  when  they  emigrated 
from  Mexico  to  Yucatan,  carried  their  worship  of  this  divinity  with  them, 
but  formed  a  new  statue  of  him  in  their  new  home. 


THE  PREVALENCE  OF  SPIRITUALISM  AMONG  THE  SHAMANS  OF 

ALASKA. 
Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  in  his  lecture  before  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  makes 
the  following  assertions,  which  may  be  regarded  as  explanatory  of  hia 
description  already  given  in  the  Antiquarian: 

The  religion  of  the  Indian  tribes  proper  and  the  Esquimaux,  is  that  of 
paganism,  similar  to  the  fetish  worship  of  Africa.  They  believe  in  dreams 
and  signs  and  tokens,  and  they  have  something  akin  to  idolatry,  although 
idolatry  symbolized  is  very  rare  among  them.  They  pin  their  faith  largely 
to  their  medicine  men,  who  gain  control  over  the  people  by  superstition 
and  witchcraft.  They  claim  to  have  the  power  of  the  spirits  of  men.*  For 
instance,  a  noted  warrior  dies,  and  there  is  a  strife  among  the  medicine 
men  as  to  which  shall  get  possession  of  his  body,  and  they  eat  a  portion  of 
it,  by  which  they  think  they  get  possession  of  the  spirit  that  on«e  occu- 
pied it,  and  the  more  human  bodies  they  can  eat  of,  the  more  spirits  they 
are  supposed  to  control.  The  man  that  claims  to  control  twenty  spirits  is, 
of  course,  more  infiuential  than  the  man  who  has  only  five  or  six.  They 
have  a  mask  grotesquely  mskde  to  represent  each  of  those  spirits.  When 
ono  of  these  men  is  called  in  to  heal  a  person  who  is  sick  or  supposed  to 
be  dying,  he  puts  on  a  mask  and  goes  through  his  incantations  over  the 
sick  one;  and  if  he  does  not  get  well,  he  says  the  spirit  is  not  strong 
enough,  and  he  takes  off  that  mask  and  puts  on  another,  and  so  he  goes 
through  the  whole  range  of  his  masks,  and  if  he  finds  none  of  them  a^»J* 
and  the  sick  man  does  not  get  well,  somebody  has  bewitched  him;  ^ 
they  have  more  power  than  all  of  these  spirits.  Then  a  sketch  is  immedi- 
ately made  of  the  supposed  witch,  and  when  the  witch  is  caught,  it  is  tor- 
tured and  destroyed  piecemeals,  and  brought  thus  to  death. 


ORIENTAL  MUSIC. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December  has  an  article  on  Orien^ 
Music,  by  S.  Austin  Pearce.  The  author  states  that  the  study  of  orien» 
music  is  made  diflQcult  from  the  mass  of  symbolism  which  overlies  the  sun* 
ject.  The  Chinese  compared  at  a  very  early  period  the  twelve  notes  ol  *J 
chromatic  scale  to  the  lunar  zodiac,  and  the  musical  sounds  to  theweits^ 
of  each  month.  They  also  make  the  notes  represent  the  officers  ofjo^^ 
mont— /a,  the  Emperor,  aol,  the  minister,  Ac.  The  Hindoos  placed  **5^JfJl 
siding  deity  of  each  note  in  the  heavens,  and  ascribed  miraculous  elf<w*)5 
certain  melodies  or  Bayas,  each  having  a  power  over  rain,  harvests,  iOBi*^ 


wild  beasts.    The  Greeks,  Chaldaeans  and  Egyptians  believed  in  tne  ig^,   j 
of  the  spheres.    Pythagoras  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  middle  string  rfg- J 
lyre  typified  the  sun,  and  the  others  the  planets.     On  the  history  •^  ••■:*ii 
velopment  of  musical  instruments  the  author  speaks  of  the  bo^ 
the  warrior,  the  hand-clapping  of  the  audience,  the  simple  w* 
as  the  probable  beginning  of  each  class  of  instruments. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  met  at  Washinflrton  Nov.  17.  Papers 
"were  read  by  Profs.  A.  Agassiz.  B.  Silliman,  James  Hardy,  Wolcott  Gibbs, 
Henry  Marten,  J.  E.  dil^ard,  Lieut.  Schwatka,  and  others.  No  paper  on 
archceolu^y  or  anthropology  was  presented.  Among  those  present  were 
Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry,  O.  C.  Marsh,  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  U.  S.  N.,  Geo.  F.  Barker, 
Chas.  A.  Young,  Edward  C.  Pickering,  Edward  D.  Cope,  H.  H.  Newton, 
John  W.  Draper,  Dr.  J.  H.  Trumbull,  and  others. 

The  Kansas  Academy  of  Science  met  at  Topeka  November  11th.  The 
following  papers  on  archeeology  were  read:  The  Judith  River  Group,  by 
Charles  Sternberg;  Traces  of  the  Aborigines  in  Riley  county,  by  Prof.  G> 
H.  Fallyer;  Fragments  of  Pottery  on  the  Upper  Solomon,  by  W.  C.  Tillot- 
son;  On  Some  Implements  found  in  Trego  county,  by  Mr.  Scrooge;  and  the 
address  of  Col.  Theo.  S.  Case  on  the  ancient  city  of  Pecos,  New  Mexico. 
Other  papers  were  read  by  Pres't  Fairchild,  of  the  Agricultural  College; 
by  Prof.  John  D.  Parker,  Dr.  John  Fee,  Prof.  Snow,  Mr.  Eli  H.  Chand- 
ler, Judge  Adams,  H.  R.  Hilton,  B.  B.  Smith,  J.  C.  Cooper,  and  Prof. 
Camith;  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Prof.  Mudge  were  also  presented.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  J.  T.  Lovewell,  President;  E.  H.  Popencoe, 
Secretary;  R.  J.  Brown,  Treas. 

The  Leavenworth  Academy  of  Science  met  November  17.  The  following 
subjects  are  assigned  for  future  sessions:  Rome,  Illustrated,  by  Dr.  Tiffin. 
Old  Egyptian  theory  of  Creation,  Dr.  W.  W.  Backus. 

The  Kansas  City  Academy  of  Science  met  In  Oct.,  and  a  paper  was  read 
by  Theo.  S.  Case  on  an  excursion  to  the  birthplace  of  Montezuma. 

The  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science  met  Nov.  18.  Mr.  Albert  Todd,  Pres't, 
Prof.  NlpLer,  Secretary. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell  has  gone  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  look  after  the  parties 
now  engaged  In  taking  the  census  of  the  Indians,  and  In  ethnological  work. 
Eight  such  parties  are  In  the  field.  In  New  Mexico  they  have  discovered 
the  largest  collection  of  ruins  ever  found  on  this  continent. 

British  Archwological  Association. — The  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Con- 
gress of  this  society  was  held  at  Devizes,  August  16th.  Papers  read  by 
Dr.  Stephens  on  the  "  Discovery  of  Paleeollthlc  Flint  Implements,  with 
Hammalian  Remains,"  In  the  Reading  drift;  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  on  the 
"Ethnology  of  Wiltshire  as  Illustrated  In  Its  Places'  Names";  on  the 
recent  discovered  Ylklng  ship,  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock;  on  "Existing  Anal- 
ogues of  Stonhenge  and  Avebury."  Visits  were  made  also  to  the  Wans- 
dyke,  an  ancient  earthwork  which  extends  across  the  county  of  Wilts  from 
the  Severn  to  Inkpen,  In  Berkshire;  to  the  old  Roman  road  some  two  miles 
distant;  to  the  great  Avebury  circle,  and  to  Slibery  Hill.  The  opinion  seems 
now  to  gain  ground  that  this  mound  (Silbery  Hill),  which  Is  the  largest 
artlflcial  mound  in  this  country,  and  the  great  ancient  stone  circle  at  Ave- 
bury, mark  the  sites  of  the  principal  places  of  ceremony  for  the  more 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Mercia,  and  that  the  latter  place  stood  as  a  kind  of 
an  ecclesiastical  capital.  The  society  also  visited  the  world -renowned 
temple  of  Stonehenge,  where  a  discussion  was  held  in  which  Mr.  T.  Mor- 
gan, Lord  Nelson,  Prof.  Rupert  Jones,  Mr.  W.  Money  and  Mr.  Wright 
took  part. 

The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Association. — The  annual  excursion  of  this 
society  took  place  on  Wednesday,  August  25th.  Among  the  places  visited 
was  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  Encampment  at  Templeborough,  supposed 
te  have  been  formed  by  Agricola.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  prsBtorlun 
"Were  unearthed  about  two  years  ago.  Papers  were  read  on  the  subject  by 
Ifcev.  W.  Blazeby  and  Mr.  J.  Leader,  F.  S.  A. 

The  Bradford  Antiquarian  Society  reports  a  "  find  "  near  Thornton.  The 
••find"  comprised  pottery,  supposed  to  be  of  pre-Roman  origin.  There 
"^vere  several  funeral  urns,  two  of  them  being  about  fourteen  Inches  In 
beight,  nine  Inches  across  the  top,  eleven  and  one-half  In  ches  at  widest 
];>art  of  bowl,  and  six  Inches  at  foot;  one  being  of  sunbaked  clay,  with  very 
x^de  markings. 
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The  Royal  ArchcBological  Inatitute  met  July  let.  Papers  were  read  hj 
Mr.  P.  C.  J.  Spurrell  on  •'  Notes  on  Implements  and  Chips  from  the  FJoor 
of  a  Paleolithic  Flint  Work  Shop";  by  Prof.  B.  Lewis,  •* Notes  on  Antiqui- 
ties in  the  Museum  of  Palermo" ;  by  Mr.  Petrie,  on  *' Plans  of  Earthworks 
and  Stone  Remains  of  Kent,  Wiltshire  and  the  Lands  End.*' 

Society  of  Antiqttariea. — June  17th  reports  excavations  near  Brouirli, 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  two  or  three  curious  ci^ts  containiiu; 
skeletons,  with  the  vessels  for  food,  as  usual,  by  their  side,  and  implements 
and  pottery  of  a  rude  type.  Also,  the  examination  of  a  Roman  camp  on 
the  sea  coast,  near  Maryport,  with  a  mutilated  inscription  of  the  XXtii 
Roman  legrlon,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Roman  road.  Also,  the  dieoovery, 
in  a  cist  in  the  neigrhborhood,  of  rude  implements  of  the  Bronze  period. 

Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, — May  9th  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith 
read  a  paper  on  •*  Stone  Circles  at  Durris."  One  of  these,  nearly  perfect, 
fourteen  yards  in  diameter,  has  five  stones  still  standing:.  A  second  circle, 
sixty  feet  in  diameter,  has  five  stones  standing,  the  highest  five  feet  high. 
A  third  circle  is  composite,  consisting  of  a  large  circle  enclosing  two 
•  smaller  ones.  The  main  circle  is  twenty-seven  yards  in  diameter.  Burials 
were  found  in  this  circle,  and  a  cist  built  of  boulder  stones ;  another  circle, 
forty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  with  six  standing  stones;  and  still  another, 
twenty-four  yards  in  diameter,  with  five  stones  remaining.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Findlay  describes  a  discovery  of  a  large  urn,  with  elaborate  omameDta- 
tion,  within  a  large  mound  at  Stenton.  The  mound  was  one  hundred  and 
ten  yards  in  circumference,  twelve  feet  high,  and  contained  near  the  level 
of  the  original  surface  a  square  cist  in  which  were  the  urn,  a  flint  knife, 
and  a  whetstone  partially  perforated. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. — May  24th  Prof.  Hughes,  F.  S.  A,  made 
remarks  upon  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  primitive 
modes  common  among  rude  tribes  may  be  learned  by  the  practice  of 
making  pottery,  still  common  among  the  people  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Mr.  N.  Goodman  exhibited  some  burial  urns  found  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Amazon,  on  the  island  of  Marajou.  One  of  these  had  on  its  bor- 
ders designs  of  a  key  of  Greek  pattern.  The  pottery  of  these  vessels  and 
their  ornamentation  proved  them  to  be  the  burial  urns  of  an  ancient  people. 
The  aboriginal  Indians  have  ceased  to  exist  with  anything  like  tribal  rela- 
tions, or  distinctive  customs,  for  more  than  a  century,  and  have  become 
mixed  with  the  Brazilian  people.  A  wide-spread  civilization  once  extended 
from  Central  America  through  the  lands  of  the  Incas,  and  along  the  Andes, 
but  has  shriveled  aud  totally  disappeared  at  the  rude  civilization  of  the 
west,  whose  forces  were  wielded  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  »Dd 
Pizarro.  It  is  supposed  that  these  vessels  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon were  manufactured  by  those  who  had  relations  with  the  ancient  people 
of  Peru,  Granada,  Central  America  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  Goodman  called  attention  to  the  many  points  of  correspondence 
between  the  Egyptian  arts  and  customs  and  those  of  the  South  America 
ancient  races.  Mr.  Griffith  exhibited  two  urns  from  Peru  from  the  tomWj 
of  the  Incas  of  similar  pottery,  and  with  coatings  of  fine  clay,  of  red  »J« 
Ught  yellowish  color,  exactly  similar  in  this  respect  to  those  exhibited  uj 
Mr.  Goodman.  He  suggested  that  the  key  pattern  might  have  arisen  ttofn 
a  repetition  of  lines  representing  in  a  conventional  way  the  eyes,  eyebrtfW* 
and  nose,  comparing  the  Anglo-Saxon  ornament  springing  from  the  s**^ 
origin,  passing  through  the  T  (upsllon)  on  their  coins  and  culminating  ^ 
the  Fleur  de  Us. 

New  Castle  Society  of  Antiquaries  — August  25th  a  report  was  giWB* 
tke  remarkable  discovery  of  bronze  weapons  and  female  omamestt  9^ 
Wallington,  on  the  14th  of  May,  consisting  of  fifteen  axe-heads,  fourt|M0' 
heads,  three  sword-blades  (two  with  handles)  and  three  female  ornMM^ 
and  later  on  in  the  year  another  spear-head.  These  relics  are  eopiKMMdti 
be  older  than  the  Roman  period,  when  iron  was  in  general  uae,  Iral  Bflkl* 
old  as  the  stone  period. 
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ANIMAL   WORSHIP   AND   ANIMAL   TRIBES   AMONG   THE    ARABS 

AND  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  9,  No.  17,  has  an  interesting:  article  upon 
this  subject  by  Mr.  J.  Robertson  Smith,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
quotations: 

The  author  says  Mr.  J.  F.  Maclennan,  in  his  essay  on  the  worship  of  plants 
and  animals,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  1869  and  '70,  lays  down  as  a  work- 
ing hypothesis  that  the  ancient  nations  came  through  the  totem  stage,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  they  came  through  that  peculiar  kind  of  Fetichism 
which  has  its  typical  representation  among  the  aborigines  of  America  and 
Australia.  The  totem  or  kobong  of  those  peoples  is  an  animal  or  plant  or 
heavenly  body,  appropriated  as  a  fetich  to  all  persons  of  a  certain  stock. 
These  persons  believe  that  they  are  descended  from  the  totem,  who  is 
reverenced  as  a  protector  and  friend,  and  whose  name  they  bear.  The  line 
of  descent  is  through  the  mother,  who  gives  the  totem  to  her  children. 
Persons  of  the  same  totem  are  not  allowed  to  marry.  Where  the  system 
exists  in  this  typical  form,  every  group  necessarily  contains  persons  of  dif- 
ferent totems.  But  a  change  in  the  system  of  kinship,  along  with  other 
circumstances,  may  operate,  as  is  seen  in  observ^ed  instances,  to  produce 
homogeneous  groups,  inheriting  a  single  totem  and  totem  name  from  father 
to  son.  Again  the  totem  god  of  a  dommant  stock  may  come  to  command 
the  worship  of  all  the  tribes  in  a  group,  the  other  tribal  gods  forming  sub- 
ordinate deities,  as  in  Peru.  Thus,  little  by  little,  the  features  of  the  orig- 
inal system  may  be  obliterated,  till  the  connection  between  the  animal  gods 
and  tribes  bearing  an  animal  name  is  no  longer  apparent.  Mr.  Maclennan 
has  brought  evidence  to  prove  that  from  the  earliest  times  in  veiy  many 
cases,  and  in  the  most  widely  separated  races,  "  animals  were  worshipped 
by  tribes  of  men  who  were  named  after  them,  and  believed  to  be  of  their 
breed.**  This  conclusion,  taken  along  with  the  prevalence  of  the  totem 
system  in  modem  savage  races  over  a  large  part  of  the  globe,  opens  up  a 
line  of  enquiry  of  the  first  importance,  and  suggests  points  of  view  for  the 
study  of  ancient  religions. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  recent  writer  on  Semitic  religions  has  directed 
his  attention  to  the  question^  suggi^sted  by  Mr.  Maclennan's  speculations. 
There  is  a  controversy  whether  Semitic  heathenism  is  purely  astral,  or 
whether  it  also  includes  telluric  elements;  but  the  latest  advocate  of  the 
astral  theory.  Count  Baudissin,  pursues  his  argument  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  important  connection  that  subsists  between  plant  or  ani- 
mal worship  and  totem  tribes.  Nay,  he  puts  the  animal  worship  of  the 
Semites  altogether  aside,  with  the  remark  that  **  nothing  is  yet  known  of  a 
sacred  character  being  ascribed  to  living  animals  among  the  Semites,  and 
when  the  gods  are  figured  in  animal  form,  or  accompanied  by  animals,  the 
animal  can  be  more  or  less  clearly  made  out  to  be  a  representation  of  the 
attributes  of  the  celestial  gods."  Now  it  will  of  course  be  admitted  that 
among  the  Semites  animal  gods  were  largely  identified  with  antral  powers.. 
But  this  by  no  means  proves  that  from  the  first  the  animal  was  a  mere  em- 
blem of  heavenly  attributes.  On  the  contrary  the  religion  of  Peru  affords^ 
unambiguous  examples  of  the  elevation  of  totem  gods  to  the  skies,  on  the 
theory  that  **  there  was  not  any  beast  or  bird  upon  the  earth  whose  image 
did  not  shine  in  the  heavens."  And  it  is  strange  that  Baudissin  should  deny 
that  living  animals  had  sanctity  among  the  Semites,  when  he  has  occasion 
in  the  very  same  essay  to  speak  of  the  sacred  fish  so  common  in  Syrian 
sanctuaries,  and  of  the  horses  of  the  sun  among  the  Jews. 

Now  if  the  antral  character  of  Semitic  animal  gods  is  in  many  cases  no 
more  than  a  theory,  and  a  theor>^  which  at  best  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
original  character  of  these  deities,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  ask  if  we  can  find  any  traces  of  a  belief  that  the  animal  gods  were  pro- 
genitors of  tribes  which  bore  their  names.  In  that  case  the  theory  that 
the  animal  forms  are  mere  pictures  of  divine  attributes,  must  fall  to  the 
ground;  for  a  tribe  would  not  claim  to  be  the  offspring  of  an  attribute,  but 
of  the  god  himself  under  his  proper  name.  The  probability  Is  that  among 
the  Semites,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and  notably  in  Egypt, 
animal  worship  and  animal  tribes  were  associated.    My  results  are  remark- 
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ably  confirmatory  to  Mr.  Maclennan's  theory;  a  theory  framed  almost  abso- 
lutely without  reference  to  the  Semitic  races.  I  start  from  Arabia,  because 
the  facts  referring  to  that  country  belong  to  a  more  primitive  state  of  soci- 
ety than  existed  in  Israel  at  the  time  when  the  Old  Testament  was  written, 
and  because  in  Arabia,  before  Islam,  we  find  a  condition  of  pure  polythe- 
ism, and  not,  as  in  Israel,  the  struggle  between  spiritual  religion  and  tlie 
relics  of  ancestral  heathenism. 

Moreover,  the  first  point  is  to  show  the  existence  of  animal  tribes  or 
families,  and  hence  it  is  convenient  to  begin  with  the  Arabs,  among  whom 
a  very  great  number  of  such  tribes  are  found.  The  following  examples  are 
gathered  from  the  Suyuti's  dictionary  of  gentile  names,  and  makes  no  pre- 
tense to  completeness: 

Aaadf  lion;  "a number  of  tribes."    Aio«,  wolf ;  "a  tribe  of  theAncar/^r 
Defenders.    Bad<xu,  ibex;  "a  tribe  of  the  Kalb  and  others."    Tha*laha,  s^®' 
fox;  "a  name  of  tribes."  Oarad,  locusts;  **a  sub-tribe  of  the  Azol."   Thc^\ 
bull;  "a  sub-tribe  of  Hamdan  and  of  Abel  Manah."    Gahah,  colt  of  an  *^* 
*'a  sub-tribe  of  the  Arabs."    Hida\  kite;  "a  sub-tribe  of  Murad."  ^ 

The  origin  of  all  names  is  referred,  in  the  genealogical  syste^ 
the  Arabs,  to  an  ancestor  who  bore  the  tribal  or  gentile  name.     ^{L^ 
the  Kalb   or  dog-tribe   consists  of   the  Beni-Kalb  —  sons  of  ^^^1^.^^-lvv. 
dog),  who  is,  in  turn,  son  of  Wabra  (the  female  rock-badger) ,  son  of  ^^  *ve 
laba  (the  she  fox),  great-great-grandson  of  Qoda'a,  grandson  0'.^*^**^^^— 
Sheba  of  Scripture.    A  single  member  of  the  tribe  is  Ealbi — a  EaJl^  ^w^ 
Caninua.  ^^ 

Such  is  the  system.    But  can  we  assign  to  it  historical  value  ?    I^^  ^^ 
ancestral  dog  a  real  personage  or  a  mere  personification  of  a  dog  ance^^^^ 
the  eponym  of  a  tribe  which  at  one  time  really  thought,  like  the  IT      ^ 


American  Indians,  that  it  was  sprung  of  an  animal  stock?  A  conclusive  ^^^JSj 

ment  against  the  genealogical  system  is  that  it  is  built  on  the  patriar     ^^ 

theory.    Every  nation  and  every  tribe  must  have  an  ancestor  of  the  S'-^^^JIr, 


name,  from  whom  kinship  is  reckoned  exclusively  in  the  male  line.  We  ^^2aed 
take  it  as  certain  then,  that  in  remoter  times,  gentile  groups  were  ^<>*^^55bal 
•  from  an  historical  ancestor.  Another  very  distinct  proof  is  afforded  by  t^^^JL- 
names  that  have  a  plural  form.  Anmar,  Eilab,  Dibab,  Panthers,  Dogs,  ^^^jj 
ards,  are  originally  the  names  of  tribes,  each  member  of  which  would  Yr~ 
himself  a  panther,  a  dog,  a  lizard.  The  idea  of  an  ancestor  bearing 
plural  name  is  plainly  artificial,  invented  in  the  interests  of  a  system. 

Additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  true  meaning  of  these  tribal  naDc::^^^® ; 
when  we  compare  them  with  others  in  which  the  name  is  identical  with  t^^^«jy 
of  a  deity.  Thus  it  wauld  seem  that  even  in  the  worship  of  the  ^®*^^^-:^J 
beings  a  way  of  thinking  analogous  to  Totemism  preceded  the  distant  ^^j^i. 
awful  veneration  of  a  remote  and  inaccessible  heavenly  splendor,  w*^  —^ 
Baudlssin  and  others  take  as  the  type  of  Semitic  religion. 


The  analogies  now  brought  forward  make  it  tolerably  certain  that  ^^^^ 
animal  names  of  stocks  have  a  religious  significance.    I  shall  now  P^odit^^^? 
an  instance  in  which  the  ideas  god,  animal,  ancestor,  are  all  brought  i^^^^ 
connection. . 

Now  it  is  true  that  we  have  very  little  direct  information  connecl^  "J 
these  facts  with  aniznal  worship,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  greater  parg^ 
the  information  which  wo  do  possess  about  Arabic  polytheism  points  rathp-*^ 
to  the  worship  of  stones,  trees,  and  heavenly  bodies.  But  in  estimate — ^ 
the  significance  of  this  circumstance  we  must  remember  the  nature  of  t^^ 
records.  The  followers  of  Islam  were  anxious  to  forget  all  but  the  mt^^"' 
surface  facts  of  the  old  religion.  Even  of  the  great  gods  who  had  impoi 
ant  temples  of  their  own,  and  were  worshipped  by  wide  districts,  we  hare  ^ 
know  anything  beyond  a  few  names.  In  the  last  period  of  Arab  heatheni^^JJJ 
most  of  the  great  gods  seem  actually  to  have  assumed  human  form, 
even  those  which  retained  an  animal  shape,  like  the  lion  Yaghuth,  aad^ 
horse  Ya'uqe,  were  no  longer  the  property  of  a  single  stock.  They  ' 
acquired  a  larger  importance,  and  wars  were  waged  for  the  possesflioa  " 
their  images.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  totem  origin,  but  at  wwt  i 
stage  of  development  we  can  no  longer  expect  to  find  direct  ovid6BW  ^^ 
the  more  primitive  totem  worship. 

There  is  still  one  important  point  to  be  noticed  in  comparing  the  ^ 
Arabs  with  the  races  who  possess  the  totem  system.    A  main  0* 
istic  of  that  system  in  its  earliest  forms  is  that  totem  kinship  !• 
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through  the  mother.  We  have  seen  that  the  animal  names  given  in  the 
tribal  genealogies  generally  belongs  ^  sub-tribes  of  different  groups. 

That  is  just  what  would  come  about  on  a  system  of  exogamy  where  the 
totem  name  was  transmitted  through  the  mother.  In  fact  ezacUy  the  same 
thing  is  found  in  North  America.  There  is  a  Bear  tribe  among  the  Hurons 
ftnd  also  among  the  Iroquois,  and  so  on. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  Biblical  data.  The  southern  and  eastern  frontiers 
of  Canaan  were  inhabited  by  tribes  which  had  affinities  both  to  Israel  and 
to  the  Arabs. 

The  most  interesting  case,  however,  is  that  of  the  Horites  (Troglodjrtes), 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Seir,  who  were  subsequently  incorporated  with 
the  Edomites.  The  tribal  system  of  the  Horites  is  exhibited  in  the  usual 
genecdogical  form,  and  the  names  given  seem  to  show  that  they  were  a 
Semitic  race.  But  the  Horite  genealogy,  like  the  Arabic  lists,  is  full  of 
animcd's  names.  And  one  form  shows  that  the  Horite  animal  tribes  were 
conceived  as  introduced  among  the  Edomites  in  the  female  line,  as  we 
should  expect  to  be  the  case.  I  cannot  of  course  prove  the  worship  of  the 
mitmalft  who  gave  names  to  Horite  tribes. 

These  Horite  or  Edomite  names  form  a  bridge  for  us  to  pass  over  to  the 
Children  of  Israel,  or  at  least  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

We  find  the  same  distribution  of  stock  names  over  a  wide  surface  in  the 
various  tribes  and  districts  of  Israel  itself.  Here  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  our  records  are  drawn  from  a  time  of  comparatively  high  civili- 
zation and  settled  agricultural  life.  Thus  we  shall  often  have  to  deal  with 
names  of  towns  rather  than  of  tribes  or  clans.  But  the  townsmen  formed 
a  sort  of  clan,  as  is  plain  from  the  way  in  which  towns  figure  in  the  geneal- 
ogies. 

To  sum  up  all  these  scattered  observations,  we  may  say  that  the  Arabian 
analogies  are  not  merely  general,  but  amount  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
names  which  appear  as  Totem  tribes  in  Arabia,  reach  through  Edom,  Midian, 
and  Moab,  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Here  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
people  of  Israel  and  the  earlier  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  animal  names 
are.  no  doubt,  of  Canaanite  origin,  as  we  saw  from  Judges  i,  35.  Now  we 
have  the  express  statement  of  Lev.  xviii  that  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites 
did  form  such  marriages  as  by  the  Hebrew  law  are  incestuous.  In  Egypt 
this  was  certainly  connected  with  the  Totem  system.  It  can  hardly  have 
been  otherwise  in  Canaan,  for  variations  from  the  Hebrew  law  could  not 
well  follow  any  other  principle  than  that  of  female  kinship. 

The  practices  condemned  by  the  higher  moral  sense  of  the  prophets 
were,  it  appears,  remnants  of  old  usage.  Along  with  these  facts  we  find 
other  evidences  of  an  ancient  system  of  kinship  through  women.  The 
presents  by  which  Rebekah  was  purchased  for  Isaac,  went  to  her  mother 
and  her  brother.  Laban  claims  his  daughter's  children  as  his  own.  The 
duty  of  blood  revenge  appears  to  lie  on  the  kin  by  the  mother's  side. 

Li  this  connection  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  singular  history  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon.  Already  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  Simeon  is  coupled 
with  Levi,  as  a  tribe  scattered  in  Israel. 

This  dispersion  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  is  most  easily  understood  on  the 
principles  of  exogamy  and  female  kinship.  While  the  men  of  other  stocks 
separated  themselves  out  and  formed  a  political  and  local  unity  by  conquest 
of  territory,  as  strong  Totem  tribes  sometimes  have  been  known  to  do 
among  the  Indians.  Simeon  may  be  supposed  to  have  remained  in  the 
position  of  a  divided  stock,  having  representatives  through  the  femcde  line 
in  different  local  groups. 

The  connection  between  animal  worship  and  forbidden  foods  is  a  point 
which  calls  for  special  investigation.  In  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  it  is  well 
known  that  no  one  has  yet  given  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals. 

Our  analysis  of  the  testimony  of  Ezekiel  appears  to  prove  that  super- 
stition of  the  Totem  kind  had  still  a  hold  on  the  Israelites  in  the  last  years 
of  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
show  that  in  the  time  of  David  the  kinship  of  animal  stocks  was  still 
acknowledged  between  Israel  and  the  surrounding  nations.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  observe  that  David  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  serpent  stock. 
Among  his  ancestors  the  most  prominent  is  Nahshon,  who  bears  the  ser- 
pent name,  with  the  usual  termination. 
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It  is  a  favorite  speculation  that  the  Hebrews  or  the  Semites  in  general 
have  a  natural  capacity  for  spiritual j*eligion.  They  are  either  represented 
as  constitutionally  monotheistic,  or  at  least  we  are  told  that  their  worship 
had  in  it  from  the  first,  and  apart  from  revelation,  a  lofty  character,  from 
which  spiritual  ideas  were  easily  developed.  That  was  not  the  opinion  of 
the  prophets,  who  always  deal  with  their  nation  as  one  peculiarly  inaccessi- 
ble to  spiritual  truths,  and  possessing  no  naturcd  merit  which  could  form 
the  ground  of  its  choice  as  the  people  of  Jehovah.  Our  investigations 
appear  to  confirm  this  judgment  and  to  show  that  the  superstitions  with 
which  the  spiritual  religion  had  to  contend  were  not  one  whit  less  degrad- 
ing than  those  of  the  most  savage  nations. 


THE   GROWTH   OF   SCULPTURE. 

Comhill  Magazine  contains  an  article  by  Grant  Allen,  quoted  also  by 
Appleton'8  Journal  for  November,  upon  the  growth  of  sculpture,  which  has 
some  very  suggestive  points.  From  the  point  of  view  generally  adopted 
by  the  aBsthetic  world,  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  the  absolute  beginning  of 
«very  earthly  art  or  science.  But  with  the  rapid  advance  of  anthropology 
•and  of  what  may  be  called  prehistoric  archesology,  it  has  become  inevitable 
that  we  should  look  farther  back  for  the  origin  of  things.  We  must  push 
back  our  search  far  beyond  the  days  of  Sennacherib  and  Bameses  to  the 
nameless  artists  who  carved  the  figures  of  animals  upon  bits  of  mammoth 
tusks,  under  the  shade  of  preglacial  caves.  We  must  consider  the  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  sculpture  not  as  rudimentary  works,  but  advanced  products 
of  higher  developed  art.  The  author  touches  upon  sundry  and  necessary 
fitages  of  early  and  imitative  art.  First,  the  full  face  stage  of  human  por- 
traiture. The  Polynesians,  and  many  other  savages,  have  not  progressed 
beyond  this  stage.  Next  in  rank  comes  the  drawing  of  a  profile,  as  we  find 
it  among  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Bushmen.  Negroes  and  North  American 
Indians  cannot  understand  profile;  they  ask  what  has  become  of  the  other 
eye.  At  this  second  degree  may  also  be  placed  the  representation  of  animals 
■as  the  Esquimaux  represent  them — a  single  side  view,  with  the  creature  to 
what  may  be  called  an  abstract  position;  that  is  to  say,  doing  nothing 
particular.  Third  in  rank  we  may  put  the  rudimentary  perspective  stage, 
whore  limbs  are  represented  in  drawing  or  bas-relief  as  standing  J^^® 
behind  another,  and  where  one  body  or  portion  of  a  body  is  permitted  to 
conceal  another,  of  whose  primitive  peculiarities  the  Egyptian  wall  P**?^ 
ings  and  Etruscan  vases  will  give  us  a  fair  idea.  An  Egyptian  or  A^^y[\JJ 
pond  always  consists  of  a  square  diagram  of  some  water,  surrounded  oj 
diagrams  of  trees  pointing  outward  from  it  in  every  direction,  so  that  0^^ 
of  them  are  placed  sidewise  and  some  of  them  upside  down.  ^^ 

Corner  figures,  like  those  of  the  Assyrian  bulls  and  gods,  give  us  *^ 
earliest  hint  of  the  statue.    At  first,  seated  or  erect,  with  arms  P^^-e 
directly  down  the  side  to  the  thighs,  and  legs  united  together,  the  prln^^^. 
statues  formed  a  single  piece  with  the  block  of  stone  behind  them.    ^^ 
coming  gradually  higher  and  higher  in  relief,  they  at  last  stood  ^^t    ^ 
almost  separate  figures,  with  a  column  at  the  back  to  support  their  wei^|^^ 
At  last  they  assumed  the  wholly  separate  position.    Side  by  side  with  ^^^ 
changes,  the  arms  are  cut  away  from  the  sides,  and  the  legs  are  opened  ^^c 
placed  one  before  the  other.    Gradually  more  action  is  thrown  Into  •^•^^ 
Umbs  and  more  expression  Into  the  features,  till,  finally,   the  cat-ffl 
^gryptian  Pasht,  with  her  legs  firmly  set  together  and  her  hands  laid 
upon  her  knees,  gives  place  to  the  free  Hellenic  Dioscabalos,  with  ev^ 
limb  admirably  molded  into  exact  ituitatiou  of  an  Ideally  beautiful  hi 
form,  in  a  speaking  attitude  of  graceful  momentary  activity. 

The  author  takes  the  position  that  there  are  three  things  whloh 
had  an  effect  on  the  growth  of  sculpture:   1st,  the  law  of  heredity; 
the  physical  environment;  and,  3d,  the  material  for  sculpture.    To  pSrtl 
concrete  instance,  Egyptian  sculpture  was  what  we  know  it  to  bit  '' 
because  the  people  were  Egyptians,  that  Is  to  say.  Negroids; 
because  they  lived  In  Egypt;  and,  thirdly,  because  they  had  IM*  • 
work  in  but  granite  or  porphyry.    Conversely,  HeUenlo 
what  we  know  it  to  be,  first,  because  the  people  were  Hellow 
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say,  Aryans;  secondly,  because  they  lived  fn  Hellas;  and,  thirdly,  because 
they  worked  mainly  in  white  and  flne-grrained  Parian  marble. 

Now,  the  Negroid  race  has  never  displayed  much  plasticity  of  intelli- 
gence, and  has  only  produced  a  civilized  nation  in  its  extreme  northeastern 
branch,  wjiere  it  spreads  over  the  rich  alluvial  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  bor- 
ders most  closely  upon  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races.  Somewhat  similar  is 
the  position  of  the  great  Mongoloid  family,  whioh  has  developed  a  civiliza- 
tion in  China  alone,  among  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yang- 
tse-Kiang.  Both  these  races  seem  to  represent  an  early  checked  develop- 
ment. Each  race  is  what  it  is,  partly  in  virtue  of  the  peculiar  brain  and  the 
correlated  individuality  handed  down  to  it  by  descent  from  its  remotest 
human  ancestors. 

Here  the  second  element  steps  in  to  complicate  the  account.  At  the 
moment  when  our  investigation  begins,  the  main  center  of  civilization  lay 
around  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  other  isolated  civilizations— India, 
China,  Mexico,  Peru— had,  some  of  them  little,  and  others  no  connection 
with  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and  Hellenic  culture. 

While  we  allow  that  the  Aryan  blood  of  the  Hellenes  had  much  to  do 
with  the  differences  which  mark  them  off  from  the  Negroid  Egyptians, 
must  we  not  equally  grant  that  Hellenic  civilization  would  have  been  very 
different  if  ^e  settlers  of  Attica  had  happened  rather  to  occupy  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  Egyptians  would  have  become  a  race  of  enter- 
prising sailors  and  foreign  merchants  if  they  had  chosen  to  make  their 
homes  on  the  shores  of  the  Cyclades  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf? 

As  soon  as  man  had  passed  the  stage  of  the  mere  hunter  or  shepherd, 
he  necessarily  made  his  first  essays  in  tillage  on  the  rich  levels  watered  by 
the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Euphrates,  the  Hoang-Ho  and  the  Nile.  Now, 
Egypt  was  specially  marked  out,  even  among  such  alluvial  plains,  as  the 
natural  seat  of  a  great  empire. 

Developing  freely  at  first,  apart  from  foreign  interferences,  the  Egyptian 
community  produced  its  own  social  system  and  its  own  artistic  school,  in 
accordance  with  its  own  genius  and  the  genius  of  the  place.  The  richness 
of  the  soil  permitted  the  reaping  of  harvests  far  greater  than  sufficed  for 
the  cultivators*  use;  but  those  harvests,  instead  of  being  exported  (as  at 
later  dates)  to  feed  the  masses  of  Home  or  England,  were  used  to  support 
vast  bodies  of  native  workmen. 

Thus  Egyptian  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  became  wholly  sub- 
servient to  the  royal  pleasure,  and  the  two  former  arts  grew  up  dimply  as 
accessories  to  the  latter  in  the  decoration  of  the  vast  royal  buildings. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  third  element  in  the  evolution  of  Egyptian  plastic 
art — the  material  with  which  it  had  to  deal  This,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  whole  problem,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  most 
persistently  overlooked.  The  idealists  who  write  so  glibly  about  the 
national  character  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  forget  that  even  an  Athenian 
sculptor  could  have  done  little  with  the  hard  granite  masses  of  Sy**ne, 
while  even  Egyptians  would  in  all  probability  have  produced  far  more 
truthful  and  natural  works  if  they  had  always  dealt  with  the  fine  and  plastic 
marble  of  Paros  and  Pentelicus.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Egyptian 
sculpture  has  been  profoundly  modified  by  the  abundance  of  granite.  Assy- 
rian sculpture  by  the  abundance  of  alabaster,  and  Hellenic  sculpture  by  the 
abundance  of  marble.    • 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  deny  that  the  national  character,  formed 
by  the  national  circumstances,  did  much  to  determine  the  low  grade  of 
development  in  Egyptian  plastic  art ;  but  I  think  it  almost  certain  that  the 
hature  of  the  material  also  reacted  upon  the  national  character  with  con- 
siderable effect.  Then,  again,  as  most  of  the  hitrhost  architecture  had  also 
granite  or  sandstone  for  its  "physical  basis,"  the  whole  national  art  could 
never  attain  the  plasticity  of  Hellenic  genius — could  never  reach  the  grade 
of  developmont  which  was  naturally  reached  in  the  free  and  gracious 
marble  temples  of  Ionia  or  Attica. 

When  wo  turn  to  Assyria,  we  arrive  at  a  sort  of  intermediate  stage 
between  Memphis  and  Athens.  Judged  by  the  imitative  standard,  the 
plastic  art  of  Nineveh  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  that  of  Egypt. 

"Assyrian  art."  says  Lubke,  justly,  "is  distinguished  even  in  its  earlies 
works  from  the  Egyptian,  by  greater  power  fullness  and  roundness  in  the 
reliefs,  by  a  fresher  conception  of  nature,  and  by  a  more  energetic  delinea- 
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tion  of  life;  but  it  lacks,  on  tti6  other  hand,  the  more  delicate  sense  of  form 
and  the  stricter  architectural  law  that  marked  the  other." 

The  valiey  of  the  Tigrris,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  naturally  gave  rise  at  an 
early  period  to  a  great  semi-eiviiized  agricultural  community,  fiut  the 
Assyrians  were  a  Semitic  people,  and  the  difference  of  race  counted  for 
something  in  Mesopotamia,  even  as  it  has  coimted  for  something  amoo^ 
the  monotonous  flats  of  Upper  India.  In  addition  to  this  primary  differen- 
tiating cause,  there  was  a  second  cause  in  the  physical  conditions.  Assyria 
is  not  so  wholly  isolated  as  Egypt.  Though  an  inland  country,  it  is  not 
utterly  cut  off  by  the  desert  from  all  mankind,  and  compelled  to  mature  its 
own  self-contained  civilization  within  its  own  limits  like  China  or  Peru. 

The  great  river  formed  a  highway  for  communication  with  the  kindred 
culture  of  Babylon,  while  lines  of  commerce  connected  the  Assyrian  capital 
with  the  PhcBnician,  Hellenic  and  Hebrew  worlds,  as  well  as  with  the  prim- 
itive Persian,  Median  and  Indian  empires.  Hence,  while  the  type  of  organ- 
ization remains,  as  in  Egypt,  military  and  despotic,  there  is  more  individual 
thought  and  action  among  the  people 

'^Strata  of  alabaster  abound  in  Assyria."  This  geological  fact  gives  as 
the  one  remaining  point  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  Ninevite  wort 
Starting  thus  from  the  same  primitive  basis  as  theEgyptians — the  incised  bas- 
relief  painting — it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  nature  of  their  mates^,  combined 
with  the  greater  freedom  of  their  intellects,  led  them  soon  to  nigher  flights. 

The  features  display  a  Negroid  type,  which,  perhaps,  points  back  to 
^erypti&Q  models,  and  the  treatment  is  far  more  angular  than  in  later  work& 
One  of  the  lions — a  comer  statue  forming  part  of  a  slab  flanking  a  door- 
way— has  a  curious  peculiarity  which  marks  transition  from  a  still  more 
ancient  and  conventional  style  to  a  comparatively  free  and  modem  treat- 
ment. It  has  five  legs.  Four  of  these  are  visible  as  you  view  the  animal 
in  profile,  and  they  are  placed  one  behind  the  other,  as  though  the  creature 
were  advancing ;  but  two  are  also  visible  in  front,  one  being  the  foremost 
of  the  previous  four,  and  the  other  an  abnormal  fifth  leg,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  standing  still  when  viewed  from  this  aspect.  E^dentlythe 
sculptor  could  not  reconcile  his  mind  to  giving  up  the  proper  complement 
of  legs  from  any  point  of  view,  and  so  compromised  the  matter  by  running 
two  contradictory  conceptions  into  one. 

But  no  place  could  better  illustrate  the  importance  of  material  than 
Babylon.  More  commercial  and  probably  more  civilized  than  Nineveh, 
Babylon  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  far  wider  alluvial  plain,  where  no  building 
material  except  brick  was  procurable.  Marble,  alabaster,  granite,  were 
all  unknown.  Building  stone.  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  tells  us,  could  only  he 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  it  consisted  chiefly  of  black  basalt  from  the 
Kurdish  mountains,  used  for  ornamental  details  alone.  The  city,  a** 
whole,  was  built  of  brick  and  mud.  Hence  no  plastic  art  ever  develops 
in  Babylon.  Its  ruins  consist  of  mere  shapeless  mounds,  inclosing  colored 
enameled  tiles  and  other  traces  of  eesthetic  handicraft ;  but  sculpture 
utterly  failed  for  want  of  a  "physical  basis."  No  doubt  pictorial  and  indus- 
trial arts  took  somewhat  diverse  developments  from  those  which  they 
would  have  taken  had  the  architectural  style  been  more  similar  to  ^**  ^ 
the  Assyrian  capital  Tapestry  seems  to  have  been  to  Babylon  what 
sculpture  was  to  Athens  and  painting  to  Florence. 

Turning  at  last  to  Hellas,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  very  different  V^^ 
a  different  country,  a  different  material.  The  Aryan  Hellenes  took  wJJ 
them  to  their  island  homes  the  same  primitive  intellectual,  philosophic*** 
and  subtle  minds  which  the  Brahmans  took  to  India  and  the  Kelts  to  IiJ^ 
land.  All  we  know  of  the  Aryan  race  shows  us  that  it  could  nowhere  «• 
content  with  such  a  purely  external  life  as  that  of  the  Egyptians  ad<^'^^^ 
rians.  Men  of  that  race  must  reflect  more  and  feel  more,  and  theif  "^ 
must,  therefore,  mirror  more  of  their  internal  life.  But  these  unlveiBilAjTj 
qualities  are  not  by  themselves  sufficient  to  account  for  the  specific  H«Uj** 
art.     We  must  look  for  that  in  the  physical  peculiarities  of  HellM  iterit 

Such  I  believe  to  be  the  true  secret  of  the  magnificent  Hellenic  Mq^ 
allty.     It  was  an  Aryan  race,  starting  with  all  the  advantage  of  tlMll*' 
Aryan  endowments  ;  and  it  occupied  the  most  favorable  sttuaHlNI 
world  for  the  development  of  navigation,  commerce  and  free  U""*** 
at  that  particular  stage  of  human  evolutions.    It  was  the  grei 
where  met  the  tin  of  Cornwall,  the  gold  of  Iberia,  the  amber  O 
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the  myrrh  of  Arabia,  the  Silphium  of  Libya,  the  glass  of  Egypt,  the  pottery 
of  Phoenicia,  the  lapis  lazuli  of  Persia,  and  the  ivory  of  Ethiopia  or  the  East. 

Without  going  too  deeply  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  exact  links — 
Phcenician,  Hittite,  Lydian  and  Ionian — which  are  variously  supposed  to 
connect  Oriental  with  Hellenic  sculpture,  we  may  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  Greek  art  started  from  the  same  primitive  form  as  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian.  The  most  ancient  Greek  bas-reliefs,  like  those 
from  the  temple  of  Assos  now  in  the  Louvre  (for  the  famous  Lion  Gate  at 
MycenflB  may  possibly  be  the  relic  of  a  still  earlier  race),  are  thoroughly 
Assyrian  in  type,  but  far  inferior  in  execution  and  imitative  skill  to  the 
Kinevite  works.  Li  the  marble  monument  of  Aristion,  at  Athens,  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  archaic  type,  we  find  a  distinct  advance.  Though  the  hair  and 
beard  strikingly  recall  the  stiff  rows  of  Assyrian  curls,  the  pose  of  the  arms 
is  natural  and  almost  graceful. 

All  nations  make  themselves  images  of  their  gods  in  wood  or  clay,  and 
where  these  materials  are  unattainable,  in  feathers,  like  the  Hawaiians. 
Now,  the  earliest  Greek  gods  were  in  wood,  and  from  those  doll-like 
wooden  gods,  as  has  often  been  noticed,  descended  the  .chryselephantine 
statues  of  Phidias,  overlaid  with  ivory  to  form  the  face  and  limbs,  and  with 
gold  to  represent  the  drapery.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
archaism  of  all  religious  usages  that  these  essentially  wooden  statues  con- 
tinued to  the  last  the  representatives  of  the  chief  gods  in  the  most  im- 
portant temples — the  protecting  Athene  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  Zeus  of  Olympia.  Nor  is  it  a  less  striking  fact  that  the  chrysele- 
phantine statues  seem  always  to  have  retained  some  traces  of  archaic 
conventionalism;  that  their  drapery  hung  in  folds  which  concealed  the 
whole  figure;  and  that  the  Zeus  of  Olympia  himself,  the  most  reverend  god 
of  universal  Hellas,  was  represented,  like  most  very  ancient  statues,  in  a 
Bitting  attitude.  It  is  the  glory  of  Hellenic  sculpture  that  it  ventured  even, 
in  its  gods  to  discard  the  sacred  forms  sanctified  by  antique  usage;  yet,' 
even  in  Hellas  itself,  some  traces  of  the  conservatism  natural  to  religion 
must  inevitably  be  expected  to  exist.  But  the  marble  statues  that  form, 
after  all,  the  real  symbol  of  Hellas,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  bas- 
reliefs,  and  so  had  a  purely  architectural  origin. 

The  archaic  marble  colossi,  from  Miletus,  in  the  British  Museum,  repre- 
sent Hellenic  sculpture  in  an  almost  Egyptian  stage,  the  stage  in  which 
Hellas  received  the  rudiments  of  art  from  Assyria.  The  figures  are  seated 
in  the  attitude  which  we  all  know  so  well  as  that  of  Pasht.  "They  are  stdfT 
and  motionless,  the  arms  closely  attached  to  the  body,  and  the  hands 
placed  on  the  knees;  the  physical  proportions  are  4ieavy  and  almost  awk- 
ward, the  execution  is  throughout  architecturally  massive,  and  the  organic 
structure  is  but  slightly  indicated."  The  drapery  wholly  conceals  the 
human  form.  There  is  not  a  touch  in  these  ungainly  figures  which  at  all 
foreshadows  the  coming  freedom  of  Greek  art.  They  are  simply  conven- 
tional, and  nothing  more.  But  the  ancient  sitting  statue  of  Athene  pre- 
served in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  though  much  mutilated,  shows  an 
incunense  advance.  The  attitude  is  unconventionalized;  the  foot,  instead 
of  being  planted  flat  as  in  the  Milet£m  colossi,  is  lightly  poised  upon  the 
toes  alone;  the  limbs  are  partially  uncovered,  and  the  undulating  folds  of 
the  drapery  are  clearly  prophetic  of  the  later  Athenian  grace. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  Hellenic  sculpture  has  attained  to 
perfect  imitation  of  the  human  figure;  its  further  advance  is  toward  the 
higher  excellence  of  ideality,  expression,  deep  feeling  and  perfect  apprecia- 
tion for  abstract  beauty  of  form. 

While  in  Egypt,  as  we  saw,  the  regal  and  hieratic  infiuence  caused  the 
primitive  free  manner  to  crystallize  into  a  fixed  conventionalism;  while  in 
Assyria  it  checked  the  progress  of  art  and  restricted  all  advance  to  a  few 
animal  traits,  in  Hellas,  after  the  age  of  freedom,  it  became  powerless 
before  the  popular  instinct.  While  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  gods  always 
retained  their  semi -animal  features,  in  Hellas  the  cow-face  of  Here  and  the 
owl-head  of  Athene  fell  so  utterly  into  oblivion  that  later  Hellenic  com- 
mentators even  misinterpreted  the  ancient  descriptive  epithets  of  the 
Acheean  epic  into  ox-eyed  and  gray -eyed.  But  it  was  on  the  gods,  as  the 
common  objects  of  devotion  for  the  whole  city,  that  the  art  of  the  repub- 
lican Greek  states  mainly  expended  itself. 
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CataiiOoue  of  Obbbk  and  Roman  Coins  nr  thb  Nuicismatio  CoLLEcnoN  op  Talk  Coir 
Lsox.    By  JonaJian  Edwarda,  M.  D.,  Cnmtor  oX  the  Collection.    New  Haven,  1880. 

The  ooileoting  of  coins  in  this  oountry  has  had  a  varied  history.  Prifste 
collectors  have  worked  diligrently,  but  their  collections  have  no  sooner 
reached  a  reasonable  degrree  of  completion  than  they  have  been  sold  aod 
scattered.  Like  the  collecting  of  books  the  profits  have  been  mainly  with 
the  dealers.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that  an  institution  like  lale 
College  has  a  collection  which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  dispersed,  and  tliat 
the  curator,  who  bears  the  honored  name  Jonathan  Edwards,  has  succeeded 
in  publishing  a  complete  catalogue  of  it. 

The  size  of  this  numismatic  collection  can  be  judged  of  by  tlie  fact 
that  the  mere  catalogue  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  coins  in  it  occupy  ttT 
finely  printed  octavo  pages.  The  collection  numbers  some  over  3,001 
pieces.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  study  of  archceology  this  oollectloo 
will  be  very  val\^able.  The  coins  may  be  like  hieroglyphics  to  many,  but  to 
one  skilled  in  symbolism  it  is  a  rich  treasure  house.  The  catalogue  em- 
ploys the  geographical  system  of  arrangement.  The  Greek  coins  repre- 
sent 26  countries  and  160  towns  of  the  ancient  world.  There  are  the  coIds 
of  175  Roman  emperors,  82  different  Roman  families.  The  Byzantine  coinB 
are  quite  numerous,  but  the  series  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Partbiatre 
especially  noticeable.  The  only  fault  we  find  is  that  the  catalogue  is  not 
sufficiently  explanatory. 

On  thb  PractxcaIi  Advantagbh  of  OBnLooioAii  Knowledge.  By  Prof.  Rupert  L.  JobMi 
F.  B.  8.    Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  GeologiBts*  ABSOoiation. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  geological  knowledge,  this 
little  pamphlet  would  certainly  dispel  that  doubt.  Not  only  is  there  in  it 
the  classification  of  the  science  of  geology  with  the  other  sciences,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  different  parts  or  divisions  of  the  science,  but  the  praetieal 
uses  to  which  a  knowledge  of  geology  may  be  applied,  are  here'  set  forth 
fully  and  forcibly,  and  yet  in  the  briefest  and  most  comprehensive  manoeC' 

The  practical  knowledge  of  geology  embraces,  according  to  the  author, 
the  materials  which  are  useful,  such  as  limestone,  sandstone,  clay,  slate, 
granite,  coal  and  metals;  also  the  strata  of  rocks  with  relation  to  water 
supply,  mining,  etc.,  and  the  topography  and  geography  of  earth  as  pro- 
duced by  geological  causes.  The  different  classes  to  whom  the  science  to 
useful  are  also  portrayed—military  men  and  travelers,  engineers,  fannerj 
and  builders,  etc.  The  poetical  features  of  the  subject  are  beautifully  and 
eloquently  presented.  For  a  little  pamphlet  it  is  a  model  of  condensatioD 
and  lucid  illustration,  and  is  well  worth  perusal. 

Thb  GBOLooioAii  and  NATUBAii  History  Subvby  of  Minnbsota.  The  4th,  5th,  ^ '■J 
7th  Annual  Reports.  N.  H.  Winchell.  State  Geologist.  Submitted  to  the  Prefi<l«o>« 
the  University.    1875-1880. 

These  volumes  contain  from  160  to  250  octavo  pages  each,  with  mape*^ 
diagrams  and  cuts,  and  may  be  compared  in  their  shape  and  size  to  there- 
ports  of  Indiana.  They  contrast  with  the  bulky  and  costly  reports  of  Wiflooa- 
sin  and  Ohio  and  some  other  States.  For  the  archffiologist  they  may  betf 
useful  as  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  works.  The  sixth  report  contatoj 
a  description  of  the  celebrated  Pip©  stone  quarry,  where  the  ©tone  calW 
Catlinite  is  found.  The  history  and  location  of  the  discovery  of  this  qo^ 
is  described,  but  the  aboriginal  or  traditional  record  is  unfortunately  o"^ 
ted.  ''Primitive  Man  at  Little  Falls''  fills  ten  pages  and  is  illastrafted  Df 
several  cuts— (I)  The  Stone  Cutters,  (2)  The  Mound  Builders. 

Prof.  Winchell  does  not  give  the  archsBoiogical  distinction  of  pateoHwJJ 
and  neolithic,  but  defines  them  in  a  geological  sense;  but  on  the  sabj^jj 
paleolithics  he  takes  substantially  the  position  of  Dr.  C.  C.  AbbO^IJ* 
claims  that  the  evidences  of  preglacial  man  are  also  discovered  In  Ittf^ 
sota.    We  quote  a  few  sentences:  ■"'-'' 

**  The  chips  are  generally  without  evidence  of  designed  form  i"^ 
all  the  angular  pieces  are  also  destitute  of  all  evidences  of  aitl^ 
ing  so  far  as  their  forms  are  concerned.    The  most  oertainlj  el 
was  taken  at  Little  Elk  Biver,  but  was  of  brown  chert. 
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'*The  ohlppln^r  race,  if  these  ohips  are  of  human  orifirin,  preceded  the 
spreading  of  the  material  of  t^e  plain,  and  must  have  be^n  prefirlacial." 

The  £rth  report  contains  an  account  of  the  rook  formation  of  St.  An- 
thony's Falls  and  a  short  history  of  the  chancres  which  have  occurred  since 
they  were  seen  by  Hennepin,  in  1680,  and  by  Carver,  in  1766.  The  recession 
in  the  time  which  has  elapsed,  176  years,  is  906  feet,  or  5.15  feet  per  year. 
The  time  needed  for  the  fails  to  have  receded  from  Fort  Snellinsr  at  this 
rate  would  be  8,202  years. 

To  the  geologist  and  to  the  archesologlst  there  are  many  points  of  inter- 
est in  these  volumes. 

KxT  TO  THB  Hebrbw-Botptian  Mtstbrt  in  thh  Source  op  Measurbs,  Dbhionatino  thb 
BBmsH  Inch  and  the  Ancient  Cubit.  By  J.  Bdlston  Skinner.  Cincinuati,  Robert 
Clarke  A  Co.    1878. 

Thx  Crown  Jewels  of  the  Nations  are  their  Measures.  To  the  Memory  of  Joho  A. 
Parker.    By  J.  Balston  Skinner.    Cincinnati,  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.    1877. 

That  there  is  a  pyramid  religion,  there  is  no  4oubt,  though  whether  it 
ever  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Pyramid  Builders  as  it  does  in  the  minds  of 
its  modem  votaries,  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 

The  science  of  numbers  may  have  its  basis  in  natural  religion  and  the 
Creat  creator  may  have  employed  geometrical  proportions  and  mathe- 
matical principles  in  the  creation  of  the  universe;  but  that  either  the 
Pyramid  Builders  knew  what  these  were,  or  that  the  Bible  contains  a  record 
of  them,  is  very  uncertain.  The  science  of  numbers,  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  the  great  Pyramid,  the  measure  of  all  nations,  and  the  Biblical 
application  of  these  topics,  are  all  important;  but  that  they  have  any 
connection  with  each  other  is  more  than  ordinary  persons  are  prepared 
to  show.  Only  those  who  have  long  dwelt  on  these  occult  subjects  are 
prepared  to  give  any  opinion. 

The  author  of  these  books  has  evidently  spent  much  time  on  them  and 
has  originated  many  things  out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness.  He  has 
studied  the  works  of  Piazzi  Smith,  of  Bev.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Seiss,  but 
his  great  authority  is  Mr.  John  A.  Parker,  of  New  York,  now  dead. 

The  attempt  to  work  out  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  interference  of 
an  unseen  intelligence  in  the  fabrication  of  the  frame-work  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  understand  the  operation  of  natural  forces  in  their  cosmical  effects, 
especially  as  referred  to  a  primary  unit  source,  must  have  involved  an 
Immense  amount  of  profound  thought  and  investigation. 

The  key  to  the  whole  problem  of  the  universe  he  finds  in  the  cabalistic 
numbers  given  by  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  The  sacred  unit  of  meas- 
ure in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Ark  of  Noah  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon  is 
the  same  as  that  found  in  the  great  Pyramid.  The  primordial  vestiges  of 
them  are  contained  in  the  mounds  of  this  country,  which  are  monumented 
circles  and  squares;  also  in  the  an  sated  cross  of  Peru.  In  fact  the  symbol 
of  the  origin  of  measures  is  the  cross  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  Hebrew 
Ood-word  Jehovah.  In  Jared,  the  father  of  Enoch,  he  finds  the  very 
Snglish  word  "yard,"  and  the  root  of  this  is  Jah,  or  Jehovah,  and  "rod.* 
Jehovah  and  Elohim  also  stood  for  diameter  and  circumference.  "The 
source  of  tills  measurement  lays  back  of  historical  ages.  The  national 
symbols  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  show  that  they  possessed  it.  The  British, 
though  the  most  modem,  is  the  most  ancient  nationality,  and  the  British 
Inch  is  the  unit  of  ail  measure." 

The  mysteries  of  numbers  are  evidently  known  to  the  one  who  has 
Inrought  out  so  many  strange  facts,  and  those  who  are  curious  as  to  such 
occult  subjects  will  do  well  to  study  the  works  produced  with  so  much 
labor. 

BxwoBiOAii  Studies  of  CHUBOH-BuiiiDiNo  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Venice,  Siena,  Flob- 
By  Charles  Eliot  Norton.    New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers.    1880. 


The  connecting  link  between  modern  and  ancient  architecture  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  or  church  architecture  of  the 
Xlddle  Ages.  Doubtless  in  the  historical  sequence  the  Norman  and  Gothic 
structures  of  this  period  do  connect  the  present  with  the  past,  but  the 
wreck  of  ancient  civilization  was  too  great  and  the  elements  in  the  recon- 
^touction  were  too  diverse  for  us  to  trace  either  any  architectural  order,  or 
^*ven  art  or  science,  across  the  gulf  to  the  earlier  days.    Bome  may  have 
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seen  reproduced  in  her  days  of  deoline  the  forms  of  the  Imperial  Usilica, 
and  Bavenna  may  have  received  from  Coipstantinople  tiie  aitB  which  gtfe 
lustre  to  the  East,  but  the  rou^h  energry  of  the  Lombards,  the  vigoroiu 
spirit  of  the  northern  races,  introduced  a  half-barbaric  order  which  mustof 
itself  have  a  grrowth  and  development  before  the  proportions  of  any  modtrn 
style  could  be  reached.  Doubtless  the  faith  and  the  reli^ous  systonof 
the  time  had  much  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  orders,  ind  the 
study  of  the  one  in  the  light  of  the  other  would  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  either.  Fortunately,  the  author,  who  is  so  well  fitted  (o 
present  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  has  given  to  the  world  ttie  result  of 
his  ripe  study. 

Treating  it  both  in  the  architectural  and  historical  aspect,  he  haswiftteo 
a  charming  book,  and  one  which  must  well  repay  the  labor  of  prepantloiL 
Reverent  in  spirit,  cultivated  in  taste,  impartial  in  judgment  and  careful  is 
statement,  and  yet  clear  and  attractive  in  style,  the  volume  is  one  whieh 
must  elicit  admiration  and  commend  itself  to  an  enlightened  public.  The 
publishers  have  done  well  also  to  place  the  book  in  a  form  suitable  for  the 
library  and  for  permanent  reference,  as  well  as  for  the  present  readiof, 
the  type  and  paper  size  and  shape  being  both  attractive  and  substantial 

Eablt  Chaptebs  of  Cayuga  Histobt.  Jesuit  Missioos  in  Godogonea.  16Sfr-168B.  M»t 
an  Account  of  the  8alpitian  Mission  among  the  fSmigrant  CB.juga»  aboat  QointiBiT. 
in  1668.  By  Charles  Howley,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Cajruga  County  Historicsl  Soetog- 
With  an  introduction  by  John  Gilmory  SheA,  LL.  D.  Auburn,  K.  Y.,  Knapp  AFm>. 
1879. 

The  Jesuit  Relations  are  a  series  of  small  volumes  issued  in  France  fioB 
1632  to  1672  and  containing  the  reports  of  the  superiors  of  tlie  Jeeott 
missions. 

They  were  issued  in  a  cheap  form  and  seem  to  have  been  widely  cir- 
culated among  the  pious,  in  some  cases  severed  editions  appearing.  Thoee 
relating  to  America  were  especially  popular,  and  served  to  excite  an  inter- 
est in  the  American  missions  which  led  to  the  establishment  hi  Caaaiiiof 
the  Sulpitians  and  other  orders,  and  to  Induce  many  to  emigrate  to  the 
country  from  religious  motives. 

These  Relations  are  however  useful  for  another  purpose.  Some  of  thes 
contain  the  only  history  of  certain  localities,  especially  under  the  refiideoM 
of  the  Indian  tribes  which  we  shall  ever  possess,  and  others  so  deaerlw 
the  minute  events  of  the  localities  during  that  early  period  in  whioh  settle- 
ment was  beginning  that  their  record  is  invaluable. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  utilized  their  record  in  reference  to  oo9 
locality,  and  that  is  the  region  embraced  by  the  society  of  which  he » 
president. 

This  compilation  of  the  Jesuit  records  of  the  events  whioh  befell  the 
missionaries  is  indeed  valuable.  Supplementing,  as  it  does,  the  morefefl- 
eral  histories,  such  as  Mr.  Parkman's  excellent  volumes,  it  brings  out  the 
facts  of  local  history  forcibly,  and  thus  makes  an  historical  contrihntiofi 
worthy  of  study.  Local  histories  have,  as  a  general  rule,  been  compl0t* 
failures,  and,  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  speculators,  have  brought  dto* 
repute  upon  both  writers  and  disgust  to  the  minds  of  readers.  The  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  w| 
volume  will  doubtless  serve  to  remove  the  impression  and  to  bring  ve 
early  records  up  to  a  proper  appreciation. 

A  Compendious  akd  Complete  Hebbew  and  Cbaldeb  Lexicon  to  the  Old  TWtfgE 
•  WITH  AM  Enolish-Hebrkw  Index.    By  Benjamin  Daviea,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.   QMgWa 
reviBed,  with  a  ooncise  statement  of  the  principles  of  Hebrew  Orammar,  bj  It*'' 
C.  Mitchel,  D.  D.    Andover :  Published  by  Warren  F.  Draper,  Andover,  IftMl. 

This  Hebrew  Lexicon  has  been  compiled  with  special  referenoe  toj^ 
wants  of  beginners  in  Hebrew.  It  is  about  one-third  the  size  of  QgJiriPi 
but  is  said  by  the  publishers  to  contain  one  thousand  more  words  tfattl^ 
lexicon.  Price  $4.60.  It  differs  mainly  from  Gesenius'  In  the  ■liWWjj 
extensive  quotations  and  numerous  definitions.  For  instanoe,  ttAl<lJ 
Hadash  occupies  about  one-half  a  column  in  this,  while  In  QmttSlfM^ 
occupies  a  column  and  a  half.  Under  Piel  there  are  two  dlTisloiia-  * 
Gesenius*  there  are  five.  The  Hiphil  has  a  single  line  of  deflnl 
in  Gesenius'  it  has  half  a  page.    Another  difference  is  the  i 
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Ethiopio  oharaoters.  The  book  is  more  convenient  for  a  student  to 
idle,  for  it  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  royal  octavo.    The  study  of  Hebrew 

been  neglected.  It  is  being  made  easier  by  the  books  published,  and, 
here  is  any  increase  in  the  study,  the  Dictionary  under  review  should 
at  with  a  ready  sale. 

^icnoHABT  OF  THS  BiBi<R,  Inoluding  Biography,  Natural  History,  Geography,  Topo- 
paphy.  Aroh«BOlogy  *iDd  Literature  With  Twelve  Colored  Maps  and  Over  Four  Hun- 
md  Illastratioiifl.  Edited  by  Philip  Bchaff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  I'hiladelphia,  American 
SuBday  School  Union. 

This  is  a  new  work  prepared  by  several  gentlemen  in  the  library  and 
ler  the  direction  of  Proi.  Schaff,  and  designed  especially  for  the  use  of 
>bath  schools.  It  does  not  undertake  to  give  elaborate  treatises,  but 
y  properly  be  called  a  Bible  dictionary  since  the  largest  part  of  it  is  but 
t  repetition  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  In  a  dictionary  form.  Informa- 
Q  on  such  articles  as  do  contain  information  from  other  sources  are 
npiled  from  books  and  other  publications  in  a  brief  and  comprehensive 
Jiner. 

The  whole  work  is  written  with  a  simplicity  and  freedom  from  technical- 
)8  which  will  render  it  useful  to  the  class  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  is 
fact  in  its  general  style  and  make  up  very  much  like  the  old  "Bible  Dic- 
nary"  published  by  the  same  society,  but  now  out  of  date,  except  that  it 
adapted  to  the  present  stage  of  advanced  learning  in  Oriental  and 
blical  subjects.  The  articles  in  archseology  and  sacred  geography  are 
lU  prepared  and  furnish  much  instruction  as  to  the  latest  results  of 
idy  in  these  lines.  The  cuts  are  well  executed  and  the  general  appear- 
06  ol  the  book  is  somewhat  attractive. 

BxiacntATiON  of  thb  Aixboed  Diso&epanoies  of  the  Bible.  By  Jotin  W.  Haley, 
M.  A  With  an  Introduotion  by  Alvah  Hovey.  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Newton  Theological 
Institate.    Third  Edition.    Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.    1881. 

This  is  another  of  those  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Christian 
ologetloB  which  have  increased  so  much  for  the  last  few  years.  The 
)ik  was  begun  by  the  author  as  a  course  of  lectures  which  were  designed 

an  answer  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  so-called  self-contradictions  of  the 
ble;  but  it  soon  grew  to  the  formidable  task  of  preparing  a  book  "which 
Ten  the  whole  ground  in  a  comprehensive  and  yet  concise  manner,  while 
is  at  the  same  time  adapted  to  genoral  circulation."  The  method  of 
mtment  is  doctrinal  and  topical  rather  than  historical  or  chronological. 
( the  book  was  prepared  this  method  doubtless  seemed  the  most  prac- 
ialibntfor  the  general  reader  the  latter  method  would  have  been  prefera- 
6.  The  author,  in  reconciling  the  discrepancies,  refers  extensively  to  the 
planations  of  commentators  and  often  quotes  from  these  commentaries, 
^ah  are  accessible  to  most  clergymen. 

The  book  is  valuable  for  its  examination  of  the  specific  passages 
therein  discrepancies  are  alleged,  and  for  the  compilation  of  the  opinions 

the  authors  who  are  authorities  on  the  subject.  That  It  has  proved 
«fttl  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  reached  the  fourth  edition. 

iRHKZLMBamr  aus  dkb  Amthbopologischm   Litebatub  AMERIKA.S.     Von  Dr.  Emil 
fiefamidt,  in  Essen,  a.  d  Buher. 

Dr.  Emil  Schmidt  has,  in  this  folio  pamphlet  of  twenty- two  pages,  given 
resume  of  American  literature  in  the  department  of  archaeology  and 
hnology  for  the  last  two  years.  Among  the  titles  are  the  following: 
nnual  Beportsof  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  for  1868  to  1878"; 
lie  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Science,  1867  to  1876  and 
TM";  'The  American  Antiquarian,  vol.  I,  Nos.  1,  2  and  8";  and  "The 
nerican  Naturalist"  This  review  by  the  eminent  scientist  Is,  we  under- 
ind,  to  go  into  the  permanent  archives  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
)rmany,  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  a  larger  work  on  the  literature  of 
thropology. 

The  "Archiv  far  Anthropologie"  has  made  it  its  task  to  publish,  besides 
ginal  treatises,  also  full  periodical  accounts  of  foreign  literature  con- 
•ning  anthropology,  ethnology  and  archroology. 

Dr.  Emil  Schmidt  has  been  entrusted  with  the  drawing  up  of  the 
tounts  of  this  branch  of  American  literature. 

Authors  and  literary  societies  who  will  send  him  publications  on  these 
ejects  will  considerably  promote  the  purpose  of  spreading  anthropolo- 
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firical  knowledfire.  They  are  respectfully  requeBted  to  give  their  aid  by 
sending  copies  of  anthropological  treatises,  every  one  of  which  will  be 
thankfully  received. 

IiANDA'8  Alphabet,  a  Review,  by  Dr.  C.  Valentinl.    Kow  York :  1880. 

When  the  Spanish  missionary  Landa  destroyed  the  manuscripts  of  tbe 
Mayas,  in  the  presence  of  their  sorrowful  and  helpless  owners,  he  did 
irreparable  damage  to  the  records  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  this  con- 
tinent. The  loss  of  these  records  has  been  compensated  for  in  the  opinko 
of  some  by  the  gift  of  a  key  to  the  Maya  hlerogliphios,  which  the  bishop  is 
supposed  to  have  left.  This  has  been,  indeed,  regarded  so  reliable  as  t 
key  that  some  of  the  French  archffiologists,  such  as  MM.  Bollaert,  de 
Kosny,  de  Charenoy,  have  imagined  that  they  could  by  its  aid  decipher  the 
inscriptions  at  Chichen  Itza,  the  tablet  of  the  cross  at  Palenque,  also  the 
Dresden  Codex  and  other  Maya  manuscripts,  and  these  gentlemeB 
have  given  various  interpretations  of  the  inscriptions.  But  Dr.  Valentinl, 
of  New  York,  comes  out  with  a  brochure  In  which  he  dashes  our  hopes  to 
the  ground  and  leaves  us  in  painful  doubt  whether  the  key  itself  is  not  t 
forgery.  To  be  sure  there  are  some  suspicious  circumstances  about  this 
so-called  Maya  alphabet,  as  for  instance  that  it  so  nearly  resembles  the 
English  in  the  order  of  its  letters,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Iftyis 
should  be  like  the  English  from  left  to  right. 

If  the  alphabet  is  a  forgery,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  it,  for  it  is  likelr 
that  now  the  study  of  hierogliphics  will  begin  from  the  first  principles,  sod 
it  is  possible  that  if  the  symbolism  contained  in  these  hierogliphics  come 
to  be  understood,  that  we  shall  know  much  more  about  the  origin  of  writ- 
ing in  this  country  than  if  we  could  decipher  the  inscriptions  without  any 
such  study. 

Dr.  Valentinl  is  himself  following  up  this  line  of  investigation,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  yet  give  something  that  will  be  a  substitute  for  the 
Landas  alphabet. 

*A  Sketch  of  tho  Modern  Languages  of  the  East  Indies  accompanied  by  two  Lugoif> 
Maps.    By  Kobert  N.  Gust.    TrUbner  &  Co.,  London,  1878. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  which  is  the  fourth  in  TrQbner's  Oriental 
Series,  announces  himself  as  an  "old  Indian,**  who,  after  twenty-five  years 
of  experience  in  the  Indian  civil  service,  returned  to  England,  and  flndlDf 
himself  without  occupation,  cast  tfbout  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  the 
country  which  he  had  left — a  sensible  thought  which  it  were  well  if  all  her 
Majesty's  Indian  servants  entertained.  A  favorite  study  in  former  yeai* 
had  been  language,  and  to  this  he  returned.  His  foreign  experience  bad 
made  the  acquisition  of  many  languages  both  easy  and  necessary.  "Hy 
stock  in  trade,"  he  says,  "^was  a  good  knowledge  of  twelve  languages— six 
European,  six  Asiatic — a  good  memory  and  a  great  passion  for  the  study' 
A  happy  inspiration  suggested  to  him  that  to  collect,  sift  and  classify  the 
facts  regarding  the  languages  of  the  East  Indies,  which  were  scattered 
through  numberless  volumes,  magazines,  and  transactions  of  letrD«<i 
societl<'8,  would  be  useful  to  others  interested  in  such  studies.  Access  to 
the  unsurpassed  collections  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  India  OlBea, 
correspondence  with  friends  in  India,  and  consultation  with  emlneBt 
scholars  on  the  continent,  afforded  unusual  facilities  for  a  thorough  es>* 
vass  of  the  field.  The  results  of  the  author's  conscientious  industry  tf* 
contained  in  the  book  before  us. 

Few  persons  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  ^ 
tain  conclusions  in  such  a  field  as  the  one  chosen.  The  area  ooveredjAl 
density  and  variety  of  the  population;  the  gradation  of  life  fromdTtUl** 
to  savage,  with  the  instability  which  that  involves;  the  interlaoing  d^ 
guages  and  dialects;  and  the  want  of  full  information  regarding  IQ^ 
tribes,  whose  speech,  never  reduced  to  writing,  is  attested  only  hf  1^ 
vocabularies  gathered  often  by  unskillful  observers,  are  each  and  mf^ 
present  sources  of  embarrassment.  Hence  the  results  of  the  mott  plh^ 
taking  inquiries  must  be  regarded  as  provisional  in  many  deteUti  ft  (Ml 
whicli  the  author  recognizes  with  becoming  modesty. 

The  field  surveyed  is  a  very  broad  one,  including  Hither  Indian  vf 
border  countries  of  Afghanistan,  Beluohistan  and  Tibet;  Futhier  !■! 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  Island  of  Madagascar. 
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The  author  divides  the  lan^rua^reB  spoken  over  this  vast  region  into  eight 
ailies.  based  upon  supposed  affinities  of  race.  They  are  Aryan,  Dravid- 
I,  Kolarian,  Tibets-Burman,  Khasi,  Tai,  Mon-Anam  and  Malayan.  The 
yan  family  is  divided  into  the  Iranic,  consisting  of  two  languages,  the 
shtu  and  Baluchi,  with  eight  dialects,  and  the  Indie,  consisting  of  four- 
tn  languages  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dialects.  Of  the  latter 
'iaion  three  languages  belong  in  the  mountain  region  northwest  of  India; 
(^  are  spoken  south  of  the  Vindhya  range;  one,  the  Brahui,  is  the  verna- 
iar  of  a  small  trib<^  in  Belucbistan  whose  right  to  be  classed  among  Aryans 
much  disputed;  the  Singhalese  is  spoken  in  the  southern  half  of  Ceylon, 
d  the  remaining  seven  languages  and  ninety-six  dialects  are  all  used  in 
)  region  between  the  Himulaya  and  Vindhya  ranges. 
The  Dravidian  family  occupies  southern  India  and  northern  Ceylon,  and 
mbers  fourteen  languages  and  thirty  dialects.  The  Tamil  is  the  best 
>re8entative  of  this  ^roup.  It  is  thought  that  the  Dravidians  once  occu- 
>d  a  wide  domain  in  India,  but  were  crowded  into  their  present  position 
Aryan  encroachments. 

A  third  layer  of  population  is  called  Kolarian  and  consists  of  rude  tribes 
Ing  mostly  among  the  hills  of  Central  India.  They  represent  very  early, 
not  the  earliest,  settlers  of  the  country,  and  are  too  little  known  to  per- 
t  more  than  a  provisional  classification  of  their  languages.  The  number 
set  at  ten,  with  five  dialects. 

The  people  speaking  the  Tibets-Burman  languages  cover  an  extensive 
rritory,  stretching  from  Tibets  on  the  north  around,  and  partly  including, 
B  province  of  Assam  to  Burmah  and  the  Andaman  islands  on  the  south, 
le  family  is  divided  into  eighty-seven  languages  and  eighty-four  dialects. 
The  Khasi  family  occupies  a  little  district  on  the  hills  of  Assam  and 
ilms  for  itself  one  language  and  five  dialects.  The  Tai  family  is  another 
iall  group  which  Is  spoken  over  a  narrow  district  extending  from  near 
e  eastern  borders  of  Assam  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  It  comprises  seven 
iguages  and  six  dialects.  The  Mon-Anam  family,  numbering  twenty  Ian- 
lages  and  four  dialects,  is  somewhat  divided  by  an  intrusion  of  the 
betui-Burman  and  Tai  families,  but  is  chieffy  found  on  the  eastern 
»rder  of  Farther  India,  in  the  provinces  of  Cochin-China  and  Cambodia. 
The  last  family,  the  Malayan,  covers  the  Indian  Archipelago  from  Suma- 
^  on  the  west,  to  the  Philippines  and  Formosa,  on  the  east.  To  these 
ust  be  added  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  island  of  Madagascar. 
^8  family  numbers  eighty-eight  languages  and  twenty-nine  dialects. 
e  have  thus  a  grand  total  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  languages  and 
alects  named  in  this  work,  of  which  nearly  two  hundred  are  spoken 
ithin  the  limits  of  British  India.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  list  is  de- 
^tely  fixed,  many  names  being  entered  as  doubtful ;  but  after  eliminating 
^erything  uncertain,  enough  remains  to  show  the  exceeding  richness  of 
^8  field  for  linguistic  and  ethnological  study.  Of  course  in  a  book  of  one 
undred  and  ninety-eight  pages  the  author  has  touched  only  lightly  every 
lurt  of  the  field.  Its  value  consists  chlefiy  in  its  clnar  and  systematic  out- 
1^6  of  the  subject,  and  the  full  citation  of  authorities  with  whom  the 
Qholar  may  study  the  details.  A  selected  list  of  works  forms  one  of  sev- 
m  valuable  appendices.  Two  valued  language  maps  furnish  welcome  aid 
>  an  understanding  of  the  text. 

0C4BULA1IIO  DB  Ul  Lrnoua  Mrxioana.  Compuesto  por  el  P.  Fr.  Alonso  de  Molina. 
Pnblicado  de  nuevo  por  Julio  Platzmann.  Edicion  Facsimilaria.  I^ipzig,  B.  G. 
Teubner,  1880.    Paged  recto  only :  part  first,  122  pages.    Part  second,  162  pages. 

The  literature  of  the  aboriginal  languages  of  America  has  of  late  been 
(ulched  with  a  series  of  Important  publications,  among  the  most  valuable 
'  which  must  be  counted  the  fac-simile  republication  of  the  "Aztec  Die- 
onary"of  the  friar  Alonzo  de  Molina,  second  edition  of  1.571.  The  orl- 
inal  of  this  work  heretofore  afforded  the  principal  help  for  the  study  of 
le  Aztec  language  In  its  most  highly  cultivated  dialect,  that  of  Anahuao. 
his  quarto  liad  become  quite  scarce  and  high-priced;  much  rarer  still, 
nd  almost  unattainable.  Is  the  first  edition  of  1565,  which  was  published 
I  the  shape  of  a  moderate  octavo  volume.  Bernardino  de  Sahagun  had 
aoslated  portions  of  the  Bible  into  Aztec  In  the  sixteenth  century,  at  a 
ne  when  Aztec  had  undergone  but  few  of  the  foreign  Infiuences  expe- 
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rienoed  since  the  conquest,  and  Blondelll  published  this  text  with  the  dic- 
tionary at  Milan,  1858,  i^.  But  this  dictionary  contains  only  the  Biblical 
words,  and,  therefore,  does  not  comprehend  many  of  the  national  and  eo- 
choric  terms  so  important  for  the  ethnologist  and  Unguist.  The  priotcd 
Aztec  literature  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  literatures  of  abori^loaJ 
languages,  though  almost  exclusively  religious,  and  hence  the  Americao- 
ists  will  hear  with  interest  of  this  new  edition  of  both  parts,  Spantsh-Aztee 
and  Aztec- Spanish,  together  with  aM.  the  title- vignettes,  prefaces  aod 
additions,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  grammatical  information.  Should 
Mr.  Julius  Platzmann,  to  whom  the  republication  is  due,  produce  in  tia 
same  manner  some  of  the  more  notable  Aztec  texts  and  the  catechism  on 
the  western  dialect  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  he  would  aid  considerably  the 
present  revival  of  the  Americanist  studies,  to  which  he  has  contributed  his 
share  by  the  re-editlDg  of  old  South  American  grammars  and  dictionaries; 
for  all  these  books  are  Just  as  exceedingly  scarce  as  they  are  valuable, 
and  the  study  of  a  language  without  any  texts  on  which  to  base  it,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  most  unsatisfactory  thing.  According  to  an  average  calcu- 
lation the  Aztec- Spanish  part  alone  must  contain  50,000  words  or  items. 

Prices:  50  marks,  in  Leipzig  (pamphlet,  not  bound);  on  hand-made 
paper,  80  marks,  in  Leipzig.  A.  S.  G. 

J.  W.  Powell,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indian  Languages,  with  (Words,  PhrtiM, 
and  Sentences  to  be  CoUeoted.  Second  Edition,  with  Charts.  Washington,  OoreiB- 
ment  Printing  OfEkce,  1880.    4to. 

This  volume  contains  a  very  large  number  of  blank  forms  to  be  filled  by 
collectors,  and  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  hints  for  ethnographic  researches 
to  be  combined  with  the  linguistic  work.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  terms  in  use  for  the  degrees  of  relationship.  '^^ 
volume,  with  its  77  pages  of  linguistic  and  ethnologic  introduction,  and  its 
150  pages  of  blank  schedules,  will  be  sent  free  of  cost  to  any  person  desir- 
ous of  making  researches  of  this  character  among  the  tribes  themselve^i 
and  requesting  a  copy  of  it  from  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  P.  0.  Box  585, 
Washington,  D,  C.  A.  S.  0- 

P.  LbPaob  Benouf,  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illustrated  by  the  BeUgioo  of 
Ancient  Egypt     New  York :  Soribner,  1880. 

A  Standard  volume,  deserving  the  mogt  attentive  and  careful  P^^^ 
by  all  archeeologlsts  and  ethnologists.  The  author,  who  Is  a  speciali^ 
of  no  common  attainments,  has  put  forward  many  new  and  bold  ideas  oo 
ancient  religions,  worship  and  culture,  which  he  upholds  by  strong,  and  i^ 
It  seems,  incontestable  reasons.  He  disclaims  all  relationship  between  th^ 
Shemitio  languages  and  the  Egyptian.  The  real  meaning  of  the  ^879^ 
term  for  God,  nutar,  is  that  of  strong,  strength,  and  hence  it  is  identic** 
with  the  Hebrew  el,  and  the  Sanskrit  Brahman,  *  ♦  power.  **  The  original  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  i^po^  is  not  holy,  but  strong,  powerful.  The  EOT']*? 
phrase  nutar  nutra  corresponds  exactly  in  sense  to  the  Hebrew  El  ShadoO^ 
the  very  title  by  which  God  tells  Moses  that  He  was  known  to  AbrahaiBi 
Isaac  and  Jacob  (pg.  103.)  *' Throughout  the  whole  range  of  Effyp^^J? 
literature,  no  facts  appear  to  be  more  certainly  proved  than  these:  (1/ 
That  the  doctrine  of  one  God  and  that  of  many  gods  were  taught  by  ^^ 
same  men ;  (2)  That  no  inconsistency  between  the  two  doctrines  ^ 
thought  of.  Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  more  absurd,  if  the  Egypt^ 
attached  the  same  meaning  to  the  word  God  that  we  do.**    (P.  96.) 

A.  8. 0. 

VoGABUXiABio  D£  LA  Lenoua  Aymaba.  Compuesto  por  el  p.  Ludovioo  Bertonio.  PabMsjf* 
de  nuevo  por  Julio  Platzmann.    Edicion  Facsinmaria.    Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teabnsr.  1^ 
8°.    First  volume,  Spanish- Aymara,  473  pages.    Second  volume,  Aynuura-Qpaaidii; 
pages.    Both  originally  printed  in  luli,  Peru,  in  1612.    The  third  volamaoOB 
Grammar  of  the  Aymara  Language,  composed  by  Bertonio,  and  printed  tai 
1603,  349  pages. 

The  dialect  of  Aymara,  in  which  Bertonio  composed  his  Tnlnmm,*^ 
that  of  the  Lupacas,  one  of  the  most  polished  of  all  these  dialeeti. 
certainly  belongs  to  the  Eechua  family  of  South  American  laofcmcv 
the  Lupaca  dialect  furnishes  but  a  few  words  which  oolnoldA  ^ 
Eechua  dialects  as  known  to  us. 
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AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  IDENTITY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE 

SHAWNEE  INDIANS. 

BY  C.  C.  ROYCE. 
Baad  betora  the  Anthropologloal  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  paper  is  offered  with  the  full  onderBtanding  that  it  pur- 
ports to  be  nothing  but  a  brief  outline  of  some  yet  unfinished 
investiffations  into  the  past  history  of  the  Shawnee  tribe. 

It  should  be  considered  as  merely  tentative  and  subject  to 
such  corrections — either  of  a  minor  or  radical  character — as 
the  results  of  more  elaborate  inquiries  may  seem  to  justify. 

The  Shawnees  were  the  "  Bedouins,"  and,  I  may  almost  say, 
the  '^  Ishmaelites"  of  the  North  American  tribes.  As  wander- 
ers, they  were  without  rivals  among  their  race;  and  as  fomenters 
of  discord  and  war  between  themselves  and  their  neighbors,  their 
genius  was  marked. 

Their  original  home  is  not,  with  any  great  measure  of  cer- 
tainty, known.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  it  ever  will  be. 
Many  theories  on  the  subject  have  been  already  advanced,  each 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  plausibilitv.  More,  doubtless, 
will  from  time  to  time  be  offered;  but,  after  all,  the  general 
public  will  be  restricted  to  a  choice  of  probabilities,  and  each 
must  accept  for  himself  that  which,  to  his  mind,  shall  seem  most 
fiatisfactory  and  convincing. 

J*lr8t.  In  the  year  1608  Captain  John  Smith,  of  the  James- 
town colony,  in  Virginia,  proceeded  upon  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion up  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition 
he  encountered  and  held  communication  with  numerous  nations 
or  tribes  of  Indians,  then  occupying  the  shores  of  the  bay  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  All  these  Indians  lived  in  continued 
dread  of  a  tribe  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  "Massawomekes." 
In  the  language  of  Smith  :  "  Beyond  the  mountains,  from 
whence  is  the  head  of  the  river  Patawomeke  (Potomac)  the 
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Salva^  report,  inhabit  their  most  mortal  enemies,  the  Massa- 
womeKee,  upon  a  great  salt  water,  which,  by  all  likelihood,  is 
either  some  part  of  Canada,  some  great  lake  or  some  inlet  of 
some  sea  that  falleth  into  the  South  Sea.  These  Massawomekes 
are  a  great  nation,  and  very  populous." 

Smith  further  relates  that  the  other  tribes,  especially  the  Pat- 
awomekes,  the  Patuxents,  the  Sasquesahannocks  and  the  Tock- 
woughes  were  continally  tormented  by  them ;  complained  bitterly 
of  their  cruelty,  and  were  very  importunate  with  him  that  he 
should  free  them  from  their  assaults.  This  Smith  determined 
to  do,  and  had  not  his  project  been  vetoed  by  the  Colonial 
Council,  the  history  and  identity  of  this  people  would  not  now, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  enshrouded  in  such  a  mantle  of  doubt 

He  did,  in  fact,  encounter  seven  canoes  full  of  them  at  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  whom  he  had  a  conference  by 
signs,  and  remarks  that  their  implements  of  war  and  other 
utensils  showed  them  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  Virginia 
Indians,  as  also  their  dexterity  in  their  small  boats,  made  oi  the 
barks  of  trees,  sewed  with  bark,  and  well  "luted"  with  gtun, 
gave  evidence  that  they  lived  upon  some  great  water. 

When  they  departed  for  their  homes,  the  Massawomekes  went 
by  the  way  of  what  Smith  denominates  Willoughby's  River,  and 
which  his  map  and  description  show  to  be  the  modem  "  Bnsh 
River,"  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  and  trends  in  a 
northwestern  direction. 

The  map,  accompanying  the  London  edition  of  1629,  of 
Smith's  travels,  locates  the  Massawomekes  on  the  south  shore  of 
a  supposed  large  body  of  water  in  a  northwestern  direction,  and 
distant  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Patawomeke  (Potomac) 
river  some  twenty-five  leagues.  This,  making  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  the  discrepancies  in  topography,  places  them  without 
doubt  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  with  an  eastern  limit 
not  remote  from  the  present  city  of  Erie,  Penn.,  and  extending 
east  thence  westward. 

1  am  aware  that  at  least  two  eminent  authorities  (Gallatin  and 
Bancroft),  whom  it  would  almost  seem  the  height  of  presump- 
tion for  me  to  dispute,  have  assumed  that  the  Massawomekes 
and  the  Five  Nations  were  identical.  The  more  closely  I  hav« 
examined  the  evidence  the  more  thoroughly  am  I  convinced  » 
their  error  in  this  assumption. 

At  that  date  the  most  westerly  of  the  Five  Nations— 4* 
Seneca — was  not  in  possession  of  the  country  west  of  the  Cte* 
essee  River.  Extending  from  that  neighborhood  westwaidto 
and  beyond  Niagara  River,  and  along  the  soatheast  flhon  * 
Lake  Erie,  the  country  was  occupied  by  a  nomeroiu  mli' 
known  to  history  as  the  ^'  Attiwandaronk  or  Neutnl  Nlti 
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whose  power  was  broken  and  the  tribe  destroyed  or  dispersed 
by  the  Five  Nations,  but  not  until  about  1651,  more  than  forty 
years  subsequent  to  Smith's  observations.  To  reach  the  country 
of  the  Five  Nations  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  an  almost  due  north 
course,  or  that  of  the  Susquehannah  River,  would  have  been  the 
natural  and  most  convenient  route  to  pursue.  A  route  leading 
beyond  the  mountains,  in  which  the  Potomac  River  had  its 
sources,  would  have  been  neither  a  natural  nor  convenient  one 
for  reaching  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  vicinity,  then  the 
country  of  the  Five  Nations. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  war  parties  of  this  great  Iroquois 
confederacy  should  have  followed  such  a  route  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  tribes  living  along  the  line  of  the  more  direct 
route  held  them  in  great  fear,  and  would  have  gladly  allowed 
them  to  pass  without  molestation. 

I  assume,  then,  that  the  villages  of  the  Massawomekes  occupied 
the  south  and  southwest  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  that  they  con- 
trolled the  intermediate  country  to  the  Allegheny  Mountains  as 
a  hunting  range,  frequently  extending  their  war  and  predatory 
excursions  to  the  territory  of  tribes  east  of  the  mountains  and 
along  the  upper  portion  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Second.  From  the  accounts  of  early  French  travelers,  and  the 
relations  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  we  are  advised  of  the  exist- 
ence, during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  a  nation 
of  Indians,  who  were  called  by  the  Hurons  the  "Eries,"  by  the 
Five  Nations  "  Rique,"  and  by  the  French,  the  "  Chat,"  or  Cat 
Nation. 

According  to  Sagard's  History  of  Canada,  published  in  1636, 
the  name  of  Chat  or  Cat,  as  applied  to  this  people,  is  thus  ac- 
counted for:  "There  is  in  this  vast  region  a  country  which  we 
call  the  Cat  Nation,  by  reason  of  their  cats,  a  sort  of  small  wolf 
or  leopard  found  there,  from  the  skins  of  which  the  natives  make 
robes,  bordered  and  ornamented  with  tails." 

This  nation  occupied  a  tract  of  country  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  identical  with  that  to  which  I  have  assigned  the 
Massawomekes  of  Smith. 

They  were  visited  as  early  as  1626,  according  to  the  Jesuit 
relations,  by  two  missionaries,  Sagard  and  d' Ally  on,  who  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  mission  among  them ;  nor 
did  the  Jesuits,  with  the  constant  zeal  and  persistence  so  char- 
acteristic of  them,  ever  succeed  in  obtaining  a  foothold  with  the. 
tribe. 

At  this  time,  and  for  some  years  thereafter,  they  are  spoken^ 
of  as  very  numerous  and  powerful.  A  war  having  broken  out. 
between  them  and  the  Five  Nations,  the  Eries  were  utterly  over- 
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finbeeqnent  to  1665,  and  who  enjoyed  their  confidence  in  an 
unusual  degree.  He  relates  that  the  Iroquois  had  their  original 
home  about  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers ;  tliat  they  fled  from  the 
Algonquins  to  Lake  Erie,  where  lived  the  Chaouanons,  who 
waged  war  against  them  and  drove  them  to  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario.  That  after  many  years  of  war  against  the  Chaouanons 
and  their  allies,  they  withdrew  to  Carolina,  where  they  now  are. 
That  the  Iroquois  (Five  Nations),  after  being  obliged  to  quit 
Lake  Erie,  withdrew  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  that  arter  having 
chased  the  Chaouanons  and  their  allies  towards  Carolina,  they 
have  ever  since  remained  there  in  that  vicinity. 

John  Bartram,  also,  in  his  "  Travels  and  Observations  in 
America,"  published  in  London  in  1751,  after  locating  the 
Shawnees  in  what  is  now  Kentucky,  remarks  that  "  it  was  against 
this  people,  the  Six  Nations  first  turned  their  arms  with  success 
after  they  had  fled  before  the  warlike  Adirondacks." 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  country,  the 
names  of  three  tribes  or  nations,  who,  by  the  accounts  of  differ- 
ent and  widely  separated  travelers,  occupied  the  same  region  of 
territory,  viz.: 

First.  The  Massawomekes  of  Smith,  who  lived  upon  some 
^reat  lake  beyond  the  mountains  in  which  the  Potomac  River 
Las  its  sources,  and  which  Smith's  map  shows  to  be  in  the  loca- 
tion of  Lake  Erie. 

Second.  The  Eries  or  Chats  of  the  Jesuit  relations,  who  occu- 
pied almost  the  entire  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie ;  and. 

Third.  The  Satanas  of  Colden  (who,  in  the  vocabulary  pre- 
ceding his  work,  gives  the  name  as  the  equivalent  of  Shaonons) 
and  the  Chaouanons  of  Perot,  who  lived  on  Lake  Erie,  and  from 
the  text  of  the  narrative,  evidently  on  the  south  shore  to  the 
west  of  the  Five  Nations. 

By  all  the  accounts  given  of  these  people,  they  were,  com- 
paratively speaking,  very  numerous  and  powerful.  Each  occu- 
pied and  controlled  a  large  region  of  territory  in  the  same 
general  locality ;  each  had,  so  far  as  history  and  tradition  can 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  long  been  the  occupant  thereof. 
The  fact  that  neither  of  these  authorities  speaks  or  more  than 
one  nation  occupying  this  region  of  countrj-,  and  neither  seems 
to  have  had  any  knowledge  or  tradition  of  any  other  nation 
having  done  so,  coupled  with  the  improbability  that  three 
numerous  and  warlike  nations  should,  within  the  historic  period, 
have  occupied  so  limited  a  region  as  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie— and  one  which  bv  water  communication  would  have  been 
so  easily  accessible  for  each  to  the  other — without  any  account 
or  tradition  having  survived  of  their  intercourse,  conflicts  and 
destruction  of  one  another,  is,  to  my  mind,  little  less  than  con. 
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vincing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  three  such  distinct  natiooB 
never  had  a  contemporaneous  existence,  and  that  the  Massa- 
womekes,  Eries  and  Satanas  or  Chaouanons,  were  one  and  the 
same  people. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Chaouanons  or  Shawnees,  as  they  are  now 
denominated,  speak  the  Algonquin  tongue,  and  that  tlie  Eries 
have  ever  been  linguistically  classed  as  of  Iroquois  stock;  but 
of  the  latter  fact  there  seems  to  be  no  more  convincing  proof 
than  a  passage  in  the  Jesuit  Kelations  of  1648,  asserting  that 
"the  Cat  Nation  have  a  number  of  permanent  towns,  *  *  * 
and  they  have  the  same  language  with  our  Hurons." 

The  Jesuits  never  succeeded  in  establishing  a  mission  among 
the  Eries.  Their  intercourse  with  them  was  almost  nothlDg, 
and  they  have  left  us  no  vocabularies  by  which  their  linguistic 
stock  can  be  determined.  I  regard,  therefore,  the  single  volun- 
teer remark  as  to  their  having  the  same  language  with  the 
Hurons  as  having  less  weight  in  the  scale  of  probabilities  than 
the  accumulated  evidence  of  their  identity  with  the  Massa- 
womekes  and  Chaouanons. 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  scarcely  entitled  to  more  weight  than  the 
assertion  of  Captain  Smith,  that  the  Massawomekes  and  Sasque- 
sahannocks  could  not  understand  each  other,  except  by  the  aid 
of  interpreters,  the  latter  being  of  Iroquois  stock  and  occupyiug 
territory  adjoining  that  of  the  former. 

This  identity  having  been  assumed,  and  the  Eries  having,  by 
all  accounts,  been  conquered  and  dispersed  about  1655,  it  remains 
to  trace  the  remnant  in  their  wanderings  across  the  face  of  the 
country.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  and  unsatisfactory 
task  that  enters  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  I  could 
not,  even  were  it  desirable,  in  the  space  allotted  to  such  an 
article,  give  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  general  facts.  To  do 
otherwise  would  occupy  much  more  time  and  space  than  my 
present  object  would  justify  or  require. 

At  this  point,  I  may  remark  that  there  is  a  manuscript  map 
still  in  existence  in  Holland  which  accompanied  a  report  made 
to  the  States-General,  in  1614  or  1616,  of  the  discoveries  in 
New  Netherlands,  upon  which  a  nation  of  Indians  called  Saw- 
woanen  is  marked  as  living  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware 
river. 

De  Laet,  also,  in  the  Leyden  edition  of  his  history,  publish^ 
in  1640,  enumerates  the  Sawanoos  as  one  of  the  tribes  thfifi 
inhabiting  the  Delaware  river.  And  on  a  map  of  New  Nether 
lands,  by  A.  Vander  Donck,  bearing  date  of  1656,  the  8ai^ 
wanoos  are  assigned  position  on  the  west  bank  of  the  "Znjdk 
(now  Delaware)  river,  at  a  point  between  the  preeent  aito  rf 
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Philadelphia,  on  the  south,  and  Trenton,  on  the  north,  and  ex- 
tending indefinitely  westward. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  at  this  late  day,  in  the  absence  of 
further  data,  to  determine  whether  this  tribe,  which  seems  to 
have  been  known  on  the  Delaware  for  more  than  forty  years, 
bears  any  relationship  to  the  modem  Shawnees.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  in  the  course  of  the  conflicts  between  the  Satanas 
and  the  Five  Nations,  a  body  of  the  former  may  have  become 
seggregated  from  their  friends  and  have  terminated  their  wan- 
derings by  a  settlement  on  the  Delaware.  The  probabilities 
seem  to  be  not  unfavorable  to  this  hypothesis. 

The  solution,  however,  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  word  "Sawanos^is  said  to  have  signified  Southern.  The 
Delaware  river  was  at  that  date  known  as  "South"  river,  and 
Sawanos  or  Southern  may  have  been  a  sort  of  general  term 
applied  to  Indians  residing  on  that  river. 

The  Eries,  after  their  overthrow,  do  not  again  appear  in  the 
contemporary  relations  or  maps  under  that  name,  except  as  a 
destroyed  nation.  Their  former  location  is  shown  on  De  L'Isle's 
maps  of  1700  and  1703,  Senex's  map  of  1710,  and  numerous 
others.  The  survivors  being  driven  from  their  ancient  homes; 
their  villages  and  property  destroyed,  and  deprived  of  the  lake 
as  a  principal  source  of  food  supply,  were  forced  to  resort  to 
the  chase  more  exclusively  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  These 
things  would  have  a  tendency  to  divide  the  tribe  into  small 
hunting  parties  and  to  encourage  the  wandering  propensities  so 
often  remarked  of  the  Shawnees. 

In  1669  we  find  La  Salle,  who  was  at  that  time  among  the 
Iroquois,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  projecting  a  voyage  of 
discovery  down  the  Ohio,  acknowledging  the  welcome  present 
from  the  Iroquois  of  a  Shawauoe  prisoner,  who  told  him  that 
the  Ohio  could  be  reached  in  six  weeks,  and  that  he  would 
guide  him  to  it.  This  would  indicate  that  the  Shawnees,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  were  at  that  date  familiar  with  the  Ohio 
country,  and  probably  residents  of  it. 

Marquette,  who  was  at  La  Pointe,  on  Lake  Superior,  in  1670, 
writes  Uiat  the  Illinois  have  given  him  information  of  a  nation 
called  Chaouanons,  living  thirty  days'  journey  to  the  southeast 
of  their  country. 

In  the  Jesuit  Relations  of  1671-72,  the  name  "Chaouanong" 
appears  as  another  name  for  "Ontonagannha,"  which  is  said,  in 
the  Eelations  of  1661-62,  to  mean  "where  they  do  not  know 
how  to  speak,"  but  their  location  is  not  given.  De  L'Isle's  map 
of  1700,  however,  places  the  Ontonagannha  on  the  head-waters 
of  the  Santee  and  Great  Pedee  rivers,  in  South  Carolina,  and 
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the  same  location  is  marked  on  Senex's  map  of  ten  years  later 
as  occupied  by  villages  of  Chaovenons. 

In  1672,  Father  Marquette,  in  passing  down  the  MissiBsippi 
river,  remarks,  upon  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  that  "TWs 
river  comes  from  the  country  on  the  east  inhabited  by  the 
people  called  Ghaouanons,  in  such  numbers  that  they  reckon  ss 
many  as  twenty-three  villages  in  one  district  and  fifteen  in  an- 
other, lying  quite  near  each  other  *  *  *  and  are  the  people 
the  Iroquois  go  far  to  seek  in  order  to  wage  an  unprovoked  war 
upon  them." 

In  1680,  as  related  by  Father  Membre  in  his  account  of  the 
adventures  of  La  Salle's  party  at  Fort  Crevecoeur,  the  Illinois, 
who  were  allies  of  the  Ghaouanons,  were  warned  by  one  of  the 
latter  tribe,  who  was  returning  home  from  a  trip  to  the  Illinois 
country,  but  turned  back  to  advise  them  of  the  discovery  of  an 
Iroquois  army  which  had  already  entered  their  territory. 

During  this  same  year  a  Ghaouanon  chief,  who  had  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  warriors,  and  lived  on  a  great  river  emptying  into 
the  Ohio,  sent  to  La  Salle  to  form  an  alliance. 

On  the  map  accompanying  Marquette's  Journal,  published  in 
1681,  the  Ghaouanons  are  placed  on  the  Ohio  river,  near  the 
Mississippi,  while  on  his  original  manuscript  map — a  fac-siniile 
of  which  will  be  found  in  French's  Historical  Collections  of 
Louisiana — they  are  located  in  a  blank,  unexplored  region,  a 
long  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  probably  meant  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  middle  or  upper  Ohio  river, 
though  that  river  is  not  laid  down  upon  the  map,  and  its  course 
was  not  definitely  known  to  Marquette. 

In  1682,  M.  de  La  Salle,  after  exploring  the  Mississippi  river 
to  the  Gulf,  formally  took  possession  of  the  country  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  Ohio,  on  the  eastern  side,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Ghouanons,  Ghichachas  and  other  people  dwell- 
ing therein. 

At  page  502  of  the  third  volume  of  Margry,  it  is  recorded 
that  "  Joutel,  the  companion  of  La  Salle  in  his  last  voyage,  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  Shawanoes,  in  Illinois:  'They  have  been 
there  only  since  they  were  drawn  thither  by  M.  de  La  Salw! 
formerly  they  lived  on  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  the  Engli* 
colonies.' " 

Father  Gravier  led  an  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  to  ** 
mouth  in  the  year  1700.    He  speaks  of  the  Ohio  river  as  h»vi^ 
three  branches — one  coming  from  the  northeast,  called  the  ^ 
Joseph  or  Ouabachie ;  the  second  from  the  country  of  the  y^   \ 
quois,  called  the  Ohio;  the  third,  on  which  the  Ghaoaimoia H^^. ! 
comes  from  the  south-southwest.    This  latter  was  evidentlj 
Tennessee  or  Gumberland. 
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On  De  L'lfile's  map  of  1700,  previously  alluded  to,  the  On- 
toua^aunha  are  placed  on  the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivers  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  Chionons  on  the  Tennessee  river,  near 
its  mouth.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  report  of  an  investigat- 
ing committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  made  in  1756, 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  this  band  of  the  Shawnees  or  Ontoua- 
ganha  living  in  South  Caroh'na,  who  had  been  made  uneasy  by 
their  neighbors,  came  with  about  sixty  families  up  to  Conestoga 
about  the  year  1698,  by  leave  of  the  Susquehannah  Indians, 
who  then  lived  there. 

A  few  of  the  band  had,  about  four  years  previously,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Minsis,  been  allowed  to  settle  on  the  Dela- 
ware river,  among  the  latter.  Other  straggling  parties  continued, 
from  time  to  time,  for  a  number  of  years,  to  join  their  brethren 
in  Pennsylvania,  until  they  finally  became  among  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  tribes  in  the  State. 

In  1700,  William  Penn  visited  the  chiefs  of  the  band  at 
Conestoga,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Council  of  Maryland  re- 
solved, "that  the  friendship  of  the  Susquehaunock  and  Shaw- 
anese  Indians  be  secured  by  making  a  treaty  with  them,  they 
seeming  to  be  of  considerable  moment  and  not  to  be  slighted." 

The  map  of  North  America,  by  John  Senex,  in  1710,  indicates 
villages  of  Chaouanons  on  the  head-waters  of  South  Carolina, 
but  apparently  places  the  main  body  along  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Tennessee  river,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains. 

This  would  make  them  very  close  neighbors  of  the  Cherokees, 
and  probably  places  them  somewhat  too  high  up  the  river.  Ten 
years  later  (1720)  a  map  of  the  north  parts  of  America,  by  H. 
Moll,  does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  any  Chaouanons  on  the 
Tennessee  river,  but  shows  their  former  territor}^  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Charakeys.  This  corresponds  with  the  statement  in  Ram- 
sey's Annals  of  Tennessee  (page  45)  that  M.  Charleville,  a 
French  trader  from  near  New  Orleans,  came  among  the  Shaw- 
nees, then  (1714)  inhabiting  the  country  upon  the  Cumberland 
river,  and  traded  with  them,  and  that  about  this  period  the 
Cherokees  and  Chickasaws  expelled  them  from  their  numerous 
villages  upon  the  lower  Cumberland. 

On  this  map  of  Moll's  is  found,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber- 
land (there  denominated  the  Sault)  river,  the  designation  of 
"Savannah  Old  Settlement,"  indicating  the  probable  abandon- 
ment, at  least  several  years  previously,  of  the  last  Shawnee 
village  in  the  Cumberland  and "  Tennessee  valleys,  in  their 
gradual  withdrawal  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  river.  As  late 
as  1764,  however,  according  to  Ramsey,  a  straggling  band  of 
them  moved  from  Green  river,  in  Kentucky,  where  they  had 
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beeu  residing  (though,  as  I  surmise,  only  temporarily),  to  the 
Wabash  country. 

It  seems,  also,  that  at  some  period  anterior  to  1714,  a  band  of 
Chaouanons,  wanderers  in  all  likelihood  from  the  CamberlaDd 
and  Tennessee  country,  had  lived  for  a  time  within  two  leagueB 
from  the  fort  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  for  in  that  year  M.  de  Bienville, 
the  commandant,  assigned  the  place  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  them  to  the  use  of  some  fugitive  Taensas. 

Another  band,  probably  an  offshoot  from  those  who  had  wan- 
dered to  South  Carolina,  found  a  home  at  a  place  now  known  as 
Oldtown,  Allegheny  county,  Md.,  a  few  miles  below  Cumber- 
laud,  on  the  Potomac  river;  and,  in  1738,  we  find,  by  reference 
to  Vol.  1,  page  63  of  the  Virginia  State  Papers,  that  "the  king 
of  the  Shawanese,  living  at  Allegheny,  sends  friendly  messages 
to  Gov.  Gooch,  *  *  *  desires  peace,"  etc.  This  was  likely 
the  same  band  who,  in  1701,  concluded  a  treaty  with  William 
Penn,  at  Philadelphia,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  preamble  to  the 
treaty  as  inhabiting  in  and  about  the  northern  parts  of  the  river 
Potomac.  The  nucleus  for  the  Shawnee  village  which  long 
occupied  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester,  Va.,  is  likely  tracea- 
ble to  this  band. 

But  I  have  already  exceeded  the  intended  limits  of  this  article 
and  am  yet  more  than  a  century  behind  in  my  narrative.  I  can 
but  give  the  merest  outline  of  subsequent  Shawnee  history,  j 
shall  be  unable  to  consider  and  discuss  the  probabilities  of  their 
identity  with  the  Savannah  Indians,  and  their  former  residence 
on  the  Savannah  river,  in  Georgia;  the  story  of  their  chief 
Black  Hoof,  relative  to  their  home  on  the  Suwanee  river,  i^^ 
Florida ;  their  asserted  consanguinity  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes^ 
or  any  other  of  the  numerous  suggestions  and  theories  concern* 
ing  their  origin  and  primal  abode. 

Between  the  date  of  the  ejection  of  the  western  portion  o* 
the  Shawnees  from  the  valleys  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennes- 
see rivers,  and  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurj',  thei' 
appearance  in  history  is  rare.  They  were,  doubtless,  scattered 
in  several  bands  along  the  Ohio  river  and  in  the  interior  of  wb*^ 
is  now  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  oldest  map  oB 
which  I  have  noticed  the  location  of  the  Shawnees  within  tb* 
limits  of  Ohio,  is  that  of  Emanuel  Bowen,  published  in  Londo** 
in  1752,  which  places  a  "village  d'Chouanon"  on  the  north sid* 
of  the  Ohio  river,  about  midway  between  the  mouths  of  ^ 
Kanawha  and  Scioto. 

That  branch  of  the  tribe  living  in  Pennsylvania  bad,  in  th^ 
meantime,  become  decidedly  the  most  numerous  and  impoittrf 
portion  of  the  Shawnee  people.  Their  history  is  a  part  of  i^ 
of  the  State  in  which  they  lived,  and  need  not  be  here  xedtri 
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-^^    Is  sufficient  to  state  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  aggressiveness 

^^^d  encroachmentB  of  the  increasing  white  population,  they 

"^^^^  gradually  crowded  from  their  lands  and  homes  until  about 

tixe  year  1760,  when  they  began  their  migrations  to  the  west  of 

^^^  Ohio  river,  and  within  a  few  years  had  united  with  their 

^^stem  brethren  and  were  quite  numerous  in  the  Muskingum 

^^d  Scioto  Valleys.     They  sided  actively  with  the  French  in 

^e  war  of  1766 ;  aided,  materially,  in  the  defeat  of  Braddock, 

^d  were  a  terror  to  the  border  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and 

Vii^nia. 

In  1766,  an  expedition,  under  Major  Lewis,  against  their  upper 
*own  on  the  Ohio  river,  three  miles  above  the  mouth  or  the 
Kanawha,  was  a  failure.  In  1764,  Colonel  Boquet's  expedition 
to  the  Muskingum  resulted  in  securing  temporary  peace  with 
^em.  In  1774,  Colonel  McDonald  destroyed  their  town  of 
"Wappatomica,  a  few  miles  above  Zanesville.  In  the  same  year 
"they  received  a  severe  blow  in  the  defeat  at  Point  Pleasant,  Va. 
In  1779,  Colonel  Bowman's  expedition  destroyed  the  Shawnee 
"village  of  Chillicothe,  on  the  Little  Miami  river,  three  miles 
xiorth  of  Xenia,  Ohio. 

In  1780,  Gen.  Geo.  Rogers  Clark  burnt  the  Piqua  towns  on 
Jiiad  river. 

In  1782,  General  Clark  repeated  his  expedition  and  destroyed 
tiie  Upper  and  Lower  Piqua  towns  on  the  Great  Miami  within 
t:he  presents  limits  of  Miami  county. 

In  1786,  Colonel  Logan  destroyed  the  Mack-a-cheek  towns  in 
XiOgan  county. 

In  1790,  the  Shawnees  suffered  from  the  expedition  of  Gen- 
-«ral  Hannar,  but  had  a  share  with  the  Miamis  in  his  final 
<3efeat. 

In  1791,  they  glutted  their  vegeance  at  the  cruel  defeat  of 

St.  Clair,  and  in  1794,  were  among  those  who  were  made  to  feel 

the  power  of  the  Federal  troops  at  *'  Fallen  Timbers,"  on  the 

iltfaamee  river,  under  General  Wayne,  which  brought  the  peace 

-of  1795. 

In  the  meantime  the  Shawnees  had  been  parties  to  a  treaty  of 
.peace  with  the  U.  S.,  in  1786,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
iiver,  but  it  failed  of  its  object. 

Afl  the  result  of  Wayne's  victory,  came  the  treaty  of  Green- 
'Ville  in  1795,  participated  in  by  the  Shawnees  and  eleven  other 
"tribes,  whereby  all  the  territory  south  and  east  of  a  line  begin- 
ning at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river;  thence  up  the  same 
to  the  portage  leading  to  the  Tuscarawas  river;  down  the  Tus- 
•carawas  to  the  crossing  above  Fort  Laurens;  thence  westerly  to 
XiOramie's  store  on  the  Great  Miami ;  thence  to  Fort  Recovery 
^the  place  of  St.  Clair's  defeat),  and  thence  southwesterly  to  the 


'.^r  ^m^  TARIAX, 

"  "'.     ~  -:"     1-*  -•    ■-    r --•f  i en t lick V  river,  waB  ceded 
--     ^!. "    •  -r.r^2--:  i :•::;:  two-thirds  of  the  area 
-     -.  --    .    r  -  r.'Jir'is^^rz  Indiana. 

:•    *:-iT-:r-T^  TTrr  again  parties  to  a  treaty 

-  ..    ~-    -  i-r    "    "•.   I  '.AT^e  tract  of  country  lying 
-.    -      ■  — "        -.-    -r-ri:  •'.'.*:  rreary  line,  and  east  of  a  iiort^ 

-       -    -      •....-?  v-:?r    f  "hf  Pennsvlvania hoiindarv. 

'.    -""li.   I'*'"*,    in   conjunction    with  uther 

-  •  -..-.  :.  -  "iT-'"  .r  wav  for  two  roads;  one  runnix^Jr 
-•  _  -  i.  ^  :  It-  Ma;imee  river  to  the  Western  Keserve, 
_      :  -     _.r   r  ::     "fii:'  rir.  !?i.»uthto  the  Greenville  treatv  lin*^- 

_:  TTu-    r  l?Ii'.  the  Shawnees  had  ajjiiin  be(tonielu>*' 

-        ^      r'le  forces  of  the  great  Tecuniseh  and  1"*** 

.    -  .    _    ^  "i-r".  "::c  Pn.»phet,  under  the  leadership  of  the  latter. 

-  --  •.:>:     ■  li.L-ri.'H.^n  at  Tippecanoe,  Indiana,  in  1811,  an^-^ 

^    k.l:u::«.e  was  finallv  broken  and  dissolved,  ])v  tl^^ 
.    .       .*'.:.    i:  Tecuniseh  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

•.r  T*:'i:"   f  IS17,  the  Wyandots,  rc)ttawatomiesand<»tfi*^r 

^    -*  '..i'ltr  4   :essi'.m  to  the  U.  S.  (in  which  the  Shawnees  e«  'i^' 

—  .     :  i."::'.sr  "he  entire  remaining  Indian  territory  within  tl^^ 

- -*  •       '.'si  <  >hio.     AVithin  this  cession,  the  United  Stat^-^' 

..-'.  ^•^LZ'c'i  them  sundry  small  reservations  upon  which     '^'^ 

- :.'  :  jT  these  reservatii>ns,  there  were  for  the  ShawHeerr=-  ^ 

--^..       : :   :v.!rs  square,  with  AVapakoneta  as  the  centre:  a  tn«-  ^'^ 

.^  ::.v  litKive  «»f  twenty-live  square  miles  on  Hug  Ocfk,    *^" 

:^  :.  Tract  of  forty-eight  square  miles  surrounding  Ix*vv  ^  ^' 

•  .      :.  T  ::.e  mixed  Senecas  and  Shawnees. 

T:-:    rrt-aiv  nf  181S  added  twenty  scpiare  miles  to  the  rcj^iT^^'t' 
H    -^  j»T»f»k'neta  and  fourteen  square  miles  t<»  the  one  at  Lewi  --- 

■     --v-iTv  of  Julv  2(»th,   1S81,  the    I-ewistown    reserve  wai"^ 
,;..;..  :    the  r.  i>.,  and  those  at  A\  apakoneta  and  Hog  Cn'ti.** 
V':-:  .-.'.icii  on  the  8th  of  the  succeeding  month,  bv  which  trail ?=• 
It..! !..::>  V.^o  last  vestige  of  Shawnee  right  or  claim  to  laiul>  ^'' 
»i\.    :.r/a:no  extinguished  and  they  agreed  to  rem*  .ve  west  of  th^ 

Mis.-^sj' rp:  river. 

AV;r!/:his  end  in  view  a  tract  of  r>o,ntio  arrt-s  of  hind  wa^ 
^^.'T.*.-*.^  T.I  the  Lewistown  band  of  mixed  Senecas  an«l  Shawiiec-?- 
whii-h  was  subsequently  selected  in  the  n<irtheast  corner  «>'• 
Indian  Territory,  to  which  they  removed,  ami  where,  with  ?om« 
subsequent  mmiifications  of  boundaries,  they  now  reside. 

It  is  necci^sarv  here  to  state  that  a  band  .  .f  Shawnees  wine 

•  ars  prior  to  i"i**^,  becoming  dissatistie*!  with  the  encroach- 
'^^ms  of  the  white  settlers,  removed  west  of  the   Mississippi 
"ver^and  in  that  year  were,  in  ifnnect:..n  with  certain  DeW 
"^    "  ^Ijq  accompanied  them,  granted  a  tract  c»f  land  by  Baron 
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de  Carondelet,  the  French  Governor.  The  Delawares  hav- 
ing, in  1815,  abandoned  this  region,  the  Shawnees,  in  1825,  ceded 
the  land  to  the  U.  S.  and  accepted  in  lieu  thereof  for  the  accom- 
modation of  themselves  and  such  of  their  brethren  as  should 
remove  from  Ohio,  a  tract  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  present 
State  of  Kansas,  100  by  25  miles  in  extent,  and  removed  thereto. 

To  this  reservation  the  Wapakoneta  and  Hog  Creek  bands  of 
Shawnees,  after  the  treaty  of  1831,  also  removed,  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  tribe  became  again  united. 

By  the  treaty  of  1854,  the  Kansas  Shawnees  ceded  to  theU.  S  all 
of  their  reservation  but  200,000  acres,  within  which,  allotments 
of  land  were  made  to  the  individuals  of  the  tribe,  who  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  sold  the 
same,  and  under  the  provisions  of  an  agreement  entered  into  in 
1869  with  the  Cherokees,  they  removed  to  the  country  of  the 
latter  and  merged  their  tribal  existence  with  them.  A  number 
of  the  Kansas  Shawnees  who,  just  prior  to  and  during  the  late 
rebellion,  wandered  off  to  Texas  and  Mexico,  returned  after  the 
war  and  were  provided  with  a  home  in  the  Indian  Territory 
alongside  of  the  Pottawatomies,  and  are  known  as  "  Absentee 
Shawnees.*'  These,  together  with  those  confederated  with  the 
Senecas  i|:i  the  northeastern  part  of  Indian  Territory,  are  all  of 
the  once  numerous  and  powerful  "  Massawomekes  "  now  left  to 
maintain  the  tribal  name  of  Shawnee. 


ANCIENT  STONE   MOUNDS— WERE  THEY  OBJURGATORY 

BURIAL  HEAPS. 

BY    0.    H.    BBIKKLET. 

The  occurrence  of  ancient  stone  tumuli  in  various  and  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  earth,  in  connection  with  the  unequivoci^ 
character  of  their  contents,  proves  conclusively  that  prehistoric 
man  occasionally  resorted  to  a  form  of  burial  common  to  historic 
races,  namely,  under  stone  heaps,  ^he  most  carefully  conducted 
investigations  have  hitherto  failed  to  develop  the  circumstances 
by  which  this  singular  practice  was  originally  suggested.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  give  an  explanation  of  this  custom, 
and  to  refer  to  the  motives  with  which  these  heaps  were  erected. 

A  few  examples  from  history  will  first  be  given. 

The  first  of  these  examples  is  Achan,  who  was  "  stoned," 
together  with  his  entire  family,  then*  burned,  "and  a  great  heap 
of  stones  was  raised  over  him." 

The  second  example  is  the  King  of  Ai,  whom  they  hanged, 
and  afterwards  "cast  his  carcass  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of 
the  city,"  and  raised  thereon  a  great  heap  of  stones." 


\ ' 
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The  third  example  is  the  case  of  the  allied  kings.  These 
men,  after  having  been  hanged,  were  cast  into  the  cave  wheDce 
they  had  been  taken,  "and  great  stones  were  laid  in  the  cave'B 
mouth." 

The  fourth  and  last  example  refers  to  Absalom,  who  was 
"cast  into  a  great  pit"  and  a  very  great  heap  of  stones  laid  upon 
him.'* 

In  the  above  examples  we  recognize  two  governing  motives, 
namely,  detestation  and  scorn.  And  may  we  not  infer  that  back 
of  them  lay  concealed  a  more  profoimd  and  far-reaching  senti- 
ment and  custom? 

The  earlv  Jews  were  accustomed  to  commemorate  an  ina- 
portant  event  by  erecting  a  pillar  or  raising  a  heap  of  stones. 

Thus  Jacob,  after  the  adjustment  of  an  unpleasant  contro- 
versy between  Laban  and  himself,  raised  a  pillar  and  directed 
his  brethren  to  gather  stones,  of  which  "they  made  a  heap."  In 
this  pacific  employ  Laban  and  his  brethren  participated.  Wha.t 
was  the  object  in  heaping  up  this  pile  of  loose  stones?  Was  it 
intended  to  support  the  pillar  in  an  upright  position?  or  was  it 
not  the  rather  designed  to  enhance  the  interest  and  solemnity  of 
the  ceremony  by  a  general  participation  in  it?  This  monument 
stood  as  a  witness  that  neither  party  was  permitted  to  pass  it  to 
do  the  other  harm. 

After  the  hosts  of  Israel  had  safely  passed  over  Jordan,  ft 
monument  formed  of  twelve  stones  was  erected.  Moreover,  the 
stones  were  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  the  view, prob- 
ably, of  intensifying  the  impressiveness  of  tlie  ceremony. 

In  the  general  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  letters  many  ixor 
portant  events  were  thus  transmitted,  and  ultimately  lost  their 
significance  only  by  the  loss  of  national  existence. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  above  facts,  I  infer  that  the  stone 
heaps  referred  to  were  not  only  suggestive  of  detestation  ana 
scorn,  but  they  served  as  constant  reminders  of  the  consequence^ 
of  disobedience  and  the  terrible  results  of  retribution.  The 
peculiar  wording,  as  applied,  to  these  stone  piles,*  leads  to  th« 
further  inference  that  they  did  not  attain  their  full  proportion 
at  once,  but  by  gradual  accumulation. 

*  Expunge  from  the  text  the  supplied  words  and  the  sentence  wiU  read  thni:  "A** 
fhey  raised  over  him  a  great  heap  oi  stones  unto  this  day,"  as  in  the  case  of  Aehsn.       ,^ 

The  sentence  might  be  so  amended  as  to  read  thus :  ''Which  has  inenated  uAo  v* 
day."  ^ 

This  construction  is  not  only  feasible,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with  tbB  utaoMss  b<^ 
which  the  most  ancient  structures  of  this  character  are  presumcfd  to  hare  irngiiirtiJ 

M.  Leguay,  as  quoted  bv  Figuier,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Taiioai  tHa^/mM^Hf^ 
sionaUy  met  with  in  t&e  body  of  the  mound,  and  separate  from  the  hunum : 


Leguay,  "which  was  observed  during  many  long  ages,  though  somstimM. 


oast  in  as  votive  offerings  during  Uie  heaping  up  process.    "And  ttila  eniton."  wjlM; 
often,  practiced  with  declining  energy,  inherent  in  every  reli^ona  cmtam,  VM  ifS^ 


of  a  practice  adopted  bv  many  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  that,  nam^,  of  OMMBgftMR 
upon  the  tomb  of  the  dead.  'Thus  were  formed  those  sepulchral  baiiw  off  ilOBM  «■> 
gal-gaJs,  some  of  which  still  exist."— PrimiMve  Ma$%. 
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The  practice  of  casting  a  stone  on  the  grave  of  the  departed, 
which  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  is  well  adapted 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  tibese  silent  but  impressive  chron- 
icles, and  is  expressive  of  scorn,  detestation  or  affection.  Thus, 
in  Ireland,  it  is  regarded  as  "in  order"  to  hurl  a  stone  at  the 
grave  of  a  malefactor,  while  in  France  the  Jews,  in  some  in- 
stances, record  their  visits  to  the  graves  of  their  loved  ones  by 
depositing  a  pebble  on  the  tomb. 

In  Mexico,  a  cross  is  erected  on  the  spot  where  some  hapless 
traveler  has  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  a  few  stones  are 
placed  upon  the  grave  as  a  nucleus.  Subsequently,  every  one  of 
the  faithful  who  passes  the  spot  casts  a  stone  upon  it,  accom- 
panied by  a  pious  ejaculation  for  the  repose  of  the  defunct's 
Boul.  Thus  the  pile  steadily  increases.  Query :  Did  the  Span- 
iards introduce  the  practice  or  did  they  borrow  it  from  their 
more  civilized  predecessors? 

A  few  miles  north  of  Safe  Harbor,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance east  of  the  Susquehanna,  there  was,  and  probably  still  is, 
a  group  of  stone  mounds  (the  number  I  cannot  now  recall),  one 
of  which  was  opened  by  the  writer  many  years  ago.     Tlie  size 
of  the  pile  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  although  I 
wrought  diligently,  several  hours  were  required  to  reach  the 
stone  box  in  which  the  remains  were  deposited.     The  form  was 
"cist  burial"  (from  the  German  kuesten — a  chest).     The  sides, 
end  and  top  were  formed  of  flat  stones.     The  box  was  placed 
nearly  east  and  west.     At  the  east  end  I  noticed  a  stone,  nearly 
the  width  of  the  tomb,  which  had  been  placed  there  probably 
to  a  support  for  the  head.    Nearly  centrally  located  was  a  stake, 
which,  apparently,  had  been  driven  through  the  body  of  the 
deceased.     This  stake  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
but  was  badly  bruised  on  the  top  by  repeated  blows.     The  end 
^t  was  driven  into  the  ground  had  been  sharpened  by  a  blunt- 
edffed  instrument,  probably  a  stone  axe. 

Its  presence  may  have  been  due  to  a  practice  which  was  ob- 
served by  certain  tribes,  that,  namely,  of  driving  a  stake  through 
4e  body,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  removing  it.  A  singular 
feature  in  this  interment  was  the  total  absence  of  human  remains 
^  any  evidence  of  man's  handiwork,  and  contrasts  very  strik- 
^ly  with  the  sound  condition  of  the  stake. 

I  found,  mingled  with  the  stones,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  but  no  soil  or  clay  had  been  used  as 
•  oomponent  of  the  mound.  The  scrupulous  care  exhibited  in 
^  conBtruction  of  the  mound  to  guard  its  inmate  from  the 
c'betB  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  may  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  tender  regard.  The  absence  of  human  remains  would  seem 
to  justify  OB  in  assigning  to  this  monument  a  very  considerable 
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antiquity,  and  the  blunt  and  ragged  condition  of  the  point  of 
the  stake,  implying,  as  it  does,  the  absence  of  iron  implementSj 
may  be  recognized  as  additional  corroborative  testimony.  To 
whom  should  these  barrows  be  referred? 

A  remnant  of  a  tribe  (Piquods  probably)  dwelt  in  that  neigh- 
borhood at  a  comparatively  recent  period  and  were  exterminated, 
according  to  tradition,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or, 
possibly,  at  a  later  period.  The  following  is  the  substance  of 
the  tradition  referred  to: 

A  short  distance  east  of  the  mounds  there  is  a  tract  of  land, 
"beautiful  for  situation"  and  remarkably  productive.  This  dis- 
trict is  still  locally  known  as  "the  Indian  town  land,"  and  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  the  finest  farms  in  that  part,  of  the  State. 

Here  formerly  dwelt  a  remnant  of  a  once  numerous  tribe— 
the  Piquods.  These  people  made  occasional  journeys  up  the 
river  to  visit  their  friends,  and  they  "must  needs"  pass  through 
a  frontier  settlement  on  Paxton  creek,  whose  inhabitants  claimed 
to  have  been  robbed  of  some  of  their  stock,  and  charged  the 
Piquods  with  the  theft.  This  accusation  was  indignantly  denied 
by  their  white  neighbors,  but  it  served  as  a  pretext  for  the 
valiant  "Paxton  boys"  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  exhibit 
their  prowess  upon  a  feeble  and  defenseless  people.  Accord- 
ingly about  two  hundred  of  them,  armed  and  equipped,  marched 
down,  brimfuU  of  courage  and  terrible  resolves. 

The  Piquods,  warned  of  their  approach,  hastily  fled  to  LW" 
caster  for  safety,  where  they  found  a  fancied  asylum  in  the  jwl* 
Vain  hope!  Their  merciless  enemies,  who  closely  pursued  them 
and  whose  courage  gained  strength  by  the  flight  of  the  fugitives, 
soon  were  thundering  at  the  door,  which  speedily  yielded  to 
repeated  blows.  A  scene  of  carnage  ensued,  characterized  bj 
brutal  atrocity,  over  which,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  wi& 
drop  the  curtain.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  they  murdered  them  aUj 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

But  the  labor  involved  in  the  heaping  up  of  these  great  pile^ 
even  on  the  hypothesis  of  gradual  accumulation,  is  strongly  BUg' 
gestive  of  greater  numerical  force  than  the  above  traditionsil 
remnant  could  have  mustered.     It  is,  therefore,  probable  thit 
the  stone  piles  we  are  now  considering  were  accumulated  by  a 
more  ancient  and  more  numerous  people,  as  an  outward  exprei- 
sion  of  detestation,  and  prove  to  be  what  the  writer  calls  objur- 
gatory mounds. 

One  of  the  few  mounds  of  this  class  in  the  Miami  valley 
recently  investigated  by  the  writer,  assisted  by  Mr.  Isaac  ~ 
This  mound  is  situated  about  four  miles  southwest  of  Daytan, 
near  the  northeast  comer  of  an  ancient  rectangular  indoaiiia. 
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The  poeition  is  elevated  and  commands  an  extensive  and  en- 
chanting prospect. 

The  lorm  of  interment  was  unique,  and  may  be  partially 
onderstood  by  the  following  description.  It  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  state  in  .the  outset  that  an  excavation  had  been  made 
into  this  mound  many  years  ago,  in  search  of  treasure,  which 
was  carried  about  three  feet  below  the  original  surface. 

After  clearing  out  and  enlarging  this  old  excavation,  wo  were 
presented  with  a  clear  view  of  the  interior  arrangement,  the 
stratified  character  of  which  was  sharply  defined.  The  follow- 
ing are  its  characteristic  features: 

A  layer  of  black  earth,  averaging  one  foot  in  depth  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  rested,  in  part,  upon  flat  lime- 
stones and  partly  upon  the  original  surface.  In  this  stratum  we 
found  the  remains  in  isolated  deposits.  This  black  stratum  was 
covered  by  a  layer  of  flat  stones,  boulders,  pebbles  and  clay  ten 
inches  thick,  which  completed  the  stnicture.  The  most  remarka- 
ble feature  in  this  interment  was  the  broken  and  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  bones.  All  the  long  bones  and  ribs  had  been 
broken  evidently  before  their  interment,  as  the  fractures  are  old 
and  not  the  result  of  decay.  The  skulls  appear  to  have  been 
subject  to  equally  rough  treatment,  as  we  found  the  different 
parts  mingled  together  in  hopeless  confusion.  Hence  this  feature 
cannot  be  explained  by  referring  it  to  squat  burial.  Moreover, 
their  situation  fully  exonerates  former  diggers  from  any  partici- 
pation in  it,  as  the  remains  were  found  over  three  feet  from  the 
old  excavation,  in  the  undisturbed  stratum,  and  the  cover  intact. 
The  isolated  condition  of  these  deposits  would  not  seem  to  jus- 
tify us  in  classing  it  with  the  ossuaries,  while  the  state  of  con- 
fusion in  which  they  are  found  is  suggestive  of  re-interment. 

The  apparently  barbarous  treatment  of  these  remains,  together 
with  the  total  absence  of  any  visible  effort  to  protect  them  from 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  may  be  claimed  as  evi- 
dence of  detestation,  scorn  or  contempt. 

The  labor  involved  in  transporting  this  pile  of  stones  up  a 
steep  declivity,  from  the  base  of  the  hill,  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  yards,  is  not  trivial,  as  some  of  them  must  have  required 
the  joint  efforts  of  two  men.  Moreover,  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  toil  was  incurred  simply  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  burial, 
as  a  igore  eflScient  material  was  at  hand.  These  circumstances 
tend  to  establish  the  significant  character  of  the  mound. 

In  the  above  example  we  recognize  features  somewhat  anala- 
gous  to  clay  mound  developments.  But  the  comparatively  sound 
condition  of  the  remains,  their  occurrence  in  black  mold,  to- 
gether with  the  palpable  negligence  exhibited  in  the  inadequacy 
•of  the  protection,  all  point  to  its  Indian  origin.     The  absence  of 
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ashes  in  this  case  may  be  safely  claimed  as  additional  proof,  as 
a  layer  of  ashes  uniformly  occurs  in  Mound  Builders'  sepulture. 
It  is  conceded,  also,  that  the  exertions  required  in  this  case 
are  incompatible  with  the  Indians'  acknowledged  hostility  to 
labor,  and  can  only  be  reconciled  on  the  hypothesis  of  gradual 
accumulation. 

The  clay  that  was  used  in  filling  the  intervening  spaces  was 
taken  from  the  base  of  the  mound,  which  gives  it  a  deceptive 
height.  Hence,  while  its  apparent  height  is  at  least  four  feet, 
it  is  actually  not  quite  two.  The  entire  surface  of  the  mound, 
about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  extending  southward  over  an 
area  of  many  square  yards,  is  thickly  strewn  with  flat  stones  and 
boulders.  This  might  be  explained  in  part  by  assuming  that 
the  soil  has  been  washed  out,  leaving  the  stones  exposed ;  but  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  I  feel  disposed  to  refer  it  to  an 
obscure  observance.  As  the  ground  over  which  the  stouesare 
spread  was  never  disturbed  by  the  plow,  their  scattered  condi- 
tion may  not  be  attributed  to  that  as  an  agent.  The  only  expla- 
nation that  presents  itself  is  based  upon  the  practice  referred 
to,  that  of  hurling  a'  stone  at  the  grave  of  a  malefactor,  in  the 
observance  of  which  many  stones  fell  short  of  the  mark.  As 
there  is  no  black  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mound,  its  presence 
in  such  abundance  as  a  matrix  for  the  remains  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained, and  the  question  as  to  why  it  was  selected  for  this 
purpose  is  equally  perplexing. 
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After  directing  attention  to  the  well  known  fact  that "  the 
materials  for  a  history  of  measures  have  been  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  derived  from  the  statements  of  ancient  authors,"  Mr.  • 
Petrie  goes  on,  in  the  essay  bearing  the  above  caption,  to  "point 
out  the  means  by  which  the  independent  and  complete  evidence 
of  ancient  monuments  may  be  obtained,  apart  from  any  other 
sources  of  information."  Now,  since  the  purely  ethnologic 
interest  attaching  to  units  of  measure  is  so  considerable  and » 
widely  disseminated,  the  desirability  of  more  trustworthy  infonM^ 
tion  as  to  the  precise  value  of  ancient  standards  of  measuitowot 
than  the  generally  vague  and  unsatisfatory  statements  of  Cilly 
authors  is  obvious.  P\irthermore,  the  prehistoric  units  of  iMi*'  J 
ure  are  forever  lost,  unless  they  can  be  determined  indactitc^  J 

♦  "  Inductive  Metrology ;  or  the  Recovery  of  Ancient  Measures  fkom  tlia  Mi  ■*■  ^ 

By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    London :  Edward  Stanford,  65  Charing  Crow,  UIT." 
ziii.  and  153,  with  folding  tables. 
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from  the  anciently  measured  monuments  yet  remaining  in  exist- 
ence. The  value  of  any  reliable  means  of  recovering  lost 
standards  of  measurement  is  not,  therefore,  likely  to  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  synopsis  of 
the  results  of  measurements  already  made.  The  antiquities  of 
Egypt,  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Persia  and  Syria,  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece,  of  Italy,  Africa  and  Sardinia,  and  of  mediaeval 
Ireland  and  England,  as  well  as  the  rude  stone  and  earth  works 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  North  America,  Polynesia  and  India, 
as  measured  by  the  author  or  described  by  original  observers^ 
have  been  exhaustively  examined  in  the  search  for  ancient  units. 
The  results  are  of  extreme  interest.  Thus  the  sacred  cubit 
seems  to  have  been  anciently  used  not  only  in  Assyria,  Persia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  but  also  in  Greece  and  North  America^  and, 
in  modem  times,  in  Persia  and  China;  and  the  Assyrian  cubit 
is  not  confined  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  but  also  occurs  in 
Italy,  Ireland,  and  Mexico.  The  occurrence  of  early  Oriental 
standards  of  measurement  on  this  continent  adds  another  to  the 
many  curious  links  by  which  a  connection  between  our  ancient 
civilization  and  tliat  of  eastern  countries  can  be  traced.  The 
evidence  on  which  our  western  units  are  based  is  yet,  however, 
barely  adequate.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  a  unique  contribu- 
tion to  ethnologic  science,  and  opens  a  wide  field  for  future 
research.  Not  only  are  the  methods  and  results  original,  but 
the  whole  conception  is  practically  new  to  English-speaking  eth- 
nologists. 

Four  related  modes  of  determining  the  unit  employed  in  any 
series  of  linear  dimensions  are  described.  "All  the  methods 
depend  on  the  plan  of  ascertaining  every  likely  ratio  between 
pairs  of  the  measured  lengths,  and  then  comparing  these  ratios 
to  find  which  of  them  may  be  combined  so  as  to  give  a  simple 
numT)er  to  each  length,  that  shall  represent  the  probable  number 
of  the  original  units  by  which  that  length  is  formed,  i.  e.y  the 
multiples  of  the  unit  used  by  the  original  designer."  1.  All 
likely  ratios  between  each  of  a  series  of  measured  lengths  and 
that  immediately  following  it,  may  be  observed,  when  a  com- 
parison of  these  ratios  may  indicate  a  simple  relative  value  for 
Bach  length,  and  hence  the  original  unit  and  the  multiples 
employed  in  each  case.  2.  All  evidently  related  numbers 
may  be  grouped  together,  and  the  simplest  ratios  be- 
t;ween  the  numbers  of  each  group  sought;  after  which 
the  various  groups  may  be  compared.  3.  The  ratio  of 
any  measure  (preferably  a  small  one)  to  each  of  the  others 
may   be  determined   when,   if    its    exponent    is    usually   the 
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same,  it  is  probable  that  such  measure  represents  the  number 
(or  a  simple  fraction  or   multiple  of  the   number)  of  unto 
expressed  by  the  exponent.     4.  The  successive  differences  be- 
tween any  considerable  series  of  measured  lengths  maybetakeiv, 
and  either  a  common  divisor  of  these  differences,  or  that  diffex*- 
ence  which  most  frequently  recurs,  may  be  taken  as  the  unit  oi 
its  multiple.     In  practice,  either  of  these  methods,  or  any  mod  ^ 
fication  of  either,  such  as  may  seem  most  suitable  to  the  case  i 
hand,  may  be  adopted. 

If  in  any  case  numbers  are  found  which  do  not  seem  readil; 
reducible  to  the  common  standard,  they  may  be  either  exclud 
or  examined  for  fractions  of  the  unit;  or, if  there  are  many  suct^ 
numbers,  for  a  different  unit.  This  is  especially  likely  to  b^ 
necessary  where  works  of  different  degrees  of  antiquity  ar^ 
associated,  as  in  many  European  and  Asiatic  countries.  In  eveiy 
case,  too,  the  numbers  assumed  as  multiples  should,  if  possible, 
be  such  as  a  builder  or  artisan  would  be  likely  to  use,  i.  e.,  even 
or  composite,  in  all  but  the  lower  numbers.  Whenever  possible, 
a  considerable  number  of  observations  should  be  employed  in 
deducing  the  unit;  and  long  lengths  should  be  viewed  with  dis- 
trust, not  only  on  account  of  liability  to  error,  both  in  the 
original  work  and  re-measurement,  but  also  because  of  their  in- 
conveniently large  number  of  possible  ratios.  The  results  of 
each  series  of  measurements  for  the  same  or  adjacent  regions 
should  be  compared,  to  determine  the  mean  value  of  the  unit; 
for  early  measurements,  as  a  rule,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
strictly  accurate.  The  possibility  that  any  unit  may  haye 
multiples  or  sub-multiples  also  used  as  units  should  be  borne  m 
mind  in  making  such  comparative  examination.  All  possible 
sources  of  error  should  be  carefully  weighed.  Inaccuracies  of 
re-measurement  can  be  practically  eliminated  (except  in  rough 
stone  or  earth  works)  by  care  and  attention ;  but  in  the  case  of 
dimensions  recorded  by  explorers,  there  are  not  only  the  origin*! 
errors  of  measurement,  but  the  frequently  much  greater  erroi* 
of  re-measurement  to  be  considered ;  indeed,  only  the  measure- 
ments of  a  very  few  archaeologists  are  to  be  relied  on  8^*^^ 
where  any  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  is  required.  N^ 
should  the  statements  of  ancient  authors  be  allowed  to  exerci** 
the  least  influence  on  the  mind  in  the  first  search  for  miitB. 

The  application  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  in  the  dett^ 
mination  of  unknown  units  is  considered  at  length,  and  w* 
requisite  formulae,  etc.,  are  given.     In  a  presentation  oogj*! 
more  accurate  formula  than  those  printed  in  the  text  is 
by  the  author  in  the  form  of  a  note  to  p.  27 : 

Mean  of  differencee. ^  .846=probable  error. 

1/  (Number  ox  observations— 1) 
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It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  the  condition  imposed, 
»t  the  multiples  assumed  in  the  search  for  a  unit  shall  be 
Lkelj  numbers,"  is  umiecessary,  and  may  be  misleading, 
less  it  is  known  that  particular  numbers  were  preferred 
the   original  designers;    for,   since  favorite  numbers    are 

frequently  pitched  upon  without  regard  either  to  conven- 
ice  or  utility,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  a  priori,  what  would  be 
ely  to  be  a  "  likely  number  "  among  an  unknown  people.  Too 
fcle  attention  seems  to  be  given,  too,  to  the  likelihood  of  fortu- 
ne i^proximate  ratios,  especially  among  small  numbers  of 
oaensions.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  not  more  than  one 
ten  of  the  600  units  determined  by  Mr.  Petrie  is  fallacious, 
tt  an  amateur,  not  accustomed  to  mathematical  work,  might 
)t  be  so  fortunate;  and  apparently  good  grounds  might  be 
forded  for  the  common  (though  utterly  baseless  and  illogical) 
isertion  that  "figures  can  be  made  to  prove  anything."  The 
lightest  error  becomes  important  when  suflSciently  multiplied ; 
nd  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  apply  infallible  mathematical  rea- 
oning  to  fallible  data  and  then  look  for  trustworthy  results. 
^ery  dimension  should  be  compared  with  the  product  of  th^ 
ttsumed  unit  by  the  assumed  multiple,  and  unless  all,  or  at  least 
I  considerable  number  of  the  presumptively  measured  dimen- 
nons  agree  within  a  moderate  fraction  of  the  supposed  unit,  the 
nesult  should  be  viewed  with  distrust.  Moreover,  analogy  with 
modem  works  would  indicate  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  all 
dimensions  can  be  relied  on  for  the  accurate  determination  of 
metrical  standards.  But  very  few  modern  implements  are  made 
to  any  standard  linear  dimension.  Even  in  rectangular  build- 
mgs  and  other  large  works  of  art  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  or 
parts  are  often  made  fractional  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  or  for 
Jome  other  reason ;  and  the  fraction  may  be  no  larger  than  the 
probable  error  of  measurement  a  few  times  multiplied.  In 
oaodern  buildings  only  the  longer  standards  could  be  determined 
Epom  the  dimensions  used  in  rough  work.  Good  judgment  must 
)bviou8ly  form  a  preeminently  essential  factor  in  inductive 
metrology. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  direct  attentibn 
to  the  urgent  necessity  for  more  numerous  and  accurate  meas- 
m^ments  of  the  works  of  our  American  prehistoric  races.  So 
few  measurements  have  been  made  that  it  is  a  prevalent  belief, 
Bven  among  our  leading  archaeologists,  that  no  unit  of  linear 
naeasnrewas  used  by  the  Mound  Builders;  an  error  which  a  few 
more  such  surveys  as  that  of  Squier  and  Davis  ought  to  eradicate. 
Mr.  Petrie  made  use  only  of  the  measurements  of  these  authors, 
M  he  found  no  others  which  had  been  made  with  sufficient 
iceoracy  for  metrological  use.      Nor  are  other  countries  much 
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In  the  accompanying  table,  the  first  and  second  coliiir:^^^^ 
showing  each  of  the  dimensions  occurring  twice  or  oftener,  ^BX^^ 
the  number  of  occurrences,  are  taken  from  the  paper  ci*:^^^' 
Equivalent  lengths  in  feet  are  shown  in  colunm  3.     Ilo"««-^g^ 
estimates  were  then  made  as  follows:  It  was  observed  that        ^^ 
feet  lacks  very  little  of  one-half  of  75  feet,  one-fourth  of       ~^^^ 
feet,  and  one-eighth  of  300  feet;  and  it  was  accordingly  assur     ^^^ 
that  each  of  these  measures  was  the  double  of  the  preced^Mi^g 

one,  and  that  while  the  first  measurement  was  a  little  too  sk ^ort, 

the  rest  were  a  little  too  long.*     The  first  dimension  was 
cordingly  taken   to   be   37  feet.     It   was   then   observed 
37  X  li=55i,  37  X  3=111,  37  x  6=222,  and  37  x  7=259.  Th. 
with  the  binary  multiples,  were  then  placed  in  the  first  coli 
of  estimates,  bracketing  together  54  and  57,  and  108,  111 
114,  to  secure  a  still  better  correspondence.     It  was  then  foi 
that  multiples  of  11   approach  very  closely  to  several  of 
dimensions.    These  were  accordingly  placed  in  the  next  coluj 
42  and  45  being  bracketed  together,  as  before.     Several 
proximate  multiples  of  25  were  then  observed,  and  these  m 
entered  in  column  0 ;  and  multiples  of  29^  were  placed  in 
next  column.     The  few  remaining  numbers  were  placed  in 
eight  column,  105  being  reduced  to  correspond  with  the  reh 
numbers. 

The  various  estimates  were  then  considered,  and  those  wl* 'ch 

were  deemed  most  probable  for  each  dimension  (in  view  of        ^e 
other  estimates,  as  well  as  of  the  inaccuracies  in  measuremc^^^^j 
which  seemed    most   likely  to  have  crept  in),  were   grou]g-^<^<J 
together  in  column  9.     The  successive  differences  were  tfc-^^" 
placed  in  the  next  column. 

Inspection  of  these  numbers  indicated  that  two  divisors,  via^  — >  < 
and  8,  or  their  halves,  are  roughly  common  to  most  of  the  c3if- 
ferences — though  the  last  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  with   -^^^ 
first  dimension,  nor  so  well  as  the  former  with  the  others,     Hr"ie 
first  divisor  was  accordingly  adopted,  and  the  most  pToheLt)le 
multiples  for  each  dimension  determined.     Several  trials  tl3«fl 
indicated  that  the  actual  value  of  the  unit  was  probably  abo"^ 
37.      The  products  of  this  unit  by  the  supposed  multiples  are 
given  in  column  12. 

^These  measurementR  were  originally  made,  partly  in  feet,  and  rather  more  frequently^ 
links.  It  was  then  found  to  be  impracticable  to  xnake  measnrements  which  wonld  be  aocoTMe 
within  a  much  less  distance  than  a  yard,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  determining  eitD«r 
exact  centers  or  peripheries  of  mounds ;  and  as  the  earlier  measnrements  happened  to  be  re- 
ducible to  yards  with  little  if  anr  remainder,  they  were  so  rednoed,  and  later  dimenfioDi 
determined  in  yards.    The  principal  reason  for  making  the  above  estimates  was  to  elinu- 
nate,  so  far  as  possible,  any  inaccuracy  resulting  from  the  employment  of  too  Uti80  a  ^* 
of  measurement ;  and  hence  the  apparent  disregard  of  measurements,  which,  as  wifl  ^PP^ 
presently,  are  doubtless  pretty  nearly  correct.    For  the  same  reason,  too,  multiples  (n  S 
were  avoided  in  seeking  approximate  ratios. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  unit  more  accurately,  the  value  of 
the  assumed  unit  for  each  medsured  dimension  was  then  deter- 
mined.* The  weight  of  each  was  made  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  number  of  observations  divided  by  the  length ;  and  the 
true  mean  value  of  the  unit,  the  mean  difference,  and  the 
probable  error,  were  then  determined  by  the  method  employed 
in  one  case  in  "Inductive  Metrology,"  p.  29.  Though  this 
method  gives  a  somewhat  excessive  probable  error,  that  deter- 
mined for  the  above  seems  suflScicntly  low  to  indicate  a  pretty 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  unit  adopted. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  in  view  of  the  irregularity  in  the  above 
method  of  obtaining  the  unit,  as  well  as  of  the  rather  high  and 
irregular  values  of  the  assumed  multipliers,  that  not  only  a  low 
probable  error,  but  as  accurate  coincidence  in  every  case  as  the 
unavoidable  imperfection  of  the  measureTnents  will  warranty 
will  be  suflScient  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  unit  as  ob- 
tained. The  values  of  the  several  dimensions,  as  computed  with 
the  unit  of  3.709,  and  the  differences  from  the  measured  lengths, 
are  accordingly  shown  in  columns  19  and  20.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  coincidence  is  not  such  as  to  inspire  the  least 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  result. 

The  divisor  least  clearly  suggested  by  the  successive  differ- 
ences was  then  taken  up.  A  few  preliminary  trials  showed  that 
4^  gave  multiples  approximately  corresponding  with  nearly  half 
of  the  measured  dimensions ;  but  to  bring  it  into  anything  like 
harmony  with  the  first  dimension,  it  was  necessary  to  again 
divide  it.  The  most  probable  multiples  were  then  sought,  and 
the  products  determined.  These  were  found  to  correspond 
pretty  well  with  the  measurements.  The  true  unit  was  deter- 
mined as  before,  and  found  to  have  a  very  low  probable  error — 
only  .0032  feet.  The  correspondence  between  the  computed 
and  measured  dimensions  was  then  examined,  and  found  to  be 
quite  close,  especially  in  the  dimensions  of  greatest  weight.  In 
one  case  the  discrepancy  is  nearly  one-half,  and  in  two  others 
over  one-third  of  the  unit;  but  each  of  these  measured  dimen- 
sions was  rejected  on  first  comparing  the  numbers.  In  only  four 
dimensions  not  rejected,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  does  the  dis- 
crepancy amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  unit.  The  correspondence 
is  even  closer  than  was  anticipated,  when  the  imperfection  of  the 
measurements  was  taken  into  consideration. 

On  glancing  over  column  23  it  will  be  observed  that  the  value 
2.143  occurs  twelve  times,  often  in  connection  with  heavily 
weighted  measurements — indeed  the  mean  weight  of  all  the 

*  The  mean  lengths  for  the  numbers  bracketed  U^ether  were  determined  bv  dividing 
the  differences  proportionally  to  the  number  of  observationB  divided  by  the  lengths. 
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measurements  in  which  this  value  occurs  is  greater  than  the 
average  in  the  ratio  of  2.58  to  2.26.  These  coincidences 
awaken  the  suspicion  that  this  is  the  correct  value  of  the  unit, 
and  that  only  those  measurements  which  indicate  a  different 
value  are  erroneous.  The  value  in  inches  of  the  unit  would, 
therefore,  be  25.716.  As  determined  above  it  is  25.68:f  .0384. 
It  will  also  be  observed  that  eleven  of  the  multiples  are  divisible 
by  7,  which  may  accordingly  be  a  super-unit. 

Fablsy,  Iowa,  Deo.  13th,  1880. 


THE  TRIBAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RACES  A 
CLUE  TO  THE   CONDITION  OF  SOCIETY 
IN   PREHISTORIC   AGES. 

BY  STEPHEN  D.  PEET. 

The  people  on  the  American  continent  have  great  opportu- 
nities for  the  study  of  prehistoric  subjects. 

Not  only  are  the  relics  and  tokens  of  the  prehistoric  age  pre- 
sented before  us  in  unusual  number,  but  the  very  clue  and  key 
to  an  explanation  of  these  relics  is  given  to  us  by  living  races. 
The  period  which,  on  other  continents,  is  consigned  to  remote 
and  obscure  antiquity  is  one  which  here  immediately  preceded 
the  beginning  of  ci\'ilization. 

We  find  at  our  very  dooi*8  the  relics  which  many  travel  to 
the  remote  regions  of  the  East  to  secure.  We  have  before  us  facts 
for  which  students  have  searched  the  buried  lore  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  are  made  familiar  with  the  tales  for  which  manyba^^ 
searched  through  the  mythology  and  the  archaeology  of  the  most 
remote  and  ancient  races.  That  state  of  society  which  scholars  tax 
their  utmost  efforts  to  discover  in  other  lands,  as  the  one  which  was 
antecedent  to  history,  and  from  which  sprang  the  civilization  of  the 
old  world,  is  found  here  by  us  among  existing  aboriginal  races,ana 
the  germ  of  all  social  growth  is  thus  presented  before  our  veryeyeS' 

The  discovery  of  the  American  continent  brought  this  advan- 
tage to  science,  that  the  primitive  condition  of  man  was  byi^ 
brought  to  view,  and  that  the  opportunity  of  studying  it  in  living 
races  is  thus  given. 

By  this-  means  are  we  enabled  to  analyze  the  elements  of  w 
primitive  stages,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  able  to  tiuPff^  ^ 
back,  even  upon  the  prehistoric  times,  the  light  of  the  disod^  J 
which  we  thus  make.  J 

Now,  among  the  elements  which  are  here  presented,  pw^ 
none  are  more  striking  than  the  tribal  organization  wbil* 
among  the  American  races.     This  organism  has  not  1 
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appreciated,  and  has  rarely  been  employed  as  a  key,  either 
to  primitive  society  or  to  the  prehistoric  condition  of  mankind ; 
but  we  propose  in  this  paper  thus  to  use  it. 

In  this  country  we  have,  to  be  sure,  a  state  of  things  quite 
different  from  that  found  in  older  historic  lands,  since  the  high 
civilization  of  the  Eastern  continent  has  been  suddenly  thrust 
upon  the  uncivilized  state  which  existed  here,  and  leaves  us 
without  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  our  own  history  how  a 
nation  grows  out  of  a  tribe;  yet,  after  all,  the  tribe  in  its  primi- 
tive form  is  presented  before  us,  and  so  we  learn,  even  by  the 
contrast,  what  a  nation  springs  from. 

This  nation  was  never  born,  and  never  grew,  but  has  been 
thrown  together  by  the  migrations  from  other  nations;  but  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  primeval  factors  is  presented  in  an 
unusual  degree.  The  ripened  fruit  of  American  civilization 
differs  materially  from  the  wild  blossoms  of  savagery,  which  are 
at  our  doors;  but  the  organism  of  society  may  be  perhaps  better 
understood  from  examining  the  blossom  than  from  the  study  of 
the  fruit. 

The  wild  blossom  will  soon  disappear,  and  unless  we  analyze 
it  soon  we  may  fail  to  learn  the  law  of  its  growth. 

The  point  we  make  then,  is,  that  the  tribal  condition,  as 
found  among  the  American  races,  furnishes  a  view  of  that  state 
of  society  which  preceded  all  history  in  all  lands,  and  the  picture 
of  the  early  stages  of  society  in  all  ages,  both  historic  and  pre- 
historic. 

Wlierever  nations  have  had  a  natural  growth,  there  we  find 
the  germ  development  to  have  been  in  this  very  tfibal  existence, 
and  wherever  civilization  has  dawned  upon  an  advancing  people, 
there  the  tribal  condition  has  always  preceded  the  civilized. 

I.  Of  the  tribal  state  in  general  we  shall  first  observe  that  it  is  a 
state  with  which  we  are  really  familiar  without  being  aware  of 
it,  and  one  which  is  common  among  all  the  races  of  earth. 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  histories  of  Tacitus  or  of  CsBsar 
does  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  opening  page 
of  history  on  the  European  continent  discloses  to  our  view 
various  races  and  tribes,  which,  though  advanced  in  many 
respects  beyond  the  condition  in  which  the  North  American 
Indians  were  found,  yet,  as  to  tlieir  tribal  organization  and 
their  wandering  life,  present  many  points  of  resemblance.  Apt 
illustrations  of  the  mode  of  warfare,  and  of  tlie  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  customs  of  society,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  these  writers,  are  found  among  the  various  tribes  on 
this  continent,  and  it  would  form  an  interesting  study  to  insti- 
tute a  comparison  between  them. 
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The  sacred  scriptures  have  also  depicted  the  early  historj^  of 
the  Israelites  and  of  the  Canaanites,  and  rendered  ns  familiar 
with  them  in  their  early  tribal  state,  and  doubtless  the  Bible 
thus  conveys  to  our  minds  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  tribal 
condition  of  society  than  perhaps  any  other  book. 

The  various  nations  which  dwelt  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  and 
the  invading  hosts  of  the  East,  which  came  upon  them  suddenly 
and  took  them  captive,  five  kings  with  four,  were  doubtless  little 
more  than  local  tribes  with  petty  chiefs  at  their  head,  and  Abra- 
ham himself,  with  his  three  Inmdred  hired  servants,  was  also  little 
more  than  a  wealthy  Hebrew  sheik,  with  his  body  of  retainers 
or  followers,  acting  as  a  substitute  for  a  tribe,  which  was  gen- 
erally connected  by  tribal  and  natural  descent  to  its  chief  or 
leader. 

The  Canaanites  who  contended  with  Isaac's  servants  for  the^ 
well,  were  also  in  the  tribal  state.  Although  they  were  the 
owners  of  cattle,  and  so  had  reached  the  nomadic  state,  as 
were  the  Midianites  and  Ishmaelites  who  took  Joseph  into  cap- 
tivity, yet  they  and  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  were  merely 
wandering  tribes,  and  Abimelech,  and  possibly  also,  Melchisedek, 
the  mysterious  king  and  priest  of  Salem,  were  only  the  chiefe 
of  clans  or  tribes  which  dwelt  in  the  land. 

So,  too,  that  great  Hellenic  nation,  which  Homer  has  so 
powerfully  described,  and  over  which  he  has  thrown  the  halo  of 
his  poetry,  when  we  come  to  analyze  and  study  it,  proves  to  be 
only  a  combination  of  Achaian,  and  other  tribes,  which  had  been 
brought  together  under  the  control  of  their  chiefs. 

The  description  of  the  residence  of  Priam  in  the  walled  citr, 
and  of  the  palaces,  and  of  the  treasures  and  magnificence  of  the 
Trojans,  may  convey  the  idea  that  they  had  passed  beyond  the 
tribal  state,  and  that  that  condition  of  society  had  been  reached 
which  would  be  designated  by  the  term  civitas,  city,  rather  than 
jphuki,  or  tribe;  yet,  doubtless,  they  had  not  emerged  fro"'^ 
that  condition  where  the  tribal  organization  predominated,  and 
the  term  king  was  with  them  a  nafne  of  no  significance. 

Certainly,  when  we  compare  the  government  which  existed 
among  the  army  of  the  Greeks  and  the  arbitrary  control  the  chJcB* 
and  leaders  had  over  the  men,  and  the  freaks  of  passions  and  ^ 
sonal  feelings  of  revenge  which  ruled  the  movements  of  tifr 
chiefs,  and,  in  fact,  were  the  source  and  mainspring  of  ^ 
Trojan  war,  we  must  place  the  stage  of  society  described  ^ 
Homer  as  in  a  tribal  condition  but  little  removed  from  a  ^lO0i 
of  barbarism.  J 

The  arbitrary  power  of  the  military  chiefs  in  the  BuiliiP'™ 
wars  is  more  like  that  which  existed  among  the  MontOF 
of  Mexico  and  the  Incas  of  Peru,  than  like  the  chiafil  * 
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ruder  and  savage  tribes  of  our  frontiers,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  both  the  Homeric  and  the  Aztec  chiefs  were  only  the  out- 
growth of  that  tribal  condition  of  society  which  existed  before 
their  time. 

The  beginnings  of  civilization  present  the  phenomenon  of  a 
^reat  centralized  power  in  the  hands  of  one  grand  despot,  while 
the  people  are  held  in  almost  abject  servitude. 

The  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  palaces  of  Nineveh,  the  grand 
teocalli  of  Mexico,  and  the  wealth  of  the  lucas,  were  all  the 
results  of  this  same  despotic  sway,  which  so  generally  prevails 
in  certain  stages  of  society.  Even  the  reign  of  the  despots  in 
Athens,  and  of  the  kings  at  Rome,  exhibits  the  same  view.  The 
power  was  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  the  leaders  and  rulers, 
while  the  most  of  the  people  are  still  in  the  rudest  condition. 

Thus,  the  opening  page  of  historj'  presents  the  same  pheno- 
menon everj'where,  and  we  are  thrown  back  to  the  prehistoric 
4ige  for  the  explanation,  and  this  explanation  we  may  find  in 
the  tribal  organism. 

How  this  power  of  the  chiefs  and  kings  in  the  early  days  of 
history  grew  out  of  the  tribal  state  is  not  so  easily  answered ; 
but,  as  a  fact,  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged. 

We  know  that  in  Mexico  the  office  of  king  was  hereditary 
<5onfined  to  one  family,  although  there  was  the  election  from 
the  family  of  the  one  best  suited  for  the  office  of  king.  So,  too, 
we  may  learn  that  the  office  of  king  and  chief  was  hereditary 
among  the  Greeks.  Agamemnon,  "  king  of  men,"  was  not  only 
king  by  virtue  of  his  noble  and  manly  qualities,  but  he  was  also 
king  by  right  of  birth  and  descent ;  and  the  warrior,  Achilles, 
held  his  position  as  head  and  chief  of  the  Achaians  as  much 
by  his  family  descent  as  by  his  military  prowess  and  his  personal 
traits. 

The  despotic  sway  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  Assyria  may 
have  been  partially  derived  from  the  combination  with  their 
office  of  king,  of  the  religious  power  of  a  priest  or  prophet,  and 
«o  the  most  arbitrary  control  both  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
their  subjects  was  placed  in  their  hands;  yet,  doubtless,  much 
of  this  religious  despotism  originated  in  the  prehistoric  times 
from  the  tribal  organism. 

We  find  at  least  that  in  Mexico  and  Peru  the  religious  element 
was  the  main  source  of  the  power  of  the  Montezumas  and  of  the 
Incas,  and  that  this  feeling  amounted  almost  to  the  worship  of 
the  king.  The  same  sacredness  was  gathered  around  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  the  same  strange  superstition  in  regard  to  his 
person  prevailed  in  Mexico  that  we  iind  in  Egypt. 

The  statues  of  the  Egyptian  emperors  are  always  colossal, 
four  times  as  large  as  those  of  ordinary  men,  and  the  air  of 
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divinity  surrounds  them ;  but  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru  the  worship 
was  manifested  in  the  remoteness  of  the  ruler  from  the  people, 
and  in  the  regard  in  which  his  very  person  was  held.  • 

Now,  that  this  reverence  for  the  king  arose  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  ancestral  or  the  hereditary  power  of  the  chiefs 
is  nowhere  stated  by  history ;  yet,  it  seems  probable  that  both 
of  these  elements  conspired  to  give  the  early  despots  their 
power. 

Ancestral  power  is  one  of  the  phenomena  which  appear  in 
the  early  stages  of  society,  and  Hero  worship  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  in  the  Greek  mind  at  this  stage  of  its 
history,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  of  those  were  owing 
to  the  peculiar  relationship  which  the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  the 
heads  of  families  always  had. 

We  know  that  among  the  Aryan  races  the  family  headship  or 
paternal  relationship  was  environed  with  a  great  amount  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  that  the  penates  and  lares  among  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  were  not  only  the  guardian  divinities  of 
the  household,  but  were  also  emblems  of  the  ancestral  power 
which  existed.  The  tribal  descent  was,  with  these  races,  always 
in  the  paternal  line,  and  hence  arose  the  feeling  toward  the 
father  of  the  household,  and  hence,  too  the  obedience  to  the  king, 
who  was  only  a  father  of  the  larger  household,  embraced  in  the 
nation  and  the  tribe. 

That  there  existed  among  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of 
America  the  same  inherited  power  of  the  chief  or  king  we  do 
not  maintain,  for  here  the  descent  was  invariably  in  the  mater- 
nal line,  and  the  tribal  name  and  sign  always  was  inherited 
from  the  mother  rather  than  the  father;  yet,  Uiat  in  someway 
there  did  arise  here  also  a  certain  reverence  for  the  ancestral, 
and  for  the  inherited  power,  we  think,  is  proven  by  the  facts. 

We  acknowledge  that  among  the  savage  tribes  thei'e  was  no 
such  despotic  sway,  and  no  such  inherited  office,  for  the  warriors 
were  generally  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  and  the  office  of  sach- 
ems or  tribal  elders  was  generally  connected  with  the  council  house 
and  not  with  active  warfare.  Yet  we  can  imagine  a  stage  of 
society  to  have  arisen  in  prehistoric  times,  when  the  ofSce  of 
sachem  or  tribal  elders  might  be  so  combined  with  that  of 
of  military  leader  and  ruler  that  the  power  would  be  unlimited, 
and  that  thus  the  Incas  and  and  the  Montezumas  arose  inHo 
power  from  their  inherited  tribal  headship. 

The  evidence  presented  by  the  mounds  of  this  coantry  ii6 
that  in  certain  districts  at  least,  a  state  of  inherited  deepolini  ^ 
prevailed,  which  was  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  monarchs  aiiA^;; 
hereditary  rulers  in  other  countries. 
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• 

0  other  supposition  can  we  account  for  the  immense 
38  and  complicated  works,  and  in  no  other  way  can  we 
the  purpose  of  the  mysterious  forms  and  shapes  which 
n  these  works.  In  fact,  we  find  an  approximation  to  the 
lespotism  even  among  savage  tribes  known  to  history,  and 
)osition  is  that  when  we  have  a  more  complete  knowledge 
prehistoric  races,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  tribal 
i  the  inherited  power  through  all  their  stages,  and  thus 

to  understand  many  of  the  works  which  are  now  so 
►us  to  our  minds. 

that  there  was  a  tribal  condition  of  society  before  the 

of  history,  in  Greece  and  India,  and  even  in  Assyria, 

will  be  apparent.  We  know  that  in  Greece  the 
tion   of   society   was  according   to   tribal   lines.     The 

Homer,  says  Gladstone,  unquestionably  contain  a  mass 
nation  respecting  man  in  a  primitive  or  very  early  stage 
y,  which  has  not  even  yet  been  thoroughly  digested,  and 

is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.     Juventus  Mundi,  p.  1. 

Greeks  had  no  sacred  books,  properly  so  called,  and  it 
ble  that  the  poems  of  Homer  filled  in  some  particular 

the  place  of  sacred  books  for  that  people.*'  Juventus 
jh.  1,  p.  12. 

fh  a  few  of  the  books  of  scripture,  and  possibly  a  por- 
lie  Vedas,  may  lay  claim  to  a  higher  antiquity,  the  books 
Br,  as  a  whole,  are  the  oldest  in  the  world.  But  if 
teaches  anything  more  clearly  than  another,  it  teaches 
g,  that  the  Hellenic  race  was  not  yet  come  out  of  the 
ndition,  and  that  tribes  among  both  Greeks  and  Trojans 
Id  together  only  by  a  common  descent  and  by  an  in- 
anguage,  and  by  the  religion  which  they  had  received 
lir  ancestors. 

ime  fact  is  apparent  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  East, 
lustration  is  indeed  a  general  one,  and  the  resemblance 
outline ;  yet,  that  there  is  a  fact  here  we  think  will  be 
3dged  by  all,  and  we  infer  that  the  tribal  condition  was 

1  among  all  the  prehistoric  races. 

►me  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  the  tribal  state  is  the 
h  lies  back  of  all  history,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
lave  the  picture  of  the  prehistoric  ages  in  the  different 
d  nations  which  once  existed  and  still  exist  on  this  con- 

e  maintain  that  the  tribal  state,  which,  with  all  its 
ad  shades,  has  existed,  and  still  exists  in  America,  fur- 
)  us  the  clue  also  to  the  different  "ages"  of  the  prehis- 
es. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  relics  and  tokens  of  the  prehifltoric 
ages  have  brought  to  light  a  true  classification  of  the  different 
stages  of  society,  but  the  real  picture  of  these  stages,  we  main- 
tain, is  found  in  the  tribal  condition  rather  than  in  relics. 

We  have  thus  far  drawn  the  comparison  between  the  tribal 
organizations  in  America  and  those  which  are  supposed  to  hare 
existed  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
these  preceded  history;  but  the  question  arises  whether  there  was 
any  such  difference  in  the  stages  of  the  tribal  condition  that  they 
could  be  said  to  form  a  basis  of  this  classification. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  uncivilized  society  is  subject 
to  as  much  gradation  as  is  civilized,  and  that  the  variations  be- 
tween the  races  and  tribes  before  history  have  been  as  great  as 
that  since.  This  has  proved  true,  especially  of  the  American 
tribes. 

A  distinguished  American  author,  Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan,  has 
divided  primitive  society  into  several  grades,  designated  by  the 
terms,  lower,  middle  and  upper  stage  of  savagery,  and  lower, 
middle  and  upper  stage  of  bSrbarism,  and  has  clearly  described 
the  characteristics  of  each  of  these  stages.  Any  one  who  has 
read  his  work,  entitled,  "Ancient  Society,"  will  be  convinced 
that  for  purposes  of  defining  and  classifying,  that  the  uiiciviliz^ 
state  is  even  more  distinctly  graded  than  the  civilized.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  on  the  American  continent 
there  are  different  degrees  of  civilization  among  the  tribes  which 
now  exist,  and  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  there  were  living  races 
which  more  fully  illustrate  this  point.  The  native  races  have 
been  described  by  the  historians,  and  taking  these  accounts  with 
the  monuments  and  tokens  which  still  remain,  we  shall  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  discern  the  various  stages  through  which  even  the 
prehistoric  races  of  America  may  have  passed. 

The  comparison  has  been  drawn  between  the  Homeric  rec- 
ord of  the  armies  of  Greece  and  Troy  and  the  historical  account 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  the  query  is,  whether  the  traditional^ 
history  of  Greece  and  the  probable  history  of  the  Aztecs  disclose 
enough  of  the  tribal  state  for  us  to  draw  the  comparison. 

That  magnificence  of  ancient  art,  and  that  progress  and  cul- 
ture which  Homer  has  described  certainly  resembles  much  nKW* 
the  barbaric  splendor  of  the  Peruvian  monarch  and  the  wond€^ 
f  ul  magnificence  of  the  Mexican  empire  than  it  does  any  c6i^ 
state.    When  we  read  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  we  think  » 
the  wrought  gold  ornaments  brought  to  the  Spaniards  txff  tta 
redemption  of  the  captive  Inca,  and  when  we  read  of  PriiBiW 
his  palace,  we  think  of  Montezuma  in  his  city,  and  we  find  iW(|j 
more  resemblance  in  the  luxury,  and  power,  and  semi-dEfi^ 
art  and  culture  of  these  nations  than  we  possibly  can  And 
where. 
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The  condition  of  society  described  by  the  historians  of  Fer- 
linan  de  Soto  had  scarcely  anything  in  common  with  that  de- 
eribed  either  by  the  historian  Prescott  as  existing  in  Mexico 
ind  Peru,  or  even  with  that  described  by  Homer  as  the  prehis- 
oric  condition  of  Greece. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  traversed  vast  fields  of  corn  which  were 
cultivated  by  a  peaceful,  agricultural  people,  and  frequently 
came  to  fortified  villages  or  stockades,  where  dwelt  the  cacique 
sind  his  warriors;  but  this  was  a  stage  of  society  in  the  lower 
stages  of  barbarism,  and  totally  unlike  the  grand  surroundings 
^f  the  neighboring  Mexican  kingdom  and  the  military  equip- 
ment and  naval  life  of  the  Grecian  armies. 

So,  too,  the  Iroquois  and  Huron  tribes,  which  the  early  Jesuit 
missionaries  have  described,  and  the  other  races  which  inhabited 
the  northern  and  eastern  poii:ions  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
iaid  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  either  Greek  or  Mexican. 
Archseologically  considered,  even,  they  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  entirely  different  "ages." 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery,  it  would  seem  that  all  the  gra- 
dations of  uncivilized  society  were  in  existence,  and  that  even 
the  point  of  civilization  had  been  reached. 

And  even  now  the  relics  and  remains  present  the  same  pheno- 
menon. Commencing  at  the  eastern  coast  and  traveling  west, 
we  find  those  longitudinal  belts  of  preliistoric  monuments  and 
works,  which  show  that  all  stages  of  culture  did  exist  here,  and 
that  these  stages  were  definitely  marked  by  geographical  lines. 

First  are  the  prehistoric  relics  of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  next,  the 
strange  monuments  of  the  Mound  Builders;  then,  the  stone  for- 
tifications and  defenses  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers ;  after  these,  the 
complicated  structures  of  the  Pueblos;  still,  again,  the  ruins 
of  the  cities  of  Cibola,  where  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
Aztecs;  finally,  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Mexico,  and  of  Central 
America  and  Yucatan.  So,  again,  as  we  pass  from  the  north- 
west coast  southward,  we  may  find  even  in  the  living  races  the 
same  gradation  from  the  lowest  savage  to  the  highly  civilized 
race. 

The  same  shading  which  we  find  in  othdr  countries  in  historic 
times,  we  find  existed  here  during  prehistoric  times,  ^nd  the 
same  differences  which  we  see  existing  in  more  advanced  races 
existed  here  during  the  tribal  state.  What  is  more,  there  seems 
to  be  a  striking  analogy  between  the  two  continents. 

Take  the  two  maps  of  Europe  and  America  at  the  open- 
ing of  history  and  compare  them.  Do  we  not  find  similar 
grades  covering  tlie  different  portions  of  each  continent?  From 
the  southern  coast  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  line  of  tlie  great 
lakes  northward,  and  from  the  southwestern  region  of  Mexico 
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to  the  northeastern  corner  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  there  are  all 
shades  and  grades  among  the  tribes  of  America,  just  as  there 
were  among  the  races  which  dwelt  between  the  ancient  cities  of 
Greece  and  the  dislant  coasts  of  the  British  isles,  and  between 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  North  Sea. 

The  one  class  had  reached  the  latest  stage  of  the  bronze  age, 
and  had  almost  reached  the  culture  and  power  of  the  iron  age, 
and  the  other  were  in  the  lower  stage  of  the  stone  age,  and 
might  be  classed  almost  with  the  rudest  people  of  prehistoric 
times. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  throughout  all  these  grades  we 
find  the  tribal  organization  everywhere,  and  nowhere  do  we  dis- 
cover that  civilization  or  culture  had  driven  it  away. 

The  tribal  state  of  the  savage  races  may  be  regarded  as  one 
extreme,  and  the  national  life  of  the  semi-civilized  races  of 
America  as  the  other;  but  there  is  in  the  American  races  all  the 
range  of  progress  that  we  find  between  the  Britons  and  theKomans 
in  England,  including  the  Celt  and  Saxon  dominion,  and  all  that 
advance  in  culture  which  marked  the  early  and  later  stone  age,  and 
the  bronze  age  in  Europe,  including  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings, 
and  the  rude  stone  monuments,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  later 
monuments  of  the  Roman  dominion. 

The  only  difference  is,  that  here  history  arrested  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tril)al  state,  and  from  that  day  to  this  all  progress 
in  aboriginal  society  has  ceased.  Still,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  prehistoric  state  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  we  may  conclude 
that  enough  specimens  of  the  lower  and  primitive  races  remain 
on  this  continent  to  show  both  the  peculiarities  of  that  state  and 
the  different  stages  through  which  society  must  have  passed 
during  the  prehistoric  ages.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
tribal  state  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  prehistoric 
age,  and  our  work  now  is  to  so  study  the  different  stages  of  the 
tribal  state,  that  we  may  see  how  they  fit  and  correspond  to  the  vari- 
ous prehistoric  tokens  which  are  presented.  If,  by  any  means, we 
should  find  that  the  modesof  life  among  the  North  American  races 
correspond  to  those  of  different  "ages"  which  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  are  assigned  to  the  prehistoric  times,  we  shall  be  able  to 
people  fheir  relics  and  their  remains  with  a  spirit  and  a  power 
which  they  never  had  before.  Thus,  too,  may  we  arrive  at  soin® 
of  the  sources  of  society,  and  so  help  solve  some  of  the  problem* 
which  have  baffled  so  many.  The  science  of  religion,  as  weB  •• 
ethnic  and  social  philosophy,  are  awaiting  the  investigations  cf 
scholars  into  these  subjects,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tribd 
condition  will  be  studied  before  it  disappears. 

III.  The  populations  which  have  existed  in  prehistorie  agM 
furnish  another  subject  of  inquiry,  to  which  the  tribal  oonditaOi 
of  this  continent  may  furnish  the  clue. 
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On  this  point  our  first  remark  is,  that  in  reality  the  tribe 
Jways  furnishes  the  germ  from  which  all  nations  and  races 
jrow. 

We  look  over  the  various  nations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  and 
ve  trace  all  nations  back  to  certain  races,  and  all  races  back  to 
certain  great  stocks  or  families;  but  we  must  remember  that 
)ack  of  these  nations,  races,  and  stocks,  was  the  tribe. 

Though  it  seems  hardly  possible,  yet  all  that  we  need  to  do  is  to 
ollow  up  the  stream  of  history,  and  trace  the  lines  of  language 
,nd  of  ethnical  aflSnities,  and  we  find  that  the  large  majority 
•f  the  races  now  existing  were  found  as  separate  tribes  and  clans 
t  the  time  of  the  dispersion  in  Central  Asia. 

Thus  have  arisen,  according  to  ethnologists,  not  only  the  three 
;reat  families  or  stocks,  such  as  the  Semitic,  Arj^an  and  Turar^ 
ian,  but  also  the  subdivisions  into  Assyrian,  Syrian,  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician,  of  one  stock,  with  the  Slavonic,  Teutonic,  Celtic^ 
Eellenic  and  Latin  of  the  other,  and  with  the  Malay,  Mongolian^ 
Polynesian  and  American  from  the  third.  Of  course  it  is  diffi- 
ult  to  trace  the  prehistoric  record  and  to  identify  the  different 
►rehistoric  relics  or  tokens  with  these  known  families;  yet,  the 
rork  has  been  done  in  certain  cases,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
:  might  not  be  done  in  others. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  clearness  the  celebrated  Dr.  Daw- 
ins  traces  the  prehistoric  relics  of  Europe,  such  as  the  cave  con- 
jnts,  the  megalithic  monuments  and  the  lake  villages,  to  the  exist- 
ig  people,  such  as  the  Esquimaux,  the  Basques,  the  Britons,  Bel-* 
ians,  Celts  and  Saxons,  identifying  the  remains  with  the  earliest 
•ibal  condition  of  those  races.  This  work  has  not  been  done  on 
le  continent  of  America,  but  on  the  contrary  the  great  tendency 
as  been  to  ignore  existing  races  altogether  in  the  study  of  an- 
iquities,  and  a  wonderful  air  of  mystery  has  been  thrown  over 
he  whole  subject,  as  if  a  multitude  of  races  had  disappeared 
aid  left  no  clue  whatever  to  their  existence. 

In  favor  of  our  position,  however,  we  would  call  attention  to  two 
^acts:  First,  to  the  persistency  with  which  the  various  tribes 
Mive  held  to  an  existence,  and,  second,  to  the  different  condi- 
tion of  the  same  race  at  different  periods  of  their  history.  The 
state  of  a  people  in  prehistoric  ages  may  differ  from  their 
state  in  the  historic,  but  the  change  may  really  be  owing  to  the 
^^hanges  among  the  people,  rather  than  to  any  change  of  race 
or  disappearance  of  the  people. 
The  native  tribes  are  the  most  persistent  of  all  peoples.    Lan- 

gnage  and  customs  may  change,  national  disintegration  may 

Wee  place,  and  there  may  be  the  entire  subjugation  of  a  people, 

bnt  the  tribal  state  will  survive  it  all. 
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There  are  few  civilized  races  which  could  endure  the  con- 
stant defeat  and  almost  complete  destruction  which  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  North  America  have  passed  through.  The  em- 
pires of  the  far  East  were  never  overrun  by  more  forces,  or 
experienced  more  crushing  and  sweeping  calamities,  but  they 
lie  waste,  covered  with  the  tombs  of  twenty  and  thirty  cen- 
turies, while  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Bedouins,  which 
existed  while  they  flourished,  still  haunt  their  ruins,  and  the 
tribes  of  savages  which  then  inhabited  these  distant  lands  also 
continue  before  the  march  of  the  advancing  hosts  of  civiliiation. 

Men  have  been  surprised  at  the  vitality  and  persistency  of 
these  various  Indian  races.  Though  they  seem  to  have  been 
broken  up  time  and  again,  yet  it  is  strange  that  scarcely  one  of 
the  tribes  known  to  early  history  on  this  continent  has  ceased, 
and  though  they  have  nearly  all  been  removed  from  their  origi- 
nal territory,  and  have  passed  through  frequent  removals  since,yet 
we  find  the  same  names  continuing  in  other  portions  of  the  map 
and  the  number,  even,  remaining  nearly  as  large  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  only  nations  which  have  disappeared  are  those  which 
were  originally  found  in  confederacies  or  nations,  like  the  Iro- 
quois and  the  Illinois.  But  even  these  have  not  been  destroyed, 
for  the  tribes  of  which  they  were  composed  nearly  all  survive 
to  the  present  time,  though  scattered  in  various  portions  of  the 
land. 

There  are  names  which  we  miss  from  the  maps,  such  as  those  of 
the  Eries  and  of  the  Illinois,  but  it  is  yet  uncertain  whether 
there  are  not  certain  of  the  tribes  to  which  these  names  belonged 
still  existing.  Their  extermination  occurred  in  the  warfare  which 
existed  between  them  and  the  Six  Nations  or  the  Iroquois,  but 
their  incorporation  with  the  Wyandots  or  with  the  Sbawnees 
may  have  gone  on  unknown  to  history,  and  so  the  fragments  of 
these  mysterious  tribes  be  still  in  existence  among  us. 

There  is  a  strange  fact  in  the  tribal  organization  of  this 
country.  Each  tribe  contains  within  itself  a  certain  number  of 
gentes  or  clans,  each  .of  which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  tribe 
in  itself,  with  its  heads  of  houses,  its  hereditary  names,  its  chiefs 
and  officers,  its  totems  and  emblems,  and,  so  far  as  known,  abo 
its  separate  history  and  its  peculiar  ancestry.  Now,  when  th^ 
tribe  is  apparently  destroyed  and  exterminated,  all  that  tta 
survivors  need  to  do  is  to  gather  the  fragments  of  the  dtf*  j 
together  again  and  some  one  or  all  assume  the  tribal  name,  •■*  | 
the  snake,  which  seemed  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  joins  together  igP*  J 
And  still  lives.  The  treatment  of  the  Indian  tribes  has  gwi^^*  1 
in  a  total  disregard  of  this  first  principle  of  ethnology,  forei<flf^ 
time  a  treaty  has  been  made  the  policy  has  been  to  eecitt' 
territory  of  the  tribes  but  to  preserve  intact  the  tribal  iuff 
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the  effect  has  been  that  the  place  of  habitation  has  been 
Lged,  but  the  social  and  ethnical  status  has  remained  exactly 
same,  and  they  will  continue  so  to  the  end  of  time,  unless 
ome  means  the  tribal  condition  shall  be  broken  up  and  citi- 
hip  and  civilization  be  impressed  upon  them  by  the  law  of 
)erty  in  severalty  and  the  process  of  indi^adual  assimilation 
absorbtion. 

[issionaries  have  labored  among  these  tribes  for  years  and 
id  that  the  power  of  resistance  was  unbroken,  and  yet  could 
ily  understand  why  it  was  so.  At  last  some  fearful  war,  like 
of  the  massacre  in  Minnesota, has  brought  the  vengeanceof  the 
jmment  upon  the  murderers.  Imprisonment  of  their  chiefs, 
the  removal  from  their  tribal  territory,  and  a  variety  of 
es,  have  conspired  to  break  down  the  tribal  integrity  and 
ng,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  success  of  the  gospel  has 
•me  apparent  and  the  conversion  of  the  people  has  rapidly 
►wed.  The  government  has  dealt  with  these  tribes  also  for 
uries  in  the  past,  and  the  wonder  has  been  that,  with  the 
nut  of  bloodshed  on  one  side  and  of  expenditure  on  the 
r,  there  has  not  been  more  change  in  these  races,  and  either 
ruction  and  extermination  or  subjugation  and  civilization, 
the  fact  is  that  the  tribal  organization  has  been  the  great 
ier,  and  wherever  it  has  continued  it  has  been  perfectly 
rraountable.  The  tribal  state,  then,  is  the  conservator  of 
ilations,  and  is  proof  that  the  same  races  now  exist  that  did 
:  during  the  prehistoric  times. 

third  fact  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  is,  that  the  appear- 
j  of  civilization  on  the  American  continent,  as  in  Europe  and 
I,  occurred  in  connection  wuth  a  succession  of  races,  but  that 
succession  occurred  during  the  tribal  condition. 
.  double  wave  of  civilization  appears  to  have  existed  in  Mex- 
in  Yucatan  and  in  Peru — two  races  differing  materially  fol- 
ing  one  another  in  all  these  countries.  In  this  respect  the 
continents  present  striking  analogies.  History  opens  with 
kinds  of  civilization. 

n  Greece  there  were  two  races,  the  Pelasgian  and  the  Hel- 
ic;  in  Italy  two,  the  Etruscan  and  the  Latin;  in  India  two, 
Dravidian  and  the  Aryan ;  in  Assyria  two,  the  Chaldean  and 
Assyrian;  in  Syria  two,  the  Canaanite  and  the  Hebrew;  in 
Fpt  two,  the  Hyksos  and  the  Egyptian,  and  so  elsewhere, 
^t  there  is  in  a  double  wave  of  population  which  should 
reduce  civilization,  we  do  not  know,  yet  the  fact  is  worth 
icing. 

Hie  succession  has  not  always  resulted  in  the  improvement  of 
'  population,  for  there  are  many  cases  where  a  cultivated  race 
i  been  followed  by  a  savage  or  barbarous  one,  and  the  progress 
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for  a  time  has  been  backwards.  The  Mound  Builders  were  more 
advanced  than  those  who  followed  them,  and  the  Romans  were 
more  civilized  than  the  Goths  and  Gauls,  who  intruded  them- 
selves upon  Europe,  yet,  generally,  civilization  has  appeared  in 
this  change  of  races. 

The  tribal  condition  existed  through  all  these  changes  and 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  national  existence  in  all  these  coun- 
tries, showing  how  fundamental  and  organic  it  is.  Indeed,  we 
find  the  tribal  organism  continuing  through  other  changes.  In 
the  Hellenic  race  it  went  through  all  the  changes,  from  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Achaian  league  through  the  Dorian 
migration  and  the  rise  of  the  separate  nations,  even  until  Sparta, 
Athens  and  Megoara  became  separate  cities.  So,  too,  in  Rome, 
under  the  Tyrhenians,  Etruscans,  Albanians  and  Romans.  We 
find  it  continuing  even  into  modern  history,  the  Britons,  Gauls, 
Celts  and  Saxons  not  having  left  their  tribal  organization  until 
long  after  history  opens.  In  fact,  the  tribal  state  never  disap- 
pears until  landed  possessions  take  the  place  of  social  deniza- 
tion, wherever  and  whenever  that  is.  The  introduction  of  the 
"deme"or  local  township,  under  Kleisthenes,  broke  up  the  tribal 
organization  in  Greece,  and  the  rise  of  the  city  and  of  the  state 
destroyed  it  in  Rome. 

So  far  as  civilization  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  have  been 
DO  organism  to  it.  Indeed,  civilization  may  be  regarded  more 
as  the  result  of  environment  than  of  organic  growth.  In  Amer- 
ica, it  was  largely  confined  to  certain  latitudes  and  was  the  result 
of  circumstances. 

Civilization  is,  to  be  sure,  a  quality  which  seems  to  belong  to 
some  races.  There  are  races  which  always  have  been  civilized,  and 
other  races  alongside  of  them  which  can  by  no  means  be  brought 
into  the  same  state.  This  is  true  of  the  North  American  rac^ 
in  an  eminent  degree,  but  it  is  not  true  of  them  alone.  Th^ 
Mongolian  tribes,  which  still  inhabit  Europe,  and  the  Dravidic 
races,  which  are  found  in  the  hill  country  of  India,  as  well^ 
many  of  the  tribes  of  Africa,  have  long  been  in  contact  with 
civilization,  and  yet  remain  exactly  as  thev  were  centuries  ago* 
This  is  not  owing  altogether  to  their  tribal  organization,  but  to 
their  race  qualities.  The  difference  between  the  Turanian  and 
the  Aryan  races  has  been  manifested  in  this  as  in  nothing  d^ 
and,  in  fact,  to-day  we  find  that  the  civilizations  of  the  yf^^ 
can  be  defined  as  clearly  by  the  race  lines  as  by  any  otho*^ 
tinction. 

This  may  be  one   reason  why  the  American   races  did  Bj 
attain  to  civilization,  for  the  Turanian  is  preeminently  an  viwr" 
ized  race.     History  does  not  record  when  their  ixngntiop^ 
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place,  nor  whence  they  came,  but  it  would  seem  that  there  was 
an  endless  train  of  savage  tribes  which  overran  this  whole  con- 
tinent. 

The  contact  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  north  with  the  cul- 
tivated nations  of  Europe  was  close  and  direct,  but  their  growth 
and  progress  into  a  civilization  was  not  so  much  more  rapid  than 
was  that  of  certain  races  in  America  as  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  suppose.  The  dark  ages  settled  down  upon  all  Europe 
and  enveloped  all  the  progress  and  learning  of  the  past  in  its 
grave,  and  it  took  several  hundred  years  for  even  that  land  to 
emerge  from  the  reign  of  barbarism. 

The  tribal  state  of  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain  may 
have  begun  to  disappear  before  the  Christian  era,  but  during  the 
mijddle  ages  there  evidently  was  the  rise  from  it  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  beginning  of  the  national  growth  of  modem 
Europe ;  and  the  very  varieties  of  population — Basque,  Norman, 
Celt  and  Saxon — came  from  the  early  divisions  into  tribes  and 
and  clans  of  races,  which  were  once  the  savage  races  of  America, 
and  not  unlike  them  in  organization  and  structure.  Their  con- 
tact with  other  cultivated  nations  was  closer,  and  their  orig- 
inal condition  was  better  than  the  North  American  Indians,  but 
of  their  early  state  the  latter  presents  as  good  a  record  as 
we  can  find.  The  illustration  holds  good  further,  for  we  find 
the  tribal  condition  gradually  merging  into  the  confederacy,  and 
the  confederacy  into  the  national  life,  just  as  the  tribal  con- 
dition of  Europe  first  passed  into  the  feudal  state,  and  from  the 
feudal  into  the  national  life;  and  so  we  may  trace  the  resem- 
blance all  the  way  through. 

Now  that  the  tribal  condition  may  be  given  as  the  clue  to  the 
prehistoric  races  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  this  continent, 
I  think  will  be  seen  from  the  different  stages  in  which  we  have 
found  the  same  races  here  and  elsewhere. 

IV.  As  to  the  state  of  society  in  the  prehistoric  age,  in  regard 
to  modes  of  living,  government,  religion,  and  other  features,  we 
have  a  much  more  difficult  task;  yet  here  again  we  maintain 
that  the  clue  is  also  furnished  in  the  growth  of  the  fribal  state. 
It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  in  this  coimtry  both  the  monu- 
ments and  the  people,  so  that  we  may  compare  the  one  with  the 
other,  and  thus  test  the  results  of  our  own  studies. 

We  may  not  know  to  what  rce  the  prehistoric  relics  and  works 
of  Europe  belong,  nor  do  we  know  for  a  certainty  to  what  race 
those  of  America  belong,  but  if  the  clue  to  the  religion,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  actual  life  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  Amer- 
ica can  be  found ;  we  believe  it  can  also  to  that  of  the  prehistoric 
times  in  Europe.  (The  tribal  condition  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Europe  is,  fortunately,  being  studied.)     The  cast  of  mind  of 
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the  Indo-European  differs  materially  from  that  of  American  races, 
and  hence  we  should  expect  the  prehistoric  works  erected  by 
tliem  would  have  cliaracteristics  peculiarly  their  own;  yet  a 
similar  status  of  society  would  naturally  be  attended  with  works 
which  were  at  least  analogous. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  light  which  the  early  tribal  con- 
ditions of  the  modern  European  races  may  throw  upon  these 
works,  we  may  look  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  American 
tribes.  By  this  means  w^e  are  not  only  thrown  back  to  a  more 
primitive  condition  than  can  possibly  be  brought  before  us  by 
history,  but  we  are  carried  through  the  different  stages  in  which 
prehistoric  society  in  Europe  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed. 

That  strange  history  of  Greece  while  still  in  its  tribal  state 
presents  many  things  which  have  their  correlatives  even  among 
the  rude  tribes  of  North  America,  and  could  we  trace  back  still 
further  the  customs  and  organizations,  we  doubtless  would  find 
in  the  earlier  and  ruder  stages  far  more  striking  analogies  than 
we  do.  Not  only  are  there  analogies  in  the  Hellenic  tribes,  with 
their  Achaian  and  Amphietyonic  leagues  and  other  features  of 
early  history  but  even  the  political  government,  such  as  the  agora, 
the  council  and  the  ephora  of  Sparta,  seem  to  be  founded  on 
exactly  the  same  principle.  Now,  taking  into  consideration  the 
great  difference  in  the  races  and  their  descent,  and  the  wide  dis- 
tance which  intervenes  between  them,  and  the  difference  in  their 
surroundings,  it  would  seem  that  only  the  natural  organism  which 
exhibits  itself  in  the  tribal  condition  everywhere  could  account 
for  these  analogies.  But  if  this  existed  in  historic  times  it  might 
exist  in  prehistoric  times.  If  the  organism  could  produce  anal- 
ogies between  races  so  far  separated  as  the  North  American 
tribes  and  the  Hellenes  of  Greece,  certainly  it  could  al^^  pro- 
duce analoij^ies  amonor  those  of  the  same  race  and  of  the  same 
continent. 

The  prehistoric  monuments  of  this  country  have  been  re- 
lied upon  as  evidences  of  the  different  conditions  of  society  in 
prehistoric  times.  Thus,  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders,  of 
the  Cliff  Dwellers,  of  the  Pueblos,  the  palaces  and  pyramids  and 
the  ancient  mines  of  Mexico,  prove  not  so  much  the  existence  of 
different  races,  as  that  the  different  stages  of  society  existed. 
But  the  great  point  is  to  so  study  the  class  of  evidences  that  they 
shall  fit  the  livin<j  races. 

There  mav,  indeed,  be  theories  in  reference  to  the  oonun*" 
nistic  houses  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  w^hich  will  not  D6tf 
the  tests  of  the  monuments,  and  there  have  been  theoriea  in  i«»" 
erencjc  to  the  prehistoric  w^orks  which  do  not  compare  wift  * 
conditions  of  existing  facts,  but  doubtless  the  theories  maylw^ 
study. 
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The  village  life  and  the  agricultural  state  may  be  indicated  by 
the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders.  The  military  life  and  the  social 
habits,  and  especially  the  religious  views  and  customs,  may  be 
found  in  the  symbols  or  totems.  Other  features  of  native  life 
and  organization  are  presented  in  the  various  emblematic  mounds, 
burial  heaps,  sacred  enclosures,  walled  defenses  and  other  works. 
The  communistic  states  of  families,  the  complicated  relation- 
ship, the  peculiar  mode  of  worship  and  the  system  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  many  social  habits,  may  be  indicated  by  the  stone 
Btructures,  the  round  towers,  the  many  storied  dwellings,  the 
estuf as  and  other  j)eculiarities  of  the  Pueblo  and  Cliff  Dwellers. 
So  the  confederated  nationality,  the  imperial  power,  the  compli- 
cated and  mysterious  worship,  the  bloody  sacrifices,  and  the 
elaborate  emblems  of  office,  and  even  hieroglyphics  of  thought 
may  be  presented  in  the  ruins  of  Mexico  and  of  Yucatan.  But 
to  understand  them  we  need  also  to  study  all  the  varieties  of 
uative  society,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  tribal  growth  fur- 
lishes  a  clue  to  all.  So,  too,  of  the  prehistoric  tokens  in  Europe, 
:he  shell  heaps,  the  relics  from  the  gravel  beds,  the  cave  dwell- 
ngs,  the  Palaffittes,  the  Dolmens  and  Cromlechs,  the  rude  stone 
nonuments,  the  circles  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  and  other 
remains  all  may  indicate  the  different  customs,  habits,  modes  of 
life,  religions  and  organizations  of  prehistoric  society ;  but  they 
never  will  be  understood  until  we  see  the  correlating  states  of 
society  in  some  existing  race,  and  we  know  of  none  which  can 
better  exemplify  the  actual  facts  than  the  various  races  and 
tribes  of  North  America.  The  habits  and  customs  among  the 
prehistoric  inhabitants  of  Europe  may  have  been  very  different 
from  those  of  America;  but  if  the  tribal  growth  in  Europe 
was  similar  to  the  same  growth  in  America,  as  it  probably 
was,  we  believe  that  the  clue  to  even  those  mysterious  and  much 
studied  prehistoric  works  can  yet  be  discovered,  either  among 
the  historic  records  of  that  country  or  among  the  existing  tribes 
oi  this  continent. 
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^f)t  Oriental  department 


SOLAR  SYMBOLISM  IN  THE  ANCIENT  RELIGIONS. 

BY  BEV.  O.  D.  MILLER. 

We  shall  aim  to  establish  in  the  present  article  a  great  and 
important  fact,  which  was  fundamental  in  nearly  all  the  religions 
of  antiquity.  The  fact  to  which  we  allude  is,  that  the  sun  in  the 
three  phases  of  its  course,  its  diurnal,  its  annual  and  its  con- 
ceived cosmical  revolutions,  had  been  taken  as  a  type  of  man; 
as  a  symbol  of  human  existence.  It  is  due  mainly  to  the  results 
of  modern  research  that  this  principle,  so  generally  recognized 
by  the  ancients,  yet  so  rarely  apprehended  by  modem  writers, 
in  its  full  significance  and  bearings,  admits  now  of  being  placed 
in  the  clearest  light.  While  distinct  traces  of  this  solar  sym- 
bolism are  discovered  among  all  the  cultured  nations  of  the 
ancient  world,  it  was  undoubtedly  among  the  Egyptians  that  it 
received  its  most  marked  and  systematic  development.  It  will 
be  our  first  object,  therefore,  to  show  how  fundamental  and 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Egyptian  religion  was  the  conception  of  the 
sun's  course  as  a  type  of  the  life  of  man.  Dr.  H.  Brugsch-Bey 
remarks: 

"The  Egyptians  embodied  a  profound  and  ingenious  idea,  in 
relation  to  man's  existence,  in  comparing  his  earthly  pilgrimage 
to  the  daily  course  of  the  sun,  and  his  future  life  to  the  iii\n8ible, 
nocturnal  course  of  the  same  star."  ^ 

In  the  foregoing  extract  the  symbolism  is  supposed  to  be 
founded  upon  the  sun's  diurnal  revolutions ;  but  in  the  subjoined 
passages  from  the  same  author,  the  annual  sun  is  uiade  the  basis 
of  the  typology: 

"According  to  Macrobius,  the  Egyptians  represented  the  son 
at  the  winter  solstice  as  a  little  child ;  at  the  vernal  equinox,  as 
a  young  man;  at  the  summer  solstice,  as  a  middle-aged  nian,au« 
parting  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  as  an  old  man."  Again* 
"The  interesting  notice  derived  from  Macrobius,  teaches  us  that 
the  Egyptians  compared  the  annual  course  of  the  sun  to  thefooj 
principal  stages  of  human  life — infancy,  youth,  manhood  *w 
old  age."  2 

It  makes  but  little  difference  whether  the  sun's  course  is  ooBh  j 
pared  to  the  life  of  man,  or  human  life  to  the  sun's  courBe,to*  J 
is  solar  symbolism  in  either  case.     But,  in  point  of  fact,  tfiB^  ^ 
is  not  to  be  taken  here  as  the  subject  of  comparison,  the 
man  being  made  a  type  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  h' 
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in  its  four  principal  Btages  which  is  typified  by  the  four  prin- 
cipal epochs  in  the  sun's  annual  revolution.  It  is  the  annual 
instead  of  the  daily  course  which  is  made  here  the  ground  of  the 
symbolism* 

In  the  following  extracts  from  the  writings  of  M.  Mariette- 
Bey,  the  basis  of  the  typology  alternates  between  the  diurnal 
and  cosmical  suns: 

"In  the  celestial  spaces,  from  the  sides  of  Neut^  the  spouse  of 
Seb,  issues  the  god  Ra,  the  Sun-god,  and  with  him  commences 
the  light  \  that  is  to  say,  the  life  of  man.  Originally,  Osiris  is 
the  nocturnal  sun ;  he  is  the  primordial  night  (of  chaos) ;  he  is 
consequently  anterior  to  Ra,  the  Sun  of  Day.  The  life  of  man 
(on  earth)  had  been  assimilated  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  course 
of  the  sun  above  our  heads;  the  sun  which  disappears  at  the 
western  horizon  was  then  the  image  of  his  death.  The  image  of 
death  had  been  taken  from  the  sun  which  disappears  at  the 
horizon  of  evening;  the  resplendent  sun  of  morning  was  then 
the  symbol  of  a  second  birth  to  a  life  which  this  time  knows  no 
death.  Osiris,  King  of  Hades,  is  not  then  the  avenger  of  faults; 
on  the  contrary,  charged  with  the  salvation  of  souls  from  death, 
he  is  intermediate  between  God  and  man ;  he  is  the  type  and 
JSavior  of  man''  ^ 

Osiris,  whether  as  nocturnal  or  as  winter's  sun,  appertained  to 
the  lower  hemisphere,  which  was  the  region  of  the  Ameut^  the 
Egyptian  Hades.  As  nocturnal  sun,  Osiris  was  also  regarded  as 
a  type  of  the  sun  before  its  first  rising,  or  of  the  primordial 
night  of  chaos,  and  as  such,  according  to  M.  Mariette,  his  first 
rising — his  original  birth  to  the  light,  under  the  form  of  Ra, 
symbolized  the  birth  of  humanity  itself  in  the  person  of  the  first 
man.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  this  phase  of  his  character,  Osiris 
was  to  be  considered  as  the  cosmical  sun.  The  expression,"  The 
type  and  savior  of  man,"  as  applied  to  the  sun  by  M.  Mariette, 
embodies  exactly  the  Egyptian  doctrine  as  is  now  recognized  by 
the  Egyptologists  of  Europe.  But  M.  Lenormant  also  has  de- 
veloped at  some  length  this  solar  symbolism  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  his  views: 

"The  spirit  of  the  Egyptians  preoccupied  itself  before  all,  with 
the  destiny  that  attends  man  after  death.  This  star  (the  sun) 
appeared  to  them  to  reproduce  each  day,  in  the  march  which  it 
iMJComplished,  the  transformations  reserved  for  the  human  soul. 
The  soul,  immortal  like  Ra,  accomplished  the  same  pilgrimages.  "* 

M.  G.  Maspero,  of  the  College  of  France,  alluding  to  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  human  existence  observes: 

1.  Egypt,  Hon.  de  R.  Museums,  pp.  70-71.  >«• 

9.  Dn  Ualend.  dee  Anct.  Egypt,  pp.  44-45.  ^. 

S.  MoB^e  de  Boolaq,  etc.,  pp.  20-21,  and  100-101 ;  also  La  Mere  D'Apis,  pp.  48-49.  .w 

4.  Manuel  D'Hist.  Anct.  de  L'Orient,  T.  i.,  pp.  623-526.  \ 
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"Each  of  the  stages  of  this  existence,  and  above  all  the  life  of 
man,  corresponded  to  a  day  in  the  life  of  the  sun  and  of  Osiris. 
The  birth  of  man  was  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  east;  his  death, 
the  disappearance  of  the  sun  at  the  western  horizon.  After 
death  man  became  Osiris,  and  descended  into  the  night  till  the 
moment  of  his  rebirth  to  another  life,  like  Hor-Osiris  to  another 
day."  ^ 

Finally,  M.  F.  Chabas  remarks  that:  "The  defunct  during  his 
Osirian  life  associates  himself  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  the 
quotidian  symbol  of  death  and  resurrection."  6 

The  foregoing  statements  of  distinguished  Egyptologistfi,  to 
which  other  testimonies  might  be  added  indefinitely,  will  be  re- 
garded as  amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  prevalence  of  this 
solar  symbolism  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Nor  were  these  notions 
comparatively  of  modern  date ;  tliey  may  be  traced  in  the  texts 
of  the  early  epochs ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  dated  from  the 
origin  even  of  the  sun-cultus  in  Egypt.  As  will  have  been 
observed,  the  basis  of  the  symbolism,  according  to  the  notions 
purpose.  Among  the  authors  cited  one  alludes  expressly  to  the 
cosmical  sun.  M.  Mariette  regards  Osiris  as  the  sun  of  the 
which  have  been  cited,  is  more  irequently  the  diurnal  course  of 
the  sun ;  though  its  annual  revolution  is  also  employed  for  the 
primordial  night,  and  his  original  birth  to  the  light  as  symbol- 
izing that  of  humanity  itself.  The  fact  is,  as  M.  Eug.  Grebaut 
has  shown,  that  the  Egyptians  regarded  the  diurnal  sun  as  a  type 
of  the  cosmical  sim,  both  being  symbols  of  man.  Alluding  to 
that  sun  this  author  remarks: 

"Turn  by  turn  it  was  the  rising  sun,  the  diurnal  sun,  the  set- 
ting sun,  the  nocturnal  sun,  the  new-born  sun.  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  these  forms  represented  the  successive  rJfo?  of  the 
same  god  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  that  in  discarding 
the  secondary,  they  reduce  themselves  to  two — the  nocturnal  sun 
and  the  daily  sun,  which,  succeeding  to  the  first,  dissipated  the 
darkness  on  the  morning  of  each  day,  and  renewed  the  triumph 
of  Horus  over  Set ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cosmical  ^netory  which 
deterimned  the  first  rising  of  the  sun,  the  organization  oftki 
universe  at  the  co7nniencement  of  time.  Ra  is  the  sun,  who, 
after  having  marked  the  coniiaencevient  of  time,  continues  each 
day  to  govern  his  work.  *  *  *  *  He  succeeds  to  a  jwt* 
mordial  foYm,  Osiris,  the  nocturnal  sun,  or  better^  the  it«» 
before  its  first  rising.  The  birth  of  the  sun,  when  it  iflBMl 
from  the  nocturnal  heavens,  is  the  image  of  its  first  rising,"  ^       l 

Other  eminent  Egyptologists  might  be  cited  to  the  sameeiMly    J 

The  Egyptians  recognized  distinctly  the  three  phases  of  theiT^ 

J         — 

6.    Hist.  Anct.  de  L'Orient,  p.  99. 
6.    Bur  le  Cbaptre  VT.,  der  Bitaal  Egyptian,  p.  3. 
>.  7.    Bovae  Axcneologiqne,  T.  xzv.,  Ifffs,  p.  303,  and  note. 
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course — the  daily,  the  annual  and  the  coBmical.  Nor  were  these 
notions  confined  to  the  Hamites  of  Eg}'pt.  Dr.  P.  Asomes  (Die 
Indog.  Religion,  etc.)  has  traced  the  development  among  the 
Hindus,  Persians,  Greeks  and  other  Aryan  races,  of  what  he 
terms  tlie  day -myth,  then  the  year-myth,  which  last  passed  over 
into  the  world-myth  or  world-year.  Obviously  the  day-myth  was 
founded  on  the  sun's  daily  course,  and  the  year-myth  upon  its 
annual  course ;  thus  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  also  a  cosmical 
course  of  the  sun,  as  the  basis  of  the  so-called  world-myth,  world- 
year,  more  properly  cosmical  year.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Babylonians,  and  other  peoples  of  Western  Asia,  had  their  cos- 
mical year,  supposed  to  have  opened  at  the  dawn  of  the  creation. 
No  doubt  can  exist  that  this  cosmical  or  world-year  was  based 
upon  a  conceived  cosmical  course  of  the  sun,  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  year  upon  its  annual  revolution. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  existence  of  the  solar  symbolism 
among  the  Hindus  or  the  Aryans  of  India.  The  character  of 
the  Yedic  Yama,  the  reputed  first  man  among  the  Hindus,  very 
much  resembled  that  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris.  Although  Yama 
and  Yami,  his  twin  sister,  were  conceived  as  the  first  human 
pair,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  their  solar  charac- 
ter. We  have  here  an  instance  in  which  the  sun  is  taken  as  a 
type  especially  of  the  first  man,  as  well  as  of  man  in  general;  or 
in  which  the  twin  suns,  male  and  female,  are  put  for  the  first 
human  pair,  also  regarded  as  twins.  But  it  is  probable  that  in 
cases  where  the  sun  typified  e8j)ecially  the  first  man,  this  was  to 
be  imderstood  expressly  of  the  cosmical  sun,  instead  of  the  daily 
or  even  annual.  The  birth  of  Yama  and  Yami  from  the  storm- 
cloud,  which  replaced  the  watery  chaos  of  other  cosmogonies, 
shows  that  the  sun  Yama  represented  its  cosmical  phase,  as 
well  as  its  diurnal  and  annual.  Respecting  the  human  character 
of  Yama,  Prof.  WTiitnev  remarks: 

"In  him  and  in  his  sister,  Yami,  are  conceived  the  first  human, 
pair,  parents  of  the  whole  following  race;  he  is,  therefore,  as  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  hjTuns,  the  first  who  made  his  way  to  the 
skies,  pointing  out  the  road  thither  to  all  succeeding  generations, 
and  preparing  a  place  for  their  reception ;  by  the  most  natural 
transition,  then,  he  becomes  their  king.  It  is  in  entire  consist- 
ency with  this  that,  in  the  Persian  story,  where  he  appears  as 
Yiraa  (later  Jem-shid),  he  is  made  ruler  of  the  golden  age  and 
founder  of  paradise.*'® 

Prof.  Whitney  cites  Prof.  Roth,  in  a  note,  as  holding  8ul>stan- 
tially  the  same  views.  Yama  and  Yima  were  the  same  origi- 
nally, and  represented  the  first  man.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
to  be  doul)ted  that  Yama  was  the  sun,  and,  as  before  remarked, 

8.    Orient,  and  Ldng.  Studies,  p.  45. 
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the  legend  of  his  birth  shows  that  he  was  the  cosmical  as  well 
as  diurnal  and  annual  sun.     Prof.  Max  Miiller  observes: 

"That  Yama's  character  is  solar,  might  be  guessed  from  his 
being  called  the  son  of  Vivasvat  (the  sun).  The  sun,  conceived 
as  setting  or  dying  every  day,  was  the  first  who  had  trodden  the 
path  of  life  from  east  to  west — ^the  first  mortal — ^the  first  to 
show  us  the  way  where  our  course  is  run,  and  our  sun  sets  in  the 
far  west.  Thither  the  fathers  followed  Yama.  .  .  .  These  are 
natural  feelings  and  intelligible  thoughts.  The  question  is, 
Were  they  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  passed  through  the 
minds  of  our  forefathers  when  they  changed  Yama,  the  twm 
sun,  the  setting  sun,  into  the  ruler  of  the  departed  and  the  god 
of  death?"» 

Prof.  Miiller  rejects  the  view  that  Yama  was  the  first  man, 
mainly,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  iinqnes- 
tionably  the  sun.  But  in  this  he  forgets  that,  in  all  antiquity, 
the  sun  had  been  taken  as  a  type  of  man,  and  especially  the 
cosmical  sun  as  a  type  of  the  first  man.  A  recent  and  very  able 
critic.  Dr.  G.  Grill,  takes  the  ground  that  Yama  was  the  bud, 
but  also  the  first  man.     Thus  he  says: 

"As  to  what,  before  all,  the  pair  Yama  and  Yami  denotes, we 
may  adopt  the  opinion  that  we  have  to  recognize  in  them  a  type 
of  the  first  human  pair.  For  that  Yama,  tJie  brother  of  Yami, 
is  identical  with  Yama,  the  god  of  the  dead,  is  directly  implied 
when  the  first  is  called  the  '  one  mortal.' " 

Again:  "We  have  to  recognize  in  him  an  express  representa- 
tive and  personification  of  the  sun."^^ 

Dr.  Grill  maintains  likewise  that  Manu  was  regarded  by  the 
Hindus  as  the  sun  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  man,  thns: 
"The  notion  of  Manu,  even  in  high  antiquity,  was  taken  in  the 
sense  of  the  sun  as  well  as  in  that  of  man,  especially  as  the  man 
Kar'sS^  i-  e,,  the  first  man."^^ 

But  our  author  would  resolve  the  universal  tradition  of  a  first 
man  into  a  solar  myth.  The  first  man,  in  his  views,  was  merely 
the  sun  personified.  The  facts  show,  however,  that  tlie  sun 
stood  not  alone  for  the  first  man,  but  also  for  man  in  general 
This  proves  that  we  have  here  solar  symbolism  and  not  a  solar 
myth.  The  sun's  course  was  taken  as  a  type  of  human  life  in 
its  general  sense ;  it  was  only  the  cosmical  sun  which  symbolittd 
the  first  man.     In  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  solar  myth, 

9.  Loot.  Bci.  Language,  Md.  Series,  p.  534. 

10.  Die  ExxvKter  der  Mensohheit,  pp.  149, 150. 

11.  Ibid,  pp  148.  160,  notes.  Not  only  Dr.  GriU,  bnt  M.  Senart  also,  WfMJlgW^ 
MUUer'e  objections  to  the  yiew  that  Tama  was  the  first  man  as  not  of  enlBoiaBi  wmmw 
prevail  against  Dr.  Both's  theory,  indorsed  by  Prof.  Whitney.     (See  Senartii  Llgl 

,  Buddha,  Jour.  Asiatique,  April-May,  1874,  p.  274,  Cf.  Prof.  Kuhn,  also,  as  otMl9^ 
Id.)  Thus  the  voice  of  the  best  and  most  recent  critics  is  plainly  opposed  to  FraC  M 
views. 
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with  reference  to  the  first  man,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  sun 
was  put  exclusively  for  the  first  man;  but  we  have  seen  that 
such  was  far  from  the  truth. 

As  regards  the  prevalence  of  this  solar  symbolism  in  the 
valleys  or  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  we  have  no  direct  testimony 
of  authors,  nor  do  the  cuneiform  texts  afford  any  proofs  of  it  of 
a  direct  character.  Nevertheless,  the  evidences  are  quite  abun- 
dant and  conclusive  that  the  sun  was  regarded  as  a  type  of  man, 
not  only  in  the  country  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  but  gen 
erally  throughout  Western  Asia.  These  evidences  consist  in  the 
wide  acceptance  of  ideas  which  necessarily  presuppose  the  solar 
typology  of  which  there  is  here  question.  The  ideas  to  which 
we  refer  are: 

First.  The   conceived  location  of  Hades ^  or  the  Infernal 
Abodes.     Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldaeans,  Assyrians,  and 
the  populations   generally  of  Western  Asia,  it  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  abode  of  the  dead  was  conceived  as  the  region 
of  the  nocturnal  sun ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lower  hemisphere  of 
heaven,  through  which  the  sun  passes  between  sunset  and  sun- 
rise.    The  entrance  to  this  world   of  darkness  and  death  was 
thought  to  be  in  the  west,  for  the  reason  that  this  was  the  region 
of  the  sun's  descent  at   evening  into  the  under  world.     The 
Egyptian  name  of  the  under  world,  ameut^  signifies,  literally, 
•*  the  west,"  as  being  the  place  where  the  solar  orb  descended 
into  the  dark  realm  of  night.     That  the  same  order  of  ideas 
prevailed  at  Babylon  is  pi-oved,  among  other  evidences,  by  the 
legend  of  the  descent  of  Ishtar  into  Hades,   which  has  been 
BO  much  studied  by  Assyrian  scholars.     The  particular  region 
into  which  this  goddess  descends,  in  order  to  meet  her  beloved 
Zur-zi^  the  sun-god,  who  had   suffered  a  violent  death,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Assyrian,  as  follows:  Ana  hit  sha  eribii-su  la  atzu- 
8u;  "  To  the  house  of  his  entering,  but  not  his  departing  "  (Col. 
I.,  1.,  5).     The   primary  reference  here  is  to   the  sun ;   to  his 
entrance  in  the  west  into  the  region  of  the  nocturnal  heavens,  and 
to  his  departing  from  thence  at  sunrise  in  the  east.     The  nega- 
tive particle — n(9^  departing  refers  to  the  supposed  fact  that,  while 
man,  like  the  sun,  descends  into  this  region  of  darkness  and 
death,  he  does  not  return,  like  the  sun,  to  the  upper  world  again. 
As  Dr.  Talbot  remarks,  the  two  terms,  erihu^  "  entering,"  and 
4Jttzu^ "  departing  "  are  often  placed  in  opposition,  their  primary 
reference  being  to  the  sunset  and  the  sunrise.^  ^    It  is  important 
to  note,  also,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Talbot,  that  the  Assyrian  Eribu 
(Heb.  3*IJJ)  is  the  original  of  the  Greek  Erebus^  the  world  of 

darkness,  situated  in  the  west,  where  the  sun  sets,  the  conceived 
entrance  into  Hades.  ^  ^  Thus,  it  is  perfectly  apparent,  from  these 

19.    Bee  Tra.  So.  Bib.  Arch.    London :  VoL  n.,  P- 188. 
13.    Id.  Of.  Smith's  Class.  Diet,  Art 
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data,  not  odIv  that  the  conceived  location  of  Hades  was  in  the 
nocturnal  heavens,  but  that  this  location  had  been  determined 
by  the  nocturnal  course  of  the  sun,  whose  setting  in  the  west 
was  regarded  as  its  descent  into  the  abode  of  the  dead.  But 
from  whence  arose  this  circle  of  ideas,  so  singular,  yet  so  natnral, 
when  all  the  facts  are  considered  f  It  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  solar  orb  had  been  taken  ^B  a  type  of  man ;  its  course  as  a 
symbol  of  human  existence.  It  is  impossible  that  these  notions 
could  have  taken  their  rise  from  any  other  source  than  this  solar 
typology.  As  the  representative  of  man,  the  descent  of  the 
sun  in  the  west,  into  the  nocturnal  heavens,  symbolized  the 
death  of  man,  and  his  descent  into  Hades.  Thus,  the  location  of 
Hades  was  fixed  in  the  region  of  the  nocturnal  sun.  But  the 
region  of  the  winter's  sun  is  also  the  lower  hemisphere  of  heaven, 
although,  in  a  sense,  a  little  different  from  the  nocturnal 
heavens.  The  solar  orb,  in  fact,  was  supposed  to  descend  into 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  cold  and  death,  during  the  winter 
season,  the  same  as  during  the  night.  Thus,  the  location  of 
Hades,  as  conceived  by  the  ancients,  alteniated  between  the 
extreme  west,  where  the  sim  sets  at  night,  and  the  extreme 
south,  whither  it  descends  during  the  winter  months.  In  the 
one  case  the  location  of  the  abode  of  death  was  determined  by 
the  daily  course  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  other  by  its  annual 
courses.  It  was  the  annual  sun  that  descended  into  the  extreme 
soutli  during  mid-winter.  We  see,  thus,  how  this  solar  sjmlwl- 
ism  had  determined  the  location  of  the  abode  of  the  dead,  the 
sun  being  regarded  as  a  type  of  man,  and  especially  of  the 
first  man,  the  representative  of  the  whole  following  race,  he  was 
supposed  to  pass  through  the  same  experience.  The  sun  was 
conceived  to  die  and  descend  into  Hades,  when  it  disappeared 
from  the  western  horizon ;  and  this  fixed  the  location  of  Hade* 
in  the  region  of  the  nocturnal  sun.  It  is  impossible  to  give  ant 
other  explanation  of  the  known  facts.  That  the  tgyp^i*" 
Ameut,  or  Hades,  was  thus  located,  and  that  this  location  pro- 
ceeded from  the  symbolism  attached  to  the  solar  orb,  is  proved 
by  numberless  hieroglyphical  texts.  It  was  the  same  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  so  throughout  Western 
Asia.  But  another  notion  which  presupposes  the  existence  (u 
this  symbolism  is  that  embodied — 

Second.  In  the  legend  of  the  dying  sun^god.  The 
prevalence  of  this  legend,  and  its  extreme  antiquity,  are  6^ 
familiar  to  all  Orientalists.  There  was  the  Egyptian  Oriris^tto 
Syrian  Adonis,  the  Hebrew  Tamheur,  the  Assyrian  DurZm^^ 
regarded  as  solar  deities,  yet  as  having  lived  a  mortal  li£B|^ 
f ered  a  ^^olent  death,  being  subsequently  raised  from  A^  ' 
It  was  impossible  that  such  notions  should  take  their  r' 
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Bun  had  not  previonsly  been  taken  as  a  type  of  man;  its  course 
as  a  symbol  of  the  life  of  humanity.  This  dying  sun-god  was 
conceived,  as  Prof.  Paine  has  already  expressed  it  in  the  second 
number  of  the  Oriental  Journal  (p.  64),  as  a  veritable  "god-man. " 
As  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  he  was  worshiped  as  a  divinity ;  but  as 
a  mortsti,  he  had  lived  on  earth,  sharing  die  common  destiny  of 
the  race,  of  which  he  was  the  conceived  type  and  representative. 
We  have  here  a  demonstration  of  this  solar  symbolism  in  the 
ancient  religions.  This  so-called  legend  of  the  sun-god  was  not, 
originally,  a  legend,  nor  was  it  a  solar  myth.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  the  solar  orb  as  dying,  and  as  rising  from  the 
dead,  if  it  had  not  been  already  taken  for  a  mortal  being,  as  a 
type  of  mortal  man?  It  is  pure  assumption,  and  contrary  to 
reason  to  set  up  here  a  legend  or  myth  instead  of  a  symbol. 
The  myth  was  rather  the  corrupt,  defaced  form  of  the  original 
typology. .  We  repeat  the  proposition ;  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive tlie  sun  as  dying  and  descending  into  Hades,  until  it  had 
been  assumed  as  a  type  and  representative  of  man.  Respecting 
the  antiquity  of  this  solar  symbolism,  we  can  only  judge  some- 
thing of  it  from  the  unquestioned  antiquity  of  the  notion  of  a 
dying  sun-god.  It  is  probable  that  both  appertained  to  the  very 
earliest  epochs, — J;o  the  prehistoric  ages.  When  was  the  Vedic 
Tama  first  conceived  as  the  first  man,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
the  sun?  This  period  certainly  antedates  all  history  of  the 
Aryan  races.  The  reign  of  Osiris  in  Egypt,  his  war  with 
Typhon,  his  death  and  resurrection,  were  events  appertaining  to 
the  divine  dynasties.  We  can  only  say,  then,  that  the  origin  of 
these  symbolical  ideas  was  extremely  ancient,  without  attempt- 
ing to  fix  its  chronology. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  point  out,  as  briefiy  as  possibly,  the 
more  important  bearings  of  the  principle  which  has  been,  we 
think,  fully  established.  We  have  long  been  of  the  opinion, 
which  was  suggested  many  years  since,  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in 
the  language  lollowing: 

"  The  suffering  and  death  of  Osiris  were  the  great  mystery  of 
the  Egyptian  religion;  and  some  traces  of  it  are  perceptible 
among  other  people  of  antiquity.  His  being  the  divine  good- 
ness, and  the  abstract  idea  of  good ;  his  manifestation  upon 
earth  (like  an  Indian  god),  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  his 
office  as  judge  of  the  dead  in  a  future  state,  look  like  the  early 
revelation  of  a  future  maiiifestation  of  the  Deity  coniierted  into 
a  mythological  fable.  "^  * 

The  use  made  of  the  notions  connected  with  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  the  Syrian  Adonis,  etc.,  by  Dupuis,  Xosk,  and  others 
of  their  school,  to  discredit  the  historical  character  of  the  gos- 

14.    See  Notes  to  Bawlinson's  Herodotus,  Amer.  Edit..  Vol  n.,  p.  219,  Note  8. 
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pel  narratives  concerning  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
is  familiar  with  all  scholars.  These  writers  insist  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  gospel  history  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  legend  of 
the  dying  sun-god,  and  is  thus  destitute  of  any  actual  historical 
verity.  In  our  view,  the  solar  symbolism  of  which  there  has 
been  dicussion  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  affords  the  proper  point 
of  view  from  which  to  vindicate  the  historical  character  of  the 
gospel  narrative  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  Again, 
and  as  already  stated,  Dr.  Grill  maintains  that  the  traditional  first 
man,  as  Yama  of  the  Hindus,  Adam  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
was  merely  a  personified  sim.  Dr.  Goldziher  (Mythos  bei  den 
Hebraeren)  holds,  substantially,  the  same  opinion ;  and  to  those 
writers  may  be  added,  among  others  of  the  same  school,  Dr. 
Gustavo  Schlegel  (in  his  Uranographie  Chinoise,  etc).  Not  only, 
according  to  these  authors,  were  Adam  and  Eve  mere  personifi- 
cations of  the  sun,  but  the  history  of  the  temptation  and  fall, 
the  promised  seed  of  the  woman,  and  the  serpent  itself,  were  to 
be  intei'preted  of  the  sun,  and  its  battle  with  the  principle  of 
darkness,  like  that  between  Osiris  and  Typhon,  Ilorus  and  Set, 
in  the  Egyptian  religion.  All  is  thus  resolved  into  solar  myths 
or  legends,  instead  of  actual  personages  and  literal  history.  As 
regards  their  statements  of  the  facts,  it  must  be  admitted,  in 
candor,  that  these  writers  are  sufficiently  correct.  The  vital 
question  relates  here  to  the  proper  construction  and  interpreta- 
tion of  those  facts.  As  before  remarked,  the  principle  estab- 
lished in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  symbolism  founded  upon  the 
sun's  course,  affords  the  only  correct  basis  for  the  proper  con- 
struction of  the  known  facts.  We  know  that  the  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  religions  was  symbolism ;  and  that, 
in  all  ages,  the  favorite  language  of  prophecy  and  of  divine 
revelation  has  been  that  of  types  and  symbols,  founded  upon  the 
most  striking  objects  in  nature.  From  the  natural  correspond- 
ence of  physical  light  and  darkness  with  moral  light  and  dark- 
ness; between  the  sun  of  the  material  world  and  the  source  of 
all  intellectual  and  moral  light,  nothing  was  more  natnral 
than  to  attempt  to  represent  the  moral  conflict  of  the  world,  ci 
the  human  race,  and  of  the  individual  man,  by  the  conceptifln 
of  the  sun  in  its  battle  with  the  darkness  with  which  nigW 
envelops  the  earth.  No  sooner  was  the  sun  assumed  as  a  IJI* 
of  man,  than  all  the  other  ideas  followed ;  the  solar  orb  expe- 
rienced the  same  destiny  allotted  to  mankind.  The  conffictrf 
the  solar  hero  with  the  prince  of  darkness,  his  violent  derffi 
and  final  triumph  over  death,  typified  not  merely  the  e^** 
rience  of  the  individual  man,  but  of  the  human  race  iti8i4|^?ii 
the  great  moral  conflict  with  the  prince  of  darknees  an " 
That  these  symbolical  ideas  were  ancient,  and  widely  J 
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being  fundamental,  in  fact,  in  nearly  all  the  religions  of  antiq- 
uity, we  believe  has  been  suflSciently  demonstrated.  What  more 
appropriate  symbol  than  the  sun,  in  its  conflict  with  the  dark- 
ness which  spreads  its  mantle  over  the  world — since  the  cosmical 
sun  had  been  taken  for  a  type  of  the  fii*st  man — to  have  been 
connected  originally  with  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman,  the 
expected  redeemer  of  the  world !  Admit  that  something  of  a 
solar  character  did  attach  to  the  traditional  first  man ;  to  the 
history  of  the  temptation  and  fall ;  to  the  promised  seed  of  the 
woman,  and  even  to  the  second  Adam,  the  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  known  facts  seem  to  countenance  the  state- 
ment thus  far;  but  the  principle  which  has  been  established 
affords  the  only  proper  basis  for  the  construction  of  those  facts. 
We  have  here  not  solar  myths  and  legends,  but  solar  symbolism, 
a  primitive  revelation,  if  you  please,  whose  typical  import  had 
become,  in  the  course  of  ages,  converted  into  "mythological 
fables,"  to  use  the  expression  of  Sir  Wilkinson,  We  have  not 
the  space  here  to  consider  the  question  of  a  "primitive  revela- 
tion," but  that  the  Gentile  world,  as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  had 
preserved  some  tradition  of  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman 
and  of  a  future  redeemer,  is  naturally  to  be  supposed;  and  that 
the  dying  sun-god  in  the  Pagan  religions  represented  that 
promised  seed  just  as  much  as  the  expected  Messiah  of  the 
Hebrews,  we  believe  to  be  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof. 

Again,  that  something  of  a  solar  character,  of  an  astro-reli- 
gious element,  growing  out  of  the  original  solar  symbolism,  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs,  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  for  instance,  especially  in  the  two  dreams 
of  Joseph  and  the  dying  address  of  Jacob,  and  so,  also,  in  the 
organization  of  the  Israelitish  camp— a  solar  character,  however, 
of  an  origin,  nature  and  import  very  different  from  that  con- 
ceived by  Dupuis,  Nork,  Goldziher  and  their  schools — ^may  be 
very  properly  admitted,  if  we  adhere  to  the  one  great  principle 
established  in  this  article.  We  conceive,  in  fact,  that  this  prin- 
ciple underlies,  to  some  extent,  the  whole  course  of  revelation, 
from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse ;  but  we  have  not  the  space  here 
to  treat  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  which  would  deniand  the 
utmost  caution  in  its  development. 

Of  the  one  great  fact  that  the  sun's  course  had  been  taken  as 
a  symbol  of  the  life  of  man,  and  that  this  symbolism  was  funda- 
mental in  nearly  all  the  religions  of  antiquity,  there  exists,  in 
our  estimation,  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  importance  of  this 
principle,  its  actual  significance  and  bearings,  are  points  upon 
which  various  opinions  will  naturally  prevail;  but  the  entire 
subject  is  worthy  of  a  critical  investigation,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
the  interest  of  the  scriptures  as  well  as  of  the  science  of  religion 
generally. 
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THE  MOABITE    MONUMENT,  ERECTED  BY  KING  MESHA 

ABOUT  8qo,  B.  C. 

Contributed  to  the  Oriental  and  Biblical  Journal. 

The  confirmation  or  correction  of  our  notions  of  ancient  his- 
tory by  the  discovery  of  monuments  long  unknown,  and  the 
deciphering  of  inscriptions  long  known,  but  unread  and  supposed 
unreadable,  have  been  among  the  noteworthy  events  of  the  pres- 
ent century. 

Especially  interesting  has  been  the  discovery  of  monumental 
inscriptions  having  immediate  relation  to  events  I'ecorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  such  as  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  tablets  found 
at  Nineveh.  But  among  all  the  recently  discovered  or  deciphered 
inscriptions,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  not  one  has  higher  claima 
upon  our  attention  and  interest  than  that  discovered  about  twelve 
years  ago,  upon  a  monument  erected  in  the  land  of  Moab  bj 
Mesha,  King  of  that  country,  a  contemporary  of  Jehoeaphat, 
King  of  Judah  and  of  Ahab,  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  Kings  of 
Israel. 

This  stone  was  found  in  August,  1868,  by  the  Eev.  F.  A. 
Klein,  a  missionary  of  the  Church,  Miss.  Society,  but  a  native  of 
Prussia,  and,  it  is  said,  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  ruined  city  of  Dibon,  once  a  capital  of  Moab,  though  bailt 
(or  rebuilt)  by  the  children  of  Gad,  as  recorded  in  Num., 
xxxii.,  34. 

Mr.  Klein's  efforts  to  induce  the  Prussian  Government  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  secure  possession  of  this  precions 
monument  were  unsucccessf  ul* ;  and  the  stone,  or  rather  its  frag- 
ments, were  at  length  secured  by  Mr.  Clermont  Ganneau,  inter- 
preter and  secretary  of  the  French  Consulate  at  Jerusalem. 

When  the  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  of  Dibon  found  that  this  stone 
was  an  object  of  interest  to  foreigners,  their  jealousy  was  excited, 
and  in  a  dispute  among  themselves  for  the  control  of  it,  somecrf 
them,  by  heating  it  and  then  dashing  cold  water  upon  it,  broke 
it  into  fragments,  some  of  which,  it  is  said,  were  carrid  to  difiw^ 
ent  places  as  charms  to  promote  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  For- 
tunately one  of  the  fragments  is  large,  and  contains  nearly  luK 
of  the  inscription  uninjured,  and  another  nearly  a  quarter.  B* 
rest  of  the  pieces  were  small  and  some  were  lost.  The  grei^ 
portion,  however,  were  recovered,  and  the  monument  as  reiboiii 
now  stands  in  the  room  devoted  to  Jewish  antiquitieSy  ift  4* 
Museum  of  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  where  the  writer  had  theplM^j 
ure  of  inspecting  it.  ^ 

*From  confliotinK  statements  it  is  not  ea.s7  to  judge  of  the  irisdooi  or  VBt 
nesB  or  unfairness  of  the  measures  taken  by  different  parties  in  viteM 
ment:  but  these  personal  questions  are  of  smaU  aooount  compared  witti  i 
the  Onristian  world  must  feel  in  the  monument  itself. 
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The  monument  consisted  of  a  block  of  black  basalt,  3  feet  8^ 
inches  high,  2  feet  3^  inches  wide,  and  a  trifle  over  a  foot  in 
thickness,  rounded  at  the  top,  witii  an  inscription  of  thirty- 
four  lines.  It  has  been  restored  by  replacing  the  fragments,  so 
far  as  possible,  and  supplying  the  place  of  the  lost  portions  with 
a  smooth  surface  of  stucco,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  letters, 
taken  from  a  partial  copy  madeby  Mr.  Klein,  and  from  a  paper 
impression  or  "squeeze"  taken  by  Mr.  Ganneau  while  the  stone 
was  yet  whole. 

The  monument,  as  restored,  stands  upon  an  appropriate  ped- 
estal, having  at  the  right  upon  a  similar  basis  a  glass  frame  con- 
taining the  paper  impression,  and  at  the  left  another  containing 
the  partial  copy,  thus  exhibiting  at  a  glance  the  authority  for 
the  restored  portions  of  the  inscription. 

Certain  portions  are  still  deficient,  especially  at  the  ends  of 
several  lines  and  at  the  l^ttom.  These  can  be  supplied  only 
conjecturally. 

The  stone  was  not  found  as  originally  set.  It  appears  to  have 
been  built  into  a  wall,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Eoman  supremacy, 
and  with  the  crumbling  of  that  wall  to  have  fallen  among  the 
rubbish  below,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Klein. 

In  II.  Kings,  iii.,4;,  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  is  mentioned  as  being 
a  vassal  of  the  King  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and  as  sending  to 
him  an  annual  tribute  of  a  hundred  thousand  lambs  and  an  equal 
number  of  rams,  with  their  wool ;  but  as  throwing  off  the  yoke 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Ahab. 

In  various  passages  of  Scripture,  Chemosh  is  spoken  of  as  the 
national  god  of  the  Moabites ;  e.  g,  in  Jere.,  xlviii.,  7,  in  predicting 
the  calamities  about  to  come  upon  Moab,  the  Prophet  says: 
"  And  Chemosh  shall  go  forth  into  captivity,  with  his  priests  and 
his  princes  together."  Hence  in  an  ancient  poem  quoted  by 
Moses  in  Num.,  xxi.,  29,  Moab  is  designated  as  the  people  of 
Chemosh:  "Woe  to  thee,  oh  Moab!  Thou  art  undone,  oh  people 
of  Chemosh !"  And  among  the  idols  for  the  worship  of  which 
Solomon  built  high  places  to  gratify  his  foreign  wives,  "Chemosh, 
the  abomination  of  the  Moabites,"  is  mentioned,  I.  Kings,  xi.,  7; 
II.  Kings,  xxiii.,  13.  In  Judges,  xi.,  4,  Chemosh  is  spoken  of 
as  a  divinity  acknowledged  also  by  the  Ammonites. 

The  inscription  carved  by  order  of  King  Mesha  on  the  monu- 
ment of  which  we  are  speaking,  contained  repeated  allusions  to 
Chemosh  as  the  recognized  god  of  Moab,  and  expressly  names 
Jehovah  as  the  national  God  of  Israel. 

The  principal  object  of  this  monument  was  to  record  the  suc- 
cess of  Mesha  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Kings  of  Israel. 
This  success  he  religiously  ascribes  to  his  god  Chemosh,  and 
speaks  of  devoting  spoils  and  captives  to  him. 
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The  following  is  the  nearest  approximation  which  I  have  been 
able  to  make  to  any  exact  rendermg  of  the  inscription,  making 
free  use  of  previously  published  translations.  Words  or  parts 
of  words  conjecturally  supplied  are  placed  in  brackets  [  ],  words 
added,  in  parenthesis  ( ),  do  not  imply  omissions  from  the  text, 
but  are  added  for  the  sake  of  English  idiom : 

"I,  Mesha,  am  the  son  of  Chemosh[-gad],  King  of  Moab,  the 
[DJibonite.  My  father  reigned  over  Moab  thirty  years,  and  I 
reigned  after  my  father,  and  I  erected  this  monument  to  Chemoeh 
in  Korcha,  a  moimment  of  deliverance,  because  he  delivered  me 
from  all  despoilers  and  made  me  to  see  (the  destruction  of)  all 
that  hated  me. 

"Omri  was  King  of  Israel,  and  many  days  they  oppressed 
Moab,  for  Chemosh  was  angry  with  him  and  with  his  land.  His 
son  succeeded  him,  and  he  also  said,  I  will  oppress  Moab. 

"In  my  days  Ch[emo8h]  said,  but  I  will  look  to  him  and  to 
his  house,  and  Israel  shall  perish  with  everlasting  destruction."* 

"  And  Omri  took  possession  of  (the  city)  Medeba,  and  dwelt 
therein ;  [and  they  oppressed  Moab,  he  and]  his  son  forty  years. 
In  my  days  Chemosh  [looked]  upon  him. 

"And  I  built  Baal-mean,  and  made  in  it  a  [trench]  and  I 
[besieged]  Kinathan;  and  the  men  of  Gad  had  dwelt  in  [that] 
land  from  of  old ;  and  the  King  of  Israel  built  up  [the  city]  for 
himself;  but  I  fought  against  the  city  and  took  it;  and  I  slew 
all  [the  people  that  were  in]  the  city,  a  sight  (pleasing)  to  Che- 
mosh and  to  Moab.  And  I  took  away  [the  spoil  and  presented 
it]  before  Chemosh  in  Kirjath;  and  I  caused  to  dwell  therein  the 
men  of  Siran  and  the  men  of  Shakharath  [or  MakharatL] 

"  And  Chemosh  said  to  me.  Go  and  take  Hebo  [fighting]  against 
Israel ;  [and  I]  went  during  the  night,  and  fought  against  from 
the  dawn  of  the  morning  until  noon ;  and  I  took  [the  city]  and 
slew  the  [men]  that  were  in  it,  in  all  seven  thousand;  [but  the 
women  I  slew  not]  for  I  devoted  [them]  to  Ashtor-Chemosh; 
and  I  took  thence  the  [ves]8els  of  Jehovah  and  offered  them  be- 
fore Chemosh. 

"  And  the  King  of  Israel  built  up  Jahar  and  dwelt  in  it,while 
he  warred  against  me ;  and  Chemosh  drove  him  out  from  before 
[me.]  I  took  from  Moab  two  hundred  men,  all  the  chiefc 
thereof,  and  besieged  Jahar  and  took  it  to  [annex  it]  to  Dibon. 

"I  built  Korcha,  the  wall  of  the  forest  and  the  wall  ci  [^ 
fortress] ;  I  built  the  gates  thereof;  I  built  the  towers  thereof; 
and  I  made  in  the  midst  of  the  city  reservoirs  for  the  moniiM^ 
torrents  ;t  and  there  was  no  cistern  in  the  city,  in  Korcha;  tad  I 

*Mr.  Ganneau  renden  this  sentence,  "  I  will  go  and  appear  to  Ifosb 
Then  Israel  was  wasting  oontinoally." 

f  Dr.  Crosby  renders  this  phrase,  "Prisons  for  the  men  of    *    ^   *   ^ 
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said  to  all  the  people,  Make  you  every  one  a  cistern  in  his  own 
house;  and  I  dug  the  trench  of  Korcha  with  [the  men]  of 
Israel. 

"  I  built  up  Aroer,  and  made  the  causeway  in  Arnon.  I  built 
the  House  or  the  High  Place  (Beth  Bamoth)  for  it  had  been 
dem[olished].  I  built  Bezer,  for  the  men  of  Dibon,  fifty,  had 
taken  possession  of  it,  for  all  Dibon  was  loyal.  And  I  filled 
Bikran  with  [inhabitants].  And  I  built  Beth  Diblathan  and 
Beth  Baal-Meon,  and  placed  M[oabites]  there  ....  the 
land  ....  and  Horonan  dwelt  in  it  .  .  .  .  Chemosh 
said  to  me.  Go  fight  against  Horonan ;  and  I  .  .  .  .  Che- 
mosh in  my  days     .     .     .     .     " 

The  langu^e  of  this  inscription  is  found  to  be  almost  identi- 
cal with  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception 
of  the  termination  in  (instead  of  im)  for  the  plural  of  masculine 
nouns,  and  of  the  use  of  H  for  1  as  the  suffix  for  the  third  per- 
son sin^lar,  masculine,  of  the  personal  pronoun  {him  or  his)y 
both  or  which  appear  occasionally  in  Hebrew,  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  one  or  two  nouns;  the  language  is  pure  Hebrew,  thus  con- 
firming the  impression  which  one  naturally  derives  from  the  his- 
tory or  the  patriarchs  and  of  Israel,  that  the  language  spoken 
through  all  the  region  bordering  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  by  Canaanites,  Phoenicians  and  the  people  of 
Edom,  Moab,  Ammon  and  Hamath,  as  well  as  by  the  Israelites, 
was  essentially  one,  viz. :  The  Hebrew  as  preserved  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament. 

Consequently  the  difficulty  in  making  out  the  inscription  arises 
not  from  any  serious  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  instances,  but  almost  entirely  from  the  injuries 
of  time  rendering  words  or  letters  illegible.  An  instance  occurs 
in  the  second  line,  where  the  word  which  I  have  rendered 
Dihonite  lacks  the  first  letter  D,  and  has  therefore  by  some  been 
rendered  Ydbinite^  or  son  of  Tabin. 

The  shapes  of  the  letters  are  of  special  interest.  Students  of 
Hebrew  are  aware  that  the  letters  now  universally  used,  both  in 
the  synagogue  rolls  and  in  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  *bi- 
ble^  are  not  the  most  ancient  forms,  but  calligraphic  modifications 
of  them  brought  from  Babylon  and  used  in  writing  Hebrew  only 
since  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  is  also  acknowl- 
edged by  scholars  that  the  Samaritan  alphabet  exhibits  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  older  forms  of  the  Hebrew  letters  than  that 
now  used  in  Hebrew  manuscripts  or  printed  books. 

When  the  Maccabean  Princes  coined  money  (shekels  und 
fractions  of  shekels),  in  the  inscriptions  on  their  coin  they  re- 
verted to  the  more  ancient  forms  of  the  Hebrew  letters;  and  the 
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letters  found  on  those  coins  agree  much  more  nearly  than  the 
common  Hebrew  [Chaldean]  forms  with  those  of  the  MoabitiBh 
inscription. 

The  Phoenician  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  exhibit  a  variety 
of  forms  of  nearly  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Some  of  theee 
forms,  in 'the  case  of  all  the  letters,  are  identical  with  those 
which  appear  in  the  Moabite  inscription  of  which  we  are 
speaking. 

But  the  most  interesting  point  to  be  observed  in  respect  to 
these  letters  is  their  close  agreement  with  the  most  ancient  fonufi 
of  the  Greek  letters.  This  will  appear  from  consulting  any  table 
— the  Hebrew  alphabet  especially — such  as  compare  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  with  the  coin  letters,  the  Samaritan  alphabet,  and  the 
Moabite  inscription. 

Cadmus,  in  introducing  alphabetical  writing  into  Greece, 
fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  would  naturally  keep 
the  forms  in  use  in  his  own  country,  and  would  write  from  right 
to  left.  In  some  of  the  oldest  Greek  inscriptions  the  lines  read 
from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left,  alternately 
{0ovarpoq)r}66v)^  the  letters  beiuff  varied  in  shape  so  as  to  face 
the  direction  of  the  line  in  which  they  occur.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  double  form  of  several  of  these  letters  as  seen  in  the 
table. 

Thus  we  see  in  this  ancient  inscription  the  prototypes  of  our 
own  letters. 

An  interesting  point  is  the  existence  of  punctuation  in  this 
inscription,  the  words  being  generally  separated  by  dots  and  the 
sentences  by  perpendicular  lines.  Although  most  ancient  He- 
brew and  Greek  manuscripts  are  destitute  of  any  such  marks, 
Ethiopic  and  Samaritan  manuscripts  have  dots  between  the 
words,  and  more  prominent  marks  at  the  ends  of  sentences. 

This  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  alphabetic 
inscription  yet  discovered.  Possibly  some  of  those  found  at 
Nineveh  may  prove  to  be  older.  Many  of  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions are  older,  but  they  consist  of  hieroglyphics.  The  date  of 
the  erection  of  this  monument  in  the  land  of  Moab  is  earlier  than 
that  of  the  birth  of  Homer. 

The  land  of  Moab  lay  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Jordan.     Dibon,  Mesha's  capital,  as  well  as  Made* 
ba,  Baal  Meon,  and  other  places  named  in  this  inscriptioiif  IV 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  land,  while  Ar,  its  ancient  ctpMi     i 
lay  much  farther  south.     The  northern  region,  compriiiiq;  •*  J 
the  towns  named  as  having  been  taken  and  retaken  i^tBiiMW  J 
by  Moab  and  Israel,  had  been  conquered  before  the  d^*a^«* 
Moses  by  the  Amorites,  and  when  their  King,  8ihoii|  T 
quered  by  Moses,  the  whole  region  passed  into  the 
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Israel,  and  was  asfiij^ed  to  the  tribes  of  Beuben  and  Gad. 
Henoe  the  contests  lor  the  possession  of  these  places,  and  the 
mention  in  the  inscription  of  the  men  of  Gad  as  having  for- 
merly dwelt  in  Kirjathan  (Kirjathaim). 

In  this  inscription  are  mentioned  as  cities  of  Moab,  Dibon 
(Mesha's  capital),  Medeba,  Baal  Meon  (called  also  Beth  Baal 
Meon),  Kirjathaim,  Nebo,  Jahaz,  Aroer,  Bezer,  Bikran,  Beth 
Diblatliaim,  Horonaim  and  Korcha,  a  place  built  by  King  Mesha. 
Some  have  thought  that  Ataroth  is  mentioned  in  the  tenth  line 
of  the  inscription,  which  is  imperfect. 

Of  these  Dibon,  Ataroth  and  Aroer  are  mentioned  in  Num. 
xxi.,  23,  as  having  been  built  (i.  e.,  rebuilt)  by  the  children  of 
Gtid;  and  Kirjathaim,  Nebo  and  Baal  Meon  by  the  children  of 
Reuben.  Jahaz  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.,  23,  as  a  place  exist- 
ing when  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  battle-ground  in  the 
war  with  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites,  whose  capital  was  Hesh- 
bon,  and  whose  dominion  reached  to  Aroer,  on  the  Amon.  All 
his  cities  were  taken  by  Israel,  destroyed  in  the  contest,  and  then 
rebuilt  by  the  Beubenites  and  Gadites. 

In  Josh,  xiii.,  16-19,  Aroer,  Medeba,  Dibon,  Beth  Baal  Meon, 
Jahaza  (doubtless  the  same  with  Jahaz),  and  Kirjathaim  are 
mentioned  as  cities  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Beuben. 

Nearly  six  centuries  later  we  find  Mesha  in  possession  of 
Dibon,  as  his  capital,  and  contending  for  the  sovereignty  over 
neighboring  cities.  Later  still  we  find  Horonaim,  Aroer,  Dibon, 
Nebo,  Beth  Diblathaim,  Kirjathaim  and  Beth  Meon  mentioned 
in  Isa.  XV.,  and  Jere.  xlviii.,  as  cities^of  Moab  about  to  be  desolated. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  region  comprising  these  cities  was 
a  scene  of  repeated  border  warfare.  Notice  a  similar  contest 
between  the  Israelites  under  Jephthah  and  the  Ammonites. 
Jnd.  xi. 

It  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  these  places  are  named 
in  Num.  xxxii.,  34-38  (compare  any  good  map  or  the  region),  that 
there  was  considerable  mingling  or  the  inheritance  of  the  two 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 

Finally,  the  egotistical,  boastful  style  of  the  inscription  agrees 
with  that  of  similar  documents  emanating  from  the  Kings  of 
Assyria,  Persia  and  Egypt,  and  reminds  the  reader  of  the  words 
used  by  the  successful  warrior  and  haughty  monarch,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, "Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  builded?" 

Of  Korcha,  the  building  of  which  is  so  particularly  described 
by  King  Mesha,  we  have  no  information  except  what  is  fur- 
nished by  this  inscription.  Perhaps  it  was  an  ofFshoot  or  forti- 
fied suburb  of  Dibon.  The  name  signifies  a  smooth  sv/rface^  or 
ice  or  crystal.  The  absence  of  cisterns  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  water  supply  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  new  place, 
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and  the  building  not  a  rebuilding,  as  in  the  case  of  Aroer,  Bezer, 
Baal  Meon,  etc.  If  Korcha  was  a  favorite  suburb  of  Hesha's 
capital  since  this  monument  was  erected  in  it  (as  stated  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  inscription),  we  can  easily  account  for  the 
minuteness  with  which  its  construction  is  described. 


^  THE   SITE   OF   BETHSAIDA. 

BY    REV.    LYMAN    ABBOTT. 

It  is  the  common  theory  of  the  commentators  that  there  were 
two  towns  by  the  name  of  Bethsaida,  in  Galilee,  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  One  of  these  towns  is  located  on  the  northern  shore,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Jordan  into  the  sea;  the  other  is  loa^ 
on  the  western  shore,  somewhere  between  Capemaam  and 
Tiberias.  The  popular  Biblical  Atlases  all  give  the  two,  some, 
however,  querying  the  second  one  as  an  indication  that  its  site  is 
uncertain.  Even  so  respectable  an  authority  as  Canon  Farrar 
follows  the  popular  tradition,  and  gives  two  Bethsaidas.  Kitto 
and  Smith's  Dictionaries  both  give  two  Bethsaidas.  The  case 
is  one  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  characteristic  weakness  of 
Biblical  commentators,  and  even  archseologists,  their  tendency  to 
follow  tradition  blindly,  without  original  investigation,  a  weak- 
ness of  which,  unhappily.  Biblical  literature  affords  many 
examples  on  subjects  of  much  greater  importance. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  hands  that  there  are  no  ruins  of  the  imagi- 
nary western  Bethsaida,  and  ho  other  references  to  it  in  ancient 
history  other  than  those  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  a  moment  in 
the  Gospels.  It  is  also  a  singular  fact,  if  it  be  one,  that  t^o 
towns  of  the  same  name,  and  each  sufficiently  important  to  be 
mentioned  in  Gospels  like  those  of  John  and  Mark  for  pagan 
readers,  should  coexist  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  on  the 
same  lake,  and  that  one  of  them  should  have  perished  so  com- 
pletely as  to  leave  no  trace  of  its  existence,  either  in  ruins  or  in 
literature,  except  in  one,  or  possibly  two  references  in  Mark. 
(Mark  vi. :  45 ;  viii. :  22.) 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John  all  give  accounts  of  the  feed- 
ing of  the  five  thousand  by  Christ,  on  the  shore  of  the  set  of 
Galilee.  Combining  these  accounts,  the  narrative  rum  tho** 
Jesus,  after  the  experimental  preaching  by  the  twelve,  depiw 
by  ship  over  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John)  into  a  desert  place  (Jhtt.^ 
belonging  to  the  city  of  Bethsaida  (Luke).  After  feeding  |ta 
multitude  he  sent  his  disciples  by  ship  "  to  go  to  the  other  •■• 
unto  Bethsaida  "  (Mark),  and  subsequently  joined  them,  walk 
out  upon  the  sea  for  that  purpose.     Fix)m  these  narrAtiTB 
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geographers  and  commentators  have  jumped  to  the  conelnsion 
that  there  must  have  been  two  Bethsaidas,  one  to  the  vicinity  of 
which  Christ  went  for  retirement  before  feeding  the  multitude, 
the  other  to  the  vicinity  of  which  he  retired  after  feeding  the 
multitude ;  one  on  the  eastern,  one  on  the  western  shore.  And 
this  conchision  has  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  sustain  it, 
except  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  harmonize  Gospel  narratives, 
supposed  otherwise  to  be  inconsistent.  The  object  is  commend- 
able; but  if  it  is  necessary  to  invent  geography  to  accomplish 
the  result  most  Bible  readers  \v\l\  prefer  to  leave  the  harmony 
unaccomplished.  In  fact,  however,  the  harmony  requires  no 
such  invention. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jordan,  where  it  empties  in  the  sea 

of  Galilee,  are  the  ruins  of  the  one  Bethsaida,  the  only  Bethsaida 

known  to  either  historj'  or  geography.    It  is  on  the  northeastern 

«hore  of  the  sea,  or  at  least  in  a  northeastern  direction  from 

Oapernaum.     Beyond  it  is  a  plain,  intervening  between  the 

Jordan  and  the  Eastern  mountains,  which  were  then,  and  are 

«iow,  a  comparatively  uninhabited  region — a  pasture  land,whither 

Christ  retreated  with  his  disciples.     The  multitude  learning,  or 

«urmising  the  place   of   his  retreat,  followed  him  thither.    It 

^was  about  the  time  of  the  Passover,  and  the  throng  was  very 

^reat.     He  taught  them  all  day ;  as  sunset  approached  he  fed 

tnem;  then,  when  they  would  have  made  him  king,  escaped 

^rom  their  offensive,  because   unspiritual   and   unappreciative 

jiomage,  bidding  his  disciples  row  eastward,  unto  the  other  side 

<£zV  TO  nepav^  in  the  direction  o/* Bethsaida  {npo?  fttjd^alddv). 

TThen  he  proposed  to  join  them,  after  a  short  period  of  retire- 

'ment  in  prayer,  in  the  hill  country.    They  started  for  Bethsaida; 

^91  mile  or  two,  perhaps,  west  of  the  plain  of  Butaiha,  where  the 

multitude  had  been  fed.    But  suddenly  one  of  those  fierce,  north 

'^Bvinds,  which  draw  down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  as  down  a 

;igantic  funnel,  arose,  sweeping  down  upon  the  lake  with  great 

'ury,  from  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Lebanon  and  the  anti-Leb- 

mnon,  and  drove  them  far  out  into  the  lake.    They  turned  about 

j^nd  headed  for  the  shore,  for  the  meeting  place  at  the  mouth  of 

^he  Jordan,  appointed  by  their  Lord;  and  it  was  while  they 

"were  thus  toiling  to  come  to  Ilim,  against  wind  and  wave,  that 

3Ie  came  forth  out  of  the  darkness  and  storm  to  meet  them;  a 

:f act  which  conveys  its  own  spiritual  lesson,  which  I  need  not 

^well  upon  here. 

There  is  but  one  liethsaida;  that  known  on  our  maps  as 
bethsaida  Julius;  the  other  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of 
^sommentators  and  map-makers. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ARYANS  UPON  THE  ABORIGINAL 

SPEECH  OF  INDIA. 

BY   PBOF.    JOHN    AVBBY. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  three  theories  have  been  proposed 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  Dravidian  alphabets.  The  fint, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  is  that  the  Tamils  were  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  writing  before  the  coming  oi  the 
Brahmans,  and  that  the  latter  worked  over  this  alphabet,  adding 
a  few  characters  and  adapting  it  to  express  Sanskrit  soond^L 
The  result  was  the  ancient  Orantha,  from  which  was  kter 
developed  the  modem  Tamil  alphabet  and,  as  we  suppoae,  the 
other  alphabets  of  the  family.  We  do  not  understand  whether 
Mr.  Ellis  regarded  the  primitive  Tamil  characters  as  a  native 
invention  or  as  derived  from  some  other  people.  A  modificati<m 
of  this  theory,  suggested  by  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  is  that  the 
earliest  Sanskrit  characters,  those  found  in  the  Asoka  inacrip- 
tions,  were  derived  from  the  Dravidians,  and  that  they  were 
supplemented  by  signs  to  express  sounds  not  heard  among  the 
latter.  A  second  theory,  advocated  by  Dr.  Bumell,  is  that  the 
alphabets  of  the  South  Indian  languages  were  brought  from 
Phoenicia  by  traders  sailing  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Malabar 
this  change  appears  not  only  in  words  derived  from  the  Sanaknt 
but  has  been  extended  to  pure  Dravidian  words,  and  that  itpr^ 
vails  most  in  the  modem  language,  while  in  the  ancient  language 
the  p  was  generally  retained.  Since  A  is  a  favorite  letter  in  the 
norther  vernaculars,  commonly  taking  the  place  of  the  aapirattf 
of  the  five  vargaa;  and  since  the  Marathi,  the  Aryan  neighbor 
of  the  Canarese  on  the  north,  sometimes  changes  p  into  A,  it 
seems  probable  that  this  change  first  came  in  with  Sanakrit, 
words,  and  thus  gradually  acquired  a  secure  lodgment  in  the 
language.  Dr.  Pope,  who  regards  the  Dravidian  languages  •s 
belonging  to  the  Aryan  family,  in  a  communication  to  the  Indian 
Antiquary  for  May,  1876,  refers  to  this  change  of  ^  to  A  as  evi- 
dence of  that  relationship.  He  affirms  his  belief  that^  in  these 
cases  stands  iorph,  and  that  an  identical  Aryan  root  can  always 
be  found  for  all  such  roots  beginning  with  p.  He  evidently 
does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Caldwell  in  regard  to  the  modem  char- 
acter of  the  change.  His  further  statement  that  all  the  prini- 
tive  roots  of  the  Dravidian  tongues  are  Aryan  will  hardly  iW^ 
the  general  approval  of  scholars.  Another  example  of  SilidKnt 
influence  is  the  occasional  combination  of  a  nasal  and  a  fO^^ 
the  middle  of  a  word.  This  is  never  allowed  in  the 
which  is  the  most  original  of  the  Dravidian  idioms,  but  c 
sonant  takes  the  place  of  the  surd  or  the  concnrreiMM 
letters  is  prevented  by  the  insertion  of  a  voweL 
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There  is  a  considerable  number  of  coincidences  between  the 
)ravidian  tongues  and  the  Sanskrit,  which  at  first  sight  might 
»e  regarded  as  examples  of  borrowing  fron;  one  side  or  the 
ther,  but  which  are  better  explained  as  independent  develop- 
lents  within  each  family,  or  as  pointing  back  to  a  remote 
ntiqnity,  when  both  families  had  not  yet  separated  from  a 
onunon  stock.  Some  of  these  coincidences  have  a  wide  range, 
xtending  beyond  the  Sanskrit  to  other  members  of  the  Indo- 
Dnropean  family,  or  outside  these  limits  to  other  apparently 
inrelated  families.  An  example  is  the  use  of  a  nasal  to  sepa- 
ate  concurrent  vowels,  or  for  some  other  euphonic  purpose, 
rhe  letters  commonly  employed  in  the  Dravidian  languages  to 
irevent  hiatus  are  v  and  y,  but  the  Telugre  uses  y  and  n,  or 
ometimes  on;  y  is  employed  when  the  use  of  the  nasal  would 
iccasion  ambiguity.  The  Telugre  uses  a  nasal  not  only  to  sepa- 
ate  bases  and  endings,  as  does  the  Sanskrit,  but  also  to  divide 
he  final  and  initial  vowels  of  concurrent  words,  in  which 
espect  it  resembles  the  Greek.  In  Tamil,  v  and  y  are  more 
iommonly  used,  but  there  are  many  cases  where  n  appears,  par- 
icularly  in  the  classical  dialect.  In  general  we .  may  say  that 
he  use  of  a  nasal  to  prevent  hiatus  is  much  more  varied  in  the 
Dravidian  languages  than  in  the  Sanskrit,  and  cannot  have  been 
oast,  and  that  from  the  south  they  made  their  way  into  North- 
m  India.  A  third  theory,  and  the  generally  received  one,  is 
[lat  the  characters  used  by  Asoka,  and  belonging  first  to  the 
Lryans,  were  carried  along  with  northern  culture  into  the  south, 
rhere  they  became  greatly  modified  by  the  exigencies  of  time 
nd  place.  Their  prevailing  circular  shapes  is  explained  by  Mr. 
(eames  as  due  to  the  practice  of  writing  with  an  iron  style  upon 
be  leaf  of  the  palm,  the  longitudinal  fibers  of  which  would  be 
able  to  split  in  drawing  the  straight  lines  of  the  Deva-N&gau, 
^he  earliest  specimens  of  Dravidian  alphabets  are  found  in 
opper-plate  inscriptions  containing  royal  grants  of  land.  Dr. 
^umell  gives  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  Tamil  alphabet  in  the 
adian  Antiquary  for  August,  1872,  from  plates  in  the  posses- 
ion of  the  Jews  and  Sjrians  of  Cochin.  The  date,  according 
>  astronomical  calculations,  is  774  A.  D.  This  alphabet  is 
eculiar  in  ha\nng  only  one  sign  for  both  the  short  and  long 
^unds  of  e  and  o.  Still  earlier  inscriptions  than  these  exist, 
de  oldest  dating  247  A.  D.  Dr.  Caldwell,  who  has  examined 
he  characters  of  these,  says  that  they  resemble  those  in  use  at 
he  same  period  in  Northern  India,  and  are  unlike  those  found 
n  the  Jewish  and  Syrian  inscriptions.  Two  strong,  though  not 
mtirely  conclusive,  arguments  lor  the  Aryan  origin  of  the  Dra- 
ddian  letters  are:  First,  the  earliest  forms  of  these  alphabets 
vhich  we  possess  seem  to  be  framed  to  express  Sanskrit  rather 
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than  Dravidian  sounds;  second,  to  assume  that  the  Aryans 
borrowed  their  system  of  writing  from  the  Dravidians,  would  be 
to  reverse  the  direction  in  which  Indian  culture  has  in  other  re- 
spects uniformly  flowed.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Aryans, 
whose  civilization  was  older  by  many  centuries,  would  have  to 
resort  to  their  under  neighbors  for  the  art  of  writing.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  was  derived 
from  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  source,  since  Northern  India  in 
early  times  had  communication  with  the  western  world  over  the 
Iranian  plateau,  as  well  as  by  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Indus 
river.  In  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  Dravidian  languages  we 
detect  some  cases  of  imitation  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  also  some 
deeper  resemblances  to  the  Indo-European  speech  which  seem 
to  lead  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  two  families  were  one.  Of 
the  first  sort  is  the  adoption  of  many  of  the  laws  regarding  the 
assimilation  of  concurrent  consonants,  which  play  so  important 
a  part  in  Sanskrit  grammar.  In  many  cases,  however,  these 
rules  are  not  followed,  but  euphony  is  secured  by  changes  which 
are  strictly  Dravidian.  The  habit  of  changing  an  initial^  to  A, 
which  prevails  in  the  Canarese,  is  another  example.  This  sub- 
stitution is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Dravidian  languages 
have  a  decided  aversion  to  aspirates.  Dr.  Caldwell  says  that 
imitated  from  the  latter.  Another  Indo-European  analogy  ift 
the  insertion  of  a  nasal  before  the  final  dental  of  certain  verbal 
roots  in  Tamil.  With  this  we  compare  hhunj  for  hhnj  and  yunj 
for  yuj  in  Sanskrit;  fxavd  for  fxady  Xafxft  for  Xaft  in  Greek; 
scirid  for  scid^  and  tund  for  tud  in  Latin. 

Dr.  Caldwell  points  out  in  regard  to  this  nasalization  that,, 
while  it  appears  to  be  simply  euphonic  in  the  Indo-European 
family,  it  also  assists  in  differentiating  meanings  in  the  Dravid- 
ian languages;  thus,  neuter  verbs  containing  such  an  n  lose  the 
w,  and  double  the  final  consonant  in  becoming  transitive.  Other 
coincidences  of  a  similar  character  will  be  reierred  to  hereafter. 

In  the  matter  of  gender  the  South-Indian  languages  differ 
decidedly  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  from  the  Indo-European 
family  in  geiieral.  Dravidian  nouns  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
First,  those  denoting  rational  beings  are  masculine  or  feminioe; 
second,  all  others  are  neuter.  The  Indo-Europeans,  on  the  other 
hand,  assigned  one  or  another  gender  to  all  objects,  according  to 
real  or  imagined  sexual  qualities.  In  consequence  of  this  food* 
amental  discordance  in  the  use  of  gender,  words  derived  fron 


the  Sanskrit  must  in  many  cases  change  their  gender;  thus  nm-     q 
culine,  denoting  irrational  beings,  generally  become  nentefyOr  J 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  rules.     ExampleB  of  bn.JI 
occur,  and  it  seems  to  depend  upon  how  completely  a  Stn 
word  had  become  naturalized,  whether  it  was  treated  in  <a^ 
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or  the  other.  In  the  former  case  conBiderable  change  in  form 
accompanied,  or  rather  preceded,  the  change  in  gender.  Not 
infrequently  the  same  word  appears  in  two  forms  and  genders. 
The  neuter  word  is  generally  considered  more  classical,  though 
the  learned  sometimes  choose  to  follow  Sanskrit  usage. 

When  we  come  to  the  subject  of  word- formation  we  find  an 
instructive  illustration  of  the  tenacity  with  which  a  people  will, 
even  under  adverse  circumstances,  cling  to  its  ancestral  tra- 
ditions in  regard  to  the  form  in  which  it  shall  put  the  linguistic 
material  which  it  has  occasion  to  use.  Though  the  adoption  of 
Aryan  religion  and  philosophy,  and  Aryan  institutions  in  general, 
brought  in  a  host  of  foreign  roots  and  words,  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  northern  idioms  never  flourished  upon  Dravidian 
soil.  It  is  in  the  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  the  several 
parts  that  we  discern  Aryan  influence,  for  it  was  in  the  north 
that  grammatical  studies  approached  nearest  to  scientific  method. 
The  Dravidian  grammarians  have  followed  the  Sanskrit  in  as- 
signing ei^ht  cases  to  their  nouns,  though,  as  Dr.  Caldwell  has 
shown,  such  is  the  looseness  of  connection  between  the  post- 
positions, which  serve  as  signs  of  relation,  and  the  base,  that  the 
number  of  cases  admits  of  great  increase.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  go  into  the  details  of  Dravidian  declension,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say, 
that  these  languages  belong  to  the  agglutinative  class;  and, 
though  we  may  consider  them  as  exhibiting,  in  a  rudimentary 
form,  the  same  principle  of  structure  as  the  inflecting  languages, 
and  may  even  find  instances  of  true  inflection,  there  is  yet  such 
a  wide  and  essential  difference  between  them  that  any  consider- 
able borrowing  from  Sanskrit  is  out  of  the  question.  A  true 
example  of  borrowing,  probably,  is  the  feminine  suffix  i,  which 
is  most  used  with  Sanskrit  derivatives.  It  has,  however,  suffered 
a  change  in  quantity,  being  always  long  in  Sanskrit  and  short  in 
the  Dravidian  languages.  The  genitive  suffix  yokka,  or  yoka, 
is  possibly  derived  from  the  Aryan  possessive  suffix  ka.  There 
are  here  also  a  few  coincidences  of  the  sort  already  described, 
pointing  to  a  possible  ancient  unity  of  the  two  groups  of 
languages:  First,  the  neuter  singular  suffix  rf,  which  appears  in 
the  remote  and  proximate  demonstrations  adi  and  idi  of  the 
Telugu,  the  adu  and  idu  of  the  Tamil,  Malayalan  and  Can- 
arese,  may  be  compared  with  the  same  suffix  in  the  Sanskrit 
tat  and  the  Latin  zd  and  illud;  Second,  the  neuter  plural  of 
Dravidian  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  the  suffix  gal  or  a  kin- 
dred form,  but  nearly  all  the  members  of  this  family  also  form 
a  neuter  plural  in  short  a.  This  suffix  is  strictly  confined  to  the 
neuter,  while  gal  is  occasionally  used  with  the  genders.  We 
may  compare  with  this  the  neuter  plural  in  short  a  of  the  2^nd, 
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Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic.  What  we  have  said  abont  Dravidian 
declension  is  also  true  of  cojugation.  As  examples  of  borrow- 
ing we  may  cite:  First,  the  occasional  mode  of  forming  the 
causative  verb,  which  is  generally  produced  by  the  help  of  a 
causative  particle,  but  sometimes — ^particularly  in  connection  with 
Sankrit  derivations — ^an  auxiliary  verb  signifying  "  to  make"  is 
annexed ;  Second,  we  may  also  compare  the  v  which  is  the 
sign  of  future  time  in  Tamil,  Canarese,  and  Tulu  with  the  tn-pro- 
nounced  h — of  several  of  the  northern  vernaculars.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  is  allied  with  the  ho  of  the  Latin  future, 
which,  if  true,  would  make  it  one  of  the  ancient  correspondence 
already  alluded  to. 

When  we  come  to  the  third  particular  in  which  one  language 
can  influence  another — ^its  vocabulary — ^we  find  that  the  Dravid- 
ian languages  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Sanskrit.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  after  the  acceptance  of  northern  learning 
and  literature.  The  aboriginal  tribes  had  words  to  expreaa 
objects  of  sense,  but  were  nearly  destitute  of  expressions  for 
immaterial  things,  which  were  supplied  by  the  Sanskrit  abun- 
tantly.  But,  as  we  ha veseen,  the  Dravidians,  generally,  preferred 
to  work  over  this  new  material  into  a  shape  agreeing  with 
their  own  habits  of  articulation  and  expression.  It  is  doubtless 
the  frequency  with  which  words  of  Sanskrit  origin  are  met  in 
the  idioms  of  Southern  India  which  has  misled  some  acholars 
into  supposing  that  the  latter  should  be  assigned  a  place  in  the 
Aryan  family.  When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter more  closely,  it  appears  that  genuine  Dravidian  words  are 
largely  in  the  majority  in  all  the  dialects,  and  that  some  of  them 
could  dispense  with  their  foreign  element  and  yet  express  the 
thoughts  of  an  advanced  civilization.  As  we  were  obliged  to  admit 
in  regard  to  the  northern  vernaculars,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate, 
exactly,  the  proportion  of  words  of  Aryan  origin.  It  varies, 
considerably,  in  the  different  languages,  according  as  Brahmamc 
influence  has  been  powerful,  or  the  people'  more  receptive.  D^f* 
Caldwell,  who  is  more  competent  to  speak  on  this  point  than 
any  other  living  scholar,  says  that  the  Tamil  and  Malayilim> 
though  closely  akin  and  adjacent  dialects,  represent  the  extrem* 
in  this  respect,  the  former  having  fewest  and  the  latter  the  voa^ 
Sanskrit  derivations.  The  earliest  MalayMam  literature  triw 
we  possess  is  quite  purely  Dravidian,  and  it  is  only  within  %  fct 
centuries  that  the  language  has  become  Brahmanized.  Aewrf- 
ing  to  the  same  authority  the  order  in  which  the  cultivated 
bers  of  this  group  would  stand  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
derivations  would  be:  Malayalam,  Canarese,  Telngn, 
Perhaps  the  remoteness  of  the  Tamil  country  from  ti 
territory  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  greater  origiiuk 
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emgnage.  The  amount  of  Sanskrit  in  any  of  the  languages 
aries  in  different  periods  and  in  different  styles  of  literature, 
^ing  least  in  the  earliest  period  and  most  in  the  later  period  of  the 
eligious  and  grammatical  literature.  The  Shen-Tamil,  or  the 
lassical  dialect,  contains  few  Sanskrit  words.  The  same  is  true 
•f  the  speech  of  the  rudest  part  of  the  population  at  the  pres- 
nt  time,  though,  in  general,  the  modern  prose  language  is 
Ewgely  indebted  to  Sanskrit.  The  Aryan  words  in  Tamil  may 
>e  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  period  of  their 
Qtroduction  and  the  change  of  form  which  they  have  suffered: 
''irst,  there  are  the  words  which  were  brought  in  by  the  early 
Jrahmanic  colonists,  and  which  were,  doubtless,  taken  directly 
rem  the  Sanskrit.  These  have  been  so  altered  in  shape  as  to 
►e  almost  past  recognition;  Second,  the  largest  part  of  the 
Sanskrit  words  was  introduced  by  the  Jainas,  who  flourished 
irom  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries.  These  words  are  altered 
o  accord  with  Tamil  rules,  and  are  said,  by  native  grammarians 
o  have  been  taken  from  the  northern  Prakrits,  and  not  from 
he  Sanskrit  directly ;  Third,  the  latest  portion  was  introduced 
Irom  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  by  the  three  schools 
)f  religious  philosophy  which  prevail  among  the  Tamils.  These 
^ords  are  in  form  still  nearly  pure  Sanskrit.  Using  the  nomen- 
dature  of  Hindu  grammar  we  should  call  the  derivatives  of  the 
irst  two  classes  early  and  late  tadbhavas,  "of  the  nature  of;" 
uid  those  of  the  last  period  tatsamas,  **  the  same  as. "  In  the 
Celugu,  which  stands  next  above  the  Tamil  in  its  indebtedness 
o  Sanskrit,  Mr.  F.  W.  Ellis  states  that  the  tatsama  words  num- 
)er  about  three-twentieths  of  the  language,  and  the  tadhhava 
vords  five-twentieths,  making  a  total  oi  eight-twentieths  or  two- 
ifths.  The  oldest  extant  Telugu  grammar  was  written  in  San- 
krit  by  a  Brahman,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  From  this  period,  probably, 
lates  the  introduction  of  Sanskrit  words  into  the  language.  In 
he  Tamil  the  best  literary  productions  are  purely  native,  while, 
jnong  the  Telugus  little  has  been  produced  except  by  Brah- 
aans,  hence  their  greater  indebtedness  to  the  Sanskrit.  What 
we  have  said  of  the  Telugu  is  nearly  true  of  the  Canarese.  The 
eldest  grammar  of  this  language  was  written  by  K^sava,  a 
Taina,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
jentury.  In  his  time  even,  Sanskrit  words,  both  ^a^«ama,and 
'4idbtiavay  were  said  to  be  numerous  in  the  language.  The  lit- 
sratore  of  the  Malayalam,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  poem 
md  a  few  inscriptions  on  stone,  has  been  produced  within  two 
>r  three  centuries,  and  consists  almost  exclusively  of  translations 
)r  imitations  of  Sanskrit  works ;  hence,  it  is  overrun  with  San- 
krit  derivations.     We  are  unable  to  state  the  exact  proportion 
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which  they  bear  to  pure  Dravidian  words.  If  we  inquire  in 
regard  to  the  sort  of  words  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Sanskrit,  we  find  that  they  stand  to  native  Dravidian  words  much 
in  the  same  relation  as  Latin  words  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  in  En- 
glish. The  relation  in  Telugu  is  very  clearly  expressed  by  Dr. 
Campbell.  He  says:  "All  words  denoting  the  different  parts 
of  the  human  frame,  the  various  sorts  of  food  or  utenflik  in 
common  use  among  the  natives,  the  several  parts  of  their  dress, 
the  compartments  of  their  dwellings,  the  degrees  of  affinity  and 
consanguinity  peculiar  to  them;  in  short,  all  terms  expressive  of 
primitive  ideas  or  of  things  necessarily  named  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  society  belong  to  the  pure  Telugu  or  "  language  of  the 
land."  The  great  body  of  Sanskrit  words  admitted  into  the 
language  consists  of  abstract  terms,  and  of  words  connected  with 
science,  religion  or  law.  These  remarks,  in  regard  to  the  Telugu, 
are  true  in  nearly  the  same  degree  of  all  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  this  group.  And  we  may  add  that  the  numerak  and 
pronouns,  those  most  persistent  and  characteristic  parts  of  speech, 
are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  of  native  origin.  The  Telugu 
sometimes  uses  eka,  the  Sanskrit  numeral  for  one,  in  place  of 
its  own  oka.  The  Tamil  sometimes  uses  in  compounds  attaj 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ashtan,  "  eight,"  instead  of  the  regu- 
lar ettu.  Some  scholars  have  also  sought  to  connect  the  Dravid- 
ian afiju,  "  five,"  and  padi^  "  ten,"  with  the  Sanskrit  pandan 
and  panktiy "  a  series  of  fives. "  The  word  for  a  thousand,  in  all 
the  languages  but  Telugu,  is  already  of  Sanskrit  origin;  the 
Telugu  word  is  as  truly  Dravidian.  Among  the  pronouns  there 
is  nothing  which  we  can,  confidently,  regard  as  borrowed  from 
the  Aryans.  The  correspondence  which  are  occasionally  met 
with,  probably  belong  to  that  class  of  forms  which  may  be  illus- 
trated from  so  many  different  languages,  and  which  belong  to 
the  most  primitive  utterances  of  mankind. 

If,  now,  we  sum  up  the  results  of  our  inquiries  into  the 
influence  of  the  Aryan  upon  the  aboriginal  languages  of  India, 
we  find :  First,  that  the  primitive  people,  whose  land  was  occupied 
by  the  Aryans,  gradually  gave  up  their  ancestral  tongue,  and 
adopted  the  language  of  their  conquerors,  introducing  into  itj 
however,  some  or  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  speech;  Sec- 
ond, that  the  wild  tribes  of  the  hills,  so  far  as  they  have  muBr 
tained  their  political  and  social  independence,  have  also  !«•• 
serve'd  their  linguistic  traditions  nearly  unimpaired,  borrownf 
neither  the  Aryan  grammar  nor  much  of  the  Aryan  vocabiilill { 
Third,  that  the  cultivated  languages  of  the  southern  peniDMitj 
have  been  greatly  enriched  from  the  Sanskrit,  directly  or '  "" 
rectly;  but  this  has  been  chiefly  in  a  contribution  Jr 
abundant  stores  of  the  latter  to  their  different  stook 
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and  not  in  the  reconstruction  of  their  grammar.  In  this  respect 
they  have,  surprisingly,  maintained  their  independence,  notwith- 
standing the  tremendous  presence  of  Aryan  influence  operating 
through  more  than  twenty  centuries. 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  facts  adduced  in  this,  and 
in  the  former  paper,  regarding  the  stability  of  what  is  most 
essential  in  speech,  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  the 
evidence  from  language  in  deciding  questions  of  race. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OF   THE   DAKOTA    LANGUAGE. 
To  ths  Editor  of  tlie  Ameriectn  Antiquarian: 

So  far  as  I  know  all  Indian  dialects  are  primitive  in  the  col- 
location of  words  in  a  sentence ;  that  is,  they  follow  the  natural 
or  thought  form.  Thus  the  Dakota  says,  "Bread  me  give," 
instead  of  "Give  me  bread."  From  this  it  will  appear  that  the 
place  of  the  noun,  whether  subject  or  object,  is  before  the  verb. 
The  adverb  comes  before  the  verb  it  modifies,  and  the  place  of 
the  adjective  and  article  is  after  the  noun.  Thus,  John  wowapi 
wan  tanyan  yushtan,  John  book  a  well  finished. 

The  Dakota  noun  is  not  varied,  except  to  indicate  possession. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  pronominal  agglutinated  particles.  In 
words  expressing  human  relationships,  as  father,  mother,  brother, 
etc.,  the  pronoun  particle  is  suffixed  for  the  third  person  and 
affixed  for  the  first  and  second,  as  in  "soonka,"  a  younger 
brother;  "m^soonka,"  my  younger  brother;  "n^-soonka,"  thy 
younger  brother;  and  "soonka-koo,"  his  younger  brother.  In 
property  that  can  be  alienated  the  possession  is  indicated  by 
prefixing  "meta,"  "neta"  and  "ta,"  respectively,  to  the  noun 
possessed,  as  "meta-shoonkay,"  my  dog;  "neta-shoonkay,"  thy 
dog;  "ta-shoonkay,"  his  dog.  These  are  fragments  of  the  sep- 
arate pronouns  which  indicate  possession  or  property. 

For  a  full  illustration  of  the  synthetic  and  agglutinative  char- 
acter of  the  Sioux  language  we  come  to  the  Dakota  verb.  This 
is  varied  by  means  of  adverbial,  pronominal  and  prepositional 
particles,  which  are  prefixed  and  infixed  and  sufiixed.  The  ad- 
verbial particles  are  used  with  root  forms  to  make  active  verbs, 
expressing  the  manner  and  instrument  of  the  action,  and  often 
the  relation  of  the  actor  to  the  thing  acted  upon.  The  common 
prefixes  of  this  kind  are  "ba,"  "bo,^  "ka,"  "na,"  "pa,"  "ya"  and 
^'yu."  The  pronoun  particles,  or,  as  we  have  called  them,  in- 
separable pronouns,  indicate  the  different  persons  acting  and 
acted  upon,  and  also  the  number.  These  are  sometimes  prefixed, 
but  more  frequently  infixed.  There  is  a  set  of  double  pronom- 
inal particles  which  represent  I-you  and  the  refiexives,  I  to 
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myself,  you  to  yourself,  etc.  The  prepositional  particles  repre- 
sent to  and  for  and  together.  They  follow  the  same  law  afi  to 
place  which  governs  the  pronominals.  Sometimes  the  preposi- 
tions change  the  form  of  the  pronouns.  Thus  with  the  common 
forms,  added  to  the  f requentive,  reflexive,  possessive,  dative  and 
absolute  forms,  we  have  a  full  paradigm  of  nearly  five  hundred 
words,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  illustrate  in  this  paper. 
I  may,  however,  add,  as  explanatory  of  the  adverbial  particles 
prefixed,  that  "ba"  denotes  the  action  as  done  with  a  knife  or 
saw,  as  "ba-ksa,"  to  cut  off  with  a  knife;  "bo*'  signifies  that  the 
separation  is  made  by  punching  or  shooting;  "ka-ksa"  is  to  cut 
off  with  an  axe  or  by  striking;  "na-ksa,"  to  break  off  with  the 
foot;  "pa-ksa,"  to  break  off  with  the  hand;  "ya-ksa,"  to  bite  off; 
and  "yu-ksa,"  to  break  off  generally.  If  the  thing  acted  upon 
is  my  own,  that  may  be  indicated  in  each  of  these  forms  by  a 
possessive  particle  agglutinated,  as  for  example,  "hda-ksa"  is  the 
possessive  of  both  "ka-ksa"  and  "ya-ksa."  This,  it  is  believed, 
will  sufficiently  show  the  character  and  powers  of  Dakota  verbs, 
and  also  the  possibilities  of  the  language. 

Beloit,  Wis.,  March,  1881.  S.  L.  BlOOS. 


FRENCH    FOOTPRINTS   IN   NORTHWESTERN    WISCONSIN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian: 

It  is  well  known  that  the  French  early  penetrated  into  the 
territory  which  is  now  Wisconsin.  From  that  quarter  came  the 
best  beaver  brought  down  by  Indians  to  Canadian  trading  posts, 
and  it  was  natural  for  traders  to  fix  themselves  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  sources  of  that  fur  which  they  coveted  most  With 
this  view  some  of  them  appear  to  have  traversed  the  region 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  before  the  year 
1660.  The  same  district  was  almost  as  long  ago  the  scene  of 
missionary  labor.  Missions  were  tried  around  Quebec,  but  soon 
given  up  in  despair,  owing  to  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  aborig- 
ines there.  They  were  at  once  transferred  to  Lake  Simcoe,  a 
little  east  of  Lake  Huron,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  tiw 
tribes  there  were,  during  much  of  the  year,  sedentary  in  pe^ 
manent  dwellings.  One  Father  was  already  in  that  reoeaBol 
the  West  in  1615,  five  years  before  the  Plymouth  pilgriitf 
landed,  and  the  mission  throve  till  1649,  when  it  was  brokani^ 
by  the  Iroquois,  who  burned  up  all  its  buildings,  alaying  «  j 
scattering  priests  and  converts.  J 

The  fugitives  in  great  part  fied  to  Mackinaw,  and  lOBia^H 
them  into  Lake  Superior  and  towards  its  western  cucfi 
settling  at  La  Fointe  and  the  Apostle  Islands.     But  d 
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follow  their  sheep,  and  so  the  Jesuits  did  not  forget  their  con- 
verts. They  Were  soon  upon  their  track  and  thus  entered  Wis- 
consin from  the  north. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Yrench  Jhcn-lovers  were  on  Wis- 
consin soil  as  early  as  any  fur-traders  or  ghostly  fathers.  Even 
in  the  second  year  after  Champlain  founded  Quebec,  one  of  this 
class,  actuated  by  pure  love  of  frolic  and  adventure,  went  home 
with  Indians  from  the  heart  of  the  continent  and  wandered  with 
them  a  year  where  no  white  man's  foot  had  ever  trod. 

I  am  now  reminded  of  the  first  French  pioneers  in  Wisconsin 
by  having  just  visited  an  earthwork  which  may  by  possibility 
have  been  one  of  their  footprints.  The  remains  to  which  I 
refer  are  in  Barron  county,  about  one  mile  southeast  of  the 
village  of  Rice  Lake,  in  township  35,  range  11  west,  and  section 
27.     They  were  visited  by  me  on  the  7th  of  October,  1880. 

I  found  a  ditch  about  a  foot  wide  and  a  little  less  in  depth, 
inclosing  a  square  plot  of  ground  fifty  feet  square.  At  two 
diagonal  corners,  namely,  southwest  and  northeast,  there  are 
projections,  indicating  the  sites  of  two  flanking  turrets.  Near 
two  sides  of  the  iuclosure  are  small  heaps  of  stones,  which  may 
mark  the  spots  where  fires  were  made.  Digging  in  the  ground 
at  various  points  we  discovered  that  it  was  underlaid  everywhere 
with  charcoal  dust  at  a  depth  of  about  three  inches.  Near  the 
fireplaces  we  turned  up  a  great  quantity  of  bones.  It  seemed 
clear  that  a  palisade  had  stood  in  the  ditch.  A  resident  of  the 
neighborhood,  Mr.  James  Bracklin,  told  me  that  he  had  once 
dug  up  one  of  the  poles  or  stakes,  which  was  sharpened  at  the 
lower  end,  and  that  plainly  with  a  white  man's  axe. 

This  stockade  stands  on  an  eminence  with  an  outlook  on  Rice 
lake  and  a  lakelet.  The  locality  is  called  Pocayamah,  a  Chip- 
pewa word  said  to  signify  confluence.  There  is  some  underbush 
on  the  site,  but  no  tall  trees  are  near. 

On  the  saddle  or  isthmus,  between  the  lake  and  lakelet,  there 
is  a  grading  or  roadway  which  was  as  it  now  is  when  the  oldest 
inhabitants  came  into  the  region.  This  embankment  is  about 
six  himdred  feet  in  length,  its  width  thirty  feet  at  the  base  and 
fifteen  at  the  summit,  its  height  from  six  to  seven  feet. 

Regarding  the  causeway  I  have  no  opinion,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  fortification  of  French  origin.  Indian  works  were 
irregular;  this  forms  an  exact  square.  They  had  no  fiankers, 
as  may  be  seen  in  pictures  of  them  drawn  by  Champlain;  but 
here  nothing  is  plainer  than  the  provision  for  a  fianking  fire. 
Indian  defenses  were  always  larger  than  this,  being  intended  to 
protect  whole  tribes;  this,  like  many  Hudson  Bay  posts  to-day, 
IB  so  small  that  it  could  shelter  only  one  or  two  dwellings.  My 
hope  is  to  procure  another  stump  from  the  palisade  with  axe 
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marks.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  digging  was  all  done  with 
a  broken  axe-helve. 

The  antique  remains  I  have  described  stand  in  a  section  where 
beaver  dams  are  still  common,  and  beavers  themselves  are  trap- 
ped every  year.  They  would  form  a  convenient  midway  station 
for  voyageurs  who,  like  Nicolas  Perrot,  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  were  often  passing  from  the  great  lake  to  the  great  river, 
and  from  the  great  river  to  the  great  lake. 

Early  settlers  in  Barron  county — where  the  first  white  child 
was  born  twenty-five  years  ago— heard  from  the  oldest  Indians 
that  the  post  of  which  I  have  given  some  account  was  long 
occupied  by  a  French  fur  trader  named  August  Corot,  who  was 
killed  there  by  the  Sioux  well  nigh  a  century  ago.  So  much 
credit  was  given  to  these  stories  by  many  whites  that  they  have 
digged  into  the  earth  in  several  neighboring  places,  as  sanguine 
of  unhoarding  the  buried  cash  of  the  murdered  Frenchman  as 
any  Yankee  has  been  of  excavating  the  strong  box  in  which 
Captain  Kidd  buried  his  treasure  along  Long  Island  Sound. 

Some  three  years  ago  I  visited  La  Salle's  Castle,  Starved 
Rock  or  the  Rock  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois  river.  My  pas- 
sage thither  from  Ottawa,  like  La  Salle's,  was  in  a  row  boat 
After  climbing  the  cliff  we  discovered  on  the  plateau  to  the  rear 
of  it  clear  signs  of  a  stockade  similar  to  that  of  which  I  have 
spoken  in  northern  Wisconsin.  Here  the  French,  under  La  Salle 
and  his  lieutenant,  the  Italian  Tonty,  were  established  for  more 
than  thirty  years  onward  from  1682.  J.  D.  Butleb. 

Madison,  October,  1880. 


ORIENTAL  NOTES. 


The  Frontispiece  for  this  number  represents  the  Jews'  Wail- 
ing Place.  The  old  walls  of  the  original  temple  are  here  Been, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  are  worn  smooth  in  places  by  the  kisses 
of  the  Jewish  pilgrims  who  meet  and  lament  over  the  loss  of 
their  loved  city.  The  arch  of  the  ancient  bridge  across  the  Ty- 
ropean  valley  can  here  also  be  seen.  The  wall  and  the  bridge 
bear  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  ancient  mode  of  dressing  stone. 

An  Egyptian  Tablet. — A  paper  was  read  before  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archoeology,  February  1st,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Birdi,<* 
a  tablet  belonging  to  the  period  of  Amesnophis  III.,  of  the  18» 
Dynasty,  now  in  the  British  Museum.     Sepulchral  tablets  w«i«     . 
used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  with  the  object  to  record  aoerti*    J 
prayer  or  formula  for  the  dead,  which  their  inscriptiiHls  ^Jjftji 
sionally  invite  the  passer-by  to  recite  to  certain  deiti^' 
present  tablet  is  for  two  architects,  called  in  the  f 
superintendents  of  works. 
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Folk  Lobe. — A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  before  .  i  . 
the  Folk  Lore  Society  on  the  "Aryan  Expulsion  and  Return 
Formula."  Referring  to  a  widely-spread  story,  the  best  ex- 
amples of  which  are  Romulus,  Thesius  and  Cyrus,  whose  myth- 
ical adventures  have  been  taken  to  be  historical,  the  author 
showed  that  the  Celtic  races  had  preserved  the  formula  with 
greater  freshness  of  incident  than  any  other  Aryan  race. 

At  the  Numismatic  Society,  Jan.  20,  Mr.  J.  Evans  exhibited 
two  silver  statues  of  Aradus,  in  Phoenicia,  and  Mr.  A.  Grant  a 
number  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  coins  belonging  to  the  times 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Antiochus  I.  and  of  oeleucus  Nicator. 
A  superb  coin  of  Seleucus  I.  contained,  Obv.,  head  of  one  of 
the  Dioscuri,  and  Rev.,  fore  part  of  Bucephalus,  a  type  alto- 
gether new  and  unique. 

The  Louvre  has  lately  received  several  species  of  ancient  art, 
among  them  a  seated  statue  of  Pallas  three-fourths  the  size  of 
nature,  a  fragment  of  a  fine  head  of  Apollo  and  many  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Oriental  civilization.  Among  the  latter  are 
some  terra  cotta  tablets  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Greek 
Cypriote  character. 

Four  interesting  statuettes,  found  in  the  last  excavations  at  ^ 
Pompeii,  have  been  added  to  the  Naples  Museum.  One  is  a 
magnificent  work  representing  a  cupid  holding  a  dolphin.  It 
was  used  as  a  fountain;  another  represents  the  Goddess  of 
Abundance  having  in  her  right  hand  a  silver  plate  and  in  her 
left  a  cornucopia.  Both  are  very  artistic  in  their  attitudes  and 
finish.  / 

The  Throne  of  Pelops  and  other  localities  bearing  the  name 
of  Tantalos  or  of  other  members  of  this  unfortunate  Asiatic 
dynasty,  are  casually  mentioned  by  the  geographer  Pausanias 
(11,  22;  V,  13;  VIII,  17);  and  from  his  indications  modem 
travelers  have  sought  to  identify  these  localities  on  and  around 
the  mountain  ridge  of  Sipylos,  Asia  Minor.  The  German 
Engineers*  and  Architects'*  Weekly  claims  that  recently  (in  1880) 
Dr.  Karl  Humann  has  discovered  and  identified  the  so-called 
"Tomb  of  Tantalos,"  the  "Lake  of  Tantalos"  and  the  "Throne 
of  Pelops"  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sipylos,  in  a  stony,  rugged 
tract,  destitute  of  all  vegetation.  The  remains  of  a  city,  which 
had  been  deserted  long  before  the  Homeric  age,  were  found  by 
him  to  consist  of  a  series  of  dwellings  cut  into  the  rock. 

The  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
interest  and  speculation  among  scholars  on  account  of  its  great 
age,  its  isolation  far  from  the  parent  church  and  the  traditions 
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which  connect  its  founding  with  the  apostle  Thomas.     Its  his- 
tory has  a  bearing  upon  the  still  obscure  question  of  the  religious 
and  literary  relations  of  western  Asia  and  India  in  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era.    The  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
have  generally  been  adverse  to  the  Thomas  theory,  but  recently 
Dr.  W.  Germann  has  written  a  work  of  792  pages,  entitled  IHe 
Kirche  der  Thorridschristen^  in  which  he  has  thoroughly  trav- 
ersed the  ground  anew,  not  only  gathering  from  the  Syrian  and 
other  sources  all  the  evidence  relating  to  the  founding  of  the 
church,  but  continuing  its  history  down  to  the  present  time.  His 
conclusion  is  that  the  apostle  was  in  India  about  the  year  52. 
Those  who  read  German  will  find  no  better  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  than  in  Dr.  Germann's  book. 

We  are  coming,  year  by  year,  to  know  more  exactly  about  the 
aboriginal  tribes  which  are  scattered  over  the  hill  tracts  of  India 
as  the  oflicers  of  the  English  civil  service  succeed  in  penetrating 
the  jungles  where  they  have  taken  refuge.  We  owe  much  to 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  these  men,  for  it  requires  no  little 
patience  and  skill  to  deal  successfully  with  many  of  these  tribes, 
who  have  learned  by  experience  to  dread  the  intrusion  of  for- 
eigners, and  are  uncommunicative  or  untruthful  concerning  their 
beliefs  and  practices.  Scholarship  in  this  field  has  met  with  a 
severe  loss  in  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Damant.  Though 
little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  his  administrative  ability 
and  literary  tastes  had  given  promise  of  a  distinguished  future. 
In  1869  he  joined  the  civil  service  in  India,  and  after  filling 
several  subordinate  positions  with  great  fidelity,  was  promoted, 
in  1878,  to  be  political  officer  and  then  deputy  commissioner  in 
charge  of  the  Naga  Hills.  The  Nagas  are  a  savage  and  trouble- 
some tribe  living  in  southern  Assam,  and  have  murdered  more 
than  one  British  officer.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  Mr.  Damant 
also  fell  a  victim  to  their  treachery.  Before  his  death  he  had, 
in  the  intervals  of  official  labor,  devoted  himself  with  great 
enthusiasm  to  acquiring  the  dialects  spoken  in  the  hills  and  to 
collecting  folk-lore  from  the  mouths  of  the  people.  These 
studies  had  begun  to  bear  fruit  in  contributions  to  the  journals 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and 
the  Indian  Antiquary.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  pre- 
pared a  Manipiiri  dictionary,  but  most  of  the  manuscript  was 
destroyed  by  the  natives. 

If  the  Aryans  made  their  way  into  India  across  the  mountwn 
ranges  skirting  the  northwestern  border,  it  was  to  be  expectel 
that  fragments  of  the  race  would  be  found  settled  along  4i. 
track  of  the  migration,  which,  owing  to  their  isolated 
would  retain  much  of  the  original  family  likeness.  Sii^ 
proved  to  be  the  fact.     The  most  interesting  of  these  t 
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the  Dardfl,  who  occupy  the  country  north  of  Cashmere.  These 
were  described  a  few  years  since  by  Dr.  Leitner,  in  his  Dard-  >' 
i%tan^  and  by  Mr.  Drew,  in  his  Northern  Barrier  of  India.  y 
More  recently  Dr.  Bellew  has  examined  some  natives  from  the 
unexplored  district  southwest  of  Dardistan,  and  finds  them  to  be 
unmistakably  Aryans  and  resembling  closely  the  Dards  in  phy- 
sique and  language.  The  latter  is  not  a  descendant  of  the 
Sanskrit,  but  seems  to  be  an  earlier  offshoot  of  the  family  tree. 
On  the  northern  mountain  slopes  it  betrays  an  affinity  with 
Iranian  speech,  while  farther  south  some  words  are  said  to 
resemble  Greek  and  Latin.  Major  Biddulph,  who  has  resided 
many  years  among  the  tribes  of  this  region,  has  prepared  a 
report  of  their  languages  and  customs,  which  is  awaited  with 
much  interest,  and  may  aid  in  the  settlement  of  important 
ethnological  questions. 

Sir  Salas  Jung,  the  enlightened  premier  of  the  Nizam,  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Moham- 
medan rule  in  India,  by  furnishing  to  the  government  a  list  of 
224  historical  manuscripts  now  at  Haidarabad,  of  which  tran- 
scripts may  be  taken  for  the  continuation  of  Sir  II.  M.  Elliot's  /'" 
Historians  of  India,  There  is,  doubtless,  much  other  material 
hidden  away  in  private  libraries  throughout  the  Native  States 
which  would  throw  much  light  upon  this  interesting  period  of 
Indian  history. 

The  government  of  Bombay  has  recently  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain,  by  purchase,  some  palm-leaf  manuscripts  written 
between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Those  who  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  preserve  manuscripts  in  India  will  observe 
that  these  are  very  ancient. 

Dr.  Buhler,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  searching  <- 

old  libraries  for  manuscripts,  reports  great  success  for  1879-80.  ■ 
The  recent  famine  and  pestilence  in  western  India  has  made  the 
purchase  of  manuscripts  more  easy,  and  many  rare  ones  have 
been  procured,  including  159  of  Vedic  literature. 
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EDITED    BY    ALB.    S.    (JATSOHET,    WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 

Wandot. — The  name  of  the  tribe  of  Huron  Indians  is  com- 
monly pronounced  Weyandot  or  Wgndat.  The  correct  pronun- 
ciation, as  we  are  informed  by  an  old  member  of  the  tribe,  is 
Wandot  or  Wendot ;  its  signification,  however,  is  not  known  with 
accuracy.  Irumc  wandot  is  a  Huron  man;  wandot  hamandi  the 
Huron  language.  The  central  position  between  the  western  Al- 
gonkins  and  Iroquois,  which  the  Wand6t  occupied  at  the  time  of 
Sieir   independence,  brought  them   in   connection  with  many 
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tribes  and  settlements  of  Indians,  to  which  they  gave  appella- 
tions in  their  language.  These  proper  names  generally  depict 
some  striking  peculiarity  of  the  tribe  and  are,  therefore,  to  ns 
of  great  historic  interest.  Thus  the  Wandot  called  the  Tns- 
kerSra  "those  isolating  themselves,"  from  task&ho:  disposed  to 
be  among  themselves ;  not  associating  with  others.  The  French 
called  the  Mohawks  after  their  totem,  the  iear  (ani^ye):  Let 
Agniers'j  and  so  did  the  Wand6t,  Hatinieye-runu :  "they  are  the 
Bear-People,"  hati  being  a  plural  prefix  and  runu  people^  men. 
The  Senecas  were  named  by  them  Hutinu;(fshiniiindi,  "they  build 
a  leaning  house  "(yeniiytshe  housi)^  in  contradistinction  to  oth- 
ers who  erected  houses  with  perpendicular  walls  or  bark-lodges. 
The  Cherokees  were  named  by  them  LTwatayo-runu,  "people 
inhabiting  caves,"  from  uwatayo,  hole,  opening  in  the  ground, 
cave,  some  Wandots  having  found  them  living  in  the  caves  of 
the  Alleghany  mountain  ridge.  They  apply  the  same  term  to 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  which  they  call  UwatayO'nde,  "full  of 
caves."    Like  the  southern  Algonkin  tribes  they  call  the  Monon- 

fahela  river:  "banks  caving  in";  in  their  language,  Eta-ataransh, 
rom  utayatdraha,  "they  caved  in."  The  name  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  the  Ohio  river,  Uhishii,  is  interpreted  by  "large  forest," 
Ishu  being  a  suffix  which  points  to  superiority  in  size  or  extent,  the 
initial  syllable  uh,  u'h  representing  the  word  i-ihi,  yihi,  standing 
tree.  The  Miami  Indians  are  called  by  the  Wandot  Sanshkii-a, 
"dressing  themselves  nicely,  fantastically." 

Early  Creek  History. — On  July  18, 1878,  the  Hon.  William 
P.  Ross  delivered  a  speech  on  this  subject,  at  the  TuUahaasee 
Manual  Labor  Boarding  School,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  which 
has  since  been  translated  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  W.  Robertson  and  X.  B. 
Sullivan  into  Creek,  and  can  be  ordered  at  the  office  of  the  Inr 
dian  Jo  urnal^  at  Tullahassee.  Extending  over  four  octavo  pages, 
the  Creek  translation  before  us  begins  with  the  earliest  knowa 
facts  concerning  the  Gulf  States,  as  the  naval  expedition  of 
Ponce  de  Leon,  and  winds  up  with  an  account  of  the  present  state 
of  the  tribe.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  historical  relationB 
of  the  Creeks  with  the  Choctaws. 

The  Paez  Language  is  spoken  by  the  Paeces  or  Pdos  Indiani 
in  the  Colombian  State  of  Cauca,  near  the  western  coast  of  Soatti 
America,  between  the  2°  and  3°  of  northern  latitude.     At  tta 
present  time  this  people  live  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  oentnl    j 
Cordillera  of  that  State,  at  the  foot  of  the  Huila  mountain,  and*  1 
few  families  are  also  found  on  the  western  slope  near  ]IKtafl^Jl 
Before  Uricoechea  had  published  the  Paez-Spanish  voot'* 
and  some  religious  tracts  composed  by  Rev.  E.  del  O" 
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Orosco  (Paris,  1877),  this  language  was  almost  entirely  unknown 
to  science,  as  are  the  majority  of  the  Colombian  languages.  The 
verb  is  inflected  almost  exclusively  by  temporal  and  modal  par- 
ticles, and  by  the  verb  6p,  to  he^  not  by  grammatic  forms.  Person 
is  indicated  by  a  double  form ;  first  by  the  personal  pronoun  pre- 
fixed and  standing  separate,  then  by  a  personal  suffix  appended  to 
the  particle.  The  personal  pronoun  is  also  the  possessive  pro- 
noun and  has  two  genders.  A  passive  voice  is  formed  by  the 
suffix  quith,  quiti.  A  sort  of  plural  in  nouns  is  formed  by  guexs: 
piz,  man,  pizguexs,  men^  literally,  "crowd  of  man,"guei,  mean- 
ing many^  much.  A  location  suffix  is  -te:  quigue  ^Tirfquiguete 
in  a  land.  The  language  lacks  the  sound  r,  but  possesses  f , 
th  and  some  sounds  difficult  to  articulate.  It  seems  to  have 
adopted  some  terms  from  the  Kechua  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  etc.,  and 
the  Paniquita  language  is  evidently  a  dialect  of  Piez;  cf.  "Re- 
vue de  Linguistique,"  Tom.  XII.  (1879),  No.  3,  pg.  267-271. 

TuoTHMES. — ^The  obelisk  recently  erected  in  the  Central  Park, 
New  York  city,  owes  its  origin,  as  the  inscription  tablet  suggests, 
to  King  Thothmes  the  Third.  This  name  is  composed  of 
Thoth^  the  name  of  a  deity,  and  mes^  which  means  son:  Son  of 
Thoth.  Ebers  and  other  modern  Egyptologists  have  sub- 
stituted the  orthography  Thoth,  which  had  been  adopted  from  the 
Greek  0at)6,  for  the  correct  one  of  Tehuti,  and  the  king's  name 
should  therefore  be  written  Tehutimes.  Le  Page  Eenouf ,  on 
the  Origin  of  Religion,  pg.  120,  gives  the  following  linguistic  par- 
ticulars on  this  name:  "Tehuti  is  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  and  the 
name  of  Hermes  Trismegistos  is  translated  from  the  correspond- 
ing Egyptian  epithet  which  is  often  added  to  the  name  Tehuti. 
He  represents  the  moon,  which  he  wears  upon  his  head,  either 

as  crescent  or  as  full  disk There  is  no  such  known 

Egyptian  word  as  tehu^  but  there  is  texu^  which  is  a  dialectic 
variety,  and  is  actually  used  as  a  name  of  the  god.  This  form 
supplies  us  with  the  reason  why  the  god  is  represented  as  an  ibis. 
As  Seb  is  the  name  both  of  a  goose  and  of  the  earth-god,  so  is 
Texu  the  name  of  an  ibis  and  of  the  moon-god.  Tehuti  prob- 
ably signifies,  as  M.  Naville  has  suggested,  the  'ibis-headed.' 
But  it  means  something  besides.  Texu  is  the  name  of  the  in- 
strument which  corresponds  to  the  needle  of  the  balance  for 
measuring  weights,  the  ancient  Egyptian  cubit  of  Texu.  He  is 
called  the  'measurer  of  this  earth.'  He  is  said  to  have  'calcu- 
lated the  heavens  and  counted  the  stars,'  to  have  'calculated  the 
earth  and  counted  the  things  which  are  in  it.'  He  is  the  'dis- 
tributor of  time,'  the  inventor  of  letters  and  learning  (particu- 
larly of  geometry),  and  of  the  fine  arts.  Whatever  is  without 
him  is  as  though  it  were  not.  All  this  because  the  moon  is  the 
measurer." 
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The  first  number  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  German  Dialbow 
of  Switzerland  has  made  its  appearance,  and  the  fullness  of  ma- 
terial, the  sound  criticism,  and  the  infinity  of  the  details  are 
equally  creditable  to  the  editors  and  to  their  numerous  contribu- 
tors from  all  cantons  of  the  Alpine  republic.  The  publisher, 
Jaques  Huber,  in  Frauenf  eld,  intends  to  publish  about  three  num- 
bers each  year,  and  expects  to  see  the  whole  dictionary  in  the  handa 
of  the  public  in  five  years  from  now.  It  is  published  in  quarto, 
under  the  title  "  Schweizerisches  Idiotikon.*' 

Prof.  Geo.  von  der  Gabelentz,  who  occupies  the  chair  for 
the  languages  and  literatures  of  eastern  Asia,  has  published  a 
lucid  account  on  the  present  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese languages  and  literatures  in  Europe  in  "Unsere  Zeit," 
1881,  No.  2  (15  pages).  The  present  literary  production  in  both 
countries,  China  and  Japan,  he  states,  is  just  as  enormous  as  it 
has  been  in  past  centuries,  and  as  for  its  value,  it  can  be  stated 
that  in  many  respects  it  is  much  superior  to  what  appears  in  our 
literary  markets. 

A  leading  member  of  the  French  mission  in  JBasutohtyiy 
Rev.  A.  Mabille,  personally  superintends  in  England  the  print- 
ing of  a  bible  translation  into  the  Basuto-CafFrian  language. 

A  new  Pha3nician  inscription,  dated  from  the  reign  of  Pumi- 
athon,  B.  B.  330  (?)  has  been  discovered  in  Cyprus. 


ETHNOLOGIC  NOTES. 
The  German  Society  for  Anthropology,  Ethnology  and  Pre- 
historic Research  held  its  eleventh  general  meeting  at  Berlin 
from  the  5th  to  the  11th  of  August,  1880,  and  its  stenographic 
report,  which  is  before  us,  fills  160  pages  in  4°.     Prof.  B. 
Virchow  presided,  and  an  officer  of  the  government,  H.  v.  Goss- 
ler,  delivered  the  inaugural  discourse,  reviewing  the  most  im- 
portant achievements  of  the  society  during  the  eleven  years  of 
its  existence.     Of  the  speakers  who  took  part  in  the  discnssionB 
and  read  papers  during  the  six  days  of  the  meeting,  we  mention 
Dr.  Schliemann,  on  the  subject  of  his  Trojan  discoveries;  Ad. 
Bastian,  on  tlie  myths  of  the  Polynesians;  Dr.  Fraas,  on  a  speci- 
men of  the  Archeopteryx ;  Brugsch-Bey,  on  new  discoveries  itt 
Egypt ;  Kupffer,  on  the  opening  of  the  grave  of  the  philoeodiv 
Kant;  SchaaflFhausen,  on  a  prehistoric  map  of  the  Rheniflhfto- 
vinces ;  KoUmann,  on  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  of  the  popd*-   J 
tion  in  Switzerland,  etc.    This  report  deserves  the  most  attenthtryi 
perusal  throughout.     Not  only  is  there  an  abundance  of  IMMJI 
and  striking  facts  mentioned,  but  these  facts  are  pre8»"*  * 
their  appropriate  connection  with  other  facts  by  someol 
celebrated  scientists  of  our  epoch. 
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Prof.  Db.  Joh.  Ranke  continues  the  publication  of  his  ex- 
haustive article  on  the  skulls  of  the  rural  population  of  old  (or 
southern)  Bavaria  in  the  most  recent  number  of  the  "Beitrage," 
the  organ  of  the  Munich  Society  for  Anthropology,  etc.  (Vol. 
Ill,  Nos.  3,  4,  pp.  99-230,  plates  VII  to  XVI,  Munich,  1880). 
He  finds,  after  measuring  one  thousand  skulls  taken  from 
modem  ossuaries,  that  the  mean  proportion  of  the  width  to  the 
length  is  83,  2  per  cent.,  and  that  the  type  is  therefore  decidedly 
brachycephalic.  He  also  shows  that  the  high  ridges  of  the  central 
Alps  are  a  physiologic  center  of  brachycephaly,  and  that  the  vital 
influences  to  which  a  people  is  subject  have  a  very  pronounced 
and  incontestable  influence  upon  the  formation  of  its  skulls. 
Another  article  of  Prof.  Ranke  treats  of  "Neolithic  Caves  in  a 
Portion  of  Franconia."  A.  S.  G. 

A  Photographic  Album  of  the  more  important  objects  ex- 
hibited at  the  exposition  of  prehistoric  and  anthropologic  finds 
in  Berlin  (August,  1880,)  has  just  been  published  by  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  Dr.  A.  Voss.  It  con- 
tains 168  plates  in  small  folio,  and  may  be  ordered  for  the 
amount  of  150  marks  from  C.  Giinther,  Leipziger  Strasse  105 
Berlin  W.  The  same  author  has  composed  a  reasoned  cata- 
logue of  all  the  objects  exhibited  in  Berlin,  which  is  partly 
illustrated  and  holds  746  pages. 


GENERAL  REVIEW. 


The  Cross  Tau. — The  Antiqiuiry  for  March  has  an  article 
by  Llewellyn  Jewett,  F.  S.  A.,  on  the  cross  tau.  This  cross, 
called  Crux  Ansata  and  St.  Anthony's  Cross,  is  a  three-limbed 
cross  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T.  It  is  identical  with  the 
Egyptian  emblem  of  life  or  key  of  the  Nile,  and  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  phallic  symbol.  It  is  found  on  the  sculptures  of  Khor- 
sabad,  the  ivories  from  Nimroud  and  on  Assyrian  cylinders. 

It  is  stated  by  Lucan  to  have  been  a  symbol  of  the  gods 
among  the  Druids.  It  is  found  among  the  Gnostic  and  Hebrew 
charms.  It  is  also  found  with  other  forms  of  the  cross  on 
sculptures  at  Copan  and  at  Palenque,  in  Central  America.  It 
occurs  in  Norman  and  Saxon  sculptures  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral and  on  London  Tower. 

The  cross  of  the  heathen  world  was  derived  from  primeval 
religion.  Thus  the  tau  or  the  crutch,  the  emblem  of  life,  be- 
comes an  emblem  of  the  cross  upon  which  we  are  taught  to  lean, 
and  which  reconciles  God  with  man. 

The  Antiquary  for  February-March  has  an  article  by  Rev. 
M,  G.  Watkins  entitled  "Antiquarian  Notes  on  the  British  Dog." 
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The  dog  makes  its  appearance  in  the  lower  pleistocene  era,  along 
with  wolves,  elephants  and  oxen.  There  is  no  evidence  that  dogs 
were  known  to  the  cave  men,  but  in  the*neolithic  age  the  dog 
was  occasionally  employed  for  food.  Mr.  Darwin  believes  that 
different  crossings  with  some  canis  primitivus,  with  wolves  and 
jackals,  may  account  for  the  numberless  modern  breeds  of  dogs. 

The  first  authentic  remains  of  the  British  dog,  according  to 
Prof.  Owen,  in  his  "British  Fossil  Remains,"  are  some  bones 
found  in  an  English  cave.  Dogs  are  frequently  found  repre- 
sented on  Roman  kettles  and  pottery.  These  dogs  are  of  two 
kinds,  a  large  dog  resembling  the  present  mastiff  and  a  smaller 
dog  such  as  the  greyhound. 

British  mastiffs  were  celebrated  among  the  ancients.  Strabo 
mentions  that  "hides,  slaves  and  dogs  of  good  breeding  were 
useful  for  hunting  pursuit."  Claudian,  A.  D.  400,  speaks  of 
the  molossus  mastiff,  **  Immortal  molossus  barking  amid  the  thick 
mists  surrrounding  the  mountain  tops." 


EVENTS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Congres  de  Americanistes  meets  at 
Madrid,  Spain,  Sept.  26, 1881.  The  subjects  embraced  in  the 
programme  are  mainly  the  comparative  archoeology  and  ethDol- 
ogy  of  Peru  and  Polynesia  on  one  side,  and  of  Peru  and  Cuba 
on  the  other.  It  is  possible  that  the  next  session  will  be  held  in 
the  United  States.  The  following  gentlemen  are  delegates  from 
the  United  States:  Prof.  R.  B.  Anderson,  of  Wisconsin;  Prof.  S. 
F.  Baird,  District  of  Columbia;  Hon.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Cali- 
fornia; Levi  Bishop,  of  Michigan;  E.  T.  Cox,  Colorado;  Kev. 
B.  Y.  be  Costa,  New  York;  J.  D.  Putnam,  Iowa;  Judge  5L 
Force,  Ohio;  A.  S.  Gatschet,  Washington;  Dr.  C.  C.  Graham, 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  Dr.  J.  D.  Moody,  Illinois ;  Prof.  J.  K.  Patter- 
son, Ky. ;  Eev.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  Wisconsin ;  Hon.  R.  Robert- 
son, Indiana;  Prof.  Shaler,  Kentucky;  Hon.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  KITCIIENMIDDEN  OF  THE  GrEEK  NAVAL  FORCE  NEAB  TrOY.— h 

a  paper  read  before  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  Dr.  Phen^  described  a  kitchenmidden  found  near  tha 
supposed  landing  place  of  the  Greek  fleet.  A  quantity  of  nk 
mals'  bones,  oyster  shells,  and  rude  pottery  which  does  not  MUB- 
ilate  to  any  pottery  with  national  features  of  construction.  Dt 
Schliemann  argues  that  here  was  a  primitive  town,  but  Dfcj 
Phene  concludes,  from  the  absence  of  spindle  whorls  and 
mestic  implements  that  there  were  no  women  there,  and 
rude  pottery  was  such  as  the  Greeks  would  want  for  up 
purposes,  not  anticipating  a  length  of  siege. 
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A  Roman  wall  found  underneath  the  streets  of  London. — 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  at  a  meeting  of  the  same  society,  March  2, 
described  the  progress  of  the  discoveries  at  Leadenhall  market. 
An  extended  length  of  Roman  wall  has  been  met  with,  over  12 
feet  thick,  and  going  from  east  to  west  toward  Grace  Church 
street.  Some  brilliantly  colored  fragments  of  fresco  from  the 
wall  were  displayed. 

A  portion  of  the  old  city  rampart  has  also  been  discovered 
near  Houndsditch. 

Stone  and  Earth  Works  in  Wales. — At  the  session  of  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  held  on  Feb.  28,  Prof.  Hughes, 
the  President  of  the  society,  exhibited  some  felstone  imple- 
ments which  were  found  near  Elwy,  in  North  Wales,  associated 
with  the  remains  of  the  rhinoceros  hemitiechus,  ursus  spelsBus^ 
hyena  spelsea.  He  also  gave  a  sketch  of  the  hill  forts  which 
ocjcur  on  the  border  of  the  same  country.  These  forts  fall 
under  two  groups, first,  stone  works;  second,  earth  forts.  There 
was  no  mortar  used  in  the  stone  walls,  and  no  dressed  stones 
fitted  together.  The  earthworks  consisted  of  a  single  fosse  and 
vallum,  which  conformed  to  the  shape  of  the  ground,  and  ceased 
where  a  precipice  rendered  the  defense  unnecessary. 

Numismatic. — A  hoard  of  coins  belonging  to  the  time  of  Ser- 
torius,  B.  C.  80-73,  has  been  discovered  at  Barcus,  near  Dox,  Cel- 
tiberia. 

Mr.  B.  V.  Head  read  a  paper  before  the  Numismatic  Society 
of  London,  on  the  "Ephesian  Mint,"  &c.  An  addition  to  the 
long  list  of  Ephesian  magistrates  has  been  made  by  the  means 
of  coins.  "The  History  of  the  Coinage  of  Ephesus"  is  a  work 
already  published  by  this  author. 

The  Olymi'iads. — Prof.  Mahaffy,  in  a  paper  read  before  the        >- 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  Feb.  24,  ques- 
tions the  authenticity  of  the  first  fifty  Olympiads,  as  the  Olym- 
pian Register  was  prepared  by  the  rhetorician  Hippias  about 
400  B.  C,  a  doubtful  authority  on  such  a  subject. 

An  Ancient  Pompeii  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara. — M.  Torey,        >- 
a  French  archaeologist,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  trans- 
Sahara  railway,  has,  it  appears,  discovered  a  town  as  completely 
buried  in  the  sand  as  was  Pompeii  in  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius, 
This  discovery  was  first  made  known  at  Algiers. 

Three  Roman  Altars,  along  with  a  Roman  Statue  have 
been  discovered  whilst  excavating  in  the  grounds  of  the  convent 
at  Micklegate,  in  Yorkshire.  They  were  five  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  the  statue  was  in  a  recumbent  attitude. 
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The  Earliest  Pbinted  Bible  m  Existence  was  recently  sold 
at  the  auction  sale  of  Sotheby  &  Co.  It  was  printed  at  Metz, 
by  Gutenberg  and  Faust,  1452,  folio,  on  movable  types,  and 
was  bound  in  pigskin  and  boards.  The  title  is  "Biblia  Sacra 
Latina  (Testamentum  Vetus) ;  e  versione  et  cum  pref atione  S. 
Hieronymi."  A  copy  of  the  same  book,  but  containing  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament,  two  volumes,  was  sold  at  the  Brinley 
sale  in  New  York,  April  7.  The  book  was  sold  for  $8,000  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  Cole,  a  lawyer  of  New  York.  The  book  is  printed 
in  old  Gothic  letters,  with  gold  ornamented  capitals.  The  leaves 
are  very  broad,  measuring  15|^  by  11^  inches.  There  is  no 
pagination  and  no  title. 

Three  copies  of  Elliot's  Indian  Bible,  first  and  second  edi- 
tion, were  also  sold  at  the  Brinley  sale,  one  of  the  first  for  $900  to 
Dr.  Ellsworth  Elliott,  of  New  York  city,  and  one  of  the  second 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  for  $590.  Jonathan 
Edwards'  copy  was  sold  for  $550. 

X*  It  is  reported  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  that  two  pyramids  have  been 

discovered  beneath  the  sand,  to  the  north  of  Memphis.    The 
vaults  and  chambers  are  said  to  be  full  of  inscriptions.  ^^*^  • '' 

,■ ..  Another  Statue  of  Minerva  has  been  discovered.  It  was  snp- 

posed  at  first  to  have  been  the  celebrated  statue  by  Phidias,  but 
proves  to  be  a  copy. 

Rev.  T.  p.  Crawford,  of  Tungchoo,  China,  has  discovered 
two  genealogical  tables  which  he  identifies  with  the  *' Generationfl 
of  Adam"  and  the  "Generations  of  Noah,"  as  given  in  Gen.  v. 
and  X.     This  discovery  is  an  important  one  if  it  shall  prove  true. 

Dr.  SonLiEMANN's  Trojan  antiquities,  including  all  the  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  of  the  so-called  treasure  of  Priam,  have 
been  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  are  placed  in 
the  museum  at  Berlin. 

Another. Inscribed  Stone  has  been  found.  It  is  described 
by  Geo.  S.  Morse,  of  Cairo,  111.,  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  ii 
genuine. 

An  Idol  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  Mound  Builder 
relic  from  Mexico  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Desire  ChuMJ* 
I%e  North  American  Review  for  April  contains  a  heliotjpe  rf    , 
this  statue  but  no  description.     A  stone  image  formerly  iB  4* 
possession  of  T.  W.  Kinney,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  reflemUtfi^ 
in  many  particulars.    Both  images  are  sitting,  with  hands  i 
the  knees  and  face  placid  and  calm.     The  Ohio  imaM  1^ 
ornamentation  and  is  roughly  wrought,  but  both  pnm 
resent  some  common  divinity  or  ancestor. 
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A  MooKiSH  Coin  found  in  New  Mexico. — Dr.  J.  D.  Butler, 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  calls  attention  to  the  following  find :  A  soldier 
detailed  from  the  U.  S.  army  to  accompany  a  surveying  party  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  soon  after  the  war,  picked  up  a  coin  near 
the  Colorado  river,  which  has  just  come  to  light.  It  is  a  coin 
with  Arabic  characters,  material  brass,  but  no  date.  The  coin 
was  probably  lost  by  some  Spanish  soldier  or  missionary,  and 
was  old  when  in  the  hands  of  its  original  owner. 

Mr.  William  McAdams,  in  digging  into  a  mound  in  Calhoun 
county.  111.,  came  upon  a  burial  heap  containing  twelve  skele- 
tons, very  much  decayed,  but  arranged  in  two  rows,  with  their 
feet  toward  one  another,  and  the  heads  out  toward  the  outer  line 
of  the  mound.  There  were  with  the  skeletons  seven  totems,  or 
banner  stones,  four  of  which  were  of  porphyritic  granite.  The 
stones  were  perforated,  a  shoulder  being  left  large  enough  to 
receive  the  rod  or  handle.  The  edges  of  the  stones  were  broader 
than  at  the  centre,  but  straight  instead  of  being  curved,  as  is 
usual.  There  were  also  in  the  grave  three  grooved  axes,  made 
of  sienite,  also  three  large  spear  points  of  white  flint,  thirty-five 
flint  implements  resembling  a  large  knife  or  dagger,  two  inches 
wide  and  eight  inches  long;  four  copper  axes,  varying  in  size 
from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half 
wide;  a  large  spear  point  of  red  flint;  and  a  perforated  stone 
tube.  The  axes  were  of  the  usual  shapes ;  two  of  them  tapered 
from  the  butt  end  toward  the  edge,  but  the  edge  flared  sharply. 
The  other  two  were  less  flaring  but  were  rounded  on  the  cutting 
edge.  This  is  the  only  case  where  Mr.  McAdams  has  found 
grooved  stone  axes  in  a  mound,  though  they  are  very  common 
relics  on  the  surface. 
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Tbz  CBTSAinnaRKnif :  a  Monthly  Magfizine  for  Japan  and  the  Far  East.  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  Jan- 
uary, 1881.    Yokohama :  Kelly  &  Co.,  No.  28  Main  street. 

The  evidence  of  the  chaDgre  which  is  coming?  over  this  Islfind  of  the  far 
East,  called  the  "Sunrise  Ein^^dom,''  is  given  In  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
maflrazine  like  this.  The  somewhat  "flowery"  name  conveys  the  Idea  that 
Japanese  thought  is  ruling  the  English  and  American  mind,  yet  the  schol- 
arship and  the  enterprise  and  general  aggressive  spirit  manifested  by  the 
publication  reminds  one  of  London  or  of  New  York.  Among  the  articles  is 
one  by  Rev.  H.  Waddell,  B.  A.,  on  the  rendering  into  Japanese  of  some  the- 
ological and  psychological  terms,  which  well  repays  the  reading. 

Thk  Remains  of  an  Aboriginal  Encavpment  at  Bihoboth,  DEiiAWABE;  a  Paper  read 
before  the  Namismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Fob.  5, 1880,  by  Fran- 
cis Jordan,  Jr.    Philadelphia.  1880. 

The  encampment  described  in  this  pamphlet  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast, 
about  150  miles  from  Philadelphia,  14  miles  from  Gape  May.  Its  present 
dimensions  are,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  feet  in  width.  It  is  situated  five  hundred  feet  from 
the  ocean,  and  is  protected  from  the  waves  by  a  low  sand  bluff.     The  site 
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of  the  encampment  has  traces  of  several  hundred  camp  fires,  also  a  number 
of  large  shell  mounds,  showing  accumulations  of  "clam  bakes. "  Fragments 
of  pottery,  celts,  arrow-heads  and  stone  Implements  are  also  found.  The 
pottery  Is  of  a  primitive  pattern,  and  many  of  the  tools  are  also  rude  in 
their  form  and  finish.  The  opportunity  of  examining  this  encampment  was 
afforded  the  author  of  this  paper  just  in  time,  for  the  place  has  since  be- 
come a  fashionable  watering-place,  and  traces  of  aboriginal  life  are  fast 
disappearing. 

Obbek  Mttholooy  Ststbmatized.    By  S.  A.  Scxill.    Porter  &  CJoates,  PhiladelphUL 

This  work  treats  on  a  subject  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  alltbe 
range  of  ancient  literature  —  that  of  comparative  mythology.  Though 
ostensibly  devoted  to  Greek  mythology,  or  more  properly  to  the  theogonyof 
the  Greeks,  yet  the  author,  throughout,  gives  the  names  and  the  symbols 
or  emblems  of  the  corresponding  divinities  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and 
Phoenician,  and  sometimes  of  Indian  and  Persian  nations. 

The  author  does  not  believe  with  Max  MilUer  that  the  naturalistic 
method  will  explain  everything.  In  fact  she  maintains  that  the  God-idea 
was  frequently  lost  by  the  naturalistic  process  rather  than  developed  by  it 
Still,  wherever  the  naturalistic  or  elemental  worship  preceded,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Pelasgian  divinities,  the  fact  is  recognized.  At  the  same  time 
the  caste  of  the  Greek  mind  is  seen  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  naturaUstic 
method. 

The  intuitive  perception  of  a  supreme  one,  of  a  great  first  cause,  was 
very  early,  and  personality  wjws  attributed  to  the  divinity;  but  through  the 
gradations  of  astronomic  deities  the  God -idea  sank  away  into  "animlBm" 
and  into  sensualism. 

There  was  in  the  development  of  the  Zeus  idea  the  increasing  desire  to 
cast  the  divine  life  into  human  form — anthropomorphism.  Incarnations 
were,  however,  degradations,  as  divinities  thus  represented  human  pas- 
sions. Still  the  Greeks  added  to  the  number  of  the  attributes  of  their 
divinities  and  then  gave  expression  to  these  attributes  by  drapery,  position 
and  every  accessory,  as  the  Egyptians  did  by  symbols,  color  and  peculiar 
form.  The  art  of  the  Greeks  was  connected  with  anthropomorphism  while 
that  of  the  Egyptians  became  symbolic,  and  then  conventional  and  fixed. 
Egyptian  animal  symbols  became  mnemonic,  but  the  expression  of  Greek 
divinity  became  soul  moving. 

One  great  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  gives  the  art  history  of  mythologT. 
This  has  never  been  done  before,  but  the  many  discoveries  have  rendered 
it  a  necessity.  The  reader  thus  sees  in  art  the  Pelasgian  face  of  Jove,  and 
even  the  Scythic  expression,  but  afterwards  recognizes  the  complete  Greel^ 
ideal. 

Thb  Qbantte  M0MTHI.Y ;  a  New  Hampshire  Magazine.  Vol.  m.  No.  7 ;  April,  1880.  Con* 
cord«  N.  H. :  Conducted  by  J.  H.  McChinteck. 

This  is  an  interesting  number  of  a  very  neat  and  well-condacted  little 
monthly.  The  contents  are  of  a  mlscellanoous  character,  but  several  of 
them  are  on  historical  topics,  such  as  **Anecdotes  of  Gen.  Stark,"  and  the 
"Historical  Sketch  of  Newport."  It  wore  well  if  more  such  journals  of » 
local  character,  and  dependent  on  local  patronage,  could  be  sustained. 

The  Bbonze  Crabs  of  the  OBEiiiSK ;  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Q.  L.  Fenordent,  at  a  suettil 
of  the  American  NumiBniatic  and  Aroneeological  Society  of  Now  York,  held  at  Wm. 
Gorringo's  rooms,  Jan.  15, 1881. 

This  monogram  evidently  is  to  be  connected  with  some  other  paper  resd 
before  the  Society,  or  else  known  to  its  members.  The  opening  genteoee 
otherwise  is  without  significance.  It  is  as  follows  :  ** In  examining  thew 
instructive  fragments  of  bronze,  the  discovery  of  which  has  resolted  h 
establishing  the  true  history  of  the  obelisk  now  in  New  York,  as  well  isA^ 
of  the  one  in  London,  and  does  away  with  the  legend  which  brought  tit 
name  of  Cleopatra  in  relation  with  their  erection  at  Alexandria,  w«  M^ 
not  help  inquiring  into  the  reasons  that  led  the  Romans  to  select  tlw  HKSt 
to  support  the  venerable  monolith."  The  author  gives  an  01F 
tlon:  "We  know,  however,  that  the  'crab'  is  constantly  broogbft  f^ 
neotion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  in  ancient  times,  and  we 
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tt  was  principally  at  the  boerliming  of  the  Boman  Empire  that  Apollo  PhoB- 
boB  was  disthictly  indcntlfied  with  the  sun.**  This,  however,  would  be  very 
mysterious  did  we  not  know  that  a  bronze  crab  found  in  the  pedestal  bears 
an  inscription  on  its  claw  which  drives  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  obe- 
lisk at  Alexandria  as  in  the  times  of  Aufirustus^  GaBsar.  There  were  four  such 
crabs  placed  just  above  the  pedestaL  When  the  obelisk  was  removed  these 
came  to  lifirht,  and  the  inscription  on  one  of  them  gives  the  date  of  the  erec- 
tion at  Alexandria. 

Tbstimont  of  the  Aoes  ;  or.  Confirmation  of  the  Sorlptares  from  Modem  Soienoe  and 
Recent  DiBCOveries ;  Ancient  Kecords  and  Monumento ;  the  Kuins  of  Cities  and  Kelios 
of  Tombs ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  cnassics :  Assyrian  Inscriptions  and  Egyptian  Hiero- 
glyphics ;  Antique  Sculptures,  Coins  and  Medals ;  the  Ordinance  Survey  ux  Sinai ;  the 
Late  Exploration  of  Palestine ;  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecies,  as  Attested  by 
the  Writings  of  Uoathon  Nations ;  Etc..  Etc.  With  numerous  illustrations.  By  Her- 
bert W.  Morris,  D.  D.    Philadelphia,  Pa. :  J.  C.  MoCurdy  &  Co. 

This  is  the  somewhat  encyclopedic  title  of  a  subscription  book;  but  we 
are  bound  to  say,  after  an  extended  examination,  that  the  contents  quite 
fuUy  justify  it.  The  book  has  not  boon  prepared  for  scholarly  specialists  in 
separate  departments  of  biblical  learning,  but  for  the  many  pressed  and 
hurried  workers,  who  want  the  latest  facts,  with  the  best  opinions;  and 
among  these  are  included  not  a  few  scholarly  ministers,  and  many  hard- 
worked  pastors  and  Sunday  school  laborers.  The  following,  from  the  in- 
troduction, gives  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangement  and  scope  of  the  book: 

"The  passages  of  scripture  which  receive  confirmation  are  taken  and 
produced  in  the  book  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  bible  through- 
out. Immediately  under  each  of  the  passages  are  placed  the  testimonies 
to  its  truth  and  correctness.  Each  testimony  is  given  in  the  exa^t  words  of 
its  author  or  source,  and  followed  by  a  full  reference  to  the  chapter  and 
page  of  the  work  where  it  may  be  found." 

As  an  example  of  what  has  here  been  done  for  many  portions  of  the 
scriptures,  it  may  be  noted  that  such  men  as  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  Will- 
iam Fraser,  Sir  William  Thomson,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Dr.  Whewell,  Princi- 
pal Dawson,  Hugh  Miller,  Baron  Humboldt,  Ellas  Loomis,  Professors  J.  H. 
Kurtz,  Pritchard  and  Tristram,  President  Hitchcock-  Guyot,  Tyndall,  Hux- 
ley, Dana,  Agassiz,  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Dr.  E.  F.  Burr  and  (George  Smith 
are  quoted  judiciously  on  the  Beginning  and  the  Creation.  Enough  of  tiie 
results  of  human  study  is  given  to  aid  the  thought  of  common  readers,  and 
not  enough  to  overwhelm  them;  while  many  a  studious  minister  whose 
library  is  not  extensive  will  find  here,  and  ready  at  hand,  many  scientific 
facts  and  archsBological  records  in  their  exact  statement;  e.  y.,  the  Chaddean 
record  of  the  creation,  as  discovered  and  deciphered  by  George  Smith,  is 
given  entire.  Also,  that  of  the  fiood.  Every  well-informed  minister  knows 
about  these ;  but  many  have  got  them  where  they  can  lay  their  hands  on 
them  at  once. 

As  a  rule  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries  and  of  the  ripest  soholar- 
ship  are  given  regarding  the  distribution  of  races,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  dispersion;  and  literally  enough  to  satisfy 
the  scholar  and  show  him  where  to  look  for  verification  of  statement,  and 
with  such  simplifying  explanations  as  to  make  matters  plain  to  the  un- 
learned. Numerous  wood  cuts  of  the  broken  baken-clay  tablets  of  Ninevite 
ruins  help  to  show  how  the  records  are  found,  and  what  work  has  been  ex- 
pended to  put  the  fragments  together. 

In  geographical  descriptions,  like  that  of  Bethel,  the  author  calls  upon 
such  a  word-painter  as  Dean  Stanley,  while  for  all  critical  judgments  de- 
pendence is  placed  on  less  fervid,  but  more  exact  and  weighty,  authorities. 
There  are  many  valuable  quotations  from  ancient  writers,  with  much  help- 
ful material  from  modern  scholars  concerning  Egypt  and  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  There  is  also  much  curious  information  regarding  the  wandering  and 
the  wilderness  brought  together,  while  proper  explanations  of  the  Jewish 
ritual  worship,  which  so  few  really  understand,  are  given.  The  light  shed 
bn  the  times,  customs  and  events  mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  historical  portions  of  the  prophecies  is  very  satis- 
factory, suitable  mention  being  made  of  the  recent  discoveries  which  settle 
many  previously  disputed  points,  such  as,  Who  was  Belshazzar? 

Occasionally,  as  in  regard  to  the  probable  site  of  the  destroyed  cities  of 
the  plain,  the  quotations  do  not  tend  to  settle  In  one's  mind  any  deflate 
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idea;  but  perhaps  the  Indeflnlteness  is  not  greater  here  than  the  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  followed  the  latest  deUveranoes  of  schoUrs 
upon  that  subject. 

The  many  fac- similes  of  Ninevite,  Babylonian,  Egryptian,  Palestinian, 
and  later  inscriptions,  sculptures,  paintings,  hieroglyphics,  etc.,  are  a  valu- 
able feature.  A  full  page  illustration  of  the  Moabite  stone  is  given,  showing 
how  much  has  been  broken  off  and  lost,  whore  the  cracks  are,  and  the  let- 
ters of  the  inscription  as  given,  largo  and  clear  enough  to  be  easily  read. 

The  engravings  are  of  very  unequal  merit;  several  on  steel  are  fine, 
while  the  frontispiece  of  the  New  Testament,  showing  the  Tower  of  Hlppl- 
cus,  etc.,  is  exquisite;  some  of  the  wood  cuts  are  good,  those  of  arcbte- 
logical  matters  acceptable;  but  some  like  that  of  Capernaum,  of  which  we 
have  many  good  photographs,  are  wretched.  Yet,  alter  all,  it  is  a  wonder 
that  the  poor  ones  are  so  few,  when  so  many  are  attempted;  while  it  should 
be  said  that  some  in  the  New  Testament,  which  are  evidently  from  photo- 
graphs, and  correct,  arc  really  excellent. 

A  scholar  will  miss  the  names  and  opinions  of  many  able  writers,  espe- 
cially among  Egyptologists,  but  he  will  see  that  they  are  among  those 
who  are  helping  to  settle  uncertain  matters,  while  the  object  of  this  work  Is 
to  give,  almost  exclusively,  the  results  of  research  and  study  which  are 
generally  accepted  as  settled  and  reliable. 

It  is  superior  to  many  subscription  books  in  that  it  is  compact  and  solid. 
There  is  not  the  padding  without  material  which  many  of  that  class  show. 

A  list  of  authors,  with  title  of  work  quoted  from,  another  of  iilustratlons 
and  a  good  general  index  makes  the  abundant  and  excellent  material  readily 
available.  The  book  will  be  of  especial  value  to  pastors,  leaders  of  Sunday 
school  meetings,  and  bible-class  teachers,  while  it  will  be  of  great  value  in 
any  home  library.  W.  S.  Hawkm. 
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MOUND  BUILDERS'  WORKS  NEAR  NEWARK,  OHIO. 

BY    ISAAC    SMUCKER. 

In  few  localities  are  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders  more 
extensive,  more  numerous,  more  labyrinthine,  more  diversified 
in  style  and  character,  more  gigantic  in  proportions,  than  are 
those  at  Newark,  Ohio.  Mr.  Atwater,  one  of  Ohio's  early  time 
archceologists,  more  than  two  generations  ago,  personally  made 
more  or  less  thorough  examinations  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  works  of  the  Mound  Builders  in  Ohio, 
and  also  careful  mathematical  surveys  of  many  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  prominent  of  them  elsewhere ;  after  having  done  so  he 
characterized  those  at  Newark  as  "the  most  extensive  and  intri- 
cate, as  well  as  the  most  interesting  in  this  State,  perhaps  in  the 
world!"  On  many  accounts  he  declared  them  to  be  "quite  as 
remarkable  as  any  other  in  North  America." 

This  group  of  Mound  Builders'  works  first  became  known  to 
the  white  settlers  of  the  Licking  Valley  eighty  yeare  ago,  all  of 
them  being  then  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  forest  trees, 
many  of  them  having  a  circumference  of  more  than  ten  feet, 
and  showing,  by  their  concentric  circles,  to  have  had  a  growth 
of  more  than  five  hundred  years.  A  heavy  undergrowth  also 
covered  the  works,  almost  hiding  them  from  view.  In  short, 
they  were  situated  in  the  wilderness,  when  the  pioneers  of  the 
valley  discovered  them,  having  never  suffered  from  the  ravages 
of  the  plow,  nor  had  the  giant  growths  of  walnut,  su^ar,  maple, 
beech,  oak  and  wild  cherry  trees,  that  stood  upon  their  banks 
and  within  their  enclosures,  ever  been  despoiled  by  the  wood- 
man's axe. 

To  give  assurance  to  the  reader  of  the  accuracy  of  the  descrip- 
tions, the  writer  hereof  states,  that  he  has  been  familiar  with  the 
locality  and  antiquities  above  described,  more  than  fifty-five 
years.  He  saw  them  while  yet  more  than  nine-tenths  of  this 
renowned  triangle  of  ancient  works  had  been  undisturbed  by 
the  devastating  plow  and  harrow  of  the  pioneer,  or  by  the  de- 
structive axe  of  the  iconoclastic  woodsman.  In  those  days,  all  of 
*'ye  olden  time^''  he  sometimes  "followed  the  chase,"  though 
rather  as  an  amateur  hunter,  and  with  the  sportsman's  gun  in 
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hand,  at  leisure  hours,  during  a  period  running  through  many 
years,  he  pursued  the  game  over  these  interesting  works,  which 
were  still  covered  with  a  dense  undergrowth  and  trees  of  gigan- 
tic size;  therefore,  it  may  be  claimed  that  he  has  been  writing 
about  something  of  which  he  ought  to  have  some  knowledge. 

He  early  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Atwater,  the  first  Ohio 
writer  on  our  Archaeology ;  read  his  description  of  these  aucient 
works  not  many  years  after  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
published  them ;  was  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Judge 
Holmes,  who  surveyed  them  for  him;  had  interchanged  opinions 
with  those  gentlemen  and  other  antiquarians  respecting  them; 
had  lived  within  sight  of  and  upon  the  border  of  these  extensive 
works  of  the  Mound  Builders,  more  than  fifty  years;  moreover, 
had  made  measurements  of  some  of  them ;  he  has  therefore  de- 
scribed works  which  liave  been  under  his  own  often  i*epcated 
observation,  of  which  he  has  actual  personal  knowledge,  and  of 
which  he  has  had  ample  opportunities  to  acquire  information; 
stimulated  withal  by  a  wish  and  earnest  desire  to  acquire  all  the 
knowledge  attainable  respecting  them. 

The  Raccoon  and  South  Fork  creeks  unite  on  the  southwest- 
ern borders  of  Newark,  and  these  ancient  works  cover  an  area 
of  three  or  four  square  miles  between  these  streams  and  con- 
tiguous to  them,  extending  about  two  miles  up  the  Raccoon  and 
a  less  distance  up  the  Soutli  Fork.  These  works  arc  situated  on 
an  elevated  plain  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  these  streams,  the 
Raccoon  forming  the  northerly  boundary  of  said  plain,  and  the 
South  Fork  its  southwestern  boundary.  The  streams  come 
together  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  the  three  or  four  sc^uare  miles  of 
land,  therefore,  covered  with  these  ancient  works,  situated  be- 
tween said  creeks,  and  extending  several  miles  up  both  of  them 
from  their  junction,  is,  in  form,  very  nearly  an  equilateral 
triangle. 

The  foregoing  works  consisted  of  earth  movmds,  both  large 
and  small,  in  considerable  numbers,  of  parallel  walls  or  em- 
bankments, of  no  great  Init  tolerably  uniform  height;  of  small 
circles,  partial  or  incompleted  circles,  semi  or  open  circles,  all 
of  low,  but  well-marked  embankments  or  walls;  of  enclosmres 
of  various  forms  and  heights,  such  as  large  circles— one  paral- 
lelogram, (me  octagon,  and,  perhaps,  others  which  may  hate 
become  partially  or  wholly  obliterated  under  the  operation  rf 
the  plow  or  through  the  devastating  action  of  the  elements,  thtfr 
banks  having  been  originally  of  small  elevation,  and  anxvV  /j 
them  one  of  the  class  designated  as  "  effigy  mounds. "  This  remite^ 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  situated  within  and  aboi* 
center  of  the  largest  circular  enclosure,  known  as  tb* 
Fort,"  and  will  be  described  further  on,  only  remai 
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that  it  is  a  representation  of  an  immense  bird  "on  the  wing/' 
and  is  called  "Eagle  Mound." 

By  reference  to  the  cut  representing  the  Newark  earthworb, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is,  north  of  the  railroad,  a  circular  fort 
or  enclosure,  marked  thirty  acres  (which,  however,  should  be 
only  twenty),  connected  by  parallel  banks,  with  another  of 
octagon  form,  having  eight  openings,  with  a  protection  mound  or 
embankment  covering  each  of  the  entrances.  This  contains 
fifty  acres,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  has  been  plowed  over, 
although  the  banks  are  readily  traceable,  and  the  portion  of  it 
that  remains  in  the  woods  still  shows  the  banks  to  be  five  or  six 
feet  in  height.  The  gateways  are  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
the  walls  inside  of  each  are  of  the  sam(5  height  and  size  of  those 
of  the  enclosure  generally,  and  are  about  four  feet  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  openings  or  gateways.  The  walls  of  this  work, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  circular  enclosure  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, are  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  the  earth  could  be  made 
to  lie,  but  are  quite  a  number  of  feet  in  width  on  the  top,  even 
where  the  plow  has  not  run  over  them.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  bank  of  the  circular 
enclosure,  directly  opposite  the  entrance  into  it,  through  the 
parallel  walls  or  covered  way  connecting  it  with  the  octacon 
enclosure.  This  was,  doubtless,  an  observatory,  and  commanaed 
an  extensive  view  over  the  plains  and  over  the  whole  system  of 
works.  This  observatory  has  been  greatly  mutilated  and  de- 
spoiled by  excavations  into  it  and  by  the  removal  of  considerable 
of  the  stone  and  earth  that  composed  it;  still,  although  in  mins, 
it  is  twenty  feet  or  more  in  height,  while  the  banks  of  the  en- 
closure, generally,  are  not  more  than  ten  feet.  Under  this 
observatory,  it  is  probable,  there  was  a  secret  or  subterranean 
passage  to  a  stream  that  flowed  near  it. 

The  cut  shows  three  covered  ways  or  parallel  walls  that 
across  the  railroad  to  other  portions  of  this  group  of  works.  One 
conducts  to  a  circular  work,  now  almost  obliterated,  situated  at 
the  crossing  of  the  canal  by  the  railroad.  Another  leads  directly 
into  the  6(^uare  enclosure,  marked  twenty  acres,  which  has  an 
entrance  at  each  corner,  and  also  at  the  northeast  and  southwest 
sides,  the  latter  two  having  covered  ways  to  the  enclosure.  AD 
the  gateways  or  entrances  are  protected  by  small  moimds  inaid^ 
as  in  the  case  of  the  octagon.  The  Ohio  canal  passes  ihrofOf^ 
this  work,  and  so  also  does  an  extensively  traveled  State  nw^ 
and  the  portion  of  this  square  enclosure  whose  banks  ha?«^ 
been  thus  obliterated  has  been  cultivated  for  at  least 
century,  so  that  its  banks  or  walls,  which,  probably,  we*'* 
very  high,  are  now  barely  traceable. 
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None  of  these  works  except  the  "Old  Fort,"  had  any  moats  or 
ditches  connected  with  them,  either  inside  or  outside.  Parallel 
walls,  with  the  space  between  widening  as  they  approach  the 
gateway  of  the  "Old  Fort,"  the  most  gigantic  of  all  the  works  of 
this  group,  connected  this  square  enclosure  with  it,  as  well  as  with 
other  works  of  this  group.  The  parallel  walls  that  extend  south- 
ward from  one  of  the  gateways  of  the  octagonal  work,  as  seen  in 
the  cut,  was  traceable  many  miles,  in  the  direction  of  the  Hock- 
hocking  river,  at  some  point  north  of  Lancaster,  where  Mr. 
Atwater  thought  it  connected  with  other  similar  works.  It  is 
not  known  to  the  writer,  however,  that  any  effort  was  ever  made 
to  follow  these  parallel  walls  to  ascertain  with  certainty  that  the 
space  between  them  did  or  did  not  serve  the  purposes  of  a  road 
between  this  point  and  the  Hockhocking. 

"The  Old  Fort  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction  from  the  court-house  in  Newark,  and  belongs  to 
the  class  of  Mound  Builders'  works  known  as  enclosures.  It  is 
not  a  true  circle,  the  respective  diameters  being  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  and  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Its  banks,  nearly 
a  mile  in  length,  were  formed  by  throwing  up  the  earth  from  the 
inside,  which  left  a  ditch  of  sloping  sides,  ten  feet  (in  many 
places  more)  in  depth,  and  ranges,  in  perpendicular  height, 
measuring  from  bottom  of  ditch  to  top  of  bank,  from  twenty  to 
thirtv  feet.  This  enclosure,  which  embraces  within  it  about 
twenty-seven  acres  of  land,  was  constructed  on  level  ground, 
and  the  ditch  above  described  was  often  seen,  during  the  earlier 
decades  of  the  present  century,  partially,  and  sometimes  wholly, 
filled  with  water  all  around  the  circle.  From  some  cause  it  has 
not  held  water  of  late  years  to  any  great  extent.  Viewed  from 
the  outside,  the  embankment  does  not  rise  more  than  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  ground,  but 
observed  from  its  top,  the  eye  taking  in  the  depth  of  the  ditch, 
it  seems,  of  course,  much  higher,  so  as  to  correspond  in  height, 
at  least,  to  the  figures  above  given. 

"The  Old  Fort  has  an  entrance  or  gateway,  which  is  fianked 
by  a  high  bank  or  parapet  on  either  side  of  it,  running  outward 
forty  yards.  The  gateway  and  parallel  walls  or  parapets  are  on 
the  eastern  side  oi  the  circle,  and  the  ditch  which  follows  it 
also  extends  to  the  termination  of  the  parallel  l)anks  that  cover 
the  entrance.  Here  the  banks  are  highest;  the  parallel  walls, 
as  well  as  those  which  form  the  circle  immediately  adjoining 
them  at  the  gateway,  reaching,  for  a  short  distance,  a  perpen- 
dicular height  of  at  least  thirty  feet,  measuring  from  the  l)ottom 
of  the  ditch,  or  twenty  feet,  measuring  on  the  outside.  The 
gateway  or  entrance  measures  seventy -five  feet   between  the 
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ditches  or  moats,  and  between  the  parapets  or  banks  of  earth 
that  flank  the  entrance,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

"  Trees  of  a  large  size  are  still  growing  upon  the  banks,  all 
around  the  circle,  as  well  as  upon  the  parallel  walls  at  the  en- 
trance.    They  are  equal  in  size  to  those  that  are  yet  found  both 
on  the  outside  of  the  enclosure  and  within  it,  and  of  the  same 
varieties..    Some  of  them  measure  ten  feet  in  circumference 
and  are  still  thrifty,  giving  no  indications  of  decay.    One  of 
the  largest  trees  that  stood  on  this  embankment  was  cut  down 
in  1815,  and  its  concentric  circles  showed  that  it  had  attained  to 
the  venerable  age  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  years.    Many  others 
of  its  contemporaries,  too,  are  still  flourishing,  and  enjoying  an 
equally  vigorous  'green  old  age.'     This  fact  may  bb  borne  in 
mind  as  indicating  the  antiquity  of  this  wonderful  work,  espe- 
cially w^hen  taken  in  connection  with  the  strong  probability  that 
this  tree,  of  now  more  than  six  centuries  ago,  was  more  likely 
of  the  second  or  third  growth  of  trees  than  of  the  first,  after 
the  Mound  Builders  had  erected  this  enclosure,  which  is  only 
one  of  the  extensive  series  of  labvrinthine  works,  whose  era- 
bankments  measure  manv  miles  in  leno:th,  and  which,  bv  low 
parallel  banks,  were  connected  with  othei*s  of  similar  character, 
as  remote  from  them   as  are  those  of  the  Hockhocking  and 
other  distant  places. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  Old  Fort  is  an  elevation,  evidently 
artificial,  which  never  fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  observ- 
ing, and  is  generally  designated  as  Eagle  Mound.  It  is  full  six 
feet  high,  and  is  in  the  form  and  shape  of  an  eagle  hi  flight, 
with  wings  outspread,  measuring  from  tip  to  tip  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet,  and  from  head  to  tail  two  hundred  and  ten  feet, 
and  IS  clearly  of  the  efiigy  class  of  the  works  of  the  Mound 
Builders.  It  faces  the  entrance,  and  therefore  lies  in  an  east 
and  west  direction,  its  wings  extending  north  and  south.  Ex- 
cavations made  many  years  ago  into  the  center  of  this  earthen 
figure,  where  the  elevation  is  greatest,  developed  an  altar  built 
of  stone,  upon  which  were  found  ashes,  charcoal  and  calcined 
bones,  showing  that  it  had  been  used  for  sacrificial  purposes. 

"  Many  have  held  the  opinion  that  the  Old  Fort  was  a  mili- 
tary work,  constructed  for  defense,  but  its  location  on  a  levd 
plain,  its  symmetrical  form  and  inside  ditch,  and  the  indicatioi* 
of  the  presence  of  fire,  seen  on  the  altar,  and  its  sacrificial  vM, 
so  clearly  suggested,  all  go  to  render  this  opinion  to  be  eno*. 
neous,  or  to  say  the  least,  one  highly  improbable.  All  tlii. 
known  facts  pertaining  to  it  go  to  raise  the  presumptioii  i 
within  its  enclosure  were  conducted,  by  Mound  Baudfiii-' 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  they  having  i 
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been  a  religious  and  superetitious  race,  given  to  the  practice  of 
.  offering  up  human  as  well  as  animal  sacrifices. 

"Others  hare  believed  that  the  Old  Fort  was  the  seat  of 
govennnent  of  the  Mound  Builders,  and  that  their  monarch  re- 
sided here;  and  still  others  have  held  that  within  this  enclosure 
they  practiced  their  national  games  and  amusements,  similar, 
possibly,  to  the  Olympic,  Xemean,  Pythea\i,  and  Isthmian 
games  that  were  so  universally  popular  with  the  enlightened 
Greeks  during  the  '  Lyrical  age  of  Greece.'  Others,  still,  hold 
different  opinions,  but  I  think  the  weight  of  e\^dence  is  alto- 
gether in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  Old  Fort,  one  of  the  most 
reno\vned  of  all  the  Mound  Builders'  works,  was  constructed 
for  the  uses  of  a  sacred  inclosure,  and  was,  therefore,  primarily 
built  and  used  for  purposes  connected  with  their  religion;  albeit 
it  may  also  have  been  their  seat  of  government,  and  residence 
of  their  monarch ;  and  may,  possibly,  also  have  been  sometimes 
used  for  the  practice  of  their  national  games.  Least  likely  of 
all  is  the  notion  that  it  was  constructed  for  military  purposes,  or 
was  ever  used  as  a  defensive  work. 

"It  was  in  October,  ISOO,  when  Isaac  Stadden,  a  pioneer  set- 
tler in  the  Licking  Valley,  discovered  it,  and  it  is  not  certain,  so 
far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  that  any  of  the  white  race  had 
ever  seen  it  before  the  above  date." 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  works  of  the  Mound  Builders, 
of  the  Newark  group,  that  remain.  As  already  indicated,  many 
of  them  that  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  very  many 
years  after  Mr.  Atwater  had  them  surveyed,  have  been  utterly 
destroyed  by  agencies  heretofore  mentioned ;  but  as  an  additional 
and  potent  agency  in  their  demolition,  the  process  of  building  a 
town  (West  Xewark)  upon  them,  already  numbering  its  inhabit- 
ants by  hundreds,  has  been  going  on  of  late  yeai*s,  and  naturally 
enough,  as  far  as  its  streets,  alleys  and  lots  extend,  the  ancient 
works  have  all  been  leveled  by  the  plow,  the  scraper  and  the 
shovel. 

At  and  near  the  termination  of  some  of  the  connecting  paral- 
lel walls,  or  embankments,  there  were,  originally,  at  many 
points  watch-towers,  or  small  mounds  of  observation,  which 
have  almost  wholly  disappeared,  the  plow  having  been  run  over 
most  of  them  for  half  a  century  or  more.  When  Mr.  Atwater 
first  surveyed,  or  rather  had  these  works  surveyed  by  Judge 
Holmes  (who  was  a  competent  surveyor)  more  than  sixty  years 
ago— they  being  still  in  the  wilderness — the  aforesaid  watch- 
towers,  or  small  mounds  of  observation,  were  yet  so  plainly 
observable  that  he  located  them  on  his  map  or  engraving  of 
these  ancient  works.  But  they  and  many  others  are  gone,  en- 
tirely obliterated.     Some  disappeared  when  the  Ohio  canal  was 
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run  through  this  group  of  ancient  works,  in  1827;  others  were 
destroyed  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  road  bed  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Railroad  was  constructed,  which  runs  for  a  mile  or  more 
through  this  triangle  of  ancient  earthworks;  a  number  more 
were  demolished  within  a  few  years,  during  the  progress  of 
the  erection  of  extensive  buildings  for  rolling-mill  purposes; 
and  others,  many  others,  as  well  as  low  banks  or  parallel  con- 
necting walls  ,or  embankments,  and  small  observatories,  have 
disappeared  under  the  long-continued  ravages  of  the  plow. 

The  author  of  the  recently  published  "History  of  LickiM 
County"  remarks  as  follows  upon  some  of  these  obliterated 
mounds : 

"A  curious  group  of  mounds  that  attracted  the  attention  and 
wonder  of  the  pioneers,  were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the 
buildinor  of  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad.  Thev  were  not  far  from 
the  Old  Fort,  and  stood  just  at  the  foot  of  Cherry  Valley,  and  a 
little  east  of  the  Ohio  canal,  where  the  above  mentioned  rail- 
road crosses  it.  Three  of  these  mounds  stood  in  a  line  north 
and  south ;  the  fourth  was  a  little  east  and  between  the  two 
northern  ones.  They  were  all  joined  together  at  the  base.  In 
the  destruction  of  this  remarkable  group  of  mounds,  many  in- 
teresting relics  and  facts  were  unearthed  that  appear  worth 
preservation.  The  mound  farthest  south  was  included  in  the 
embankment  of  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad,  and  was  first  de- 
stroyed. The  other  three  were  greatly  injured  by  the  earth 
beinff  taken  to  make  the  railroad  embankment.  The  northern 
mound  was  the  largest,  and  was  about  twenty  feet  high.  This 
was  finally  leveled  to  form  a  site  for  a  rolling-mill.  The  npper 
eight  feet  of  this  mound  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  black 
loam,  which  appeared  in  layers.  These  layers  or  strata  had 
seams  where  the  earth  did  not  unite,  although  it  appeared  to  be 
of  the  same  character.  Between  these  layei'S  there  were  often 
marks  of  fire,  and  in  one  place,  from  four  to  six  inches  extend- 
ing across  the  mound,  there  were  strong  marks  of  fire,  with 
charcoal  and  ashes.  The  different  layers  of  earth  did  not  often 
pass  all  over  the  mound — sometimes  not  over  more  than  a  fourth 
of  it,  and  often  overlapped  each  other  at  the  edges.  It  would 
seem  that  these  layers  of  earth  were  put  on  at  considerable  inte^ 
vals  of  time,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  the  difiw^ 
ent  sides  of  the  mound  varying  in  structure.  In  the  upper  eigU 
feet  of  this  mound  no  human  or  other  bones  were  found.  S«^ 
eral  fine  sheets  of  mica  were  taken  out.  A  hole  near  the  oenft^ 
was  observed  to  continue  down  very  near  to  the  bottom  ct 
mound.  In  some  places  this  was  filled  with  sand,  diffeiil 
the  earth  around  it.  In  the  lower  eight  feet  of  th 
quite  a  number  of  these  perpendicular  holes  we' 
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One  on  the  east  side  was  filled  with  fine  charcoal  and  ashes,  and 
extended  fully  four  feet  below  the  surrounding  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  whole  base  of  this  mound  was  of  disturbed  earth, 
four  or  more  feet  below  the  surrounding  surface.  Some  six  or 
eight  of  these  post  holes  were  discovered,  but  none  but  the 
center  one  continued  for  more  than  a  few  feet.  They  were 
mostly  filled  with  fine  sand.  About  one-half  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  mound  was  made  of  layers  of  blue  clay ;  then  there 
was  a  layer  of  sand,  followed  by  one  of  cobble-stone,  which 
appeared  to  be  immediately  over  a  strong  burning.  This  layer 
of  stone  was  about  five  leet  from  the  base.  In  the  middle 
mound  the  layer  of  cobble-stone  was  about  eight  feet  from  the 
base ;  was  in  the  center  of  the  mound  sixteen  inches  thick,  and 
extended  all  over  it,  thinning  out  toward  the  edges.  The  cobble- 
stone, in  all  places,  seemed  to  be  put  on  immediately  over  the 
burning,  none  of  the  stones  having  the  marks  of  fire,  except 
those  coming  in  contact  with  the  burnt  earth.  The  heat  of  the 
fire  must  have  been  intense,  for  the  small  stones,  in  places,  were 
quite  friable,  and  in  places  strongly  marked  with  oxide  of  iron. 
This  iron  appearance  led  many  to  think  that  iron  tools  might 
have  been  placed  there  and  rusted  out. 

"In  the  fourth  mound  the  cobble  stones  were  placed  over 
burnings  and  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  surface,  and  cov- 
ered with  creek  sand.  The  blue  clay  in  the  northern  mound 
must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance,  there  being  none  near 
like  it. 

"About  three  feet  below  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  near  the  bottom  of  the  large  mound,  the  workmen,  in  dig- 
ging the  pit  for  the  fly-wheel,  found  several  pieces  of  bones  and 
a  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  human  being  with  one  tooth  yet 
remaining  in  it.  All  the  bones  gave  evidence  of  great  age,  and 
were  in  small  pieces. 

"The  cobble-stone  layers  in  these  mounds  and  the  post  holes 
are  unusual  features.  Could  the  latter  have  been  for  a  frame 
work,  from  which  to  suspend  victims  for  sacrifice? 

"Surrounding  this  entire  group  of  mounds  was  a  cobble-stone 
way  about  eight  feet  wide.  This  is  yet  plainly  to  be  seen  north 
of  the  railroad,  but  the  remainder  has  been  destroyed.  This 
oblong  circle  of  stone  must  have  been  one  hundred  yards  in  its 
north  and  south  diameter,  and  sixty-six  yards  east  and  west. 
Within  sight  of  this  group  of  mounds  were  originally  about  one 
dozen.  Many  of  these  have  been  destroyed.  The  digging  of 
the  pit  for  the  fly-wheel  revealed  the  lower  portion  of  this 
mound  better  than  examination  heretofore  made,  and  showed 
plainly  that  human  beings  had  been  buried  at  least  four  feet 
beneath  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  earth. 
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"During  the  excavating  process  the  place  was  visited  by  many 
citizens  and  gentlemen  from  a  distance,  and  much  interest  taken. 

"The  greater  portion  of  these  mounds  being  composed  of 
sand  and  loam,  may  account  for  the  paucity  of  bones  found  in 
them.  The  best  preserved  skeletons  are  f  oimd  where  the  ground 
is  mostly  clay. 

"It  was  observed  by  the  early  settlers  that  the  Indians  buried 
their  dead  in  and  about  these  mounds;  but  these  burials  were 
thought  to  be  easily  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Mound 
Buildei-s. 

"In  1827,  while  digging  the  Ohio  canal,  a  small  mound  was 
dug  out  where  the  second  lock  now  stands.  Many  human  bones 
were  found  similar  to  those  in  the  group  above  mentioned. 

"Several  skeletons  were  found  buried  near  these  monnds, 
which  were,  no  doubt,  those  of  Indians,  the  bones  indicating  no 
great  age,  and  having  copper  instruments  buried  with  them. 
Near  one  was  found  two  copper  quivers  for  arrows,  and  a  large 
shell,  which  had  apparently  been  used  as  a  drinking  cup.  An- 
nother  small  skeleton  had  by  its  side  a  quiver  for  arrows  and  a 
copper  hatchet,  with  beads  and  other  trinkets.  These  Indians 
and  Mound  Builders  appeared  to  have  two  things  in  common: 
one  is  the  copper  implements,  and  the  other  the  sheets  of  mica. 
This  latter  is  found  in  their  mounds  and  mixed  with  their 
crockery.  The  small  Indian  skeleton  referred  to  above  was 
partly  covered  with  mica,  some  of  it  adhering  to  the  bones. 
Another  skeleton  was  found  covered  with  large  sheets  of  mica; 
at  least  half  a  peck  of  mica,  with  the  bones,  were  brought  to 
town.  This,  at  the  time,  was  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
Indian.  All  the  copper  yet  found  in  the  mounds  in  this  region 
has  been  native,  unsmelted. 

"According  to  some  antiquarians  these  mounds  would  be  called 
sacrificial  or  altar  mounds,  but  the  truth  is  that  most,  if  not  all, 
in  this  vicinity,  are  of  a  similar  character,  and  might,  with  the 
same  propriety,  be  called  sacrificial,  for,  as  a  general  thing,  a 
skeleton,  or  sometimes  two  or  three,  side  by  side,  are  found,  cov- 
ered with  earth,  then  evidence  of  fire,  then  another  skeleton 
covered  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on;  but  these  skeletons  and 
evidences  of  fire  do  not  extend  regularly  over  the  mound.  Some- 
times a  skeleton  and  a  burning  will  be  found  only  on  one  side, 
and  then  again  on  the  other,  at  a  different  elevation;  but  abnoit 
always  in  every  mound  is  found  one  grand  burning  extendiBg 
all  over  the  mound,  as  if  there  had  been  a  grand  ceremoBJ  W.j 
the  benefit  of  all  those  buried  beneath.  In  the  lai|;e 
above  mentioned  there  were  two  of  these  general  bi 
Sometimes  human  bones  are  found  with  the  mafl 
indicating  the  probability  of  human  sacrifice." 
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ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  MISSOURI  BLUFFS. 

R6a4  before  the  Academy  of  Science,  Des  Moines,  lo\r&. 
BY  S.  V.  PROUDFIT. 

Southwestern  Iowa  has  received  but  little  attention  from 
resident  archaeologists ;  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  no  sys- 
tematic investigation  of  its  antiquities  has  ever  been  made.  The 
field  presents  many  attractions,  and  will,  I  believe,  yield  a  valu- 
able return  for  exploration. 

The  Missouri  Bluffs,  wliich  skirt  the  old  flood  plain  of  the  river 
on  either  side,  enclose  a  valley  varying  in  width  from  six  to  ten 
miles.  Rising  above  the  valley  at  times  to  a  hight  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  and  running  back  in  forms  quaint  and 
fanciful,  full  of  sudden  turns  and  surprises,  stand  the  long 
chain  of  hills  called  "The  Bluffs." 

Here  the  prehistoric  man  reared  his  mounds  and  made  his 
home. 

The  Missouri  Bottom  was  then  a  series  of  lakes,  ponds,  and 
sloughs.  From  his  home  on  the  hilltop,  the  ancient  dweller  in 
the  land  could  see  many  miles  up  and  down  the  valley,  and  far 
across  the  marshy  plain  where  lay  the  Nebraska  shore.  Fish 
and  aquatic  fowl  were  in  abundance  at  his  very  door,  and  if  he 
eared  to  cultivate  the  soil  there  was  none  more  fertile  than  his 
in  all  the  world. 

The  composition  of  the  bluffs,  known  generally  as  "Bluff  De- 
posit" or  Loess,"  possesses  to  a  wonderful  degree  the  power  to 
resist  the  effects  of  the  weather.  A  perpendicular  exposure 
will  stand  for  yeai-s  unchanged  by  rains  and  frosts.  This  is  an 
important  fact  to  keep  in  mind,  when  the  age  of  earthworks 
composed  of  this  material  is  under  consideration. 

For  the  greater  part,  the  former  occupants  of  this  portion  of 
the  State  selected  their  places  of  abode  on  the  line  of  hills  that 
face  the  river. 

Running  along  the  western  crest  of  the  bluffs,  and  at  all 
times  adhering  to  the  main  line,  is  an  ancient  "trail."  I  have 
verified  this  at  many  points,  following  the  trail  sometimes  for 
several  miles.  In  places  it  is  marked  as  a  pathway,  in  depth 
from  one  to  two  and  three  feet.  In  others  it  is  worn  by  the 
water  into  deep  hollows  and  gulches,  but  it  always  preserves  the 
same  direction. 

It  is  true  that  many  "finds"  indicate  that  this  region  was 
peopled  at  an  age  when  the  bluffs  were  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion, but  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  ancient  and  the  very  ancient,  when  both  periods 
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are  comparatively  unknown,  has  led  me  to  call  attention  at  the 
outset  to  this  old  roadway  over  the  hills. 

In  general  terms,  there  are  but  two  forms  of  earthworks  com- 
mon to  Southwestern  Iowa,  the  mound  and  the  "lodge."    The 
former,  a  simple,  conical  pile  of  earth,  varying  in  hight  from 
two  feet  to  fifteen,  and  in  breadth,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
feet  or  more.     "Lodge"  is  a  term  I  have  used  for  a  form  of  earth- 
work that  is  more  frequently  met  with  by  the  explorer  than  the 
mound.      A   circular   excavation   was   made,   in  width,  from 
twenty  to  sixty  feet,  the  soil  as  removed  being  piled  up  aromid 
the  outer  edge  of  the  circle,  until  the  wall  thus  formed,  measnr- 
ing  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  must  have  been  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  hight.    The  basis  of  this  estimate  will  be  seen  hereafter.    At 
the  present  day,  the  lodge  shows  a  slight  elevation  at  the  outer 
edge,  above  the  surrounding  surface,  and  the  average  depth  is 
perhaps  four  feet. 

That  these  lodges  are  very  ancient  is  evidenced  by  many 
things.  If  it  is  a  conceded  fact,  that  the  Red  Man  was  not  a 
Mound  Builder,  then  it  must  be  admitted  also,  that  the  lodges 
were  not  the  work  of  the  Indian.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  momid 
unaccompanied  by  lodges.  That  mounds  should  occasionally  be 
found  in  the  near  vicinity  of  lodges  would  prove  nothing,  per- 
haps, more  than  that  the  location  had  been  thought  desirable  by 
people  of  different  habits,  living  at  periods  far  apart.  But  that 
mounds  should  never  be  found  without  the  lodges  would  prove 
that  they  were  the  work  of  one  people. 

In  some  instances  trees  of  considerable  size  have  formerly 
grown  inside  of  the  lodge,  the  stumps  of  which  give  evidence 
that  caf ry  the  historj^  of  the  lodge  back  at  least  two  hundred 
years. 

Exploration  of  the  lodges  will  show  that  the  original  floor  has 
been  covered  by  an  accumulation  of  soil,  from  a  foot  and  a  half 
to  four  feet  in  depth.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
earth  that  would  wash  down  from  the  inside  of  the  walls  sur- 
rounding the  lodge ;  also  the  effect  of  dust  storms.  But  when 
the  depth  of  soil  overlying  the  inside  of  the  lodge  is  but  little 
greater  than  that  just  outside  of  the  lodge,  and  the  average  m 
a  large  number  obtained,  a  fair  basis  for  estimate  is  given. 

At  present  writing  I  have  made  but  a  partial  exploration  of 
this  county.  Mills,  but  I  have  located  during  the  past  year  fli8 
situation  of  forty-five  lodges,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  mo** 
that  will  be  yet  found. 

Lodges  are  usually  found  scattered  along  on  a  "divide"  fct'i 
lowing  the  windings  of  the  hills,  and  at  times  running  do 
final  slope  into  the  valley,  but  in  the  latter  instance,  a 
exposure  is  always  selected. 
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A  single  lodge  is  the  exception — a  group  the  rule. 

One  mile  west  of  Glenwood  there  is  a  series  of  lodges,  seven 
in  number,  arranged  on  a  crescent-shaped  "divide"  extending  for 
a  distance  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Near  the  center  of 
the  line  is  a  mound  ten  feet  in  hight  and  seventy  feet  in  its 
greatest  length.  This  cluster  of  earthworks  I  shall  call  the 
"Tipton  Village,"  it  being  located  partly  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  T. 
D.  Tipton. 

Xorth  of  Glenwood  twelve  miles,  on  the  edge  of  the  Missouri 
Bluffs,  and  facing  the  bottom,  is  a  cluster  of  lodges  known  as  the 
"Allis  Village." 

On  the  Fair  Ground  just  south  of  Glenwood,  is  another  group, 
also  one  within  the  city  limits. 

Xorth  of  Glenwood  five  miles,  on  the  Glenwood  and  St. 
Mary's  road,  is  a  mound  with  several  lodges. 

Four  miles  north  of  Pacific  city  is  a  very  large  moimd  and 
one  lodge. 

Seven  miles  northwest  of  Glenwood,  at  the  head  of  "Indian 
Hollow,"  there  is  a  group  of  earthworks,  one  lodge  and  three 
small  mounds. 

East  of  Glenwood  eight  miles,  on  Silver  Creek,  are  several 
mounds,  but  they  seem  to  differ  materially  in  construction  from 
those  of  the  Bluffs,  as  will  be  seen  from  notes  of  exploration 
made. 

Mr.  Seth  Dean,  county  surveyor,  being  equally  interested 
with  me  in  preserving  a  record  of  our  investigations,  is  locating 
accurately  upon  a  map  of  the  county  the  situations  of  all  earth- 
works found  by  us.  When  we  have  completed  our  work  we 
will  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  necessary  to  a  study  of  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  Unknown  in  the  location  of  their  habita- 
tions and  other  earthworks.  With  the  same  object  in  view  we 
are  making  topographical  sketches  of  many  of  the  mounds  and 
their  surroundings. 

We  have  explored  several  lodges  and  mounds,  and  in  no 
instance  has  our  labor  been  unrewarded.  At  present,  how^ever, 
our  work  is  so  incomplete  that  it  only  hints  at  the  results  we 
hope  to  see. 

Leaving  the  study  of  these  lodges,  which  carry  with  them  the 
fascination  of  a  new  discovery,^!  will  pass  to  an  examination  of 
other  earthworks,  that  yet  remain  to  testify  of  the  habits  and  life 
of  the  people  who  left  these  well-nigh  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  their  existence.  In  November  of  1879,  Mr.  Dean  and 
myself  opened  the  mound  heretofore  described  in  connection 
with  the  "Tipton  Village."  This  mound  had  been  disturbed 
before  we  made  our  exploration ;  but  by  means  of  careful  in- 
quiry among  parties  that  witnessed  the  former  opening,  together 
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with  what  we  found  oui*8elve8,  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  to 
our  satisfaction  the  construction  of  the  mound.    We  sunk  a  shaft 
four  feet  wide,  by  seven  in  length  and  nine  in  depth,  as  near  tlie 
center  of  the  mound  as  possible.     Eight  feet  below  the  surface 
we  found  a  layer  of  rough  limestone,  overlying  which  was  a  ven* 
thin  layer  of  fine  ashes.     In  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  at  correspond- 
ing heights,  were  other  stones  of  similar  character  to  those  at  the 
bottom.      The  stone  was  filled  with  the  minute  fossil,  Fu^nUna 
Oylindrica,    The  nearest  natural  exposure  of  limestone  contain- 
ing this  shell  is  at  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  about  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  mound.     Former  explorations  of  the  mound  resulted 
in  finding  several  skeletons,  buried  at  a  depth  of  about  five  feet, 
and  under  a  course  of  stone.     We  could  not  learn  whether  the 
bodies  were  buried  at  full  length  or  otherwise. 

The  mound  was  made  of  the  soil  surrounding,  and  is  remark- 
ably free  from  flint  chips  and  charcoal,  which  might  indicate 
that  it  was  not  long  in  building.     It  was  built  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  after  laying  down  a    course   of   stone,  and  when 
raised  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  another  layer  of  stone  was  spread 
over  the  mound  and  covered  with  four  feet  of  earth.    Stand- 
ing back  from  the  outer  line  of  bluffs,  perhaps  a  half-mile,  and 
upon  one  of  the  highest  natural  elevations  within  the  county, 
this  mound  occupies  a  singularly  commanding  situation.    Everj' 
lodge   composing  the   group  is  within  view.       To  the  north,, 
south  and  west  lies  the  Missouri  bottom  and  the  Nebraska  shore. 
Every  ravine  and  approach  to  the  village  would  be  under  the 
eye  of  the  watcher  on  the  mound.     So  bold  and  full  is  the  view, 
that  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  its  buildei-s  designed  it  for 
other  use  than  merely  to  mark  the  burial  place  of  their  dead; 
and  its  central  location  in  tlie  group  of  lodges,  that  it  was  the 
joint  work  of  the  community,  and  a  point  of  conmion  interest. 
We  partially  explored  two  lodges  of  this  group,  cutting  trenches 
from  the  inside  of  the  circle  across  the  center,  and  to  a  distance 
of  six  feet  outside  of  the  lodge.     In  one  we  found  the  black  soil 
lying  three  and  a  half  feet  deep  over  the  old  flo<ir  of  the  lodge, 
and  in  the  other  two  feet.     At  the  bottom  of  the  lodges  were 
broken  pottery,  charcoal,  a  few  bits  of  flint,  burnt  earth  and 
ashes.     Where  the  trench  crossed  the  center  of  the  lodge  last 
opened,  we  found  a  conical  heap  ef  burnt  earth,  upon  which  vas 
sitting  a  large  vessel  of  pottery.     The  thrust  of  the  spade  thit 
revealed  the  vessel  destroyed  it  completely.     Here  then  wastto 
fire-place,  about  which  once  had  gathered  a  home  circle  at  tli6      \ 
close  of  the  day's  toil ;    for  these  people  wei^e  no  idlers,  as  tto    ■ 
great  mound  in  the  center  of  their  village  well  attests.    BotAtj™ 
watcher  at  the  mound  slept,  and  the  enemy  came  upon  t^ 
unawares.     The  vessel  over  the  fire  tells  a  story  of  Bt 
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a  sudden  flight— or  perhaps  more  sudden  death  to  the  dwellers 
within  the  lodge. 

Three  miles  north. of  Pacific  City,  and  four  miles  northwest  of 
the  Tipton  mound,  and  a  short  distance  back  from  the  outer  line 
of  bluffs,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge,  which  here  takes  the 
form  of  a  "divide,"  stands  the  largest  mound  that  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  find.  It  is  fully  fifteen  feet  in  hight,  seventy  in 
width  and  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  Mr.  W.  L.  Bass,  of  Ran- 
dolph, la.,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Lufkin,  of  Glenwood,  together  with 
mvself,  made  a  slight  examination  of  this  mound.  We  du*;  a 
square  pit,  at  the  point  determined  as  the  center,  six  by  eight 
feet  square,  and  twelve  feet  in  depth.  The  mound  was  built  of 
surface  soil,  the  same  color  of  earth  being  found  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  At  intervals,  scattered  through  the 
mound,  were  small  chips  of  flint,  pieces  of  charcoal  and  ashes. 
The  earth  composing  the  body  of  the  mound  was  excessively 
hard,  so  that  a  mattock  was  necessary  i^i  digging;  it  was  like 
digging  in  a  well-traveled  road,  and  this  compactness  of  the 
earth  was  uniform.  The  mound  is  covered  with  small  trees  and 
undergrowth,  which,  added  to  the  hardness  of  the  soil,  made  the 
excavation  slow  work.  At  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  we  sunk  a 
smaller  shaft  three  feet.  The  exploration  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, for  want  of  time  to  properly  examine  so  large  a  mound ; 
hut  I  intend  to  cut  a  trench  through  this  mound  next  sunnner, 
and  deepen  the  main  shaft  at  least  four  feet.  About  one  lum- 
dred  yards  southwest  of  the  mound  is  a  large  lodge,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  other  earthworks  may  yet  be  found  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  This  mound  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Missouri  bottom  and  the  surrounding  country,  the  location  being 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tipton  mound.  The  mounds  at  • 
the  head  of  Indian  Hollow,  three  in  number,  are  small  when 
compared  with  those  before  described.  There  is  one  lodge  with 
the  mounds.  The  situation  is  at  the  head  of  a  precipitous  defile, 
nmning  back  from  the  western  face  of  the  bluffs.  The  same 
commanding  prospect  is  here  again  noticeal)le.  This  group  of 
earthworks  is  four  miles  directly  north  of  the  large  mound.  I 
anticipate  a  grand  treat  at  the  "spring  opening'*  of  these  mounds, 
which  is  now  in  contemplation.  From  what  I  have  observed  in 
the  bluffs  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river,  and  have  been  informed 
in  respect  to  those  of  Nebraska,  I  feel  justified  in  concluding 
"that  the  location  of  earthworks  among  the  bluffs  was  in  accord- 
ance with  a  widely  known  and  carefully  devised  plan,  and  will 
Ciall  attention  to  the  following  reasons  for  that  conclusion : 

First.  The  association  of  mounds  and  lodges  which  has  been 
shown  to  exist. 
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Second,  The  selection  of  sites  for  mounds  at  such  points  as 
give  the  best  possible  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Third.  The  location  of  the  mounds  with  reference  to  a  pos- 
sible system  of  signal  stations.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  such  a 
system  can  be  shown,  but  that  some  evidence  of  such  fact  ap- 
pears. Before  reaching  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  bluffs  on  both  sides  of  the  river  will  be  neces- 
sary, together  with  a  general  study  of  the  topography  of  the 
country,  and  comparison  of  the  relative  hights  and  distances  be- 
tween the  various  mounds  composing  the  system. 

Fourth,  The  mounds  are  not  built  on  the  outer  line  of  the 
bluffs,  but  a  short  distance  back  of  the  same,  and  on  "divides." 
The  outer  line  is  much  broken,  and  as  irregular  in  its  form  as  the 
drifts  of  snow  piled  up  by  a  winter's  storm;  and  mounds  built 
here  would  be  comparatively  inaccessible.  But  a  short  distance 
back  of  the  outer  line,  the  bluffs,  while  still  maintaining  a  hight 
ecpial  to,  and  in  some  instances  greater  than,  those  immediately 
adjoining  the  plain,  take  the  form  of  "divides."  And  here  the 
mounds  are  located,  as  if  upon  nature's  highway  over  the  rugged 
hills.  So  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  who  built  the  mounds 
lived  in  the  lodges;  that  they  maintained  a  system  of  communi- 
cation between  the  various  communities;  that  if  not  of  the  same 
family,  their  habits  of  life  were  similar,  and  their  interests  were 
in  common. 

Some  slight  investigation  of  the  Silver  Creek  mounds  has  been 
made,  but  of  so  superficial  a  character  that  I  do  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  express  an  opinion  as  to  their  place  among  earthworks. 
One  mound  was  opened  at  the  center  by  a  pit  seven  feet  in 
depth.  We  found  great  quantities  of  red  burnt  earth  scattered 
through  the  mound,  with  here  and  there  an  occasional  lump  of 
black  earth,  that  also  seemed  to  have  been  subjected  to  heat; 
this,  with  a  few  fragments  of  charcoal,  comprised  the  contents 
of  the  mound.  The  Silver  Creek  mounds  are  but  slight  eleva- 
tions, and  miglit  easily  be  passed  without  notice.  The  situation  is  a 
high  ridge  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  creek,  near  "Lewis  Mill,' 
overlooking  Silver  Creek  Valley.  I  have  not  found  any  pottery 
or  flint  chips  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mounds,  and  lodges  do 
not  accompany  them.  Quite  a  number  of  Indian  graves  tf« 
found  scattered  over  the  hills  close  by,  and  "corn-pits"  wfl» 
formerly  found  here  by  the  early  settlers.  All  of  which  t«A 
to  mark  the  location  of  an  Indian  village ;  still,  it  is  quite 
sible  that  the  mounds  have  no  connection  with  the  other 
and  I  prefer  to  consider  the  matter  unsettled,  until  sucfatiBl^j 
a  careful  exploration  may  be  made  of  the  mounds  and  thwj 
roundings. 
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One  by  one  the  bluffs  of  Western  Iowa  are  giving  up  the  im- 
prisoned fragments  of  history  they  have  so  long  guarded.  As 
the  hand  of  civilization  levels  the  mighty  hills,  it  brings  to  light 
here  and  there  a  stray  bit  of  former  life.  A  life  that  has  left 
no  trace,  except  in  the  mounds  that  dot  the  landscape,  and  the 
scraps  of  flint  and  pottery  that  mark  the  ancient  dwelling  place. 
Scarcely  is  there  an  excavation  of  any  importance  made,  that 
does  not  result  in  some  find  that  testifies  of  man's  presence  amid 
scenes  that  transpired  when  the  bluffs  were  the  shifting  shores 
of  ah  inland  sea. 

The  grooved  and  ungrooved  celt,  in  all  its  diversity  of  form, 
size  and  material,  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mounds 
and  lodges  by  the  explorer,  and  turned  up  by  the  plow  in  cul- 
tivated nelds. 

A  "turtle  back"  celt  was  fonud  in  the  Fair  Ground  lodges, 
near  Glenwood.  Mr.  Dean  has  in  his  collection  a  similar  im- 
plement, found  on  the  bluffs  five  miles  north  of  Pacific  City. 
Both  of  these  implements  are  very  old,  as  evidenced  by  the 
weather  marks  they  bear.  A  large  grooved  celt  of  unique  form 
has  been  found  in  Taylor  county,  Iowa,  and  others  also  were 
found  near  Glenwood.  Arrow-heads,  scrapers  and  knives  of  flint 
are  frequently  found  about  the  lodges  and  elsewhere. 

I  have  also  a  part  of  a  rough  sandstone  implement  from  the 
"Allis"  lodges.  It  is  evidently  broken  at  about  the  middle. 
When  this  was  complete,  I  think  it  formed  one-half  of  a  pair  of 
"slick  stones,"  which  were  used  by  placing  the  flat  sides  together 
and  grasping  the  pair  in  one  hand,  enclosing  inside  the  pair  the 
shaft  of  an  arrow,  which  being  rapidly  drawn  back  and  forth, 
was  soon  reduced  to  a  uniform  size  and  polish.  I  am  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  by  a  specimen  in  the  collection  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  which  is  a  perfect  half  of  such  a  pair 
of  slick  stones,  and  of  the  same  material. 

The  pottery  of  this  section  is  abundant,  though  in  a  very  frag- 
mentary condition,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  lodges. 
It  is  of  a  rude  type,  made  of  clay,  and  tempered  with  pounded 
stone,  and  sun-dried.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the 
ornamentation  of  their  pottery;  curved  lines,  indentations  and 
checker-work  cover  nearly  one-half  the  fragments  found.  Other 
fragments  have  "cob  marks"  on  the  outer  surface,  and  some  show 
what  may  be  the  marks  of  wicker-work,  once  forming  the  model 
inside  of  which  the  vessel  was  made.  Where  "cob  marked,"  or 
with  marks  of  wicker-work,  no  attempt  at  ornamentation  seems 
to  have  been  made,  except  occasional  indentations  about  the 
upper  edge  of  the  vessel. 

The  Fair  Ground  lodges  are  situated  a  short  distance  north  of 
Keg  Creek,  and  west  of  a  small  stream  that  here  empties  into  the 
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creek.  On  the  west  bank  of  this  little  stream  I  found  a  place 
where  pottery  had  been  made.  There  was  a  great  quantity  of 
pottery  in  fragments,  and  amongst  it  pieces  of  stone,  which  when 
compared,  under  a  glass,  with  the  pulverized  stone  used  in  tem- 
pering the  pottery,  proved  to  be  the  same. 

I  found  this  summer,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  one  mile  above 
the  mouth  of  Indian  Hollow,  in  this  county,  a  small  flint  scraper, 
the  tip  of  the  implement  was  just  visible  in  the  face  of  a  per- 
pendicular exposure,  and  below  the  surface  six  feet.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  worked  flint  implement. 

The  contour  of  the  bluff  was  such  that  no  theory  involving  a 
recent  change  in  its  topography  could  be  entertained.  From 
the  crest  oi  the  bluff  down  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  exposure, 
was  a  gradual  slope,  the  inclination  of  which  was  not  over  thirty 
degrees.  Above  the  exposure,  covering  the  sides  of  the  bluff, 
were  growing  trees. 

If  this  scraper  was  covered  by  a  "landside,"  every  evidence 
of  such  fact  had  been  obliterated.  When  we  remember  how 
slowly  changes  are  effected  in  the  hills  built  of  the  bluff  deposit, 
the  date  of  its  burial  is  snflSciently  distant  to  startle  the  student 
of  antiquity. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  these  scrapers  are  common  to  this 
vicinity ;  and  they  are  frequently  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
lodges  and  turned  up  by  the  plow  in  cultivated  fields,  all  of 
which  lends  a  delightful  confusion  of  dates,  or  possible  dates,  to 
the  existence  of  the  people  who  manufactured  this  style  of 
implement.  The  one  referred  to  is  a  beautiful  pink  and  white 
flint.  The  lines  of  fracture  are  well  worn  away,  either  by  use 
or  weather. 

Dr.  Stillman,  of  Council  Bluffs,  has  in  his  possession  two 
grooved  axes,  one  of  which  was  taken  out  of  the  bluff  deposit 
eight  feet  below  the  surface,  and  one  twelve  feet ;  both  of  which 
were  found  near  Council  Bluffs. 

In  these  instances,  the  implements  found  were  not  accom- 
panied by  other  relics,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  that  the  soil 
had  ever  been  disturbed  since  the  original  deposit. 

In  1876,  at  the  railroad  cut  on  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  line,  two  miki 
south  of  Glenwood,  there  was  found  the  greater  portion  of  • 
skeleton  of  the  American  Mammoth — E.  Americanus,  Tta 
bones  were  found  in  the  outer  line  of  bluffs  and  about  twolfS 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  At  the  bottom  of  the  Loess.  TbKf 
were  exhumed  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Todd,  of  Tabor  College,  and  lit; 
now  in  the  collection  belonging  to  that  institution.  "^ 

At  Malvern,  nine  miles  east  of  Glenwood,  and  fifteen 
east  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  remains  of  the  manunoth  br 
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been  found.     In  this  instance,  as  in  the  former,  the  bones  were 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Loess. 

In  the  summer  of  1879,  Dr.  Stillman  made  a  very  interesting 
discovery,  at  a  point  one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Council  Bluffs, 
on  the  Mynster  Springs  road,  where  a  "cut"  had  been  made  for 
the  passage  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs. 

His  attention  was  attracted  by  ashes  on  the  face  of  the  ex- 
posure, and  after  a  slight  examination,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
place  deserved  a  thorough  exploration. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Jacquemin,  of  Council 
Bluffs,  he  opened  the  face  of  the  bluff  and  found  what  might 
well  be  called  a  "kitchen  heap."  The  opening  made  was  not 
over  three  feet  across,  and  extended  into  the  bluff  about  four 
feet,  and  was  five  feet  below  the  upper  surface  of  the  soil.  In 
this  small  excavation  they  found  a  large  fragment  of  an  elk's 
antler;  a  shoulder  blade,  fashioned  into  a  rude  implement, 
showing  marks  of  work  and  considerable  use;  fragments  of 
bone ;  a  pipe ;  a  piece  of  deer's  antler  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  polished  at  one  end,  as  though  used  for  rubbing;  several 
flint  scrapers ;  fragments  of  pottery ;  a  charred  corn  cob ;  several 
large  muscle  shells;  a  large  quantity  of  fish  bones;  several  large 
vertebral  joints;  small  boulders,  showing  marks  of  fire;  a  stone 
** paint"  pot,  or  mortar.  This  last  was  a  rough,  red  quartzite, 
with  a  hollow  in  one  side,  in  which  was  still  remaining  particles 
and  marks  of  the  paint  when  found. 

The  location  of  this  find  should  not  be  passed  without  con- 
sideration. It  was  situated  on  the  western  face  of  the  bluff, 
•boat  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Missouri  bottom,  and  but 
&  Abort  distance  from  a  lake  that  touches  the  foot  of  the  bluffs, 
jmst  north  of  this  point.  Above  the  "find"  the  bluff  rises  to  a 
iifikt  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  a  gradual  slope  to  the 
ercBt.  Just  back  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  face  of  the  exposure, 
dusre  is  a  slight  depression  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
Bi*7  mark  the  location  of  a  lodge,  but  no  investigation  has  yet 
6efi3.  made. 

South  of  this  point,  towartl  the  city,  perhaps  a  half  mile, 
diere  is  an  exposure,  caused  bv  outting  down  the  bluff  for  a 
briek-jard.  The  location  in  at  tht»  mouth  of  a  hollow  or  wide 
B,  which  extends  hwvk  Into  tho  hills  for  some  distance. 
are  found,  under  tho  bluff  iio)Hmit  from  six  to  eight  feet, 
hieaps  of  considoniMo  nuts  whioli  alnmnd  in  relics  of  bones, 
mnscle  shells  and  jxtttorv. 

I  have  already  sont  tho  Aomloiuv  \k  pluit^^graph  of  a  vowel  of 
glittery  now  in  mv  ^H4UH^^i\M^  Tht*  plaoo  whore  thin  was 
finind  eives  tho  niuuninou  m  jhh^uIUv  \\k\\\i\  A  low  hill  one  mile 
ot  Glenwood.  wiii*  out  U\»wu  i^l  \\\\\\  aUIo  \\\  grading  a  road, 
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and  here  the  vessel  was  found,  under  six  feet  of  undisturbed 
bluflF  deposit.  While  no  other  relics  were  found  by  the  work- 
men, I  have  since  taken  out  of  the  exposure  pieces  of  burnt  clay 
and  small  bits  of  pottery.  There  are  no  earthworks  near  thi 
find,  and  I  have  been  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the  placing 
of  these  relics. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  tried  to  present  in  a  group  some  of 
the  revelations  made  in  exploring  the  body  of  the  bluffs.  Each 
of  these  finds  were  accidental  burials,  but  they  form  one  of  the 
links  in  a  long  chain  of  evidence,  that  connects  the  known  with 
the  unknown.  In  this  way  we  have  preserved  for  us  a  few  facts 
concerning  a  life  that  reaches  far  back  into  the  misty  regions  of 
conjecture. 

Glsnwood,  Iowa,  Deo.  87, 1880. 


PREHISTORIC  MAN  IN  EUROPE— A  SUMMARY. 

BY  L.  P.  GBATACAP. 

At  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  Age,  which  ends  the  long  series 
of  geological  epochs  previous  to  the  Quartemary,  the  landscape 
of  Europe  had,  in  the  main,  assumed  its  modem  appearance. 
The  middle  era  of  this  age— the  Miocene — was  characterized 
by  tropical  plants,  a  varied  and  imposing  fauna,  and  a  genial 
climate,  so  extended  as  to  nourish  forests  of  beeches,  maples, 
walnuts,  poplars  and  magnolias  in  Greenland  and  Spitzbei^n, 
while  an  exotic  vegetation  hid  the  exuberant  valleys  of  England. 
For  some  time  during  the  succeeding  era,  the  Pliocene,  these 
equable  conditions  were  maintained,  but  a  constantly  lowering 
temperature  effected  noticeable  changes  in  plant  and  animal 
life.  The  great  pachyderms  of  the  Miocene  disappeared,  and 
in  their  stead  the  Siberian  mammoth  and  hairy  rhinoceros 
roamed  over  the  snow-bound  continent.  The  redwood  and 
cinnamon  and  evergreen  oak,  alive  in  England  in  the  Miocene, 
were  replaced  by  arctic  and  boreal  forms,  the  creeping  willow 
and  dwarf  birch.  As  the  Pliocene  passed  away,  the  cold  in- 
creased, mountain  chains  were  buried  beneath  seas  of  ice,  tnini 
of  glaciers  invaded  and  furrowed  the  lowlands  of  the  Nortibrt 
Hemisphere,  and  a  universal  winter  of  the  severest  rigidity  haMi 
life  dormant,  or  restricted  it  within  a  narrow  and  equatorial  bA^ 
Moraines  of  immense  size  were  piled  up  in  hills  over  iSbib 
rocks  were  transported  miles  from  their  natural  homei  vbA: 
bergs  surrounded  the  coasts  in  frigid  fleets.  A  ereat  bd^ 
accompanied  these  climatic  changes,  water  rolluff  biP' 
over  the  plains  of  Europe,  and  afterwards,  with  uia 
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of  milder  conditions,  a  protracted  emergence  followed,  memo- 
rialized now  by  inland  beaches  and  river  terraces.  In  this  re- 
elevation,  the  drainage  of  waters  from  melting  glaciers  and 
overflowing  rivers  sculptured  the  country  with  wide  and  diverg- 
ent channels,  rearranged  the  debris  in  hills  of  sand  and  gravel, 
and  mapped  the  surface  with  those  graceful  inequalities  which 
give  to  it  its  pictorial  value.  The  movement  continued  until 
areas  were  exposed  which  are  now  the  floors  of  oceans ;  England 
was  joined  to  Europe,  the  Germanic  flora  occupied  the  shallow 
beach  which  is  filled  with  the  North  Sea,  and  continental  ani- 
mals passed  unimpeded  into  the  British  Islands.  The  researches 
of  Forbes  would  prove  that  Spain  was  connected  with  the 
English  territory,  and  the  flora  of  the  latter  emigrated  south- 
ward, becoming  imprisoned  on  the  peninsula,  when,  by  a  second 
subsidence,  these  hastily  formed  unions  were  dissolved.  Before 
such  a  separation  occurs,  Man  crosses  the  field  of  vision,  a  sen- 
tient, sensible  and  inventive  creature. 

The  first  infallible  proofs  of  man's  presence  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  was  along  the 
banks  and  in  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Somme.     This  insignifi- 
cant river  has  become  famous,  through  the  multiplied  indica- 
tions it  offers  of  man's  activity  along  its  banks,  in  days  when 
the  mammoth,  the  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  and  later,  the  rein- 
deer, waded  in  its  swollen  waters.     A  narrow  and  shallow  river, 
it  rises  in  the  highlands  of  eastern  Picardie,  and  makes  its  way 
eastward  to  the  English  channel,  stealing  in  a  sinuous  thread 
between  low  levels  where  half  recovered  peat  lands  grow  verdant 
with  the  gardens  of  the  humble  peasantry.     Low-swelling  hills 
continue  their  undulations  along  its  course,  their  bases  passing 
beneath  the  morasses,  bogs,  or  fields  which  form  the  narrow 
edging  of  the  river,  and  their  crests  crowned  by  isolated  groups  of 
trees,  or  a  neglected  quarry.    The  rounded  hills,  200  to  300  feet 
high,  belong  to  the  cretaceous  period,  and  hold  in  their  depressions 
pockets  of  tertiary  formation,  while  alluvial  mould,  a  brick-red 
earth,  thinly  covers  their  scraped  summits.  Along  the  river,  never 
at  heights  over  100  feet,  stretched  up  beyond  the  limits  of  the  peat- 
bogs, swamps,  or  sandy  shores,  and  lying  upon  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  chalk  hills,  are  found  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  calcareous  mould 
and  marl,  overlain  by  a  crust  of  clay  or  rubble.   These  beds  repre- 
sent the  denudation  of  the  tertiary  land,  which  has  been  over- 
turned, undermined  and  reassorted  by  the  floods  of  the  river, 
when,  over  a  wider  basin,  its  margins  extended  up  the  hillsides. 
Where  terraces  or  steps  exist  they  indicate  successive  beaches, 
successive  recessions  of  the  river  in  its  shrinkage  to  narrower 
and  deeper  troughs.     They  are  witnesses  of  the  rivef's  ancient 
oscillations,   frequently   recording  alternate   invasions  of    the 
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ocean,  and  corresponding  recoveries  from  its  encroachments,  as 
marine  or  fluviatile  shells  are  mingled  in  their  layers.     The 
order  of  events  in  the  river's  geological  history  was  something 
as  follows:   The   valley,  filnBt  excavated  to  almost  its  present 
dimensions,  was  flooded  over  with  the  shifting  debris  from 
piles  of  gravel,  sand,  stones  and  earth,  already  accumulating 
along  its  banks.     The  stream  swung  right  and  left  in  its  descent 
to  the  sea,  here  undermining  clifEs  oi  gravel  and  rearranging 
their  prostrate  debris,  there  deserting  shallowing  basins,  in  which 
collected  slow  accumulations  of  silt,  from  stagnant  stretches, 
entombing  the  molluscous  fauna  in  its  muds,  or  the  unwary 
quadrupeds  that  sought  the  borders  of  the  river.     The  ocean 
would  at  times  force  its  tides  up  the  stream,  and  wide-spread 
deltas  would  form  at  the  entrance  of  every  little  tributary,  while 
marine  deposits  would  mingle  salt-water  shells  with  the  fresh- 
water shells  that  preceded  it.    By  the  slow  shrinkage  of  the 
river  and  a  less  rapid  current  at  the  inland  estuaries,  beds  of 
fine  loam  and  mud  would  settle  over  the  primitive  deposit  and 
form  a  secondary  stratum  of  great  local  diversity,  while  over 
that  the  last  surface  was  formed  from  land  floods,  a  thin  and 
variable  skim  of  top  soil.     The  heaps  of  gravel  disappear  in 
places,  and  are  seldom  found  toward  the  sea-coast.     The  river 
here  widens  to  its  mouth,  the  land  grows  level,  and  the  rounded 
hills  sink  to  the  low  and  retreating  shores.     In  various  spots 
removed  from  the  river,  deep  and  extensive  pockets  of  sand  and 
rolled  flint,  as  at  St.  Acheul,  occur  where  large  quarries  are 
excavated  in  the  drift.     Where  these  are  found,  they  mark  the 
past  flood  limits  of  the  Somme.     When  swollen,  it  reached  up 
the  arms  of  valleys,  and  a  network  of  rivers,  converging  towards 
this  larger  stream,  encircled  the  abraded  hill-tops.     The  last 
topographical  feature  to  notice  in  such  a  brief  survey  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  this  classic  spot,  is  the  peat  lands. 
Thick,  broad  morasses,  shaking  bogs  and  consolidated  peats  line 
the  river  for  miles,  reaching  up  beyond  Amiens,  and  stretching 
to  the  sea.     In  heavy  storms,  occasional  trunks  of  oaks,  hazel, 
fir,  and  walnut,  are  thrown  up  upon  the  beach,  enclosed  in  indu- 
rated peat,  as  if  the  peat  land  extended  beyond  the  present 
shore,  along  a  submarine  channel,  which  once,  upon  a  higher 
level,  conducted  the  Somme  to  a  more  westerly  delta.    This  peat 
is  thirty  feet  deep,  growing  by  scarcely  measurable  increment! 
(according  to  Boucher  de  Perthes,  1.2  English  inches  in  IW 
years),  along  the  saturated  lands  on  either  side,  fed  by  repeated 
overflows,  and  nourished  by  the  drainage  of  the  ban!to  beyojp 
In  this,  remains  of  living  mammalia,  works  of  art  of  th« 
man  period,  and,  far  down  towards  the  gravel  bed  und 
polished  implements  are  found.     It  is  posteriolr  in 
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tion  to  the  gravel  beds  on  either  side,  to  the  implements  they 
yield,  and  more  significantly,  to  that  primitive  life  whose  mys- 
terious age  and  origin  impart  to  the  river  a  weird  and  won- 
derful fascination. 

Boucher  de  Perthes,  though  preceded  in  observations  by  Dr. 
Savin  and  Dr.  Picard,  first  systematically  examined  the  gravels 
of  the  Somme  peat  lands  and  loam  beds,  and  unearthed  the 
remarkable  series  of  implements  which  furnished  direct  evi- 
dence of  man's  contemporaneity  with  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoc- 
eros, the  cave  tiger,  the  cave  bear,  the  urus,  or  wild  cow,  and 
the  uncouth  European  bison.  These  implements,  found  thirty 
or  forty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  are  rudely  chipped  from  flints, 
such  as  occur  thi'oughout  the  subadjacent  chalk.  In  most  in- 
stances they  are  deftly  coated  with  a  white  patirij  a  scarcely 
perceptible  film,  where  the  soluble  silica  has  been  removed,  and 
the  finely  granulated  surface  disperses,  the  light,  forming  a 
white  layer.  They  are  often  delicately  penetrated  by  dendritic 
markings,  so  as  to  dispel  all  doubts  as  to  their  authenticity.  The 
inventory  of  these  paleolithic  or  unpolished  flint  tools  would  be 
meager  in  variety  of  forms,  as  one  implement  doubtless  served 
their  simple  needs  in  different  capacities,  and  a  strong  hatchet 
or  adze  would  indifferently  discharge  the  duties  of  a  battle-axe, 
a  pick,  a  bludgeon,  an  excavator  or  a  hoe.  They  may  be  con- 
veniently classed,  as:  Firsts  oval  flints,  2  to  9  in.  long,  chipped 
down  to  sharp  and  ragged  edge,  and  continuous  or  pointed, 
faced  on  both  sides,  and  known  as  the  St.  Acheul  ax.  Second^ 
pointed  and  heavy  implements,  6  to  8  in.  long,  with  a  rude  butt, 
which  may  have  been  seized  by  the  hand  or  lastened  by  thongs 
in  a  wooden  or  bone  handle.  Thirds  rare  forms,  12  in.  long, 
3  in.  wide,  which  may  have  served  as  casse-tetes^  or  even  spades 
or  hoes,  for  rude  diggings.  jFourth,  scrapers,  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  hides,  or  for  cleaning  bones.  FiftK^  curious  pieces 
which  simulate  the  forms  of  animals,  men's  faces,  birds  and 
fishes,  and  over  which  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  has  expended  an 
elaborate  amount  of  eloquent  surmises,  hinting  at  their  mystical 
oflice  in  religious  services,  or  more  oddly,  as  the  letters  of  a 
concrete  alphabet  or  language  (Antiquit^s  Celtiques).  Sixth, 
knives.     Seventh^  beads. 

These  flints  are  colored  according  to  the  nature  of  their  ma- 
trix. Ochreous  argillaceous  gravels  produce  yellow  and  buff 
shades,  some  white,  with  crusts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  with 
the  lustrous  patin  or  bluish  gray,  in  less  ferruginous  deposits, 
and  brown  in  others,  while  all  have  a  characteristic  gloss  and 
polish  not  seen  on  the  freshly  fractured  counterfeits. 

With  these  flints  are  found  bones  of  mammals.     These  are 
the  cave  bear,  ursua  8jpel<jeu8y  cave  lion,  felis  sjpelceay  hymna 
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spelwa,  the   mammoth,  elephas  primiffenis,  hairy   rhinoceros, 
rhinoceros  tichorinus^  wild  horse,  eguits  caballuSj  the  urus,  bos 
primogenius,  Irish  deer,  megacerds   Hiberni<yas^  the  amx>ch, 
bison  EuropasuSy  and  the  reindeer,  cervtcs  tarandus.     The  cave 
bear  was  a  powerful  and  tremendous  creature,  becoming  abund- 
ant in  central  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  quartemary. 
Although  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  the  brown  bear,  ite 
remains  are  found  only  in  the  earliest  deposits  of  that  period, 
and  associated  only  with  the  oldest  implements  wherever  it 
occurs  with  human  remains.     The  mammoth  had  an  extensive 
range.     The  northern  islands  of  Siberia  seem  built  up  of  its 
crowded  bones,  while  its  traces  are  found  as  far  south  as  Rome, 
in  Italy.     M.  Gaudry  has  shown  it  from  the  miocene  of  Attica, 
in  Greece,  and,  in  fact,  it  belongs  to  the  tertiary  fauna  of  North- 
em  Asia.     The  hairy  rhinoceros,  with  two  or  three  allied  spe- 
cies, is  found  in  Siberia,  in  England,  and  Central  Europe,  bat 
never  south  of  the  Alps  or  Appenines.     The  urus,  the  probable 
ancestor  of  the  wild  cattle  of  Cbillingham,  occurs  over  a  wide 
area,  and  comparatively  modern  references,  as  in  Csesar,  and  the 
Niebelungen  Lied,  prove  its  recent  existence.     The  auroch,  or 
European  bison,  still  maintains  an  artificially  prolonged  reign 
under  the  protection  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.      It  occurs  exten- 
sively in  prehistoric  remains,  and  Roman  historians  refer  to  its 
presence  amid  the  German  forests.     The  reindeer  was,  at  the 
time  under  discussion,  beginning  his  career.     It  multiplied,  and 
itB  bones  are  so  prevalent  as  to  typify  one  division  of  the  paleo- 
lithic period.     With  the  recession  of  the  cold  zone,  it  followed 
the  retreating  ice  to  the  inhospitable  borders  of  the  pole. 

More  than  the  mention  of  the  other  mammalia  is  not  per- 
mitted in  our  short  compass,  with  an  exceptional  allusion  to  the 
musk-ox,  ovibas  maschatus.  This  singular  bovine  is  now  found 
only  in  the  most  northern  and  inhospitable  confines  of  North 
America,  wandering  in  herds  north  of  67°  N.  latitude,  and  west 
of  the  Melville  Islands.  It  has  no  tail,  as  if  nature,  only  solic- 
itous to  bestow  that  appendage  where  and  when  useful,  recog- 
nizing its  lonely  habitat,  free  from  all  winged  torments,  abol- 
ished that  unserviceable  member.  Most  of  the  manunals  are 
extinct,  and  though  by  itself  the  disappearance  of  an  animal,  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  historic  periods,  and  of  very  comnioii 
significance  in  local  records,  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of  itt 
extravagant  antiquity.  The  absolute  annihilation  of  a  nmnlMK 
coupled  with  changed  climatic  conditions,  and  the  absence  dt 
the  bivalve,  cyrena  fluTninalis^  from  the  present  marine 
of  that  continent,  are  substantial  proofs  of  man's  antiqn?** 

Corroboration  of  these  discoveries  was  soon  followea 
ble  explorations  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and  tb 
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river  gravels  of  England.  In  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and  in 
the  adjoining  basin  of  the  Oise,  in  river  gravel  answering  to 
that  or  the  Somme,  in  1860-62,  implements  were  found,  accom- 
panied by  bones  of  J?,  jprimigenius,  E.  antiquus^  rhinoceros 
tichorimis^  hippopotami^  major,  and  ovibas  maschatua.  In 
England,  through  the  vast  alluvial  deposit,  fifty  miles  long,  of 
the  valley  of  the  Thames,  incontestable  proofs  occur  of  man's 
presence  at  a  time  when  England  was  yet  united  to  Europe,  and 
the  savage  beasts  who  then  infested  the  forests  and  plains  of 
France,  also  moved  along  the  river  slopes  of  England ;  when  the 
Somme  may  have  completed  its  course  through  English  soil,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  had  not  yet  been  severed  from  its  parent  land. 
Flint  implements  have  been  found  in  the  gravelly  beds  capping 
the  cliffs  of  Kent  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford,  where 
they  appear  distinctly  post-glacial,  in  Suffolk,  and  in  the  South 
of  Hampshire. 

That  man  existed  in  a  barbarous  and  absolutely  primitive 
condition  in  post-glacial  times,  when  an  extinct  and  an  anoma- 
lous fauna,  formed  from  southern  wanderers,  H.  major,  F.  spe- 
laea,  &c.,  and  northern  immigrants,  £.  prirnigenius,  O,  m^as- 
chatus,  &c.,  possessed  the  land ;  when  England  was  a  part  of 
the  continent,  the  German  Ocean  dry  land,  and  the  Thames  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhine,  seems  now  universally  conceded.  He 
was  a  hunter,  a  carnivore,  probably,  to  some  extent,  a  cannibal. 
He  was,  we  may  believe,  short,  robust,  wary,  cruel,  superstitious, 
and  troglodytal.  He  lived  in  caves;  they  afforded  him  natural 
shelters  against  the  violence  of  storms  and  the  incursions  of 
enemies.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  his  anatomical  pecu- 
liarities. Human  remains  are  so  infrequent  as  to  be  treated 
with  judicious  caution,  and  authenticated  instances  are  not  nu- 
merous enough  to  permit  trustworthy  generalizations.  He 
seems  to  have  been  long-headed— dolichocephalic. 

Whether,  we  may  claim  a  still  older  origin  for  man,  and  place 
him  amidst  the  inter-glacial  periods,  with  Skertchly  and  Geikie, 
or  even  remove  him,  by  innumerable  centuries,  to  the  miocene, 
as  French  writers  do,  are  doubtful,  strange  and  extraordinary 
enrmftes,  certainly  not  yet  accredited  by  conservative  authors, 
and  certainly  not  to  be  tolerated  until  plainly  proven. 

We  have  said  man  was,  in  this  age  troglodytal,  and  the  series 
of  discoveries  we  shall  rapidly  review  illustrates  its  application. 
In   the   Mountain   Limestone  (carboniferous)   region   of   Bel- 

fium,  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  of  the  Lesse  and  of  the 
)u88el,  in  similar  tracts  of  Southern  France  in  cretaceous  beds, 
at  Gibraltar,  in  England,  Wales,  Sicily,  Africa  and  Italy,  sub- 
terranean chambers  are  found.  They  look  out  from  the  sides 
of  precipitous  cliffs,  occur  as  groups  of  caves  and  sometimes  as 
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mere  rock-shelters.      Here  man  has  left  his  implements,  his 
bones  and  ornaments  and  the  remnants  of  his  savage  meak, 
and  they  prove  his  contemporaneity  with  the  huge  mammals  we 
have  noticed.     Dr.  Schmerling,  in  1833-4,  examined  over  40 
caves  near  Liege,  and  painfully  noted  each  curious  or  important 
find,  watching  with  an  unrewarded  zeal  each  separate  exhuma- 
tion, as  he  stood  in  these  bleak  and  unvisited  recesses,  his  feet 
in  chilling  puddles  of  mud,  and  his  head  wet  with  the  ceaseless 
drip  of  water  from  the  roofs.     His  invaluable  labors  embodied 
in  two  large  volumes,  demonstrated  the  co-existence  of  human 
bones  along  with   those  of  the  cave   bear,  hyena,   elephant, 
rhinoceros,  etc.,  and  where  bones  were  wanting,  worked  flints 
supply  their  place.     These  caves  in  many  instances  are  widened 
fissures,  expanding  into  huge  vaults,  into  which  from  surface 
cataclysms,  through   the   enfilading  seams,  crevices  and  rock 
chimneys,  debris  of  bones  have  been   confusedly  swept  and 
buried    intimately  together,    beneath   a  layer   of    stalagmite. 
The  bones  appeared  all  similarly  withered,  and  whether  human 
or  animal,  indicated  their  coeval  origin.     In  the  caves  of  this 
region   were   found  those  two  famous  skulls,  the   Engis  and 
Neanderthal,  the  latter  of  which,  from  its  degraded  type,  the 
thickening  superciliary  ridges,  retreating  forehead,  and  sloping 
occiput,  suggestively  strengthens  the  arguments  for  our  Simian 
ancestry,  while  the  former  presumably  of  equal  antiquity  in  the 
much  quoted  words  of  Huxley,  "  might  have  belonged  to  a  phil- 
osopher or  might  have  contained  the  thoughtless  brains  of  a  sav- 
age." 

Along  the  bank^  of  the  Yezere  River,  a  small  stream  in  South- 
em  France,  for  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  are  gathered 
together  a  wonderful  succession  of  stations  where  man  has  recor- 
ded a  distinct  advance  in  his  ability  to  manufacture  weapons,  in 
their  variety  and  their  artistic  value.  These  caves  are  in  many 
instances  only  rock  shelters  where  the  rock  has  been  excavated 
by  frost  and  fallen  away,  leaving  hoods  and  projecting  covers. 
They  are  filled  with  traces  of  human  occupation.  Whether 
driven  thither  by  the  hostile  attacks  of  invading  tribes,  inclem- 
ency of  weather,  or  used  as  a  refuge  from  a  strong  and  inftnica- 
ble  fauna,  they  were  habitually  inhabited  and  their  fioors  are  now 
strewn  with  rejected  parts  of  wild  animals  they  pursued  in  to 
neighboring  plains.  Saws,  awls,  scrapers,  spear  heads,  harpoOD^ 
hammers,  knives  and  mortars,  are  found  mingled  with  the  ben* 
of  living  and  extinct  mammals.  But  there  has  been  shown 
M.  Lartet,  Christy,  and  Paul  Broca,  a  remarkable  sequence  of 
velopment  connecting  these  various  caves,  and  asaociatiii^ 
with  the  shifting  phases  of  the  transitional  ages  whicb 
the  chasm  between  quarternary  and  modem  timea 
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in  time,  used  as  a  house  for  an  early  colony  of  these,  men,  is  the 
Moustier  Cave.  Here  occur  the  Moustier  lance-heads  and  the 
broad-backed  choppers,  probably  used  to  split  marrow  bones 
whose  succulent  contents  savage  men  prize.  The  mammoth  was 
then  beginning  to  disappear.  Man  was  then  older  than  when 
he  ranged  along  the  valley  of  the  Somme.  Cro-Magnon  follows 
in  an  ascending  series  with  more  various  instruments,  less  bulky 
and  better  made.  The  reindeer  was  beginning  to  predominate 
amidst  the  faana  as  the  mammoth  and  cave  lion  were  slowly  dis 
appearing.  Upper  Laugerie  and  Gorge  d'Enfer  succeed,  char- 
acterized by  the  exquisite  flint  weapons  known  as  Solutre  lan- 
ces, and  the  uninterrupted  prevalence  of  the  reindeer.  Lastly, 
we  find  at  the  Lower  Langerie,  the  Eyzies,  and  the  Madelaine, 
proofs  of  invention,  manual  dexterity,  even  pictorial  tact  that 
crown  the  slow  stages  of  growth  noticed  in  the  other  caves. 
Here  occur  carved  and  inscribed  batons  made  from  reindeer 
horn,  and  showing  that  animal  in  combat,  in  flight,  or  so  ingeni- 
ously exfended  as  to  form  a  convenient  handle,  pieces  upon 
which  fish  and  stags  are  represented,  while  on  a  bit  of  the  mam- 
moth's tusk  is  found  a  serviceable  picture  of  that  strange  crea- 
ture. Barbed  harpoons  and  arrows  made  from  reindeer  horn 
were  in  use,  with  finely  smoothed  needles,  spoons,  whistles,  and 
hunting  scorers.  No  polished  implements  occur  amongst  these 
caves,  and  the  dog,  another  characteristic  of  later  days,  was  not 
then  domesticated,  nor  the  sheep,  goat  or  pig.  The  mammoth 
was  disappearing  while  the  horse  and  reindeer  prevailed  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  These  prehistoric  hunters  were  a  tall  and 
vigorous  race,  somewhat  unusually  endowed,  occupying  their 
dens  all  the  year  round,  depending  on  the  chase  for  their  sub- 
sistence, free  from  the  disgusting  vice  of  cannibalism,  and  under 
the  ameliorating  influence  of  a  milder  climate  gradually  perfect- 
ing a  low  but  softened  barbarism.  Some  notion  of  their  removal 
in  time  is  gained,  when  we  learn  that  the  river  bed  of  the  Vezere 
has  been  elevated  ninety  feet  by  sediment  since  the  occupation 
of  the  Moustier  Cave,  and  that  that  elevation  must  have  been 
completed  before  La  Madelaine  was  deserted.  The  cave  of 
Aurignac  in  Haute-Garonne,  any  detailed  account  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  the  necessary  brevity  of  this  sketch,  may  have  be- 
longed to  this  era,  as  the  animal  bones  found  there  comprise  the 
species  exhumed  from  the  remains  along  the  Yezere,  though  the 
utterly  upset  condition  of  its  contents  when  inspected  by  savants, 
notably  Lartet,  forbid  definite  conclusions.  If  Lartet's  surmises 
are  correct,  we  have,  in  this  celebrated  instance,  proof  of  a 
human  burial  attended  with  mortuary  rites,  and  may  also  infer 
that  flint  knives  with  fragments  of  meat  were  deposited  with 
the  dead  to  nourish  and  assist  them  in  the  land  of  spirits  whither 
they  had  gone. 
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The  caves  of  Brixham,  and  Kent's  Hole,  in  England,  in  Devon- 
shire, whose  exploration  has  been  managed  by  distinguished 
English  Archaeologists,  have  yielded  rude  stone  implements  en- 
closed in  stalagmite,  and  in  the  red  earth  beneath  this  flooring, 
bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  deer,  bear,  ox,  horse,  and  teem 
of  the  sabre-toothed  tiger  (Machairodua  latidens).  These  re- 
mains belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  cav^s  of  the  Vezere. 

Referred  to  the  reindeer  period,  are  the  remains  found  at 
Bruniquel,  by  the  Vicomte  de  Lastic,  wherein  marine  shellfl 
occur  as  if  its  occupants  had  brought  them  from  the  coast,  at 
Solutr^  in  France,  where  a  perfect  pit  of  bones  is  found — ^an  os- 
suary— yielding  innumerable  pieces  of  horses'  bones,  many  hun- 
dred reindeer  and  some  indications  of  a  burial  upon  funeral 
piles  and  amidst  the  remnants  of  -a  demolished  banquet  At 
several  caves  at  Mentoue,  Italy,  De  Rivere  has  found  well  pre- 
served human  skeletons  stained  with  iron  and  decorated  with 
necklaces  of  shells.  In  Germany,  at  Schlussenrei^  and  at 
Hohlefields,  cave  implements  are  found  and  fossils  of  extinct 
animals.  Reindeer  bones  appear  in  great  numbers  and  their 
skulls,  ingeniously  cleaned  of  superfluous  parts,  formed  drink- 
ing caps  and  vessels  for  a  rude  race,  who  had  not  divined  the 
art  of  pottery.  Bear  jaws  {Ursus  spelwuSy)  modified  into  axes 
or  picks,  and  horses'  teeth  pierced  for  suspension  upon  the  per- 
son, occur  in  great  numbers,  while  less  prevalent  are  bones  of 
the  mammoth,  cave  lion,  urus,  musk  ox,  wolf,  fox,  antelope,  and 
of  the  white  swan,  now  a  rara  avis  in  Wurtemburg.  Remains  of 
mosses  of  an  arctic  type  have  been  detected,  a  very  direct  testi- 
mony as  to  the  rigor  of  the  climate.  Also  caves  in  Poland  have 
been  searched,  yielding  bones  of  the  reindeer,  cave  bear,  arctic  fox, 
and  horse  in  abundance,  but  rarely  those  of  the  mammotL 
Beneath  the  embattled  front  of  Gibraltar,  at  various  heights 
above  the  sea  level,  groups  of  subterranean  chambers  have  been 
discovered,  enlarged  from  fissures  formed  in  the  elevation  of  this 
limestone  hill  and  eaten  out  by  infiltrating  streams,  or  as  along 
its  base  excavated  by  the  ceaseless  gnawing  of  the  waves.  Here 
Captain  Brome  disinterred  works  oi  human  manufacture,  human 
bones  and  the  remains  of  a  diversified  fauna.  The  skulls  in- 
dicate Basque  aflSnities,  are  dolichocephalic,  and  may  be  tito 
priscan  representatives  of  the  present  Kabyles  of  Africa. 

All  these  well  attested  discoveries,  each  singly  an  unimpeiA^j 
able  argument,  when  considered  together,  in  the  unU 
their  general  features,  the  consistent  character  of  the 
evidence  they  afford,  and  the  diverse  and  uninfluenced 
of  their  publication,  compose  a  most  powerful  shov* 
the  great  age  of  the  human  race,  and  indicate  as  t 
specialized  ethnic  characters,  as  though  in  thai  ' 
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whose  dim  light  we  insecurely  discern  the  moving  figures  of  men, 
races  had  already  attained  an  individual  existence,  and  the  vicis- 
situdes and  dangers  of  tribal  life  had  already  begun.  Two  dis- 
tinct stages  of  growth  and  social  usages  are  identified  with  the 
predominance  in  the  surrounding  fauna  of  two  distinct  mam- 
mals, the  mammoth  and  the  reindeer,  between  which  an  inter- 
vening age  formed  a  sort  of  zoological  transition.  We  may  con- 
clude that  the  men  of  the  Somme  and  of  the  Belgian  Caves  were 
a  different  people  from  the  occupants  of  the  valley  of  the  Dor- 
dogne,  and  these  again  distinguished  from  those  of  the  caves  of 
Hohlefelds  and  Schlussenried,  possibly  successively  migrating 
hordes  from  various  centres  of  colonization  in  the  South  and 
East,  and  so  far  separated  in  time  of  their  European  entrance, 
as  to  permit  changes  of  climate  and  corresponding  fluctuations 
in  the  scale  of  animal  life.  Possibly  dispersed  branches  of  one 
primal  stock  which  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  Glacial  Age,  ex- 
panding into  individualized  areas  on  the  amelioration  of  its  arc- 
tic severity.  Possibly  as  the  glaciers  retreated  and  the  continen- 
tal climate  became  less  intemperate,  the  people— dolichocephalic 
— and  possibly  allied  to  the  Eskimo,  of  the  Somme,  followed 
their  receding  steps  north,  and  a  new  tide  of  men,  tempted  by 
the  changed  aspect  of  nature  to  visit  new  lands,  wandered  west- 
ward, encoimtering  a  fauna  that  was  itself  from  similar  causes 
in  process  of  alteration. 

Along  the  cur\'ed  and  island-locked  shores  of  Denmark,  facing 
the  Baltic,  and  on  the  islands  of  Samsoe,  Moen,  Fiien  and  See- 
land,  heaps  of  shells  raised  up  in  long  backs,  two  to  ten  feet 
deep  and  two  hundred  feet  at  the  widest,  and  in  some  instances 
one  thousand  feet  long,  have  been  found,  and  were  regarded  as 
accumulations  of  the  waves.  But  on  examination,  a  large  edible 
oyster,  such  as  does  not  occur  in  this  neighborhood  at  present, 
and  nowhere  of  such  large  dimensions,  cockles,  periwinkles  of 
a  similarly  large  type,  remains  of  the  great  auk  now  extinct,  the 
capercailzie,  a  pheasant  of  Germany  no  longer  current  in 
Denmark,  bones  of  the  urus,  stag,  roe,  wild  boar,  wolf,  fox,  lynx, 
wild  cat,  marten,  hedge  hog,  otter,  dog  and  seal,  flint  flakes, 
axes,  scrapers,  some  polished  instruments,  awls,  chisels  of  bone 
and  horn,  and  fragments  of  pottery  were  found,  and  their  human 
oriffin  seemed  demonstrated.  They  are  refuse  heaps  of  prehis- 
toric men,  kitchenmiddens — KjohJcenmoddings — and  mark  the 
stations  of  a  remote  society  at  tiie  very  beginning  of  the  neolithic 
age.  The  waves  of  the  ocean  probably  washed  in  over  the 
present  isthmus  of  Jutland,  and  the  Baltic  was  yet  salt  enough  to 
support  a  flourishing  molluscous  life,  now  greatly  dwarfed  in  its 
brackish  waters,  or  excluded  entirely,  the  capercailzie  fed  on 
pine  buds  in  pine  forests  that  have  now  ceased  to  grow  there. 
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while  the  alca  impennis  yet  maintained  itself  against  the  rava- 
ges of  hunters  not  yet  numerous  enough  to  secure  its  extinction. 
A  fauna  allied  to  that  of  modern  Europe  had  become  estab- 
lished, with  the  exception  of  the  urus,  and  the  dog  had  formed 
his  familiar  alliance  with  men  in  their  advancing  civilization. 
They  were  a  maritime  people,  hunting  the  seal,  searching  deep 
waters  in  hollowed  logs  for  fish,  using  polished  implements,  and 
hence,  in  the  opinion  of  archaeologists,  a  people  chronologically 
preceding  the  neolithic  races  whom  we  next  meet,  amongst 
whom,  by  only  a  slight  advance,  they  would  be  rated,  as  we  dis- 
cover brief  anticipations  of  their  skill,  whether  gained  by  orig- 
inal invention  or  social  contact. 

Skulls  problematically  referred  to  the  kitchenmiddens,  are 
small,  round,  with  retreating  forehead,  and  prominent  supercil- 
iary ridges,  and  with  teeth  apparently  "closing  vice-like  over 
each  other,  not  overlapping  as  ours."     Steenstnipp  considers 
these  heaps  as  the  graves  and  refuse  of  fishermen,  the  tumuli 
we  next  inspect  being  the  burial  mounds  of  chiefs.     Kone  of 
these  mounds  occur  on  the  western  coast,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  with  the  encroachment  of  the  land  on  the  Baltic  on  the 
east,  the  western  coast  lines  became  submerged,  carrying  with 
them  the  Kjohkenmoddings,  as  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  shell 
heaps  at  Goose  Island,  Maine,  and  along  the  shores  of  New 
Brunswick,  or  else  the  people  never  settled  there,  seeking  the 
shelter  of  less  exposed  beaches. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF   DE  SOTO*S  BURIAL  PLACE. 

BY  L.  J.  DU  PBE. 

Recently  archaeological  researches  have  been  prosecuted  with 
unwonted  zeal,  even  in  the  South.  Poverty,  just  after  the  war 
between  the  States,  interdicted  the  indulgence  of  tastes  pecuni- 
arily profitless,  and  until  broken  fortunes  were  somewhat  re- 
paired there  were  none  devoted  to  curious  inquiries  to  the  direc- 
tion of  which  The  American  Antiquarian  addresses  itsell 
Southern  newspapers  are  accustomed  to  descant  upon  eveiT 
remarkable  physical  fact  that  marks  the  country's  surface,  W 
now  each  uplifted  earth- work  or  old  burial  place  or  wpedwd 
nameless  and  forgotten  city  or  stone  fort  is  described  witii  p«i>*' 
taking  care,  even  by  rustic  editors.  Two  concurrent  Mwadi*^ 
referred  to  by  a  Florida  publication  impel  me  to  advert  to  * 
subject,  and  tell  what  I  have  seen  of  traces  of  DeSoto^s  l 
ings  in  the  Gulf  States. 
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It  is  stated  in  this  Florida  newspaper  that  artists,  employed 
by  the  Government  to  finish  tasks  begun  by  Brumide,  would 
adorn  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  the  capitol  at  Washington 
with  a  picture  of  the  burial  of  DeSoto.  The  painstaking  care 
with  which  DeSoto's  remains  were  deposited  in  the  body  of  a 
green  tree  hollowed  out  like  an  Indian  canoe,  the  topographical 
peculiarities  of  the  vicinage,  the  sinking  of  the  heavily  weighted 
coflSn,  the  depth  of  the  Mississippi  and  distance  from  the  shore, 
the  confluence  near  this  spot  of  a  smaller  river  from  the  west, 
are  given  with  much  accuracy  of  details  by  chroniclers  accom- 
panying DeSoto's  expedition.  Artists'  pencils  of  every  land, 
through  more  than  three  centuries  have  exhausted  genius  in  por- 
traying the  supposed  burial  scene  of  the  heroic  adventurer,  but 
the  exact  spot  is  not  known. 

Moscoso  tells  that  DeSoto's  burial  place  was  at  the  base  of 
precipitous  hills,  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  high.  Here,  at  the 
watePs  edge,  forges  were  provided,  vessels  built,  arms  repaired 
and  horses  shod,  and  here  DeSoto  was  entombed.  The  Missis- 
sippi flows  to-day  perhaps  thirty  miles  east  of  this  spot.  Its  for- 
mer channel,  of  DeSoto's  time,  is  occupied  by  "Old  Town  Lake," 
and  it  is  in  this  lake  that  the  body  of  the  Spaniard  reposes.  The 
name  given  the  lake  by  Indians  and  then  by  white  people  is  sig- 
nificant of  facts  to  which  I  advert.  The  Spaniards  built  the 
"Old  Town"  left  on  the  lake's  western  margin  at  the  base  of 
Crowley's  Ridge,  nine  miles  below  Helena.  Then  the  restive 
river,  always  moving  east,  changed  its  course  and  chose  to  run 
along  the  front  of  Gov.  Alcorn's  estates  in  Coahoama  county, 
Mississippi.  The  depth  of  the  lake  is  that  of  the  river,  less  the 
thickness  of  soft  sediment,  and  DeSoto's  body,  encoflSned  in  a 
green  tree,  and  weighted  as  it  was  and  sunken  in  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  is  to-day  in  the  mud  beneath  the  lake,  and  with 
proper  appliances  of  wreckers'  art  might  possibly  be  recovered 
and  given  a  proper  burial  in  the  Congressional  grave-yard  at 
Washington  or  among  dead  kings  at  Madrid. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  I  visited  Old  Town  Lake  with  the  late 
G^n.  Pillow,  who  owned  there,  before  the  war,  a  magnificent 
plantation.  Reading  in  the  descriptions  of  DeSoto's  burial  place, 
and  of  the  spot  at  which  the  Spaniards  were  encamped  while 
building  boats  in  which  to  reach  Mexico,  I  was  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied that  the  lake  had  been  the  river,  and  that  the  spot  de- 
scribed by  those  who  accompanied  DeSoto  would  have  been  nec- 
essarily identified  by  modem  writers  if  the  Mississippi  had  not 
been  defiected,  perhaps  three  hundred  years  ago,  from  its  original 
channel.  In  view  of  these  facts  I  am  impelled  to  inquire  whether 
it.  would  not  be  well  for  artists,  about  to  expend  skill  and  toil 
upon  a  great  picture  to  endure  for  centuries,  to  visit  "Old  Town 
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Lake,"  where  hammer  handles  and  gunstocks  have  been  un- 
earthed, and  where  burnt  earth  and  charcoal  heaped  up  by  black- 
smiths were  then  to  be  seen. 

Capt.  John  Cowdon,  President  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Barrata- 
ria  Ship  Channel  Company,  though  forty  years  a  navigator  of  the 
Mississippi,  has  visited  the  spot  or  which  1  tell  as  the  burial  place 
of  DeSoto.  He  had  read  Theodore  Irving's  translations  of  recitals 
of  facts  and  incidents  made  by  those  who  accompanied  DeSoto,  and 
after  life-long  experience  in  wrecking  sunken  steamers  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries,   asserted  the  opinion  that  DeSoto's 
unique  coffin,  with  its  contents  undisturbed,  still  rests  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Old  Town  Lake.     Why  may  not  the  task  of  its  recovery 
be  assigned  him,  and  when  it  is  achieved  let  him  become  sailing 
master  of  an  expedition  to  explore  that  terram  incognitam  fifty 
miles  wide  and  extending  from  Cairo  twelve  hundred  miles  to 
the  sea.     Of  this  vast  tract  of  country,  of  the  wonders  it  con' 
tains,  of  its  priceless  value  to  the  world's  civilization,  because  it 
might  clothe  the  world,  of  its  mounds,  canals  and  agtuidas,  less 
is  known  than  of  the  valley  of  the  Niger,     It  is  traversed  by  four 
railways,  three  and  five  hundred  miles  apart,  and  here  and  there, 
at  remote  distances  from  one  another,  common  roadways,  seek- 
ing the  highest  points,  cross  the  swamp,  and  only  illiterate  hun- 
ters and  fishermen  have  invaded  the  dense  canebrakes  or  told  of 
wonders  of  the  lowlands,  or  of  physical  changes  wrought  by  the 
terrible  earthquakes  of  1811-12. 

When  I  first  published  the  fact,  just  after  the  cessation  of 
inter-state  hostilities,  that  primeval  dwellers  in  the  lowlands  of 
the  Mississippi  drained  the  swamps  and  actually  prevented  over- 
flows by  digging  canals  connecting  the  Mississippi  with  its  late- 
ral tributaries,  the  story  was  pronounced  incredible.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1861  I  was  with  Bankhead's  light  batter}^  at  Watkin's 
farm,  not  very  far  southwest  of  Cape  Girardeau.  Idle,  and  seek- 
ing excitement,  I  accompanied  a  scouting  expedition  to  Cape 
Girardeau.  Three  reckless  cavalrymen  entered  the  place  selling 
melons  to  unsuspecting  German  soldiery  then  occupying  the 
pretty  little  Gallic  city.  We  had  not  gone  far  south  from  Cape 
Girardeau,  following  a  road  near  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi! 
when  we  were  fired  upon  from  a  gunboat.  Our  course  was  in- 
stantly changed.  We  pursued  an  old  road  leading  almost  due 
west,  along  the  northern  bank  of  a  little  stream.  It  was  flOOft 
observed  that  this  road  along  the  course  of  the  stream  was  JXf' 
heaved  at  least  four  feet,  and  that  this  elevation  of  the  roadi 
which  crossed  the  drain  at  intervals  of  several  miles,  was 
artificial.  We  spent  the  second  night  after  leaving  Cape  Qik 
deati  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Mii  " 
Our  host  was  an  aged  farmer.     I  asked  who  dug  the  e< 
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w'hich  we  had  been  riding  through  the  day.  He  said  he  had 
'  been  preaching  the  gospel  in  these  parts  nigh  on  to  fifty 
j^ear,"  but  had  never  been  able  to  find  out.  The  "injuns"  didn't 
know.  They  said  red  men  never  worked  and  never  dug  ditches 
Dr  built  mounds.  Toil,  except  that  of  the  chase,  was  ignoble, 
and  mound  buildei*s  and  canal  makers  had  disappeared  and  were 
forgotten  when  Indians  came  to  find  waterways  across  the  swamp 
connecting  the  Mississippi  with  the  St.  Francis  and  White 
Rivers. 

"Before  the  big  shakes  of  1811-12,"  said  the  old  circuit  rider, 
"and  before  this  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  White 
and  St.  Francis  was  lifted  up  by  the  earthquakes,  breaking  the 
canals,  the  water,  when  the  Mississippi  began  to  rise,  ran  out  of 
it  through  these  canals  into  the  smaller  rivers."  This  supera- 
bundant water  of  the*  great  river,  drawn  off  by  its  tributaries, 
returned  to  it  at  Helena.  Meanwhile  the  great  volume  of  the 
flood,  descending  the  comparatively  direct  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, had  reached  Vicksburg  or  Natchez.  Overflows  in  this 
district  of  country  were  thus  rendered  impossible,  except  that 
those  ancient  people,  when  they  proposed  to  enrich  broad,  culti- 
vated districts,  opened  flood  gates,  and  slowly  submerging  their 
fields  found  them  covered,  when  the  water  disappeared,  with  that 
deposit  of  fine  mud  that  comes  down  the  Missouri  and  makes  this 
valley  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  the  world.  "  If  the  river 
be  walled  in  with  levees,"  said  the  old  man,  "ten  years  will  not 
have  passed  when  this  soil  will  not  produce  cotton  or  wheat  or 
corn."  Here  was  a  lesson  for  that  grand  Mississippi  river  com- 
mission, always  asking  how  not  to  accomplish  anything.  These 
canals,  you  will  observe,  not  only  made  destructive  floods  impos- 
sible, but  perpetuated  and  restored  forever  the  matchless  fecun- 
dity of  this  great  valley.  Hardly  less  valuable  were  these  trans- 
verse waterways  in  transferring  enormous  crops  produced  by 
dense  populations  to  cities  which  evidently  existed  ages  ago  on 
the  sites  of  great  commercial  marts  of  our  time.  DeSoto  dis- 
covered the  dwelling  place  of  Indian  kings  at  Memphis,  where 
there  are  great  mounds,  and  Choteau  found  great  mounds,  as  did 
the  patriarchs  of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  at  those  points,  des- 
ignating the  spot  on  which  modem  St.  Louis  stands  as  the  proper 
site  for  an  imperial  capital. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  when  1  first  published  these  facts  af- 
fecting the  remains  of  Mound  Builders'  toil  and  genius  fifteen 
yeare  ago,  nobody  gave  credence.  But  book  makers  now  tell 
the  old  story,  and  the  learned  world  opens  its  eyes  in  silent  amaze- 
ment. When  I  told  of  the  existence  of  artificial  and  paved  lakes 
in  the  lowlands  opposite  Memphis,  venerable  sages  who  sat  around 
the  hall  of  the  Ohio  building,  at  the  Philadelphia  world's  fair 
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in  1876,  were  wholly  incredulous.  When  I  said  that  a  series  of 
lofty  mounds,  from  a  point  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Little  Bock, 
had  been  erected  at  such  intervals  that  Mound  Builders  coibmn- 
nicated  with  one  another  by  signal  fires,  such  as  once  blazed  on 
the  watch  towers  of  Belgium,  between  points  one  hu  ndred  and 
thirty  miles  apart,  the  venerable  sages  were  wholly  befogged 
They  had  not  heard  of  the  canals  or  of  the  aguadaa  or  oitliat 

freatest  mound  on  the  continent  a  few  miles  below  Little  Bock 
orty  miles  west  of  Memphis,  on  the  western  bank  ot  the  St 
Francis  are  the  remains  of  a  great  city.  Everywhere  along  this 
river,  as  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Cairo  to  the 
Gulf,  there  are  numberless  mounds.  So  countless  are  they  that 
many  must  have  been  constructed  as  nilometers,  to  show  the 
height  of  successive  floods  through  successive  years  and  ages. 
But  is  it  not  singular  that  no  allusion  is  made  to  these  artifi- 
cial hillocks  and  hills  bv  those  who  chronicled  events  of  DeSotrfs 
wanderings  in  America  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  races  encountered 
by  DeSoto  knew  as  little  of  these  mounds  and  of  their  purpose 
and  builders  as  do  dwellers  in  the  swamps  of  to-day? 

An  aged  Indian,  who  said  his  fathers  dwelt  in  Western  New 
York,  still  lived  in  Osceola,  in  Eastern  Arkansas,  in  1849.  He 
was  quite  eighty  years  old  when  I  saw  him  at  the  home  of  Char- 
ley Morris  (now  of  Atlantic  Place,  on  the  Mississippi),  in  Fort 
Pickering,  a  mile  below  Memphis.  With  this  venerable  Indian 
and  Morris'  father,  and  talking  of  the  traditions  of  DeSoto  as 
preserved  by  red  men,  we  ascended  the  great  mound.  I  asked 
the  old  Indian  "who  executed  this  great  task."  At  that  time 
there  was  another  mound  of  great  height  just  across  the  river, 
on  the  Arkansas  shore,  swept  away  in  1854-5  by  floods  of  thoee 
years.  "I  cannot  tell,"  he  answered,  "I  cannot  tell  why  this  was 
built  and  that  just  opposite  over  there." 

"  Most  white  people  think,"  I  suggested,  "that  Indians  reared 
these  great  heaps  of  earth  as  tombs  of  chieftains." 

"No,  no,"  answered  the  old  man,  "we  have  no  tombs.  Too 
have  plowed  over  the  graves  of  my  fathers.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  my  race  that  we  never  toiled.  We  built  no  mounds,  and  there 
are  no  monuments  or  books  to  tell  of  our  brave  deeds.  I  luw« 
heard  old  Indians  say  that  they  had  heard  of  the  terrible  beuM^^ 
men  who  marched  across  this  country  many,  many  yean 
They  destroyed  great  numbers  of  Indians,  going  far  towBidil 
setting  sun,  fighting  and  destroying  as  they  went,  and 
came  back.  1  used  to  think  that  these  terrible  white 
these  strange  hills.  But  I  have  seen  too  many  of  thfloi. 
are  countless  as  the  stars  in  that  forest  beyond  tha 
older  than  the  forests  that  have  overgrown  ibxm  * 
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decay  to  be  succeeded  by  other  generations  of  great  old  oaks  like 
those  that  stand  about  us  here  upon  the  summit  of  this  great 
mound." 

I  published,  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  HeraM^  a  little 
Memphis  paper  of  the  period,  a  local  ai1;icle  of  which  the  above 
is  a  substantial  copy.  If  the  great  picture  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Mississippi  in  the  capitol  at  Washington  then  existed  I  had 
never  seen  it,  but  I  am  now  accustomed  to  contemplate  its  won- 
ders and  blunders.  DeSoto,  as  represented  by  the  artist,  appears 
at  the  base  of  this  great  mound  at  Memphis  of  which  I  was  talk- 
ing. He  bestrides  a  steed,  fat,  full,  sleek  and  round,  as  if  he 
had  just  emerged  from  Bonner's  or  Vanderbilt's  stables.  After 
a  hard  winter  and  fierce  fighting,  and  a  fatiguing  march  from 
Tupelo,  Mississippi,  DeSoto's  winter  quarters,  to  Mem- 
phis, it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Spaniards  came  with  such 
regal  pageantry  and  in  such  gorgeous  apparel,  or  mounted  on 
such  a  prodigious  curveting  steed,  in  the  grim  presence  of  the 
Chicasaw  chieftain.  To  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  fortunes 
of  DeSoto  and  his  followers,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
this  fancy  sketch.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  even  if  absolute 
realism  in  such  a  picture  be  impossible,  outright  absurdities  should 
surely  be  abhorred.  When  I  have  said  that  artists  who  would 
tell  of  the  sad,  solemn  burial  of  the  resolute,  daring  adventurer 
should  visit  Old  Town  Lake  and  contemplate  the  holy  stillness 
that  broods  over  the  motionless  water  and  over  the  precipitous 
blufiFs  and  dense,  sombre,  silent,  overhanging  forest,  and  when  I 
have  insisted  that  DeSoto's  burial  should  be  painted  as  it  was, 
and  not  as  vague  fancy  represents  it,  I  am  referred  to  this  great 
picture  on  the  wall  of  the  rotunda,  in  which  I  see  a  gaily  plumed 
cavalier  on  a  curveting  steed,  doing  obeisance  in  the  presence 
of  savage  royalty.  Congressional  committees  having  the  matter 
in  charge  should  see  that  the  picture  of  DeSoto  dead  is  not  as 
absurd  as  that  of  DeSoto  living,  or  as  that  statue  of  Columbus 
hard  by,  which  makes  the  discoverer  a  god  carrying  the  world 
"in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

A  tasteful  and  accomplished  woman  of  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
Mrs.  lide  Merriwether,  whose  productions  adorn  the  pages  of 
our  choicest  publications,  owns  a  statuette,  carved  with  infinite 
ddU  and  painstaking  care  out  of  locust  wood,  almost  as  hard  as 
marble.  The  pediment  is  of  blackjack,  much  of  the  bark  still 
adhering  to  that  portion  of  the  base  left  by  the  tooth  of  time. 
The  knight,  as  represented,  wears  a  plumed  Spanish  sombrero, 
and  his  apparel  and  straight,  short  sword  is  that  of  a  Spanish 
gentleman  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  statuette  is 
■aid  to  have  been  found  in  a  decayed  box  full  of  white  sand  by 
ifk  negro,  at  the  base  of  a  mound  a  few  miles  below  Memphis.   It 
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was  sold  to  Dr.  Rodgers  in  exchange  for  a  calico  dress.    Of 
course  this  bijou  of  art,  only  fifteen  inches  in  height,  is  assumed 
to  be  a  perfect  likeness  of  DeSoto,  and  is  priceless.     It  was  made, 
as  supposed,  by  one  of  DeSoto's  followers,  while  the  Spaniards 
were  in  tedious  winter  quarters  at  Tupelo,  brought  to  Memphis 
and  deposited  there,  the  ingenious  wood  carver  expecting  to  re- 
cover it  on  his  return  from  the  West.     Whatever  the  opinions  of 
archaeologists  as  to  its  antiquity  and  authenticity,  this  old  statu- 
ette is  surely  a  masterpiece  of  patient,  toiling  art,  and  should  be 
seen  by  him  who  would  fasten  the  memory  of  the  form  and  figure 
of  DeSoto  upon  stone  and  iron  walls  of  the  Federal  capitol. 
Such  a  painter,  to  be  employed  in  such  a  task,  should  first  bend 
reverently,  when  standing  at  the  base  of  Crowley's  Ridge,  over 
the  Margin  of  Old  Town  Lake.     Its  waves,  driven  by  soft  winds 
creeping  up  from  the  Gulf,  sigh  an  eternal  requiem  in  softlj 
rippling  melancholy  cadences,  over  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
marvelous  knight. 
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To  the  stranger,  as  he  first  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
language,  two  peculiarities  will  probably  appear:  First,  the 
broad  sound  of  a,  as  in  father.  In  one  hundred  and  ninetv-six 
words  which  I  examined,  which  were  taken  at  random,  and 
which  contained  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  syllables,  this 
sound  occurred  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  times,  and  it  occurred 
in  one  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  words,  that  is  it  is  found 
in  nearly  five-eighths  of  the  words  and  in  about  seven-twenty- 
fourths  of  the  syllables.  English  words  which  are  adopted  into 
the  language  sometimes  show  the  same  peculiarity;  thus  the 
name  Patsy  is  sounded  Pahtsy,  and  Boston  becomes  Pahs-tSl 
Second,  the  constant  use  of  k,  which  is  generally  deeply  gut- 
tural, marked  in  Major  Powell's  alphabet  k*^.  This  sound  occun 
one  hundred  and  two  times  in  eighty-seven  words,  out  of  tl» 
same  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  words. 

Letters. — The   language   contains   the    following    oonsonBflt 
sounds:  b,  d,  g,  h,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  w,  y,  ch,  hw,  k*^,  sh,  h*or* 
guttural.     It  contains  the  four  sounds  of  a  in  mat-mate, 
and  law,  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  e,  i,  o  and  u,  and 
diphthongs  oi  and  ow. 

Plural. — Nouns  form  their  plurals  in  two  ways:  Fin 
addition  of  oblsh ;  thus  man,  ste-bat,  becomes  in  the 
bat-o-blsh;  arm,  cha-lash,  cha-lash-o-Msh;  arrow. 
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sSd-o-blsh.  Second,  by  a  reduplication  of  the  first  or  second 
syllable,  with  a  slight  change  sometimes  apparently  for  the  sake 
of  euphony ;  thus  woman,  sla-dai,  becomes  sll-ha-dai ;  eye,  do- 
klais-a-but,  do-kle-klais-a-bflt ;  foot,  i-a-shfld,  shi-a-shud.  Some 
words  form  their  plural  in  both  ways;  thus  house,  si-a,  becomes 
si-a-ho-blsh  and  si-ai-a;  and  horse,  sti-a-ke-o,  is  sti-a-ke-o-blsh 
and  skut-te-a-kai-o.  Some  plurals  are  irregular,  as  boy,  ts-chai- 
ats,  becomes  ka-ak-u-patl.  The  reduplication  seems  to  be  a 
shortened  way  of  speaking  the  word  twice. 

Gender. — I  have  learned  of  no  way  of  distinguishing  gender 
except  by  prefixing  the  words  for  man  and  woman. 

Possessive  Case. — This,  when  regularly  formed,  is  denoted 
by  inserting  us-tu  between  the  two  words,  as  a  dog's  face  is 
written  bos-us-tu-sko-bai-a,  bos  being  the  word  for  face;  a  dog's 
eye,  du-klai-sii-bus-tu-sko-bai-a,  duklaisubud,  the  word  for  eye, 
being  in  this  case  contracted. 

Adjectives. — 1  have  found  no  gender  among  the  adjectives, 
and  no  superlative  case.  The  comparative  case  is  indicated  by 
prefixing  the  word  klol,  meaning  more ;  thus  ais-klol  is  black 
and  klol-ais-klol  is  blacker;  kai-lilb  is  bad  and  klol-kai-lub  is 
worse.  I  have  found  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Pronouns. — The  possessive  pronouns  are: 

Mine,  dls-da.  Ours,  sdi-a-batl  or  sdatl. 

Yours,  is-da.  Yours,  is-da-lup. 

His  or  hers,  sda-ils.  Theirs,  sda-astl. 

In  composition  they  are,  however,  generally  contracted,  thus: 
My  house,  dls-si-a.  Our    house,    sdia-batl-sia    or 

sdatl-sia. 
Your  house,  is-si-a.  Your  house,  sda-lilp-sia-lup. 

His  house,  sda-si-a-has.  Their  house,  sda-astl-sia-has. 

In  joining  these  pronouns  with  other  words  they  are  occasion- 
ally slightly  varied  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  and  this  is  more 
generally  true  with  the  plural  and  third  person  singular. 
tlf^  Verbs. — ^The  present  tense  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  bis,  the 

Bi8t  by  changing  bis  to  tii,  and  the  future  by  changing  it  to 
Is.     The  following  example  will  show  the  tenses  and  the  per- 
sons, the  first  person  singular  present  meaning  I  am  eating: 
Sing.  1.  Bls-el-tla-chld.  Plur.  1.  Bls-tle-e-tlatl. 

2.  Bls-el-tlach.  2.  Bls-tle-e-tlatl. 

3.  Bls-el-tlad.  3.  Bls-tle-e-tlad-Stl. 

PAST. 

Sing.  1.  Td-el-tla-chld.  Plur.  1.  Til-tle-e-tlatl. 

2.  Tii-el-tlach.  2.  Til-tle-e-tlatl. 

3.  Tii-el-tlad.  3.  Tu-tle-e-tlad-etl. 
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FTJTUEE. 

Sing.  1.  Kll8-el-tla-chld.  Plur.  1.  Klls-tle-e-tlatl. 

2.  Klls-el-tlach.  2.  Klls-tle-e-tlatl. 

3.  Klls-el-tlad.  3.  KKs-tle^-tlad-gtl. 
The  present  of  drinking  is: 

Sing.  1.  Bl8-ka-cMd.  Plur.  1.  Bls-ka-tl. 

2.  BlB-kach.  2.  Bls-ka-tl. 

3.  Bls-ka.  3.  Bl8-ka-w6tL 

In  placing  an  object  after  the  verb,  it  is  connected  with  it  by 
the  particles  et-te  or  te,  I  am  eating  meat  being  written  Hs-el- 
tla-chld-et-te-bae-ats ;  I  am  kicking  the  man,  bls-to-wl-kwa-cUd- 
te-ste-bat. 

This  language  is  spoken  only  by  the  Twana  or  Skokomisb 
Indians,  a  tribe  living  at  the  head  of  Hood's  Canal,  a  branch  of 
Puget  Sound.  It  is  considered  by  other  Indians  difficult  to 
learn,  and  very  few  persons  of  other  tribes  understand  it. 

THE    8KWAK8IN   DIALECT   OF   THE    nIsKWALLI. 

In  this  language  one  of  the  most  noticeable  peculiarities  is 
the  short  sound  of  il,  as  in  but.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  syllables,  taken  at  random,  it  is  used  in  eighty-seven  of 
them,  or  more  than  one-third  as  many  as  all  other  vowel  sounds. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  interchangeably  with  the  short  sound  i  and 
o,  and  the  broad  sound  of  a.  Different  persons  will  pronounce 
the  same  word  tit  or  tut,  chid  and  child,  and  the  same  pergon 
will  also  pronounce  it  thus  differently  at  different  times.  The 
letters  are  the  same  as  in  the  Twana  language,  with  the  addition 
of  i  and  z. 

Plural, — This  is  formed  generally,  as  far  as  I  know,  by 
reduplication;  thus  man,  stobsh,  is  sto-bobsh  in  the  plural;  boy, 
sto-tobsh,  is  sto-to-bobsh ;  but  woman,  sla-dai,  is  sla-dl,  and  duck, 
h'at-h'at,  is  the  same  in  the  plural. 

The  gender  is  formed  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Twana. 

Diminutives, — Most  of  these  form  regularly,  thus: 
Man,  stobsh.  Boy,  sto-tobsh. 

Horse,  stiakeo.  Colt,  sti-tiakeo. 

River,  sto-Mk.  Greek,  sto-til-ldk. 

But  some  are  irregular,  as 

Deer,  ske-gwuts.  Fawn,  stAl-la. 

Tree,  stuk-wub.  Bush,  s-hap. 

Adjectives, — These,  as  in  the  Twana,  have  no  su] 
They  form  the  comparative  by  prefixing  itl,  the  word 
thus,  black,  he-tots;  blacker,  itl-he-tots. 

Possessive  Case, — This  is  formed  by  prefixing  « 
possessor  and  annexing  the  article  possessed ;  thop 
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is  spoken,  gwiis-Btiakeo  s-haios;  a  dog's  face,  gwiis-skobai  s-baioB. 
I  know  of  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
JPronouns. — The  personal  prononns  are : 

I,  ut-sa.  We,  de-bAtl. 

You,  dflg-wi.  You,  gwul-la-po. 

He,  tsiid-dihl.  They,  tsa-he-dihl. 

She,  tut-tsud-dihl. 
The  possessive  pronouns  are: 

Mine,  tsii-gw^.  Ours,  sgwa-chfltl. 

Yours,  uts-gwu.  Yours,  sgwa-lAp. 

His  or  hers,  sgwas.  Theirs,  sgwa-siil-gwii. 

In  composition  the  following  forms  are  used,  alul  being  the 
word  for  house  and  stiakeo  for  horse : 

My  house,  tiid-aliil.  Our  house,  ta-aldl  chAtl. 

Your  house,  ta-tid  aliil.  Your  house,  ta-alul-liip. 

His  or  her  house,  ta-a-luls.      Their  house,  altil-siilgwii. 

My  horse,  tAt-stiakeo.  Our  horse,  tfl-stiakeo-chAtl. 

Your  horse,  ta-^t-stiakeo.        Your  horse,  tA-stiakeo  Kip. 
His  or  her  horse,  tii-stiakeus.  Their  horse,  td-stiakeo-siil-gw A 
Verbs. — The  prefixes  o  or  u  are  the  sign  of  the  present,  to  or 
tu  of  the  past,  and  klo  of  the  future. 

The  pei'sons  are  signified  by  sufiixes  thus,  I  am  eating,  etc. : 
Sing.  1.  U-a-tiad-chud.  Plnr.  1.  U-a-tliid-chutl. 

2.  U-a-tlud-chii-hu.  2.  U-a-tlud-chdl-lfip. 

3.  U-a-tlud.  3.  U-a-tlud-hai-gwii. 
The  past  tense  is  the  same  except  that  u  is  changed  to  tu,  and 

in  the  future  it  is  changed  to  klo. 

I  am  drinking  is  o-ko-kwa-chfid. 

Past,  first  person  singular,  to-ko-kwa  chfld. 

Future,  first  person  singular,  klo-ko-kwa-chfld. 

The  object  after  a  verb  is  connected  with  it  by  placing  after 
the  verb  the  particle  fltl,  61  ta  or  tu,  and  after  that  the  object 
C!ontractions  are,  however,  quite  numerous. 

This  language  is  spoken  quite  extensively  by  various  tribes 
on  Puget  Sound,  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side — ^the  Nisquallys, 
Bquaksons,  Puyallups,  Fort  Madisons,  and  with  a  little  variation 
by  the  Snohomish  Indians.  It  is  also  understood  by  a  number 
of  persons  in  other  tribes  and  is  often  used  by  different  tribes 
for  inter-tribal  communication. 

THE   CLALLAM   LANGUAGB. 

This  language,  like  that  of  the  Twanas,  is  noted  for  the  broad 
Bound  of  a,  and  it  also  adds  the  nasal  sound  n  and  ng.  Out  of 
a  hundred  words  taken  at  random  the  latter  sound  occurs 
BeventyHsix  times.    Words  which  are  common  to  it  and  other 
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languages  generally  snflFer  this  change;  thus  stab,  what,  of  the 
Twanas,  becomes  stang,  and  the  proper  names  of  places,  Dn-a- 
ta  and  Kol-sid,  of  the  Twanas,  become  Nu-a-ta  and  Kol-sm; 
Du-wa-mish,  of  the  Nisqually  language,  becomes  Nu-wa-mish; 
Di-a  or  Dee-ah  Bay,  of  the  Makahs,  becomes  Ni-a,  pronounced 
Ne-ah  Bay ;  and  Qui-nai-elt,  the  name  of  a  tribe  on  the  coast, 
as  pronounced  by  the  Clallams,  is  pronounced  by  several  other 
tribes  Qui-dai-elt. 

Letters. — These  are  the  same  as  in  the  Twana  language;  kl 
and  tl  are  often  used  interchangeably,  and  likewise  a  and  the 
short  sound  of  u. 

Plurals. — These  are  formed  by  reduplication ;  thus  woman, 
stlan-ni,  becomes  stlfin-stlan-ni. 

Gender. — As  with  the  other  languages  mentioned  this  is  dis- 
tinguished by  prefixing  the  word  for  man  and  woman. 

Possessive  Case. — This  is  formed  first  by  placing  the  word 
chu-ul,  then  the  possessor  and  lastly  the  thing  possessed;  thus  a 
dog's  face  is  spoken  chu-ul-ska-ha  sats;  a  dog's  head,  chu-ul- 
ska-ha  skongi. 

Adjectives. — In  this  case  there  is  no  superlative  and  the  com- 
parative is  formed  by  prefixing  the  word  kwa-n^-hu-u,  meaning 
more;  thus  large  is  chfik,  larger  is  kwa-n^-hu-u-chfik. 
Pronouns. — The  personal  pronouns  are: 
I,  nong;  me,  fit-sa.  We,  kl-nengl. 

You,  nuk-wa.  You,  kl-nfik-wa. 

He  or  she,  tsa.  They,  na-neh-tli-a. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are : 

My,  nis-kwa.  Our,  skwa-hl. 

Yours,  un-skwa.  Your,  hlnuk-wa. 

His  or  hers,  skwa-fis.  Their,  i-4-sha. 

But  in  composition  the  following  contractions  are  used,  though 
they  vary  at  times: 

My  dog,  nis  skaha.  Our  dog,  ska-hatl. 

Your  dog,  fin-skaha.  Your  dog,  fin-ska-ya-hai-a. 

His  or  her  dog,  ska-has  or       Their  dog,  ska-ya-has. 
skwa-skaha. 
Verbs. — The  tense  and  pereon  are  shown  mainly  by  changes 
in  the  termination,  and  can  be  best  understood  by  the  following 
example:   I  am  eating. 

Sing.  1.  E-tlins-in.  Plur.  1.  E-tlinst. 

2.  E-tlins-hu.  2.  E-tlinst-hwii-i. 

3.  E-tlins-a.  3.  Ai-e-tlin-sa. 

PAST. 

Sing.  1.  E-tlin-yats-in.  Plur.  1.  E-tlin-yast 

2.  E-tlin-yats-hu.  2.  E-tlin-yat 

3.  E-tlin-yats-a.  3.  Ai-e-t)^ 
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FUTUBE. 


Sing.  1.  E-tlin-sa-fln.  Plur.  1.  E-tlin-sast. 

2.  E-tlin-8at8-hu.  2.  E-tlin-sats-hwai-i. 

3.  E-tlin-sats-a.  3.  Ai-e-tlin-sats-a. 

Y  after  the  root  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  past  and 
s  in  the  same  place  of  the  future,  but  the  third  person  plural 
forms  by  changing  the  root.  The  object  is  connected  with  the 
verb  by  writing  after  the  verb  the  particle  at  and  then  the 
object. 

This  language  is  spoken  by  the  Clallam  tribe,  who  live  on 
Puget. Sound,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca. 
Some  of  the  Indians  on  the  northern  or  British  side  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  same  language.  The  Lummi  Indians,  about  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  sound,  speak  another  dialect. 

THE   CHEMAKUM   LANGUAGE. 

This  is  now  almost  a  dead  language,  the  tribe  as  such  being 
extinct.  There  are  only  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  tribe  left. 
Some  of  these  are  intermarried  with  the  whites  and  some  with 
other  tribes,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  more  than  one  pure 
blooded  Chemakum  left.  There  are  two  families,  but  they  are 
not  pure  bloods,  and  are  intermarried  with  and  living  with  the 
Clallams,  and  mainly  use  that  language.  A  large  number  of 
the  words  which  I  have  collected  begin  with  k,  and  quite  a 
number  of  those  which  are  the  names  of  new  things  which  were 
brought  by  the  whites  end  in  tl,  reminding  one  of  the  Makah 
and  Mexican  languages.  The  Chemakum  tribe  formerly  lived 
near  Port  Townsend,  between  the  Clallams  and  Twanas,  but  the 
language  shows  no  afiinity  to  either. 

Zetters. — These  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Twanas. 
Plurals. — ^That  of  dog,  chi-na-no,  is  chi-tsin-na-no,  and  it  is 
the  only  regular  one  I  have  been  able  to  find.     All  the  rest,  as 
far  as  1  have  been  able  to  learn,  are  formed  by  prefixing  the 
word  esa,  many;  thus  boy,  tsu-a;  "boys,  esa-tsu-a.    If  a  thorough 
study  of  the  language  were  possible,  regular  plurals  might  be 
foimd. 
Pronouns. — The  personal  pronouns  are: 
I,  la-atl.  We,  md-atl. 

You,  tse-a.  You,  t8(J-yatl. 

He  or  she,  6-a-yi.  They,  k\  yitl. 

In  composition,  however,  with  ka-posh,  a  horse,  they  say: 
My  horse,  ka-posh-flts.  Our  horse,  ma-a-tla  ka-posh- 

fits. 
Your  horse,  he-lets-ka-posh-     Your  horse,  he-la-ish  ta-ka- 
fits.  posh-fits. 
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His  or  her  horse,  he-le-hfits-     Their  horse,  he-le-cha-ns  ka- 
ka-posh-uts.  posh-fits. 

Verbs. — I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  anything  very 
satisfactory  in  regard  to  these,  as  the  two  or  three  who  are  will- 
ing to  communicate  do  not  understand  English  well  enough  to 
obtain  clear  ideas  of  what  I  wished.  The  following  example 
of  the  present  and  past  tenses  may  give  some  idea,  however,  of 
the  verbs.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  future  of  this  verb, 
and  in  the  few  futures  of  other  verbs  which  I  did  obtain,  I 
found  no  regularity,  nor  did  I  feel  sufficiently  satisfied  that  they 
understood  me  to  render  the  words  satisfactory. 
I  am  eating: 

Sing.  1.  A-hus-la.  Plur.  1.  A-hfls-li-ma. 

2.  A-hfis-li-tsa.  2.  A-hfis-li-tsatl. 

3.  A-hus-tse-tsa.  3.  A-hfis-li-ai. 

PAST. 

Sing.  1.  A-li-hai-la.  Plur.  1.  A-li-hai-chi-ma. 

2.  A-li-hai-tsa.  2.  A-li-haich-tsatl. 

3.  A-li-hai-chi-i.  3.  A-li-haich-ai. 

In  annexing  an  object  I  found  no  particle  used  between  the 
verb  and  the  object. 

THE    SPOKANE   LANGUAGE. 

These  Indians  live  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Territory, 
and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  personally  in  regard 
to  the  language;  but  from  Rev.  C.  Eells,  who  was  a  missionary 
among  them  for  ten  years,  I  have  obtained  the  following  items: 

Courts. — A  few  of  the  nouns  form  their  plurals  by  reduplica- 
tion, but  some  are  irregular,  for  example  man,  skul-tfi-mi-hu, 
becomes  in  the  plural  skul-skul-tu-mi-hu ;  hand,  kal-lish,  kil-kal- 
lish;  and  mountain,  ets-im-mo-ko,  ets-im-mo-ko-mo-ko;  but 
woman,  sem-ain,  is  pdl-pil-kwi;  and  tree,  sa-at-kl,  sil-a-sil. 

The  plural  for  Indian,  skdi-lu,  is  the  same,  and  that  of  boy  is 
expressed  by  the  numeral  which  tells  the  number  of  boys. 

Adjectives. — There  is  no  superlative  or  even  comparative.  K 
two  horses  are  placed  side  by  side,  one  is  good  and  the  other 
bad ;  but  when  the  better  of  the  two  is  compared  with  another 
still  better,  it  becomes  bad,  and  the  third  is  called  good. 

Verbs. — No  person,  number,  mood,  or  tense,  has  been  difloov* 
ered.  Their  words  for  I,  you,  he,  etc.,  are  used  in  connecdco 
with  the  verb. 

Phrases  and  Contractions. — Phrases  are  very  conmioii  od**' 
pounded  according  to  no  rule,  but  which  have  to  be  learn 
power  of  memory,  and  these  in  a  great  measure  take  tl 
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of  grammar.  In  these  phrases  many  contractions  take  place, 
and  occasional  changes  of  letters,  evidently  for  the  sake  of 
euphony. 

THE  CHIKOOK   JABGON   LANGUAGE: 

This  was  formed  mainly  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  themselves  and  all  the  tribes  of*  the  northwest  coast,  by 
whom  many  different  laneua^es  are  spoken.  It  still  is  used  by 
whites  in  talking  with  the  Indians,  and  by  different  tribes  of 
Indians  in  conversing  between  themselves.  It  is  composed  of 
words  from  various  Indian  languages,  with  many  from  the 
English  and  French.  It  may  be  said  to  have  no  grammar. 
Plurals  are  expressed  by  prefixing  the  numeral,  specifying  the 
number,  or  the  word  hiyu,  meaning  many ;  gender  by  prefixing 
the  words  for  man  or  woman ;  the  same  words  are  used  for  per- 
sonal  and  possessive  pronouns,  and  there  is  no  way  of  expressing 
person,  number,  tense,  or  mood,  except  by  using  the  personal 
pronouns  and  the  words  ahn-kfit-tie,  meaning  long  ago,  for  the 
past  tense,  and  al-ki.  soon,  and  by-by,  by  and  by,  for  the  future. 
It  shows  with  bow  little  grammar  persons  can  get  along.  It  is 
spoken  by  all  tribes  east  of  Idaho,  and  between  California,  on 
the  south,  to  Alaska,  on  the  north. 


THE  YOUNG  CHIEF  ASD  THE  THUNDERS; 

AN  OMAHA  MYTH. 


.J. Owma Danrnj %  %tA  rmA  ^tt^wm  Htm  AaUaosftikiifail  BottHjcl 

Once  there  was  a  great  chi#;f,  who  Uiul  many  warriors,  and  ako 
an  abundance  of  yjsite^iouk.  Hi;  Utu\  ori«;  fi^/n,  who  was  very 
lazy,  spending  his  time  In  'rating  and  itli!4;|;ing.  lie  did  not  a^«> 
ciMZe  with  tLe  mez^  aiid  hh  wouU\  n//t.  ii|;#?ak  Uf  a  woman.  This 
trr-ubled  hi*  farLer.  w;>»  *ajd  Uf  bini,  "  My  /;bild,  why  do  yoa 
Dc^  act  like  a  n^a;. ;  M^;n  t(o  aU^tjt,  iUi^y  tfav#;l  frfon  place  to 
pljwur:  ihcj  ^jOj^izrAA  di^  away  fr//nj  S^rttuu  If  yoa  would  do 
€0.  I  wwiid  i^fc  T*frT  jTJSi/i.  <mm  th//tijrlj  y//fi  w#jmj  Vf  die  and  Ije 
bcrioi  Izi  a  srra^^r*:  .at/^:.  I  al*</  vruh  vfm  Vp  i$kke  a  wifeJ^  Bat 
the  fiC€*  iLiikde  zy,  r^.;. :  i^i  wa*  im/J  f//r  wn$^,  iitt^H, 

Ai  'jez^JL  Ilk  «k>:.  -"f  a«:*#rr.  I  wikU  ft//  liir^  in  a  l/yJ((e  by  rnvielt 
Les  SIT  zzjtA^jffT  ::jkkf^.  a  i/xi|r<;  and  alA//  a  b^  f^>r  nM;.  I  do 
nrx  wiiL  icj  ,0^  v,  <r,-*^f  tf>^  J//ljr^."  H'/  tt*#j  l/yjg>^  wa*  made, 
arid  tz>t  j-,r:z^  z:jx:.  ^t.^mt^  k,  T>*#>rf<f  J*^  Ii»^  for  foor  y«*r», 
fJMg^fg  *::ii  ♦>:**:jvr,/,  *f^^sur;r»^  t/,  t^,  ^fo^nu  ^Hush  rn  a  while  be 
Uxdk  -r.»ff7  Hi'ji^.  «^^^,>A  <«ff  f/yy]  a<wl  wiO/^f  \^M§^  Uj  hii  lod^ 
bv  i»  sn^riiw. 
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And  it  happened,  while  he  fasted,  that  he  thought  in  his 
heart,  "  Let  me  see :  I  will  wear  a  garment  made  of  scalps." 
And  a  Wakanda  or  spirit  told  him  that  he  should  do  whatever 
he  desired.  "  You  shall  go  on  the  war-path.  Soon  after  you 
leave  home,  you  will  reach  the  lodge  of  an  old-man  Thunder." 
And  he  told  the  young  man  what  to  do,  promising  him  the  gar- 
ment of  scalps.  Then  the  youth  called  to  his  father,  and  asked 
him  to  send  for  some  of  the  young  men,  as  he  wished  them  to 
go  with  him  on  a  journey. 

So  all  the  men  of  the  tribe  were  assembled,  and  the  young 
chief  selected  his  associates.  They  were  a  very  large  company. 
He  told  them  that  they  were  to  go  with  him  on  the  war-path, 
which  gave  them  great  pleasure.  In  four  days  they  started  on 
the  war-path. 

At  length  they  came  to  an  old  man  who  was  very  poor.  He  was 
a  Thunder,  but  none  of  the  party  knew  that  but  the  chief.  And 
they  pitied  him,  saying,  "  Let  us  give  him  some  of  our  robes  and 
other  goods."  They  did  so.  Then  the  old  man  said,  "You  think 
that  you  have  been  kind  to  me.  I  will  be  kind  to  you.  I  will 
speak  to  you  about  something."  When  he  had  said  this,  a  coy- 
ote, which  was  the  servant  of  the  old  man,  and  which  stood  at 
the  door,  gave  a  wink  to  the  chief,  who  followed  him  out  of  the 
lodge.  Said  the  coyote,  "  When  he  tells  you  to  choose  one  of 
the  four  sacred  bags,  take  the  old  otter  skin.  All  are  good,  but 
that  is  the  best."  Then  the  chief  and  the  coyote  re-entered  the 
lodge.  And  the  old  man  said  again,  "  You  have  been  kind  to 
me;  and  I  will  be  so  to  you.  Which  of  these  four  sacred  bags 
will  you  take  ?  If  you  wish  to  return  with  scalps,  etc.,  in  half  a 
day,  take  the  swallow  bag.  If  you  select  the  hawk,  you  will 
return  in  two  days  with  your  booty.  Should  you  desire  to  be 
away  a  little  longer,  take  the  third.  This  otter-skin  one  is  good, 
but  it  is  old  and  worn."  And  grasping  the  otter-skin,  the  chief 
said,  "  Notwithstanding  that,  grandfather,  I  will  take  it."  And 
the  old  man  was  in  a  bad  humor,  and  scolded  his  servant.  "  He 
has  told  about  it." 

"  No,  grandfather,"  said  the  chief,  "  he  did  not  tell  me.  I 
chanced  to  decide  so."  And  the  old  man  gave  him  a  wooden 
club  with  the  otter-skin  bag.  "  Whatsoever  the  owner  of  the 
otter-skin  bag  wishes  to  do,  he  does  it  spite  of  all  difficulties.  It 
kills  a  great  many  people.  If  you  wish  to  kill  all  in  any  place, 
whirl  this  club  around  your  head  four  times,  and  at  the  last  time, 
say  '  Kau ! ! '  It  will  make  thunder."  The  old  man  knew  whal 
the  chief  desired. 

Four  days  after  they  met  him,  the  chief  sent  out  four  soon**- 
Returning,  they  said,  "  War-chief,  we  have  seen  many  lod 
"  Warriors,  that  will  do."  When  they  reached  the  village,  tb" 
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"  War-chief,  we  have  come  to  the  village.  "  O,  my  warriors,  I 
am  not  seeking  that."  There  were  similar  occurences  on  three 
successive  days.  On  the  fourth  day,  he  sent  out  scouts  again, 
saying,  "  Warriors,  should  one  of  your  grandfathers  be  there, 
do  not  kill  him."  And  the  men  met  a  buffalo.  After  some  dis- 
puting, one  shot  it.  And  the  buffalo  killed  him.  The  survivors 
reported  this  to  their  chief,  who  said,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  to 
beware  of  harming  your  grandfathers." 

On  reaching  the  body,  they  buried  it,  and  passed  on.  The 
next  day,  after  a  similar  warning,  the  scouts  attacked  a  big  wolf. 
Again  one  was  killed.  The  third  day,  one  was  killed  by  a 
grizzly  bear.  And  the  fourth  day,  they  came  to  the  end  of  the 
sky,  which  passes  up  and  down,  very  rapidly.  It  went  down 
each  time  into  a  deep  chasm  in  the  earth.  And  the  chief  said, 
"  Warriors,  beware  least  you  fear  it.  Let  us  cross  to  the  other 
side.  Let  us  leap  across  the  chasm."  He  was  the  first  to  jump 
over  and  the  rest  followed.  One  failed,  and  the  end  of  the  sky 
carried  him  down  into  the  earth.  "Come,  warriore,  let  us  go," 
said  the  chief,  "  if  we  wish  to  be  warriors,  we  must  expect  to  die." 

So  they  went,  and  went,  for  days.  At  last  they  saw  a  verj' 
high  hill,  and  a  dense  cedar  forest.  "  Well,  warriors,  we  are 
going  thither.  We  will  then  return  home."  The  men  had  be- 
come tired  of  journeying  so  far.  And  four  scouts  were  sent 
from  camp.  And  when  they  reached  the  place,  they  saw  smoke, 
but  no  lodge.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  day  that  the  scouts  for 
that  day  found  the  lodge,  which  they  all  entered.  And  there 
sat  a  very  aged  man  with  an  imusually  large  head  and  plenty  of 
white  hair.  The  old  man  thought,  "  Though  my  brothers  may 
have  much  trouble  by  going  to  so  great  a  distance  hunting  for 
game,  some  men  have  brought  themselves  right  into  this  lodge, 
where  I  can  kill  them  with  ease."  The  chief  thought,  "Whew ! ! 
I  have  said  I  will  have  a  garment  of  scalps.  I  think  that  this 
is  the  very  thing.  I  will  have  it."  By  and  by  another  old  man 
entered,  bringing  a  black  bear. 

This  old  man  too  had  a  large  head,  and  his  hair  was  very  red. 

Then  came  another  old  man  with  yellow  hair,  bringing  a  buffalo. 

The  fourth  old  man,  who  had  blue  hair,  brought  the  body  of 
a  man. 

And  he  who  had  red  hair  said,  "  Brother,  have  these  men 
eaten?'* 

"  Xo,  they  have  not  eaten.  Cook  ye  for  them,  and  cook  slices 
(or  ring-shaped  slices)  of  squash,"  said  the  one  with  white  hair. 
And  they  cooked  the  dead  man's  ears  for  them.  "  We  do  not 
eat  such  things,"  said  the  chief.  "  If  you  do  not  eat  such  things, 
what  do  you  eat?"  said  the  old  man,  pretending  that  he  thought 
they  did  not  like  sliced  squash.  "  Cook  ye  fine  sweet-corn  for 
them,"  said  he,  meaning  lice. 
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And  when  the  chief  saw  what  it  was,  he  said,  "  We  do  not  eat 
such  things."  And  one  of  the  Thunders  said,  "  Let  them  cook 
the  bear  and  buffalo  for  themselves."  And  the  men  were  very 
joyful.  Having  done  their  own  cooking,  they  had  pleasure  in 
eating.     Then  it  was  night. 

After  the  meal,  the  old  man  with  white  hair  said,  "My  grand- 
child, when  a  man  travels,  he  has  many  things  to  talk  about. 
Tell  about  yourself."  "  True,  grandfather,"  said  the  chief,  "you 
are  grown,  and  an  old  man,  so  you  must  know  a  great  many 
things.  So  you  can  tell  about  yourself  first."  "  Well,  grand- 
child, though  I  am  an  old  man,  I  have  nothing  to  tell  about  my- 
self;  but  I  will  tell  you  a  myth. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  grandchild,  there  was  an  old  man;  and 
he  lived  in  a  lodge  with  his  three  brothers.  And  his  brothers 
went  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  to  hunt  game;  but  they 
returned  home  at  night.  And  once  when  the  old  man  was  the 
only  one  taking  care  of  the  lodge,  a  number  of  people  entered 
it.  And  the  old  man  sat  and  thought,  "  Though  my  brothers 
have  undergone  much  in  traveling  so  far  after  game,  I  will  kill 
a  great  many  persons  right  at  home." 

And  he  said,  "  Come,  grandchild,  now  is  your  turn."     "  Yes, 

frandfather,  let  me  tell  a  myth.  Once  there  was  a  chief  who 
ad  several  tribes  under  him.  And  he  had  a  son,  who  was  very 
lazy.  Though  his  father  frequently  urged  him  to  travel,  he 
would  not  heed  him.  He  had  not  the  least  desire  to  do  anything. 
By  and  by  the  son  said  he  was  going  to  fast.  So  his  mother 
made  him  a  lodge.  As  he  fasted,  he  thought  as  follows:  '  Let 
me  see:  I  will  wear  a  robe  of  scalps.'  And  the  son  went  on 
the  war-path  with  a  great  many  followers.  And  there  were  four 
old  men  who  lived  together.  And  the  young  man  and  his  party 
went  thither.  And  when  they  arrived  at  the  lodge,  the  young 
leader  sat  thinking,  ^  I  haVe  said,  I  will  wear  a  robe  of  scalps. 
Truly,  this  is  a  good  robe ;  I  will  have  it.'  One  of  the  old  men 
had  white  hair;  one  had  red  hair;  the  third  had  yellow  hair; 
and  the  fourth,  blue  hair." 

And  the  old  man  laughed  at  him,  "Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  My  grand- 
child, has,  I  think,  guessed  the  very  thing."  That  night  the 
chief  lay  with  his  eye  peeping  through  a  hole  in  his  robe,  as  he 
wished  to  watch  the  old  man.  He  told  his  followers  not  to 
sleep.  And  while  they  were  lying,  the  first  old  man  lifted  his 
head  very  cautiously  and  looked  at  the  (supposed)  sleepers.  At 
last  the  old  man  seized  the  hammer.  But  at  that  moment  Ibft 
chief  sprung  to  his  feet,  whirled  his  club  and  at  the  fonrth 
said  "  Kau!I "  and  killed  all  four  of  the  old  men.  "  W^ 
arise,  and  take  the  hair  of  all.  Take  each  scalp  in  oni» 
Then  they  went  home.     When  they  reached  the  end  n^ 
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the  chief  told  the  warriors  to  precede  him  and  jump  over.  He 
went  last  of  all,  and  running  very  fast  he  made  a  flying  leap, 
bringing  up  the  man  from  the  ground,  and  reaching  the  other 
side  with  him,  both  being  alive.  Then  ariving  at  the  grave  of 
the  man  killed  by  the  bear,  he  did  in  like  manner.  He  ordered 
each  of  his  followers  to  jump  over  the  grave  in  succession.  He, 
himself,  was  the  last  to  jump;  and  as  he  did  so,  up  came  the 
man  alive  again. 

The  next  day  they  came  to  the  grave  of  the  man  who  had 
been  killed  by  the  wolf.  He  was  restored  to  life  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  so  was  the  man  killed  by  the  bufPalo.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  he  went  home  with  all  his  men.  As  they  returned 
they  saw  the  many  villages  that  they  had  reported  to  their  chief 
on  their  former  march.  "  Well,  warriors,  you  too  shall  wear 
robes  of  scalps,"  said  the  chief.  So  he  killed  whole  villages  by 
whirling  his  club  around  his  head.  He  killed  altogether  the 
people  of  four  villages,  and  gave  to  each  of  his  friends  enough 
scalps  for  a  robe. 

And  they  reached  their  own  village.  And  all  his  villages 
made  him  head-chief.     And  he  governed  them. 
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We  have  no  sympathy  with  that  extreme  abuse  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  symbolism,  in  the  explanation  of  antiquity,  which  was 
so  common  with  Orientalists  of  half  a  century  ago,  and  which 
has  created  such  a  powerful  reaction,  giving  rise  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  with  the  majority  of  investigators  of  the  present  period. 
There  is  no  principle,  perhaps,  so  liable  to  abuse  as  that  of  sym- 
bolism in  the  interpretation  of  the  ancient  systems,  in  the 
employment  of  which,  therefore,  it  is  so  necessary  to  adhere 
constantly  to  the  solid  ^ound  of  fact,  restraining  all  tendency 
to  mere  speculation  and  unauthorized  statement.  The  strictly 
scientific  method  and  treatment  are  the  only  safety  in  Oriental 
studies.    The  habit  of  mere  oracular  statement,  so  orten  indulged 
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in  by  modern  writers,  who  rarely  condescend  to  cite  the  proof 
of  their  announcements,  only  excites  the  indignation  of  all 
sober,  thorough  students.  But,  on  the  other  side,  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  symbolic  art  in  antiquity,  and  those  in  our  day  who 
practically  ignore  this  fact  will  never  get  at  the  truth  that  lies 
hidden  in  the  ancient  systems.  Their  intense  literalism,  never 
going  beyond  the  crude,  exterior  symbol,  leads  tliem  continually 
to  do  injustice  to  the  intelligence  and  moral  status  of  the  ancients. 
There  was  employed,  for  instance,  very  extensively,  and  from  a 
high  antiquity,  a  system  of  symbolic  geography;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  given  rise  to  many 
erroneous  conclusions  respecting  the  actual  geographical  infor- 
mation of  the  ancients.  It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  group 
together  some  of  the  more  important  facts  pertaining  to  this 
symbolico-geographical  system. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  sy stem,and  in  very 
early  times,  is  afforded  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  especially 
the  old  astrological  texts  of  the  elder  Sargon.  M.  F.  Lenormant 
thus  alludes  to  it: 

"We  have  noticed  already  the  system  of  geography,  essentially 
symbolical^  and  inspired  by  religious  conceptions,  which  plays 
a  fundamental  role,  in  the  Book  of  Astrology,  written  and  com- 
piled by  the  orders  of  Sargon  (Sar-gina)  the  Ancient,  nearly  two 
thousand  years  before  our  era.  He  considers  the  country  of 
Akkad  (Bib.  Accad),  or  Chaldaea,  as  situated  at  the  center  of  the 
universe,  and  surrounded  by  four  other  countries,  which  cor- 
respond exactly  to  the  four  cardinal  points:  llama  (Bib.  Elam) 
=East;  MartiL  (Phcjenicia)=West;  Gutium  (Bib.  Goim)=^ 
North;  and  Snharti=^&out\i.  See  particularly  upon  this  sys- 
tem the  fragments  of  a  tablet,  where  twelve  stars  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  each  of  these  regions.*'^ 

The  tablet  here  cited  is  well  known  to  Assyriologists.  It  is 
very  fragmentary,  containing  only  one  of  these  lists  of  stars  in 
a  perfect  state.  It  is  entitled,  12  Mul-ines  Mat  Martu-ki,  "The 
12  Stars  of  the  Country  of  Phcenicia."  The  phrase  mat  fnartu- 
ki  here  does  not  refer  to  the  western  sky,  and  there  to  the  stars 
of  the  west,  but  to  the  country  {mat)  oi  the  west;  that  is, 
Phciinicia.  This  is  proved:  First,  from  the  title,  12  JTt^-fiMf 
Mat  Akkad-ki,  "The  12  Stars  of  the  Country  of  Akkad."  The 
term  mat  denotes  "country"  here  as  much  in  one  instance  ttil 
the  other.  Second,  from  the  fact  that  the  12  stars  of  Ma/rhM 
present  an  actual  zodiacal  arrangement,  a  regular  calendar, 
ing  with  the  sign  Gemini,  or  the  zodiacal  Twins.     We 

1.    Fragment!  Coemogoniquea  de  Beros^,  p.  321.    For  the  tablelb  ■••  M  J 
No.  1. 
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these  remarks  since  this  tablet  has  been  often  very  erroneously 
understood.  2 

Returning  now  to  the  system  of  symbolical  geogi*aphy,  which 
centered  in  Akkad,  the  capital  of  the  country  ruled  by  the 
ancient  Sargon,  we  find  a  peculiar  arrangement,  properly  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  3,  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  inclosed 
square,  with  the  sides  oriented^  or  facing  the  cardinal  points, 
denotes  the  position  of  Akkad,  conceived  as  situated  precisely 
in  the  center  of  the  world,  and  as  surrounded  by  four  other 
countries  located  in  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  regions. 
The  interior  limits  of  these  four  countries,  joining  upon  Akkad, 
are  supposed  to  be  definitely  known,  while  their  outer  bound- 
aries, being  unknown,  are  not  represented  in  our  diagram.  As 
will  be  seen,  Fig.  3  represents  the  least  unit  of  all  geographical 
divisions,  like  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude  on  our  ter- 
restrial maps ;  it  is  the  least  unit,  also,  of  all  territorial  divisions 
and  all  centuriations  or  groups  of  like  squares.  This  scheme  of 
geography,  of  which  Akkad  constituted  the  center  under  Sar- 
gon's  reign,  prevailed  very  widely  in  antiquity,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter.  But  another  scheme,  equally  primitive  and  prevalent, 
was  that  of  nine  regions,  represented  by  Fig.  4,  consisting  of 
nine  identical  squares.  It  will  be  seen  that  Fig.  4  is  the  same 
as  Fig.  3,  except  that  the  outer  limits  are  all  defined,  the  corners, 
representing  the  intermediate  points  of  the  compass,  all  carried 
out.     The  two  schemes  are  thus  closely  related. 

But  Fig.  4,  with  nine  squares,  and  in  which  the  nine  digits 
are  so  arranged  as  to  foot  up  fifteen  in  whatever  direction  they 
are  added,  is  given  by  Dr.  Bahr  as  of  Hindu  origin  in  his 
"Mosaic  Cultus."^  As  the  author  states,  it  was  called  the  "Mys- 
tical Square,"  or  "Planetary  Seal,'*  and  it  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  Cosmos^  or  "Macrocosm,"  while  the  figure  of  a  man 
engraved  upon  it  denoted  the  "Microcosm."  The  number  five, 
in  the  central  square,  symbolized  the  "Soul  of  the  World,"  while 
the  other  numbers  denoted  the  eight  elements,  four  male  and 
four  female.  It  must  have  been,  we  think,  that  these  eight 
squares,  surrounding  the  central  one,  were  often  put  for  the 
eight  regions;  since  the  eight  regions,  celestial  or  terrestrial,  are 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Hindu  and  Persian  sacred  books. 

2.  The  ABsyriologlBt  who  carefollv  inspects  this  tablet  will  see  that  the  month  TiU4eil, 
which  is  the  seventh,  is  adjusted,  in  the  first  line  of  the  tablet,  to  the  star  Ni-bi-ru,  in  the 
third  column  of  stars.  Now  the  star  Ni-bi-ru  is  adjusted  to  the  seventh  month,  Tut-kH,  in 
the  list  of  the  twelve  names  of  Merourv  (Sd  BawL  PI.  53),  whose  zodiacal  arrangement  is 
known.  This  fact  shows  that,  in  our  tablet,  the  second  column  of  months  was  intended  to 
adjust  the  second  column  of  stars  to  the  ordinary  Babylonian  calendar,  which  opened  with 
the  sign  Aries.  This  brings  the  star  A»-kar.  the  first  of  the  list,  in  Gemini,  which  thus 
opens  the  calendar ;  it  brings  the  star  Sir,  the  "Serpent,"  in  Cancer,  to  which  the  serpent 
Hvdra  corresponds ;  it  brin^i  the  star  Nin-makK  uie  "Ghreat  Mistress,"  in  Virgo,  or  the 
Vurgin,  etc..  etc.  We  have  here,  then,  an  old  astrological  calendar,  which  opened  with 
Gemini,  and  it  may  have  been  primitively  in  actual  use  among  the  Aocadlans,  or,  perhaps, 
the  Phoenicians. 

8.    Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Oultui,  i.,  p.  158, 
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But  these  regions  were  often  represented  by  right  lines  crossing 
each  other,  instead  of  by  identical  squares.  In  such  case,  the 
central  square  being  reduced  to  a  point,  the  two  schemes  of 
division  would  include  four  and  eight  instead  of  five  and  nine 
regions,  and  this  mode  is  represented  by  Figs.  1  and  2,  at  the 
head  of  this  paper.  With  the  foregoing  explanations  we  are 
now  prepared  to  introduce  other  instances  of  the  prevalence  of 
a  symbolical  geography  among  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

In  nearly  all  the  brick  inscriptions  of  the  ancient  ChaldsBan 
monarchs  they  take  the  title  of  "King  of  the  Four  Regions,"  in 
allusion  to  this  system  of  symbolical  geography.  Thus  an 
inscribed  brick  of  Amer-AJcu  bears  the  title,  Unqal  an  ubda 
sana-ba,  "King  of  the  Four  Kegions  of  Heaven,"  or,  perhaps, 
the  "Four  Divine  Regions,"  for  the  phrase  is  preceded  by  die 
determination  an,  "heaven,  God,"  etc.  This  title,  certainly, 
cannot  be  construed  of  the  "four  races,"  nor  of  the  "four  lan- 
guages," as  has  been  sometimes  done.  The  same  must  hold  true, 
we  think,  of  the  corresponding  Assyrian's  kih-rat  ar-bairj  the 
"four  regions."  We  learn  from  these  data  that  the  elder  Sargon, 
nearly  2000  years  B.  C.,only  followed  the  customs  of  the  old  Acca- 
dian  kings,  who  had  ruled  at  a  much  earlier  epoch.  Indeed,  we 
are  able  to  trace  these  symbolico-geographical  notions  to  the 
primitive  times  of  Nimrod.  It  is  now  generally  understood 
among  Assyriologists  that  the  four  cities  of  Nimrod's  kingdom 
formed  a  kind  of  mystical  tetrarchy.  Referring  to  upper  and 
lower  Chaldsea,  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson  remarks  that: 

"In  each  of  these  districts  we  have  a  sort  of  tetrarchy, or 
special  preeminence  of  four  cities,  such  as  appears  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  words, '  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel, 
and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.'  "* 

M.  Lenormant  also  regards  this  scheme  as  the  prototype  of 
Sargon's  system,  centering  in  Accad. ^  It  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
we  think,  that  the  four  cities  of  Assur  (Gen.  x:ll),  Nineveh, 
Rehoboth,  Resin  and  Calah,  formed  also  a  mystical  tetrarchy. 

We  seem  to  have  in  Elam,  and  certainly  in  Aram,  of  the 
Mosaic  account,  centers  respectively  of  groups  of  five  countrieSi 
like  Accad  in  Sargon's  scheme.  In  Bomberger's  condensed 
translation  of  Herzog's  Protestant  Encyclopo3dia,  Herzog  renutfhl 
under  the  name  Aram,  that  "Aram  appears  after  Elam, 
Arphaxad,  Lud,  as  Shem's  fifth  son;  and  his  sons  are,  IJaj. 
Gether,  Mash.  Now  Tuch  interprets  these  four  names  $i 
termini  of  the  Arameans;  Uz,  the  southern,  against  the 
and  Arabs;  Hul,  the  western,  against  the  CanaaniteB; 
known  Gether  (probably  Gutium^  Bib.  Ooim^  in  S*^ 

4.  Five  Monarobies,  i.,  p.  15. 

5.  Fra«.  de  Beroee,  p.  323. 
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tern),  perhaps  the  eastern,  against  Elam  and  Assur;  lastly,  Mash, 
undoubtedly  the  northern,  against  the  Japhite  Armenians."^ 
We  see  here  that  Aram,  like  Accad  in  Sargon's  scheme,  forms 
the  center  of  five  divisions.  Elam,  also,  is  associated  with  four 
other  names,  Assur,  Arphaxad,  Liid  and  Aram  (Gen.  x:22),  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  these  formed  still  another  symbolical 
group.  It  is  remarkable  that  Accad  and  Ara7n  are  terms  each 
signifying  "highland,"  and  Dr.  Delitzsch  attaches  the  same 
sense  to  jElam,  It  is  singular  to  find  so  many  countries  with 
which  this  notion  of  "highland"  was  connected.  We  shall  dis- 
cover the  occasion  of  it  when  it  is  shown  that  this  system  of  sym- 
bolical geography  was  a  traditionary  inheritance  from  the  great 
Asiatic  Olympus,  the  Meru  of  the  Hindus,  the  conceived  first 
abode  of  man,  and  with  which  a  similar  geographical  scheme 
was  associated.  Thus,  Accad  and  Aram,  as  "highlands,"  as 
conceived  geographical  centers  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  four 
countries  exactly  oriented,  merely  replaced  the  Paradisiacal 
Mount  of  the  east  as  the  original  "highland"  in  the  symbolical 
and  religious  sense  of  the  term. 

Having  shown  the  extensive  prevalence  of  this  system  of  geo- 
graphical ideas  in  western  Asia,  we  proceed  to  trace  the  exist- 
ence of  similar  notions  among  other  Asiatic  nations.  M.  Lenor- 
mant,  following  M.  Obry  and  other  critics,  demonstrates  that 
exactly  this  method  of  grouping  four  countries  around  a  central 
one,  all  of  them  having  reference  tb  the  cardinal  points,  was 
common  to  the  Aryans  of  India  and  Persia,  and  he  remarks 
thus: 

"We  know  that  for  the  Aryans  of  India  this  systematic  division 
of  the  vast  region,  where  they  had  established  themselves,  was  a 
reproduction  of  their  symbolical  and  legendary  conception  of 
the  world  itself,  divided  into  four  great  islands  or  continents 
{TnahcHlwipas)^  grouped  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points, 
around  the  central  continent  {rnadhyordwipa)^  where  Mt.  Meru 
elevated  itself,  watered  by  four  rivers  descending  from  it."^ 

Finally,  after  citing  various  examples,  M.  Lenormant  observes 
again: 

"To  find  the  origin  of  the  analogy  so  direct,  or  better,  the 
identity  between  the  geographical  system  in  the  ancient  book  of 
astrology  of  the  Chaldseans  and  these  conceptions  of  India,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  common  source  of  primitive  tradi- 
tion respecting  the  terrestrial  paradise,  considered  as  a  plateau 
of  a  square  figure  having  its  sides  turned  to  the  four  cardinal 
jfxnnts  and  surrounded  by  four  other  countries  also  facing  the 
cardinal  regions.^ 

6.  Prot  Enoyo.,  L,  p.  997,  Cf.  Taoh,  CJomt.  Ctonetit,  9d  Anfl.,  p.  904.  M«ah,  here,  !■ 
ii]id(nil>to<U7  MaaU.    Anni,  In  Aimenia,  wm  fonnerly  called  Mt  ICMii. 

7.  VtBgrnenli  de  BerMe,  pp.  191, 889. 

8.  IMd. 
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M,  Obry,  following  the  language  of  tradition,  describee  thia 
sacred  Mount  of  Paradise,  conceived  as  a  moantaiu  plateau  of 
an  immense  elevation,  in  exactly  the  Bame  terms,  namely,  u 
having  a  square  figure,  its  sides  oriented  end  surrounded  by  four 
other  countries,  also  oriented.  We  see  here  that  exactly  the 
same  symbolico-geugraphical  ideas  aesociated  by  the  elder  Sar- 
gon  with  his  capital,  Accad,  is  connected  with  the  traditional 
Mount  of  the  East,  reputed  first  abode  of  humanity,  and  M. 
Lenormant  is  undoubtedly  justified  in  tracing  the  origin  of  these 
notions  to  this  sacred  mount.  Thus,  as  before  remarked,  Accad, 
as  "highland,"  replaces  in  this  system  the  great  Olympos  of 
Asia,  This  symbolical  geography,  inspired  by  religious  concep- 
tions, as  M.  Lenormant  has  well  observed,  originally  centered  m 
that  traditionary  abode  of  primeval  humanity  from  whence  the 
system  had  been  inherited  by  the  various  nations  of  antiqoitj. 

But  the  scheme  of  nine  divisions,  represented  by  Fig.  4,  (x 
the  mystical  square,  was  also  associated  by  the  Hindas  and  odiw 
ioples  with  the  sacred  Meru.  The  Vishnu  Purana,  in  setting 
irth  the  geographical  system  of  the  seven  Dv>ipas,  or  insulw 
continents,  says:  "  Jambu-dwi^a  is  in  the  center  of  all  of  tben, 
and  in  the  center  of  this  continent  is  the  golden  mountain 
Meru."^  "I  have  thus  briefly  described  to  you,  Maitr^;a,  the 
nine  divisions  of  Oamhu-dwipa."^ "  Thus,  among  the  seveo 
Ihaipas,  comprehending  the  entire  earth,  Jam&u-dwipa  is  the 
central  one,  and  exactly  in  the  center  of  this,  corresponding  to 
the  central  square  and  the  number  five  in  the  planetaty  seal, 
representing  the  Cosmos,  the  sacred  mountain  Meru  elefstn 
itself,  the  conceived  first  abode  of  man.  We  see  here  thatthii 
sacred  mount  was  thought  to  be  located  exactly  in  the  center  of 
the  world,  and  that  it  constituted  thus  the  center  of  the  enttie 
system  of  the  symbolical  geography  of  the  earth.  It  was  repre- 
sented by  tlie  central  square  and  the  number  five  in  the  plan- 
etary seal,  the  number  five,  as  before  stated,  being  regarded  » 
symbolizing  the  soul  of  the  world.  Here,  centering  in  this 
sacred  mount,  was  to  be  found  the  least  unit  of  all  geograpiiitaJ 
or  territorial  divisions.  It  was  the  conceived  point  of  departnn 
of  all  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Accad,  Aram  and  all  the  otba 
"highlands"  of  antiquity,  were  but  reproductions,  traditionsiT 
inheritances  from  this  primitive  "highland,"  this  Oivmpus  of  «B 
Asia.  As  this  was  the  conceived  center  of  the  world,  such  w* 
the  ease  also  with  its  various  reproductions.  Accnri,  as  alresJ,' 
stated,  was  thought  to  he  located  exactly  at  the  tenter  of  ^ 
universe.  Similar  notions  were  aesociated  at  a  later  period  wilfci 
Mount  Zion  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  Mahommedui  J'-- ~*  ■" 
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other  Bacred  localities.  Such  ideas  were  no  indications  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  ancients ;  they  were  symbolical  and  traditionary 
conceptions,  inherited  from  the  sacred  Mount  of  Paradise. 

But  we  note  the  fact  here  that  these  symbolical  notions  pre- 
vailed at  a  very  early  period  among  the  Chinese.  Dr.  Bahr 
states  the  following: 

"The  ^n^ir^  ^ar^A  was  divided  into  nine  countries;  the  Em- 
peror was  styled  the  Regent  of  the  Nine  Earths,  and  the  highest 
officers  of  state,  the  Mandarins,  were  divided  into  ni7ie  orders. 
The  entire  kingdom  was  divided  into  nine  provinces,  each  of 
which  had  its  ruler;  but  the  middle  province,  £i,  was  governed 
by  the  Emperor  in  pei'son,  and  the  palace  was  located  in  the 
center  of  this  province.^  ^ 

M.  Obry  shows  that  the  Chinese  had  inherited  also  the  scheme 
oifive  divisions,  connecting  with  a  central  mount,  around  which 
were  grouped  four  other  mountains,  in  the  directions  of  the 
cardinal  regions.^  ^  The  Hindus  are  known  to  have  located  four 
abutting  or  supporting  mountains,  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
cardinal  points,  around  the  central  mountain  Meru,  and  no  doubt 
exists  that  the  Chinese  derived  their  symbolical  notions  from 
this  common  source.  The  division  of  China  into  nine  provinces 
and  the  symbolical  conceptions  connected  with  them,  as  repre- 
senting the  nine  earths,  date  from  a  high  antiquity.  The  loca- 
tion or  the  palace  in  the  center  of  the  middle  province,  Ki^  was 
undoubtedly  in  reference  to  the  situation  of  Mount  Meru,  at  the 
center  of  Jambu-dwipa, 

SufScient  evidence  has  been  now  presented  to  establish  the 
fact  of  the  wide  prevalence  in  antiquity  of  a  symbolical  geo- 
graphy, the  origin  of  which  was  to  be  traced  to  the  sacred 
mount,  the  reputed  abode  of  the  first  human  pair.  Our  next 
attempt  will  be  to  show  that  this  geographical  system  proceeded 
originally  from  the  Temple,  whose  fundamental  idea  was  derived 
from  the  radical  TaTYi  or  Tevi^  "to  cut,  to  divide."  In  a  previous 
article  on  the  "Pyramidal  Temple,"  it  was  shown  that  the  Pyra- 
midal Temples  of  the  Euphrates  valley  were  to  be  regarded  as 
imitations,  as  artificial  reproductions  of  the  Paradisiacal  Mount. 
In  connection  with  this  fact,  note  the  peculiarities  of  Fig.  5,  at 
the  head  of  the  present  article,  which  is  the  hieratic  form  of  the 
cuneiform  character  Mal^  or  E^  "house,  temple."  On  the  left 
is  seen  the  group  of  nine  squares,  corresponding  to  the  planetary 
seal,  whose  symbolism  has  been  already  explained.  But  for  the 
full  explanation  of  these  matters  we  have  now  to  study  the 
"Augurial  Temple,"  so-called  of  the  Etrusco-Romans,  and  the 
system  of  land  divisions  which  proceeded  from  it.  But  first  a 
remark* or  two  from  Dr.  Bahr,  as  follows: 

11.  83rixibolik.  etc..  i.,  pp.  12, 13,  notes. 

12.  Da  Bercean,  etc.,  p.  48. 
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"It  is  a  conception  not  at  all  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  but 
conimou  to  all  the  (ancient)  nations  'and  inseparable  from  their 
notion  of  God,  even,  to  represent  the  world  as  a  bailding  or 
house  of  the  I)eity,  and  the  heaven  as  his  especial  dwelling- 
place.  The  universe,  but  in  a  special  sense  the  heaven,  is  the 
real,  true  Temple,  built  by  the  Deity  himself,  and  this  aathe 
original  Temple  constitnted  the  model,  the  archetype  of  all  those 
constructed  by  man.  This  symbolical  character,  which  attaches 
generally  to  the  sacred  edifice,  lends  significance  to  the  details 
of  its  description,  and  it  affords  for  us,  likewise,  a  better  explaiu- 
tion  of  its  order  and  arrangement.  It  falls  principally  into  two 
chief  divisions,  of  which  one  (the  Holy  of  Holies)  takes  in  s 
special  sense  the  name  of  the  whole — the  dwelling,  the  house, 
or  the  tent  of  (rod.  With  the  Hebrews,  accordingly,  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  creation  itself,  the  one,  the  heaven,  was  regarded 
as  the  peculiar  abode  of  the  Divinity.  By  analogy,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  regard  the  especially  so-called  dwelling  (Holy 
of  Holies)  as  an  image  of  the  heavens;  while  the  conrt  c(v- 
responded  to  the  other  chief  division  of  the  world,  or  to  the 
earth."'* 

In  fact,  Dr.  fiahr  illustrates  the  fact  at  great  length  uid 
places  beyond  doubt  that,  in  all  antiquity,  creation  was  con- 
ceived as  a  temple,  and  the  temple  as  an  image  of  creation,  and 
the  notions  of  both  proceeded  from  the  fundamental  idea  of 
division  in  this  root.  Tarn,  or  Tern.  However,  this  was  not  the 
heaven  and  earth  in  general,  as  Dr.  Bahr  supposed,  bnt  the 
traditional  heaven  and  earth  as  known  to  the  first  men  and  U 
associated  with  and  united  by  the  Paradisiacal  Mount.  Here 
was  the  original  cosmos  and  here  all  the  cosmogonies  primitively 
centered.'  *  Compare  here  the  facts  developed  in  the  preview 
article  on  the  "Pyramidal  Temple."  Now,  as  regards  the 
Augurial  Temple  of  the  Romans,  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  remarks: 

"The  augur  went  out  before  the  dawn  of  day,  and,  sitting  in 
an  open  place,  with  his  head  veiled,  marked  out  mth  a  'vcvA 
the  divisions  of  the  hearena.     Next,  he  declared   in  a  solemn  ■ 
form  of  words  the  limits  assigned,  makiiij;  sliruba  or  trees,  called  d 
teaqua,  his  liontidary  ou  earth,  corresponding  to  that  in  theskj^i 

la.    SymboUk,  ate.,  i.,  pp.  78-70,  Ot-B5. 

14.  Dr.  Bahr  provi-B  abundaDlly  Itaat  the  Hebiswa,  Romuii,  and  nvu-Iy  sUllwU-^ 
peoplef,  nyEBidod  crsation  si  a.  Umplg,  and  the  temple  as  an  Image  of  creation.  (K<MN 
eoimci,  tbo  two  cblot  dlvielana  of  tbo  temple  nrreaeotirig  the  tea  chl«f  dlTiibiMaf  ■ 
CKwmM.or  the  heiimn  aud  the  earth.    But  Dr  Sahr'a  great  err" 
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The  templain  augural,  which  appears  to  have  included  both 
(the  celestial  and  terrestrial  spaces  defined),  was  divided  into 
four  parts. "^^ 

Note  here  that  the  Augurial  Temple  includes  both  a  celestial 
and  terrestrial  space,  regularly  bounded,  the  two  placed  in 
direct  relation  to  each  other.  The  number  of  like  squares  into 
which  these  spaces  were  cut  up  varied  with  different  peoples. 
We  pass  now  to  the  system  of  land  divisions,  on  which  Dr. 
Smith  observes  that : 

"As  partitioners  of  land  the  Agrimensores  were  the  successors 
of  the  auffurs,  and  the  mode  of  limitatio  (divisions)  was  de- 
rived from  the  old  augurial  method  of  forming  the  templum,. 
The  word  teTtiplum^  like  the  Greek  temenos^  simply  means  '  a 
division.'  *  *  *  The  directions  were  always  ascertained 
according  to  the  true  cardinal  points.  *  *  *  In  the  case  of 
land  surveying  the  augur  looked  to  the  south,  for  the  gods  were 
supposed  to  be  in  the  north  (on  the  summit  of  Meru,  which 
penetrated  the  heavens  at  the  pole),  and  the  augur  was  consid- 
ered as  looking  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  gods  looked 
upon  the  earth.  Hence  the  main  line  in  land  surveying  was 
drawn  from  north  to  south,  and  was  called  cords,  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  axis  of  the  world.  The  line  which  cut  it  (at  right 
angles)  was  termed  decumanus,  because  it  made  the  figure  or  a 
cross  like  the  numeral  X  (+ ).  These  two  lines  were  produced 
to  the  extremity  of  the  ground  which  was  to  be  laid  out,  and 
parallel  to  these  were  drawn  other  lines,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  quadrangle  required.*'^  ^ 

Herr  H.  Nissen,  in  a  critical  work  on  the  Temple,  referring 
to  the  method  of  land  divisions,  remarks: 

"The  limitatio  (division)  proceeds  from  the  cardinal  regions, 
a  line  drawn  from  east  to  west,  cut  by  another  at  right  angles, 
drawn  from  north  to  south,  forms  the  basis  of  the  system.  The 
first  or  common  form  of  the  limitation  (division)  is  the  centuria- 
tion,  or  division  into  like  squares.*'^" 

For  the  reason  that  any  space,  divided  into  squares,  according 
to  the  cardinal  regions,  was  thereby  constituted  a  Tem^  or  Tern- 
phim^  a  city  or  town  thus  divided  became  a  temple.  So  the 
entire  territory  belonging  to  the  State,  being  di\nded  into  pro- 
vinces, all  lines  of  division  following  the  direction  of  the 
cardinal  regions  was  likewise  regarded  as  a  temple.  All  these 
divisions,  whether  of  the  town  or  city,  or  of  the  entire  public 
domain,  centered  in  the  capital  and  in  the  national  temple. 
Thus  an  expansion  of  the  divisions  of  the  temple  constituted 

15.  Dio.  Or.  and  Ro.  Antiq..  Art.  Autpicium. 

16.  Ibid,  Art.  Agrimentorfm. 

17.  Das  Templum,  pp.  11, 20. 
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those  of  the  town,  a  further  expansion  formed  the  divisions  of 
the  soil,  a  still  further  expansion  formed  the  divisions  into  pro- 
vinces, and,  finally,  an  expansion  of  the  last  constituted  the 
geographical  divisions  of  the  earth  itself,  which  corresponded  to 
those  of  the  heavens,  all  based  upon  the  directions  of  the 
cardinal  regions.  The  cosmos  itself,  therefore,  by  virtue  of 
.these  divisions,  became  a  great  temple,  from  the  root  Tem^  "to 
divide."  The  relation  of  these  ideas  to  the  series  of  diagrams 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  their  full  significance,  will  be 
now  clearly  perceived  by  the  reader.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  Etrusco-Romans  derived  these  doctrines  from  the 
Valley  of  the  Euphrates.  M.  Lenormant,  treating  upon  the 
augurial  science  of  Chaldeea,  compared  with  that  of  the  Etrusco- 
Komans,  observes: 

"All  these  analogies  are  such  that  they  tend  to  make  us  see 
in  the  Etruscans  the  disciples  and  direct  inheritors  of  the  aus- 
pices and  divinations  practiced  by  the  doctors  of  Chaldsea  and 
Babylon.^  ^ 

That  the  Babylonians  had  employed  the  same  methods,  had 
inherited  the  same  notions,  is  seen  from  the  Fig.  5,  denoting  a 
temple,  and  from  the  other  data  already  presented.  But  we 
return  now  to  Fig.  3,  as  the  least  unit  of  all  divisions  into  like 
squares. 

Plutarch  describes  the  Spartan  Symbol  of  the  Dioscuri,  put 
for  the  Zodiacal  Twins,  or  Gemini,  as  four  pieces  of  wood 
placed  crosswise  in  the  manner  represented  by  our  third  dia- 
gram. Now,  Dr.  Gustav  Schlegel  shows  that  this  Spartan  sym- 
bol had  its  origin  in  the  Chinese  sphere,  being  there  employed 
as  the  character  Tsiuff,  "a  pit,  a  well,"  for  the  supply  of  water. 
The  figure  itself  referred  to  the  custom,  in  digging  a  well,  to 
place  four  sticks  of  timber  locked  around  its  mouth,  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  falling  back  into  the  pit,  the  timber  thus  placed 
being  represented  by  our  diagram.  The  asterism  Tsinff,  then, 
corresponding  to  our  Gemini,  represented  the  source  of  the 
celestial  waters.  ^^  From  the  fact  that  several  families  were 
located  around  a  single  well,  which  was  used  in  common,  the 
character  Tsing  took  also  the  meaning  of  "union,  friendship, 
love,"  from  whence  the  notion  of  the  Dioscuri,  as  the  brothers 
par  excellence.  So,  also,  since  the  figure  formed  by  these  foor 
timbers  crossing  each  other  represented  the  least  unit  in  sU 
divisions  into  like  squares,  it  became  the  symbol  of  all  diTMBOtt^ 
of  the  soil  and  of  the  territory  of  China.  Dr.  Schlegel 
that:     "In  antiquity  nine  lots  of   cultivators  formed   0^ 

18.  La  Devinatdon,  p.  120. 

19.  Vid.  Schlegel,  Uranogrsphie  Chlnoise,  pp.  404-409, 673-681. 
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{Tsing\  four  wells  formed  an  enclosure^  and  four  enclosures 
formed  a  community. "^^ 

Another  statement  by  the  same  author  is  equally  important. 
The  character  Tsing,  one  with  our  third  figure,  symbolized  a 
well,  and  hence  water,  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  unit  of 
Chinese  society  and  division  of  the  soil.  Water  in  a  basin  was 
used  also  for  the  purpose  of  taking  levels.     Dr.  Schlegel  says: 

"Since  nothing  is  comparable  to  water  for  leveling,  it  is  for 

this  reason  that  the  constellation  Tsing  is  the  ima^e  of  rules  for 

founding  the  State,  for  tracing  out  the  plan  of  the  capital,  for 

the  demarkation  of  desert  places  and  for  the  divisions  of  the 
soil.  "21 

The  character  Tsing,  or  our  Fig.  3,  represents  the  division 
into  five  regions,  and  the  association  with  it  of  the  division  into 
nine  regions  appears  in  the  fact  that  "nine  lots  make  a  well.** 
Compare  with  this  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  China  into 
nine  provinces  and  the  whole  earth  into  nine  countries,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Bahr.  These  notions  are  all  very  ancient,  and  the 
similarity  of  conceptions  which  we  have  seen  prevailing  in  high 
antiquity  among  nations  the  most  widely  separated,  proves  that 
they  were  inherited  originally  from  some  common,  primitive 
source.  All  goes  to  show  that  this  source  was  the  conceived 
center  of  the  world,  the  Mount  of  Paradise.  In  the  previous 
article  on  the  "Pyramidal  Temple,"  it  was  shown  that  the  Chal- 
dseans  Pyramid  in  stages  was  regarded  as  an  artificial  reproduc- 
tion of  the  sacred  mount  of  the  far  east  or  northeast.  The 
cuneiform  character  for  temple  (Fig.  5),  in  its  hieratic  form, 
presents  a  group  of  nine  squares,  like  the  planetary  seal,  and 
the  geographical  division  into  nine  regions,  as  well  as  that  into 
five,  was  especially  associated  with  the  Paradisiacal  Mount,  as 
already  demonstrated.  Thus  the  previous  article  and  the  present 
go  to  confirm  each  other.  But  the  so-called  "Stones  of  Michaux" 
afford  us  a  direct  indication  not  only  that  the  Babylonian  theory 
of  the  Temple,  but  that  also  of  land  divisions,  was  inherited 
from  the  sacred  mount  of  the  east,  the  Khorsak  Mat  Kurra  of 
the  cuneiform  texts. 

These  stones  of  Michaux,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century 
B.  C,  were  employed  as  landmarks.  They  were  in  the  shape 
of  cones,  and  they  were  inscribed  around  the  lower  portion  with 
deeds  of  conveyance  of  the  land,  of  which  they  marked  the 
boundaries.  Around  the  upper  portion  of  the  cones  were  various 
images  of  a  celestial  character,  showing  that  these  landmarks 
had  some  astronomical  reference.  Now,  the  surface  of  a  cone 
aptly  represents  that  central  region  of  the  heavens  around  the 

90.  n>id,  pp.  9211-023. 

91.  Ibid,  p.  406. 
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Pole-Star,  and  the  images  on  these  Btones  of  the  constellatioiiB 
Draco  or  the  Northern  Serpent,  of  the  Eagle  or  Vulture,  of  the 
Tortoise  or  Modern  Lyre,  strongly  indicate  the  express  design 
to  represent  this  polar  region  of  the  heavens,  which  was  thought 
to  be  penetrated  by  the  summit  of  the  sacred  mount.  However, 
the  most  palpable  proof  of  this  design  is  yet  to  be  presented. 
Around  the  apex  of  these  cones  we  have  the  eight-rayed  star, 
inclosed  in  a  circle,  representing  the  sun;  also  the  crescent, 
inclosed  in  a  circle,  representing  the  moon ;  but  more  significant 
than  all  is  a  four-rayed  star,  inclosed  in  a  circle,  from  the  center 
of  which,  and  flowing  in  directions  intermediate  to  the  four 
rays,  are  seen  the  four  sacred  rivers  of  the  Celestial  Paradise. 
According  to  tradition  the  waters  of  the  heavenly  Ganges 
emptied  themselves  into  the  great  reservoir  on  the  summit  of 
Meru,  which  divided  them  into  four  streams  or  riverB  flowing 
down  through  the  three  worlds.  This  figure,  then,  at  the  apes 
of  these  conical  stones  represents  by  its  four  rays  the  fonr 
celestial  regions,  and  by  its  four  streams,  issuing  from  the  center 
of  the  circle  and  flowing  in  the  directions  intennediate  between 
the  four  cardinal  regions,  it  represents  the  four  rivers  of  the 
Paradise  of  the  Gods,  since  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  paradises 
were  modeled  after  each  other  and  were  miited  by  the  sacred 
mount.  ^  * 

What,  now,  can  these  conical  stones,  used  as  landmarks,  and 
with  these  significant  figures  on  their  upper  surfaces,  possibly 
mean?  Evidently  the  supposed  origin  of  the  system  of  land 
divisions  in  the  traditional  mount  of  the  east,  the  great  Olympus 
of  the  primitive  world.  All  the  stones  of  this  class  at  present 
known,  numbering  four,  and  three  of  them  conical,  exhibit  this 
significant  figure,  representing  the  four  rivers  of  the  Celestial 
Paradise,  and  the  one  discovered  by  Mr.  Smith  shows  also  the 
Pyramidal  Temple-^a 

For  want  of  space  in  a  single  article  we  have  been  forced  to 
select  a  few  facts  only,  from  a  great  abundance,  pertaining  to 
our  subject,  a  subject  which  merits  a  more  thorough  and  ex- 

23.    For  ropiegenlatloDii  of  the  conical  atoaei.  see  3d  Ban).  VI.  ti ;  Bov.  G.  B»liDi)cni 
Pi»B  Monarelileg,  ii,  jrp.  573-576;  MM.  Oppart  uid  Menout,  Doi-iiiQeuU  JnrtdlqnM,  •»- 
pp.  se,  109.  126, 129 ;  Q.  O.  Emltli,  AiiTT.  DlicoTciiea,  pp.  230.  S37,  pliile.    TbiB  ati.ns  in  B :"' 
mublc  Blub  iuiteul  otaaone,  but  It  baa  alltbeagon*,  ludely  engraved  upon  t(,  iDdioM 
the  Pj-ramidal  Temple. 

13.    The  cnneKorm  studact  who  oiiunine  Uuae  'Btousi  ol  Uicboiix,*  u  (bof  M 
termed.  wlU  be  astiaQed  that  tlie  wavliig  lioei  dtsWD  IntarmHlljate  betw.  en  tba  Isar(U«>     ; 
In  tba  figure  referred  (o.  can  repreient  uolhing  else  bnt  Uie  (onr  livera  ol  th»  CalHSAi 

Paradlae,  modeled  after  the  terreetalal,  the  twobelnc  united  bj'tbeaacred  n- '     '*'"'■* 

■unuuit  waa  tboofht  to  penetrate  tbe  heaTena  io  ue  reciOD  of  the  Pole-Bti . 

that  these  eonlreJ  iConm.  tben,  thua  ornameDled,  repreaeiited  aitrnnomlcABT  All 
mount,  admlta  ot  no  doubt.    U.  Iianormant  holda  that  the  conical  itone,  Uks  Uw  fi 
in  (tMea.  vai  a  miniature  reprodnotion  of  tbli  aacred  mo 
tlieretore.  as  laoduiarlia  Indlcfttea  plainly  that  the  lyatem  i 
tnnn  Hie  Temple,  waa  believed  to  be  a  traditionary  mbetlM 
— a  around  the  AalaUo  Olympua.    That  the  Babylonlana, 

ioiiyil 
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haustive  treatment.     Yet  we  believe  we  have  established  the 
following  important  points: 

1.  There  prevailed  extensively  in  antiquity,  and  especially 
throughout  Asia,  a  system  of  symbolical  geography,  dating  from 
a  very  early  period,  and  originally  inspired  by  religious  con- 
ceptions. 

2.  This  system  had  been  associated,  primitively,  with  the 
Asiatic  *01ympus,  the  traditionary  Mount  of  Paradise,  from 
whence  it  took  its  rise  and  from  whence  it  had  been  carried  by 
the  cultured  races,  on  their  dispersion,  to  the  various  countries 
subsequently  colonized  by  them. 

3.  This  system,  whose  central  idea  was  that  of  division^  was 
connected  with  the  Temple,  on  one  hand,  and  with  the  Cosmos, 
on  the  other,  both  which  had  also  for  a  central  idea  the  notion  of 
division  (Cf.  Terrij  "to  divide,"  and  Heb.  Bara^  "to  cut,  divide," 
thence  "to  create,"  Gen.  i:l). 

4.  That  which  constituted  Creation  a  Temple,  and  the  Temple 
an  image  of  Creation,  was  this  principle  of  division  always  in 
the  directions  of  the  cardinal  regions.  The  system  of  land — 
territorial,  geographical,  and  even  cosmical— divisions  proceeded 
alike  from  those  of  the  Temple  by  a  simple  reduplication  and 
expansion,  the  least  unit  being  that  represented  by  Fig.  3,  or 
perhaps  by  Fig.  1. 

5.  As  the  archetype  of  all,  the  Asiatic  Olympus  united  a 
celestial  and  terrestrial  space,  cut  ofiF  and  divided  up,  like  the 
Augurial  Temple  of  the  Romans.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  heaven 
+  earth,  a  "celestial  earth,"  a  notion  fundamental  in  the  ancient 
theory  of  the  state.  All  the  ancient  kingdoms,  as  Dr.  Bahr  has 
shown,  were  regarded  as  "celestial  earths,"  derived  from  the 
original  heaven  and  earth,  united  by  the  Paradisiacal  Mount. 
To  found  a  state  was  to  found  a  new  cosmos,  a  new  creation,  of 
which  the  national  temple  was  the  all-converging  point. 

But  we  have  not  the  space  to  extend  these  generalizations. 
As  will  be  seen  the  data  which  have  been  presented  serve  to 
explain  many  notions  of  the  ancients  which  have  been  attributed, 
often  times,  to  their  ignorance  of  the  true  configuration  of  the 
earth's  surface.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  obvious  that  the  system 
of  parallels,  of  latitude  and  longitude,  was  a  product  originally 
of  this  system  of  symbolical  geography,  so  universally  prevalent 
in  antiquity. 
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THE  ARK  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

BY  M.  C.  READ. 

Noah's  ark,  the  basket  in  which  the  infant  Moses  was  placed, 
and  the  "Ark  of  the  Covenant"  containing  the  tablets  of  the 
law,  the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod,  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  were  designed  for  the  preservation  of  especial  treas- 
ures, and  they  have  their  counterparts  in  the  religious  symbols 
of  all  the  eastern  nations.  Like  Moses  and  Noah,  Deucalion, 
Perseus,  Dionysus,  Adonis,  Sargon  of  Babylon,  and  Osiris,  were 
preserved  in  an  ark.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Egyptians  carried 
in  their  religious  processions,  boxes  in  the  form  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  or  baskets  like  that  in  which  Moses  was  placed,  con- 
taining sometimes  a  god,  sometimes  a  phallus,  and  sometimes  a 
serpent.  The  Persian  ark  had  at  each  extremity  a  pillar,  sur- 
mounted with  a  bull's  head,  and  between  these,  upon  the  top  of 
a  rainbow-like  arch,  sat  a  winged  nude  human  figure,  before 
which  a  man  was  kneeling  in  adoration.  Another  illustration 
of  the  Persian  ark  was  found  on  a  monument  near  Perseopolis, 
upon  which,  at  each  extremity,  were  carved  what  are  called  the 
heads  of  unicorns,  a  single  curved  horn  appearing  on  each  head; 
but  as  side  views  are  given  they  may  more  appropriately  be  called 
bull's  heads.  Between  and  above  them  is  the  symbol  of  divin- 
ity, just  as  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  Jehovah  was  represented 
as  dwelling  between  the  cherubs  placed  upon  each  end  of  it 

These  cherubs  upon  each  end  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  were 
winged  creatures,  with  the  heads  of  a  bull  or  ox.  This  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  In  the  first  chapter  of  his 
prophecy  he  describes  composite  four-winded  animals  seen  by 
him  in  a  vision,  each  of  which  had  the  race  of  a  man,  of  a 
lion,  of  an  ox^  and  of  an  eagle,  while  in  the  tenth  chapter  he 
describes  another  vision,  of  which  those  same  animals  were  a 
part,  and  in  repeating  a  description  of  them  he  substitutes  the  face 
of  a  cherub  for  face  of  an  oXy  thus  showing  that  the  prophet 
understood  that  the  cherub  was  a  bull  or  ox-headed  figure.  In- 
deed, M.  Ornes  de  Bunsen,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  London 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  shows  that  the  word  kinib  or 
cherub  means  a  bull,  and  that  the  word  seraph  or  ser-apis,  liter- 
ally the  face  of  the  bull,  means  the  same  thing,  both  referrixiff 
to  the  constellation  Taurus,  the  one  the  symbol  of  its  rising,  aiia 
the  other  of  its  setting.  Now,  if  we  remember  that  these 
cient  nations  regarded  the  earth  as  a  quadrilateral  figure, 
from  east  to  west  than  from  north  to  south,  of  which  i^^^ 
have  a  reminiscence  in  our  word  longitude,  resting  i 
illimitable  ocean,  with  a  firmament  spread  out  abov^ 
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which  was  the  divine  dwelling  place,  we  have  the  cine  to  the 
significance  of  both  the  Hebrew  and  Persian  ark.  Of  the  latter 
we  have  two  forms  preserved  on  ancient  sculptures,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  latter  shows  that  in  its  symbolism  it  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Persian  ark.  They  both  symbolized  the  world, 
presided  over  and  governed  by  the  Supreme  Deity.  The  box 
was  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  as  they  understood  it,  the  cherubs 
symbolized  the  extreme  east  and  west,  the  contents,  all  valuable 
things  of  earth,  the  cover  the  firmament,  above  which  dwelt  he, 
whom  the  Hebrews  addressed  as  "Thou  that  dwellest  between  the 
cherubs." 

This  ark  was  in  places  connected  with  the  rites  of  phallic 
worship,  as  was  the  box  constituting  Noah's  ark,  and  the  ship 
which  constituted  the  Chaldean  ark,  so  that  both  of  these  were 
used  to  symbolize  the  fruit-bearing  womb,  in  which  were  pre- 
served and  fructified  the  seeds  oi  all  life,  as,  in  early  Chris- 
tian art,  they  were  used  to  symbolize  the  church  in  which  the 
"salt  of  the  earth"  was  preserved.  But  the  Jewish  and  Persian 
symbolism  of  the  ark  does  not  indicate  phallic  ideas.  The  ark 
was  with  these  people  a  miniature  "cosmos,"  representing  their 
idea  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  and  their  common  ruler. 
Near  it  stood  the  lamp  stand,  with  its  seven  golden  lamps,  kept 
constantly  burning,  common  to  the  Persians  and  the  Hebrews, 
symbolizing  the  seven  planets,  from  which  the  names  of  the 
week  days  were  derived,  and  from  the  observance  and  worship 
of  which,  time  was  first  divided  into  periods  of  seven  days. 


THE  MASSAWOMEKES. 

BY  ALBERT  S.  GATSCHET. 


The  racial  aflSnity  of  the  Massawomekes  cannot  be  established 
on  historical  grounds  alone,  for  these  are  too  scanty,  considering 
the  early  period  of  discoveries  in  which  this  people  is  mentioned. 
All  that  has  a  linguistic  bearing  on  the  subject  must  be  also 
carefully  examined  to  arrive  at  a  result. 

When,  in  1608,  Capt.  John  Smith  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  above  nation,  the  reports  reached  him  through  the  tribes 
settled  upon  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  These  were  all  of 
the  Algonkin  race  (excepting,  perhaps,  a  few  tribes  living  on 
the  northern  shores),  and  we  may,  therefore,  expect  from  them 
appellations  taken  from  their  own  dialects,  even  for  tribes  of 
foreign  aflSliation,  as  they  did,  e,  g,^  with  the  Maquas.  We  are 
told  by  Smith  tliat  the  Patawomekes,  the  Patuxents,  the  Sasque- 
sahannocks  and  the  Tockwoughes  implored  his  assistance  against 
their  tormentors,  the  Massawomekes,  and  that  he  had  himself 
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an  interview  with  a  party  of  the  latter,  who  were  crossing  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  in  seven  canoes. 

The  names  of  these  four  tribes  are  certainly  Algonkiu,  and 
that  of  the  Patawomekes  or  Pot6niaks  coincides  in  its  termina- 
tion 80  closely  with  that  of  the  Massawomekes,  that  we  can 
assume  the  same  origin  for  both.  In  the  majority  of  the  Algon- 
kin  languages,  a  term  like  massa  means  large^  great^  and  -ek  is 
either  the  locative  ending,  -ik,  -k,  -g,  or,  more  probably,  the  suflix 
of  the  anim.  plural  -gi,  -ki,  occurring,  e.  ^.,  in  Shawnee;  ome  is 
supposed  by  A.  L.  Guss,  Esq.,  to  mean  lakey  or  water;  umpe  is 
water  in  Pamptico,  gami,  kami,  lake  in  Odjibwe,  and  somac^one 
water  in  Etchemin.  Wome^  ome^  also  composes  the  tribal  name 
Patawomeke,  for  Heckewelder  explains  it  from  the  Delaware 
language:  "We  have  come  by  water."  Thus  the  term  ome  can 
be  ascertained  to  mean  water;  this  would  make  of  the  Mas- 
sawomekes ''those  on  a  great  water,'*  and  this  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  name  given  at  the  time  to  Capt.  Smith. 

But,  fortunately  tor  us.  Smith  is  not  our  sole  authority  upon 
this  northern  people.  In  1632  Capt.  H.  Fleet  visited  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  sailed  up  the  Potomac  river  to  the  upper  end  of 
navigation;  his  report  is  published  in  Neill's  ''Founders  of 
Maryland,"  Albany,  1876.  He  relates  that  "the  Emperor  (of 
the  Powhatans)  is  fearful  to  punish  the  Nascotines  (the  Anacos- 
tias,  on  and  about  the  present  site  of  Washington,  D.  C),  because 
they  are  protected  by  the  Massomacks  or  Cannyda  (Canada)  In- 
dians, who  have  used  to  convey  all  such  English  truck  as  com- 

eth  into  the  river  (Potomac)  to  the  Massomacks."    "I  find 

the  Indians  of  that  populous  place  (the  Massomacks)  are  gov- 
erned by  four  kings,  whose  towns  are  of  several  names,  Tonhoga, 
Mosticum,  Shaunetowa  and  Usserahak,  reported  above  30,000 
persons,  and  that  they  have  palisades  about  the  towns  made  with 
great  trees,  and  with  scaflFolds  upon  the  walls."  Fleet's  brother, 
a  fur-trader,  reached  the  country  of  the  Massawomekes  in  seven 
days  from  the  tribal  settlement  of  the  Piscataway,  on  the  Poto- 
mac, about  eighteen  miles  b^ow  Washington,  and  returned  from 
there  in  five  days ;  he  was  told  that  the  Usserahak  people  counted 
7,000  Indians.  Capt.  Fleet  also  met  a  few  "Hereckenes,  who  are 
cannibals,"  live  three  days'  journey  from  the  Mosticums,  and 
sell  their  beaver  "at  the  plantation  in  Cannida."  At  this  date 
(1632),  the  English  under  Kirk  had  conquered  Canada,  and  Capt 
Fleet  identified  the  axes  in  possession  of  the  Herechenes  as  of 
the  kind  Kirk  traded  in  Canada. 

From  the  above  we  gather  a  few  valuable  points,  from  whi^ .; 
conclusions  on  the  afiSnity  of  the  Massawomekes  can  be  drawXL 
appears  that  Massawomeke  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  ar 
consisting  of  four  chieftaincies,  the  names  of  which  aar 
mitted  to  us,  and  can  partly  be  identified  with  tribes  > 
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by  writers  of  later  epochs.  The  three  first-named  "towns" 
traded  beaver-skins  with  the  English,  and  Fleet  represents  them 
as  being  anthropophagists. 

The  first  of  these  four  "towns"  Fleet  calls  Toiihoga  and  To- 
hogaes.  There  is  similarity  in  name  with  that  of  the  Tongorias, 
who  are  identical  with  the  Eries  (Erigas,  Erigheks,  Eriech- 
ronons,  Gakwagaono).  In  the  Onondaga  term  tchu-eragak, 
wild  cat,  the  origin  of  Erie,  styled  "ffensfelina,  Nation  of  the 
Cat,''  may  still  be  recognized;  they  were  called  so  after  a  wild 
cat,  probably  a  sort  of  lynx,  which  abounded  in  one  district  of 
their  wide  domain,  and  supplied  them  with  furs  for  the  trade. 
The  following  passages  may  also  be  adduced  from  Pierre  Margry, 
D^couvertes,  vol.  I:  "they  (the  Sonnontouans),  were  told  that  we 
-came  from  Onnontio  (the  French  Governor),  to  see  the  tribes  called 
by  them  Toagenha,  living  (situez)  on  the  river  Ohio,  and  that 
we  requested  them  to  furnish  us  a  slave,  as  a  guide  to  these 
parts."  (p.  130.)  "A  prisoner,  said  to  be  of  the  Toaguenhas, 
Bpoke  Algonkin,  but  his  dialect  differed  more  from  the  good 
Algonkin  than  that  of  the  Outaouacs."  (pp.  133-134.)  "The 
Sonnontouans  told  our  Dutch  interpreter  that  he  was  a  fool  to 
act  as  our  guide  to  the  Toaguenha,  who  were  very  dangerous 
people,  and  would  certainly  assail  us  at  night,  after  lurking 
around  our  camp-fires ;  that  we  would  run  the  danger  of  meet- 
ing the  Antastoes  along  Ohio  river,  who  would  most  certainly 
"break  our  heads,"  and  that  on  this  account  the  Sonnontouans 
declined  to  come  with  us,  lest  the  extermination  of  the  French 
may  be  imputed  to  them."  The  distance  from  their  town  to 
Ohio  river  was  unanimously  stated  to  be  six  days'  land  travel  of 
twelve  leagues  each  day;  but  if  we  travelled  by  water  on  lake 
Erie,  we  could  reach  the  Ohio  by  three  days'  portages  (pp.  137- 
138). — Report  of  one  of  La  Sailers  travels  hy  the  Abbe  de  Oai- 
linee,  1669-1670.  To  the  name  Tonhoga  we  may  also  compare 
that  of  the  Tohoa-irough-roouan,  who  lived  within  or  north  of 
the  Alleghany  ridge,  perhaps  in  West  Virginia,  and  whom  the 
Iroquois  claimed  to  have  conquered  (Treaty  of  Lancaster,  1744). 

Fleet's  Mosticum  were  "forest  Indians,"  for,  in  the  eastern 
Algonkin  dialects  mitik,  me'htug,  mishtuk,  matchtok,  is  the 
generic  word  for  tree.  It  still  lives  in  Mystic,  a  frequent  local 
name  on  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  coasts. 

UsserahaJc  is  too  obscure  a  name  to  offer  any  opportunity  for 
^conjectures.  It  was  probably  a  generic  terra,  for  we  see  from 
Wm.  ByrcPs  Westover  Documents,  vol.  I.,  that  the  Catawba 
towns  on  the  Santee  river  were  also  called  Usherees,  although 
these  have  nothing  in  common  with  Fleet's  Usserahak.  If  the 
term  was  Iroquois,  we  might  think  of  dhshare,  knife,  as  a  weapon 
characteristic  of  some  tribe;  cutlass,  sword;  ^s'hare  in  Mohawk; 
from  this  word  was  formed  the  name  Assarigoe,  quoted  below. 
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The  Shaunetowaj  who  lived  in  the  town  most  distant  from  the 
Potomac,  can,  I  think,  readily  be  identified  with  the  Tsonnpn- 
towans  or  Senecas ;  even  now,  from  historic  reminiscence,  the 
Wendot  in  the  Indian  Territory  call  the  Mountain  (?)  Senecas, 
"who  had  settled  in  the  AUeghanies  of  Pennsylvania,"  SonotuA- 
runu.  Gallin^e  states  (Margry  Doc.,  vol.  I.,  p.  128),  that  the 
Sonnontouans  were  living  in  four  towns,  two  of  them  larger 
than  the  two  others,  with  a  total  of  about  1,200  warriors,  and 
that  this  tribe  was  the  most  populous  of  all  the  Five  Nations. 
These  towns  lay  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 

The  fferecheneSy^'hRixghtj  in  their  language,"  were  not  the 
friends  of  the  Usserahak,  as  the  latter  informed  Capt.  Fleet 
They  are  the  "Hirocois"  of  Champlain;  still  we  cannot  decide 
whether  the  Mohawks  alone  are  meant  by  this  term,  or  other 
tribes  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Five  Nations  are  included  in  it 

From  all  facts  stated  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  "Hereche- 
nes"  were  not  included  in  the  term  Massawomeke,  but  that  this 
term  comprehended  at  least  one  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  Senecas, 
and  that  the  three  others  were  allied  or  confederated  with  them. 
Indian  history  sufliciently  proves  that  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
racial  and  linguistic  aflSnity  between  the  four  chieftaincies  of 
the  Massawomekes,  than  to  build  them  up  of  tribes  of  disparate 
aflinities  and  heterogeneous  elements.  What  we  cannot  possibly 
decide  now,  for  want  of  suflicient  information,  is  whether  the 
three  other  tribes  formed,  with  the  Shaunetowa,  the  four  villages 
of  the  Senecas  mentioned  by  Gallinee,  or  whether  they  were 
scattered  all  the  way  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Ohio  river,  as 
the  name  Tonhoga  seems  to  indicate. 

To  assume  that  the  Massawomekes  were  the  Shawnees,  would 
be  to  assume  that  they  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Shaune- 
towa, or  Senecas.     It  is  true  that  the  Five  Nations  once  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  which  the 
Shawnees,  or  a  portion  of  them,  are  included  as  a  party  stand- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  Five  Nations.     But  this  was  aver  one 
hundred  years  laterXhsji  the  time  we  first  hear  of  the  Massa- 
womekes.    By  the  treaty  of  Albany,  concluded  in  September, 
1722,  the  Five  Nations  and  their  allies  engaged  themselves  not 
to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  (viz.,  the  easternmost  rid^e  of  the  Alkh 
ghanies),  nor  the  Potomac  river  in  a  southward  direction  for  ■■] 
any   purpose   whatever,   except  when  provided  with  Eng^j 
passes.     This  section  of  the  treaty  runs  as  follows:  "BralhM 
Assarigoe  (Gov.  Howard,  of  Virginia):  As  you  engaged  lor 
nations,  so  do  we,  Yizt.  (vice  versa),  for  the  Five  I^fation^l 
for  the  Tuscaruros,  and  Connestogoes,  Chuanoes, 
awroroones,  Ostagankees,  which  live  upon  Saaquahf^ 
William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  Va.,  History  of  the  Hv^ 
Richmond,  1866.     Pp.  262,  seq.     4to. 
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A  CLOTH  ROBE  TAKEN  FBOM  A  MOUND-BUILDER's  TOMB. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquari€in : 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  writer,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Eagle,  superintended  the  exploration  of  (what  proved  to  be) 
an  ancient  tomb  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Eagle.*  The  tomb, 
or  superimposed  pile  of  stones,  was  discovered  some  years  ago, 
in  plowing  over  the  spot,  but  no  examination  had  been  made  up 
to  this  spring,  when  one  of  Mr.  Eagle's  tenants  removed  several 
large  stones  which  obstructed  the  plow.  The  evidence  of  fire, 
noticeable  in  their  discolored  and  fragile  condition,  convinced  him 
that  they  had  been  transported  to  that  spot  by  man. 

I  found  these  vestiges  situated  on  a  prominent  point  of  the 
diluvial  hills,  which  form  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of  the 
great  terrace  on  which  Alexandersville  is  located,  and  about 
one  mile  south  of  that  village.  From  the  point  occupied  by  the 
tomb,  the  hills  break  down  in  gentle  swells,  with  intervening 
depressions,  into  the  valley.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these 
ancient  people  were  influenced  largely  in  the  selection  of  their 
burial  sites  by  the  picturesque,  and  the  present  instance  is  not 
an  exception,  as  the  prospect  northward  is  grand. 

Our  explorations  commenced  by  the  removal  of  six  or  eight 
inches  o&  soil,  which  revealed  the  stone  pile.  This  we  found 
irregular  in  form,  and  about  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  stones 
were  then  cast  out,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  affected  by 
heat,  and  the  greater  part  were  unfit  for  building  purposes, 
although  many  of  them  were  large,  and  required  considerable  effort 
to  remove  them  from  the  excavation.  In  the  progress  of  this 
work,  Mr.  Eagle  found  in  the  margin  of  the  pile  a  grooveless 
stone  axe,  but  mutilated.  At  length  the  margin  of  the  cist  was 
exposed.  This  was  formed  in  the  usual  manner,  by  edging  up 
large  flat  limestones  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  excavation, 
forming  thus  a  rough  stone  box  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty  inches  in  breadth,  inside  measurement.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  no  protection  had  been  used  in  this 
interment ;  on  the  contrary,  we  found  the  cist  packed  full  of  flat 
stones.  On  the  removal  of  these  we  discovered  the  following 
objects:  (1)  Four  teeth  neatly  perforated  near  the  crown,  which 
was  smoothly  rounded.  Below  Ae  perforation  they  are  tapering 
and  curved.  They  are  one  inch  in  length,  and  uniform  in  size 
and  shape.  (2)  A  perforated  stone  of  green  ribboned  shale,  four 
and  a  half  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  broad  in  the 
middle,  tapering  each  way  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  oval. 

*It  were  to  be  wished  that  olhen  oonld  be  induced  to  emalate  the  pralteworthy  ex' 
ample  of  Mr.  Eagle,  and  thus  preierye  to  icienoe  much  valuable  information  which  ii  in 
many  instanoei  wholly  loflt. 
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It  is  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  and  baa  two  pe^ 
forations  bored  through  from  the  flat  surface,  and  "counter  sunk." 
Similar  forms  are  occasionally  found  on  the  surface,  but  we 
rarely  meet  with  one  in  which  beauty  of  fonn,  and  excellence  of 
iinieh  are  thus  blended.  (3)  Three  mussel  shells.  These  con- 
tained nothing  but  clay,  and  are  very  tender.  (4)  One  dark  ehert 
arrow  point,  of  the  leaf  form,  square  and  sharp  base,  length,  1| 
in, ;  breadth,  f  in.     (5)  Numerous  remnants  of  bones  singalarly 


distorted  by  heat.  Thus,  while  some  are  split  lengthwise,  with 
the  margins  curved  inwards,  others  are  fattened.  Some  are 
partially  cleft,  with  a  splinter  curved  in  the  form  of  a  hook.  All 
are  distinguished  by  numerous  checks  or  clefts,  while  Aeir  suiiDd 
condition  is  marvelous.  Among  the  numerous  specimens  of 
fragmentary  bones  in  my  collection  from  burned  mounds,  I  fwl 
to  discover  any  that  possess  these  peculiar  characteristics.  (6) 
An  implement,  unique  in  form,  and  of  obscure  material  It 
had  been  broken  into  numerous  pieces,  but  the  greater  part  were 
found  and  skillfully  restored  by  W,  J.  Wells.  In  its  present 
condition  it  is  three  and  a  half  inches  in  lenth,  and  three-qoarten 
of  an  inch  at  the  wider  end,  from  which  it  tapers  to  a  rounded 
point.  Its  thickness  is  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  convex  on  one 
side,  and  concave  on  the  other.  The  form  is  a  regular  c 
It  very  closely  resembles  glazed  pottery. 

(7)  Among  the  bits  of  charcoal  handed  out,  I  recognized  fug- 
ments  of  what  had  the  appearance  of  cloth.     This  coujectuM 
was  soon  fully  confirmed  by  the  discovery  (by  Mr  A.  Eagle)  «E  %.;'. 
black  mass  which  had  been  pressed  into  the  Northweat  c 
of  the  tomb,  partially  concealed  by  a  coat  of  yellow  clay, 
there  was  a  compact  mass  of  cloth  five  inches  in  lengtih,  i 
inches  in  breadth,  and  two  inches  in  thickness.     Bnt  dM  % 
of  removing  the  adhesive  clay  from  this  precions  relie,  ti 
a  hopeless  one.     Nevertheless,  after  a  large  ezpendita" 
and  patience,  with  the  aid  of  a  pin,  I  finally  eaooM' 
my  expectations. 
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The  garment,  which  appears  to  have  been  square,  with  a  corded 
border,  had  been  neatly  folded  just  as  we  fold  a  piece  of  muslin. 
This  fortunate  circumstance  greatly  facilitated  the  work,  as  the 
difiFerent  plies  or  layers  were  removed  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
In  one  instance  I  succeeded  in  securing  a  strip  8^  inches  long, 
and  four  inches  broad.  Enclosed  in  this  package  was  a  tassel 
thirteen  inches  long,  formed  of  a  number  of  threads  neatly  bound 
together  at  one  end,  where  it  is  f  of  an  inch  thick.  This  orna- 
ment very  closely  resembles  a  lady's  "switch."  The  presence  of 
this  object,  together  with  the  light,  airy  character  pf  the  fabric, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  we  have  here  the  remains  of  a  gar- 
ment which  once  adorned  the  person  of  some  aboriginal  lady  or 
princess.  This  garment  was  evidently  made  by  hand,  and  may 
be  accepted,  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  handicraft,  but  of 
patient  toil  as  well. 

The  plan  adopted  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  as  follows: 
A  border,  formed  of  cordage,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad,  the 
size  of  the  contemplated  garment,  was  stretched  over  pins,  which 
held  it  in  place,  which  was  upright.  The  chain  or  warp  was 
put  in  position  by  attaching  the  thread  to  one  of  the  upper 
corners.  Passing  to  the  lower  side,  it  was  wound,  twice  around 
the  cord.  This  course  was  pursued  to  the  end.  The  extra  warp 
on  each  side  would  give  the  exact  width  of  the  space  between 
the  threads  of  the  warp.  The  woof  cords  were  woven  in  as  fol- 
lows: Commencing  at  the  top,  a  thread  evidently  attached  to  a 
needle  was  passed  across  the  web,  alternately  over  and  under  the 
chain  threads,  at  a  distance  of  a  half  inch  from  the  cord  border, 
returning  on  the  same  thread,  and  encircling  it  at  every  inter- 
section of  the  warp  and  woof,  thus  producir^  a  regular  plaited 
cord,  and  adding  strength  to  the  fabric.  The  6})aces  between 
these  woof  cords  rarely  exceed  a  half -inch,  and  are  singularly 
uniform,  as  to  parallelism. 

The  warp  threads  are  all  doubled  and  twisted,  and  in  that 
form  are  about  equal  in  quality  to  our  domestic  sheeting,  of 
former  days.  The  material  is  clearly  a  vegetable  fibre,  which 
appears  to  have  been  susceptible  of  any  desired  subdivision, 
equal  in  this  respect  to  hemp  or  flax.  The  border  cords  refer- 
r^  to,  were  formed  by  simply  pressing  together  a  number  of 
threads  to  the  desired  thickness,  as  no  attempt  at  plaiting  or 
twisting  is  discernible.  The  form  of  burial  observed  in  this 
case,  is  so  diverse  from  the  prevailing  usages  recognized  in  mound 
sepulture  that  some  doubts  are  created  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
actors  in  these  strange  rites.  But  the  evidences  of  antiquity  ex- 
hibited in  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  (patina)  on  the  stone 
relics,  the  identity  of  the  objects  associated  with  both  forms  of 
interment,  and  eminently  the  presence  of  a  textile  fabric,  fully 
justify  ufl  in  referring  it  to  the  race  of  the  Mound  Builders. 
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RECAPiTrLATioK.     (1)  All  cxcavation  four  and  a  half  feet  long 
east  and  west,  three  feet  broad,  and  three  feet  deep  was  made. 
(2)  A  cist  was  constructed.     (3)  Sevei-al  bodies  were  cremated, 
indicated  by  the  discover}^  of  three  atlases.     But  the  inadequacy 
of  the  evidences  of  heat,  on  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  as  compared 
with  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  reduction  of  the  bodies, 
the  unchanged  condition  of  the  underlying  clay,  and  tlie  delicate 
ribboned  shale  relic,  prove  conclusively  that  the  burning  was 
effected  in  the  open  air,  and  afterwards  collected  together  with 
the  glow^ing  embers  and  brands,  and  deposited  in  the  tomb  which 
slightly  tinged  the  sides  of  the  cist,  and  consumed  the  cloth  sub- 
sequently cast  in.     (4)  The  cist  was  then  filled  with  flat  stones, 
on  which  a  pile  was  superimposed  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
excavation.     (5)  A  fire  was  then  built  upon  the  stone  pile,  and 
continued  until  all  were  more  or  less  effected  by  it,  and  many 
rendered  unfit  for  building  purposes.     (C)  A  few  feet  of  earth 
was  then  heaped  upon  it,  which  completed  the  ceremony. 

Evidences  of  these  after  fires  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
clay  mounds,  and  undoubtedly  were  a  superstitious  appendage 
to  their  funeral  rites,  and  hence  may  not,  as  some  suppose,  be 
claimed  as  proofs  in  support  of  a  fire  telegraph  system. 

P.  S. — Since  I  dispatched  my  description  of  the  mound  cloth, 
I  have  discovered  a  patch  in  which  the  "border  cord"  is  formed 
by  a  neatly  plaited  combination  of  th^ee  cords.  The  fragment 
from  which  I  made  my  drawing,  which  was  subsequently  en- 
graved, was  concealed  by  the  encircling  warp,  leaving  a  portion 
of  the  ends  exposed,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  x\s  this  discovery  ex- 
hibits an  attainment  in  the  domestic  arts  that  my  description 
would  not  suggest,  it  would  be  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  artizan,  to  correct  the  error.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  obscure  specimen  referred  to  in  my  description  of 
the  Eagle  tomb,  I  would  say  here,  that  the  principal  objectionable 
feature  to  its  claims  to  plastic  or  ceramic  origin  is  the  presence 
of  carbonate  of  lime, some  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  "serpulse." 

The  enclosed  drawings,  will  convey  a  tolerably  clear  concep- 
tion of  its  form.  It  must  have  been  considerably  longer,  as  there 
are  several  pieces  for  which  we  cannot  find  a  place.  If  potteiy, 
it  is  the  finest  specimen  I  have  yet  seen.  The  material  is  ident- 
ical in  texture  and  color,  with  pottery  manufactured  fnmi 
Springfield  clay.  Mr.  C.  E.  Blossom,  of  the  Miamisburg  Btdleim 
has  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  glazed  pottery.  The  glu- 
ing, if  such  it  be,  may  account  for  the  presence  of  "pttiiUL" 
There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  this  unique  object  may 
served  as  a  hair  pin. 

Alexamdbstille,  O.  8.  13L,  JBdvi 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian: 

Mr.  Barber,  in  his  article  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Tobacco- 
Pipe,  on  page  6,  Vol.  II.,  No.  l,of  th^  American  Antiquarian, 
speaks  of  two  clay  pipes  found  in  an  Indian  grave  in  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  with  the  initials  R  T  stamped  in  the  bowls,  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  17th  century,  and  states  that  they  were  proba- 
bly made  by  Richard  Tyler,  a  celebrated  pipe  maker  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bath,  during  the  early  or  middle  part  of  the  17th 
century,  and  in  the  same  volume.  No.  2,  page  122,  he  tells  of 
two  similar  ones  found  in  New  York  State. 

In  the  collection  of  this  Society  is  a  clay  pipe  found  in  Wy- 
oming county,  in  this  state,  on  the  farm  of  Stephen  J.  Harding, 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  R  T  pipes.  The  one  re- 
ferred to  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  having  the  bowl  and 
several  inches  oi  the  stem  intact.  On  the  back  of  the  bowl 
facing  the  smoker  are  the  letters  R  T,  stamped  in  before  burn- 
ing, and  on  one  side  of  the  bowl  there  is  a  raised  round  circle, 
evidently  to  represent  a  wreath,  in  which  are  the  raised  letters 
R.  TIPPET,  showing  that  this  was  in  the  mould.  This  pipe 
was  found  in  the  same  field  with  other  trinkets,  and  a  medal  of 
George  II.,  and,  if  they  were  contemporaneous,  would  point  to  a 
date  of  at  least  100  years  subsequent  to  that  described  by  Mr. 
Barber.  If  the  pipe  be  of  so  late  a  date,  is  it  not  likely  that 
it  was  made  in  this  country  ?  I  refer  you  to  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography^  No.  2  of  Vol.  IV.,  page 
195,  wherein  it  is  ti  be  seen  that  as  early  as  1690,  at  least  "one 
tobacco  pipe  maker"  was  plying  his  trade  in  this  country. 

I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  pipe,  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  you  forward  to  Mr.  Barber,  as  it  may  be  of  some  service 
in  locating  his  R  T  pipes. 

Trusting  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  having  so  long  tres- 
passed on  your  time,  I  remain, 

Very  Respectfully,  Harrison  Wright, 

Secretary  Wyoming  Historical  aiid  Geological  Society . 
WiiiK£8-BARRE,  Pa.,  Jan'y  6tb,  1891. 
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AMULETS  AND  POST-MORTEM  TREPANATION. 

Bead  before  the  Subsection  of  Anthropology,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Americaa  AsMOiaticm 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  Boston,  on  the  9Bth  of  Angnst,  1880. 

BY  R.  J.  FARQUHAB80N,  OF  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 

These  specimens  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  section,  are  as  follows,  viz.: 

1.  A  rondelle  cut  from  the  squamous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  It  was  found  in  the  debris  of  a  mound  near  Dav- 
enport (Cook  farm  group).  It  is  circular  in  form,  and  one  inch 
in  diameter;  whether  it  was  cut,  post  or  ante,  mortem  is  not 
known,  but  probably  the  former;  this  was  shown  at  the  Detroit 
meeting  (1875). 

2.  A  portion  of  the  vault  of  a  cranium,  from  which  seven 
circular  pieces  have  been  taken.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pratt,  in  a  mound  on  Pine  Tree  Creek,  Muscatine  county,  Iowa, 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  alone  occupied  the  base  of  the  mound. 

3.  A  skull  from  which  three  circulai*  portions  of  the  tem- 
poral and  parietal  bones  have  been  cut  away.  It  was  found  in 
1871,  on  the  farm  of  Col.  Wm.  Allen,  near  Davenport,  at  the 
base  of  the  largest  of  a  group  of  mounds,  occupying  the  crest 
of  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Mississippi  river.  The  crania 
and  other  bones  belonging  to  at  least  five  different  skeletons 
were  found  in  this  mound,  but  nothing  else,  the  whole  of  the 
earth  having  been  removed  in  the  excavation  of  a  cellar. 

Of  these  bones,  this  skull,  and  the  upper  halves  of  two  femora, 
have  lately  come  into  our  possession ;  the  thigh  bones,  besides 
their  abrupt  fracture  in  the  middle,  have  had  portions  of  the 
upper  ends  cut  off,  apparently  by  some  sharp  instrument. 

The  first  rondelle  mentioned  was  presented,  in  1873,  by  Dr. 
Prunieres,  its  discoverer,  to  the  International  Congress  of  An- 
thropology. It  was  found  in  Lozere  (France),  inside  of  a  skull 
which  had  been  trephined  during  life ;  he  exhibited  also  at  that 
time  two  other  rondelles  found  likewise  in  trephined  crania. 

In  ISTIn  and  subsequently,  the  subject  has  been  considered 
by  the  late  Dr.  Broca,  and  with  the  following  results: 

There  were  two  kinds  of  prehistoric  trepanation,  before  and 
after  death ;  the  first  was  practiced  on  infants  and  young  per- 
sons, upon  almost  every  part  of  the  cranium  accessible,  probaUj 
for  the  relief  of  nervous  disease  of  a  convulsive  nature,  and 
performed  by  scraping  off  the  periosteum  and  then  the  houb. 
After  the  death  of  this  person,  generally  at  adult  age,  cireokr 
sections  of  the  skull  were  made,  perforated,  ornamented 
marks,  and  worn  as  amulets;  but  upon  the  final 
sacred  skull,  bv  a  **ceremonv  of  restitution,"  it 
with  a  section  of  some  other  skull,  to  make  up  the 
caused  by  the  removal  of  one  or  more  rondelle 
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Perforated  crania  in  America  have  been  exhibited  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Henry  Gillman,  in  a  series  of  skulls  from  River 
Rouge,  in  Michigan,  and  by  Mr.  Squier  in  a  skull  from  Peru. 

The  Rouge  River  crania  being  all  perforated  at  the  same 
point,  near  the  vertex,  and  the  holes  being  quite  small,  the 
operation,  which  was  post  mortem,  must  have  had  some  other 
end  than  the  cutting  of  a  rondelle  or  amulet.  In  the  second 
case,  from  Peru,  the  hole  was  quadrangular,  the  operation  was 
evidently  done  during  life,  and  was  probably  surgical  in  its 
nature  and  ends.  It  was  stated  (Materiaux,  vol.  9,  p.  387)  by 
the  late  Dr.  Broca,  that  he  had  seen  rondelles  of  the  human 
crania  coming  from  Mexico. 

Subsequently  Dr.  Prunieres  exhibited  several  rondelles  from 
the  same  source.  Of  these  I  have,  however,  seen  no  description. 
Until  further  information,  we  may  conclude  that,  with  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  probability,  a  practice  existed  among  our  abo- 
rigines of  cutting  amulets  &om  the  skulls  of  the  dead,  which 
were  doubtless  worn  as  charms  or  gree-grees;  and  that  the  prac- 
tice was  unlike  that  which  prevailed  in  Europe  in  prehistoric 
times,  in  not  cutting  the  rondelle  from  a  skull  of  a  person  who 
had  been  trephined  during  life,  and  that  no  supplementary  ron- 
delles have  been  found  supplying  the  place  ox  those  cut  out. 


AN    INSCRIBED    FRAGMENT   OF    POTTERY   FROM  A  MOUND  IN    ILLINOIS. 
To  ihB  Editor  of  the  Amerioan  Antiquarian: 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  21st  inst.,  will  say  that  the  history 
of  the  fragment  of  mound  pottery,  of  wliich  I  sent  you  a  sketch, 
is  as  follows : 

Some  two  years  since  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Smith,  of  this  place,  opened 
a  mound  near  the  line  dividing  this  county  from  Union,  which 
lies  next  north  to  Alexander  county.  The  mound  was  located 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  not  far  from  where  the  narrow  gauge  rail- 
road crosses  the  line. 

From  this  mound  he  obtained  several  skulls  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  also  the  fragment  of  pottery. 

A  few  days  since  his  collection  (mostly  Missouri  mound  pot- 
tery, with  some  stones  and  flint  implements  from  the  locality  of 
the  mound  mentioned  above)  came  into  my  possession  by  pur- 
chase, the  fragment  with  the  rest.  The  characters  which  rive 
to  the  piece  its  importance  are  not  mere  scratches,  but  are  deep 
and  well  defined,  their  edges  being  sharp  and  clearly  cut. 

Some  time  was  spent  endeavoring  to  find  the  other  parts  of 
the  vessel,  but  without  success.  Dr.  Smith  is  an  old  resident  of 
Cairo,  a  man  of  probity,  and  one  who  needs  no  indorsement  in 
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this  community.  The  piece  was  shown  to  me  soon  after  it  was 
found,  and  on  several  occasions  since,  by  tlie  Doctor,  but  our 
conjectures  regarding  the  characters  amount  to  nothing. 

It  is  possible  tliat  some  one  who  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  study  of  ancient  inscriptions  could  decipher  their  meaning, 
and  thereby  open  up,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  sealed  volume 
of  the  vanished  races. 

Respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Morse. 

Caibo,  IiiL.,  Feb.  37,  1881. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — The  characters  in  this  inscription,  as 
drawn  by  Mr.  Morse,  resemble  the  square  letters  sometimes 
used  by  merchants  as  sales  marks,  and  not  unlike  the  square 
characters  on  the  axe  described  by  Col.  Whittlesey  in  his  pam- 
phlet No.  28,  iT.  O.  and  W.  H.  ITistarical  Society. 


ANTS    AS    ARCir^OLOGISTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian : 

In  the  northeastern  corner  of  Arizona,  at  the  month  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Rio  de  Chelly,  near  the  celebrated  Arizona 
*' diamond  fields,"  I  found,  in  the  summer  of  1875,  several 
artificial  shell  beads  on  the  summit  of  a  large  ant  hill  a  foot  or 
more  in  height.  These  specimens  were  as  thin  as  a  wafer,  cir- 
cular, and  about  the  diameter  of  a  small  sized  pea.  They  had 
evidently  been  brought  from  below  the  surface  by  a  large 
species  of  red  ant  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  mound.  The 
latter  was  formed  of  coarse  grains  of  sand  and  large  numbers 
of  small  transparent  garnets  of  a  beautiful  ruby  color,  which 
were  much  worn  and  rounded  by  attrition.  In  the  vicinity 
were  several  ruined  stone  structures,  and  broken  pieces  of 
ancient  pottery  were  abundant  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Pressure  of  time  prevented  us  from  stopping  long  enough  to 
make  any  excavations.  E.  A.  Barber. 


MODERN    PUEBLO    INDIANS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Antiqtuirian : 

An  interesting  little  report  from  the  Laguna  (STew  Mexico) 
Preas^  published  by  the  Rev.  John  Menaul,  under  date  of  May 
1st,  1881,  has  lately  been  received,  which  contains  the  following 
relative  to  the  religion  of  the  Pueblo  Indians: 

''To  understand  the  success  of  our  Spanish  predeceaaoiSi  it  % 
necessary  to  know  their  mode  of   working  with  the 
They  did  not  Christianize  them ;  they  merely  baptused^  f 
administered  the  sacraments  and  buried  them.     Th 
retained  all  their  heathenism,  and  received  the  liter 
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ism  ae  an  addition  to  their  own.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  chondi 
at  Lacuna,  New  Mexico,  the  two  sides  of  the  altar,  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  are  taken  up  with  Indian  symbols,  such  as  are  used 
in  Indian  dances.  The  canopy  above  the  altar  consists  of  a 
painting  of  the  sun,  the  rainbow,  the  moon  and  stars,  the  chief 
or  heavenly  Indian  gods,  while  a  few  saints'  heads  are  repre- 
sented as  looking  over  the  border  at  the  scene  within.  On  each 
side  of  the  church  are  paintings  of  Indian  objects  of  worship, 
as  trees,  plants,  flowers,  rainbow,  animals,  etc.,  representing  th^ 
minor  or  lower  Indian  gods.  The  back  of  the  altar  is  occupied 
with  the  Koman  Catholic  objects  of  worship,  as  the  Virgin, 
infant  Saviour,  saints  and  angels.  Thus  we  have  three-fourths 
of  this  altar-place,  together  with  two  rows  the  whole  length  of 
the  body  of  the  church,  filled  with  purely  Indian  symbols  and 
objects  of  Indian  worship,  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  altar,  or 
one-sixth  part  of  the  whole,  purely  Roman  Catholic. " 

Mr.  Menaul  also  informs  me  that  the  Indians  still  occasionally 
put  out  on  the  hill  tops  little  wooden  stakes  painted  and  deco- 
rated with  feathere,  which  are  designed  to  represent  prayers  or 
thank-offerings  to  the  spirits  of  air,  earth  and  water.  Some  of 
these  rudely  represent  the  human  form  with  feather  head-dresses, 
whilst  others  are  made  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  showing  traces 
of  the  early  teachings  of  the  Franciscans  who  accompanied  the 
Spanish  conquerors  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Moqui  towns,  in  Arizona,  I  have  also  seen  painted  twigs 
with  feather  decorations  planted  around  the  bordere  of  springs 
of  water,  which  undoubtedly  bore  some  religious  significance. 

E.  A.  Barbkr. 


EDITORIAL. 


OUR  FRONTISPIECE. 

The  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  has  been  referred  to  in  a 
preceding  number.  We  are  permitted  in  this  number  to  give  a 
view  of  it  restored.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  characteristics  of 
its  architecture  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  temple  of  Athene 
at  Athens  and  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus.  In  fact,  the  building 
is  a  typical  Greek  temple,  though  perhaps  the  oldest  known.  It 
was  the  theory  of  Vitruvius  that  primitive  worship  was  confined 
to  the  groves,  and  that  this  form  of  temple  still  preserves  the 
shapes  of  the  trees  in  the  columns  surrounding  the  cella  and  in 
certain  portions  of  the  cornice.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Greek  temple  was  generally  surrounded  by  a  grove,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  Altis  of  that  at  Olympia  did  signify  this  manner  of 
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worship.  We  wotild,  however,  call  attention  to  the  threefold 
division  found  in  all  the  temples  of  the  East,  namely,  the  outer 
court,  the  inner  sanctnary  or  temple  proper,  and  the  inner  celU 
or  penetralia.  Wherever  the  origin  of  this  division,  whether 
in  Assyria,  Egypt  or  Judea,  the  fact  is  remarkable.  The  Jew- 
ish temple  is  supposed  to  have  been  bnilt  after  a  pattern  revealed 
on  Mount  Sinai,  but  aside  from  the  pyramidal  style  of  archi- 
tecture we  find  in  it  striking  resemblances  to  the  Egyptian  tem- 
?le8,  especially  in  the  threefold  division  of  the  sacred  enclosure, 
he  Greek  temple  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  East  and  to  have  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  an- 
thropomorphic religion  of  the  Oreeks,  yet  this  same  feature 
is  found  in  it.  The  Egyptian  temple  had  its  origin  subse- 
quent to  the  erection  of  the  pyramids,  but  seems  to  have  beeu 
closely  connected  with  the  idolatrous  and  elementary  worship  of 
the  Egyptians.  Why  the  temple  architecture  of  the  three  races, 
should  liave  been  so  different,  springing  from  different  religions 
as  it  did,  and  yet  should  have  such  analogies,  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. Possibly  an  historical  connection  existed  between  the 
temples  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Athens  and  Olympia,  and  those  in 
Egypt,  and  so  the  fundamental  features  have  been  borrowed 
from  that  country,  while  the  details  of  architectural  finish  may 
have  followed  the  national  taste. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES. 


Mo.  I— FciiHioii.  No.  S— AliTis.    Fisa  40 

A  Pottery  Fuknagk  and  a  Clay  Altab  Foesd  is  Mdbocil 
— A  few  years  since,  in  exploring  some  mounds  in 
county,  on  Little  Mound  Bayou,  a  gentleman  found  one 
seemed  entirely  composed  of  broken  pottery  and  aahea. 
regular  in  form,  being  6  feet  in  height  and  105  feet  in  < 
Growing  on  one  side  of  it  was  a  large  oak  tre«,  2  fas' 
in  diameter.     Employing  some  hands,  he  proceeded 
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the  debris.  Near  the  level  of  the  surrounding  earth  were  two 
furnaces.  One  contained  about  one-half  bushel  of  mussel 
shells.  It  was  35  inches  in  height  from  the  hearth,  38  inches 
in  length,  and  27  in  width.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
upper  being  the  largest  (16  in.  deep).  The  north  side  of  the 
lower  division  had  an  opening  to  admit  wood  (see  diagram  No.  1). 
The  floor  or  grate  that  divided  the  two  apartments  was  2 J  inches 
thick,  with  holes  IJ  inches  wide,  and  3f  inches  in  length,  to 
allow  the  heat  and  smoke  to  pass  upward.  The  ashes  in  the 
bottom  of  this  furnace  were  well  mixed  with  small  pieces  of 
shell.     The  sides  were  panneled. 

The  other  furnace  was  33  inches  long,  2  feet  ^vide,  and  33 
inches  in  height,  with  one-third  of  the  top  covered  over.  In  the 
bottom  were  small  pieces  of  pottery  mixed  with  the  ashes,  and 
above  them  a  layer  of  charcoaJ.  About  four  feet  from  this  fur- 
nace was  about  two  barrels  of  charcoal  in  a  heap,  which  was 
apparently  used  as  fuel.  The  furnaces  were  7  feet  2  inches 
apart,  and  faced  the  i\orth.  In  building  them,  weeds,  sticks  and 
canes  had  been  mixed  with  clay,  and  the  whole  formed  in  one 
piece  and  burned  hard.  The  outsides  were  ornamented  by  press- 
ing canes  and  sticks  against  them.  He  attempted  to  remove  the 
smallest  one,  but  found  it  was  too  rotten. 

Facing  these,  ten  feet  north,  he  discovered  a  mortar  and  pestle, 
w^hich  had  apparently  been  used  to  pulverize  shells.  The  mor- 
tar was  partly  filled  with  them,  and  near  it  was  a  small  pile  of 
them.  The  mortar  was  made  of  blue  limestone,  about  two  feet 
square  and  9^  inches  in  thickness,  the  cavity  13  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  4^  inches  in  depth.  The  pestle  was  greenstone,  11^^ 
inches  in  length,  with  a  knob  on  the  end  3f  inches  in  diameter. 
The  thickest  part  of  the  handle  was  If  inches  in  diameter,  and 
tapered  gradually  to  the  end.  The  pestle  he  left  with  Mr.  John 
Graham,  who  resides  near.  He  visited  that  neighborhood  this 
year,  and  learned  that  a  Mr.  Isaac  Powell  had  removed  the 
larger  furnace,  mortar  and  pestle  in  October,  1876,  and  shipped 
them  to  Cincinnati,  O. 

Another  mound  in  this  group  contained  an  altar  made  of  clay. 
It  was  40  inches  in  height.  The  eastern  face  was  flat,  the  other 
sides  round.  The  face  had  an  impression  upon  it,  probably 
representing  the  sun  (see  diagram  2).  The  top  was  concave,  and 
contained  ashes,  charcoal  and  calcined  bones.  It  was  as  nicely 
concealed  as  the  furnaces,  and  no  one  would  have  suspected  its 
existence.  Other  mounds  that  I  opened  in  this  group  were  all 
burial  mounds,  and  contained  nothing  of  interest  but  bones  and 
broken  pottery. . 

Samples  of  clay  from  the  furnaces  were  sent  to  the  editor. 
It  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  And. 
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Another  Calendar  Stone  Found  in  Mexico. — Mr.  S.  B. 
Evans,  who  is  now  traveling  in  Mexico  as  a  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Times^  lias  made  a  valuable  discovery.  At  Tezcuco  are 
a  number  of  large  mounds,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  and 
five  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  One  of  these  is  owned  by  a 
native,  who  uses  the  base  or  lower  terrace  of  it  for  a  kitchen 

farden.  In  digging  this  terrace  he  encountered  a  stone,  which 
Ir.  Evans  has  found  to  be  a  statue,  on  which  is  a  calendar  stone 
similar  to  that  found  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  City  of  Mexico. 
The  statue  was  originally  twelve  feet  in  height,  but  is  now  in  a 
mutilated  condition.  It  is  broken  off  at  the  neck  and  split  down 
the  trunk,  but  still  retains  the  left  side  and  a  portion  of  the 
body.  The  left  hand  of  the  figure  is  shown  with  palm  ex- 
tended. The  arm  is  eleven  inches  broad  at  the  upper  part,  and 
is  three  feet  eight  inches  long.  The  calendar,  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  six  feet  in  circumference,  is  below  the  arm,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  an  index,  which  probably  shows  the  time  of  the  ded- 
ication of  the  statue.  On  this  index  is  a  well-defined  Maltese 
cross.  The  statue  is  the  largest  ever  found  in  this  country,  and 
is  supposed  to  represent  Quelzatcoatl.  Its  pedestal  was  probably 
in  the  temple  at  the  summit  of  the  mound,  from  which  the 
Spaniards  hurled  it  to  the  base  where  it  was  found.  The  surface 
of  the  statue  shows  marks  of  violence,  but  it  still  retains  th^ 
usual  symbols  and  hieroglyphics  on  Mexican  statues. 

A  Silver  and  Iron  Mask  FoI-nd  in  Missouri. — Mr.  Hannibal 
Fox,  of  Milton,  Sullivan  county.  Mo.,  wrote  us  Dec.  5,  1879,  in 
reference  to  the  finding  of  a  mask,  made,  as  he  says,  of  silver 
and  iron,  and  enclosed  a  photograph  of  the  same.  "Melting 
silver  and  iron  in  a  crucible,  and  preparing  a  matrix  by  placing 
clay  over  the  face  after  death,  and  pouring  the  metal  so  that 
the  vessel  tipped,"  &c.,  do  not  seem  to  be  operations  which  are 
usual  among  the  aborigines,  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  even  among 
the  Mound  Builders.  The  mask  was  plowed  up  in  a  field,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fox. 

• 

Indian  Graves  in  Kansas. — We  have  received  an  article  by  Dr. 
A.  H.  Thomson,  on  a  recent  Indian  find  near  Topeka.    The 
description  is  that  of  certain  graves,  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Pottawotomies,  who  had  a  village  at  this  place  some  years  since. 
A  farmer  who  has  lived  near,  thinks,  however,  that  the  booei 
belonged  to  some  Crow  Indians.     For  the  purpose  of  ethnologj 
these  skulls  and  skeletons  may  be  useful,  especially  if  tbej  eiii 
be  identified  to  a  certainty,  but,  as  the  measurement  of  eknll| 
so  difiicult,  we  do  not  think  that  any  description  will  h«  ^ 
to  our  readers.     Two  points  of  interest  in  Dr.  Thon 
servations  are,  Jirst^  that  the  graves  were  on  the  brer" 
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race,  upon  the  western  slope  of  a  large  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  a  deep,  wide  ravine  and  a  small  stream,  and  second^  the  graves, 
as  is  usual  among  the  Indians  he  says,  were  perfectly  orientated, 

Tlie  first  fact  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  the  custom  of 
selecting  burial  sites  were  very  similar  with  the;  Indians  and 
with  the  Mound  Builders.  The  second  is  a  point  on  which  we 
shall  hope  to  hear  from  Mr.  Thomson  again,  as  we  were  not  aware 
that  orientating  their  graves  was  common  among  the  Indians. 

The  burial  in  a  recumbent  posture  was  probably  the  result  of 
the  influence  of  the  whites,  as  previously  nearly  all  burials  in 
so-called  graves  were  either  in  a  sitting  posture  or  in  a  promis- 
cuous bone  heap.  The  description  of  silver  amulets  and  other 
oraaments  is  interesting,  for  anything  connected  with  the  dress 
of  the  Indians  as  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  record,  is  valuable. 
If  the  societies  on  the  frontiers  shall  preserve  a  minute  account 
of  all  particulars  of  this  kind,  they  may  be  doing  a  service  to 
the  future  which  they  do  not  realize  now. 


LINGUISTIC  NOTES. 

EDITKD  BY  ALB.  8.  GATSCIIET,  WASHINGTON,  I).  C. 

Shawnee. — The  four  historical  divisions  of  the  Shawnee  or 
Shawano  tribe  of  Indians,  as  given  ii^  their  own  language,  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Pekui,  or  Fkui.  '  (2)  Menekut-thegi.  (3)  Tsala^-- 
giisagi.  (4)  KispogO'gi.  These  divisions  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  clans  of  the  tribe,  of  which  there  are  twelve 
at  least,  each  of  them  having  membere  in  ever}'  one  of  the 
four  di\'isions.  The  first  of  them,  Pekui,  means  "ashes,"  plur., 
pekuigi ;  it  gave  origin  to  the  town  of  Piqua,  in  Ohio,  where 
this  portion  of  the  tribe  was  once  settled,  and  probably  refers  to 
their  "camp-fire."  .  The  second  division  formed  the  historical 
"Mackacheek  towns,"  in  Logan  county,  Ohio,  destroyed  in  1786 
by  General  Logan.  To  the  fourth  division  belonged  Tecumseh 
and  his  brother,  the  prophet.  The  signification  of  the  other 
names  (besides  Pekui)  is  not  known,  but  the  ending  -gi  shows 
that  they  are  given  in  the  plural  form.  The  name  Tecumseh  is 
pronounced  Tkdmthi,  TkAm'the,  "going  across,"  as,y.  ^.,  through 
the  midst  of  a  crowd,  or  across  the  path  of  another  person; 
from  netkamdthka,  "  I  go  across. " 

On  the  numeral  classifiers  occurring  in  Maya,  and  in  the 
cognate  Quich^,  of  Guatemala,  Count  Hyacinthe  de  Charencey 
has  inserted  an  exhaustive  article  in  the  lievtce  de  Linguistiquej 
Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  339-386.  These  "expletives,"  as  he  calls  them, 
do  not  add  anything  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence ;  they  only 
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show  that  these  Indians  are  classing  the  objects  of  which  they 
speak,  into  certain  concrete  categories.  In  the  Maya  the  author 
has  discovered  thirty-three  of  these  classifiers.  Another  series 
of  classifiers,  called  "collectives,"  is  more  numerous  in  Quiche 
than  in  Maya,  and  we  find  here  a  term  for  globular,  another  for 
flat,  disk-shaped,  another  for  pliant  objects,  others  for  objects 
suspended,  standing  in  a  file,  etc.  In  this  and  in  many  other 
respects,  Quiche  shows  a  more  archaic  structure  than  the  Maya^ 
of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan. 

Sarakhole  is  the  name  of  an  African  people  inhabiting  both 
sides  of  the  Upper  Senegal  River,  and  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits.  Its  language  pertains  to  the  Bambarra  stock ;  all  its 
words  end  in  one  of  the  vowels  u,  e,  i,  a,  the  nouns  usually 
showing  the  termination  e  (French  e).  The  pronoun,  verb  and 
noun  do  not  inflect  for  gender,  but  the  noun  forms  a  plural,  gen- 
erally ending  in  -u.  The  personal  and  the  possessive  pronoun 
are  identical.  No  cases  exist  for  the  inflection  of  the  noun,  only 
postpositions.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  published  upon  this 
Western  African  language,  except  the  article  written  for  the 
Revue  de  £ifyjuistiq%e,  XIV.,  pp.  80-96,  by  General  L.  Faid- 
herbe,  who  gives  verbal  inflections,  syntactic  examples,  and  a 
very  curious  and  instructive  war-song  of  the  tribe. 

KiiAsiA  is  a  language  spoken  in  the  mountain  ridge  separat- 
ing Eastern  Bengal  from  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Brahmaputra, 
by  200,000  half-civilized  natives.  The  literary  specimens  pub- 
lished in  this  tongue  are  mainly  of  a  religious  character,  and 
were  partly  transcribed  by  means  of  the  Bengali  alphabet 
Khasia,  with  its  six  dialects,  forms  a  linguistic  family  for  itself, 
and  is  most  remarkable  on  account  of  forming  a  transitory  stage 
between  the  isolating  or  monosyllabic  languages  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  and  the  agglutinative  order  of  tongues,  as  Abel 
Hovelacque  has  shown  in  a  very  instructive  article  printed  in 
the  Revue  de  Zinguistiquej  XIV.,  pp.  20-47.  Some  linguistic 
specimens  are  given,  with  translation  and  partial  analysis,  from 
the  Khasia  New  Testament.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  Prof.  Cuno 
von  der  Gabelentz  had  published  a  Khasia  grammar  and  vocab- 
ulary in  German. 
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.  ORIGIN  OF  LAKES. 

Prof.  J.  LeConte,  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Review,  April  10,  1880, 
says:  Lalce  l^aslns  owe  their  origrn  to  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Among 
these  are  (1)  the  remnants  of  old  seas.  The  so  called  Caspian  and  Arid 
Seas  are  supposed  to  have  once  been  portions  of  the  Black  Sea.  (2)  Pla- 
teau Lakes,  being  simple  depressions  in  a  nearly  uniform  surface,  e.  g.,  the 
Equatorial  Lakes  of  Africa,  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah.  (8)  Grater 
Lakes,  many  such  are  found  in  volcanic  regions.  (4^  Earthquake 
Lakes.  In  1811,  an  extensive  area  of  ground  near  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  sub- 
sided many  feet,  and  gave  origin  to  a  lake.  (5)  Accidental  lakes,  e.  g.,  lava 
damming  up  a  stream.  (6)  Lime  sink  Lakes^  extensive  caverns  become 
lakes.  (7)  Glacial  origin,  (a)  Moraine  Lakes;  (b)  glacial  scooped  lakes. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Ramsay  maintains  that  a  large  portion  of  the  lacustrine  basins 
owe  their  existence  to  the  erasure  of  ice  glaciers  on  the  rock  below.  (1)  In 
the  Alps,  all  the  large  lakes  lie  in  the  direct  channels  of  the  great  old  gla- 
ciers. (2)  The  examination  of  the  Map  of  the  World  indicates  that  the  fur- 
ther north  or  south  we  go  the  more  do  lakes  increase  in  number.  But  Prof. 
R.  Pumpelly  maintains  that  during  preglacial  times  a  vast  number  of  rock 
formed  basins  over  the  surface  of  the  continents  by  the  secular  disintegra- 
tion of  rocks.  Mr.  B.  D.  Oldham  maintains  (1)  that  no  lake  basin  exceeding 
700  feet  in  depth  or  5  miles  in  length  could  owe  its  origin  to  glacial  action. 
(2)  That  no  glacier  could  be  pushed  « i  masBe  over  5  mUes.  Lake  Baikal,  in 
Russia,  is  ISOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  steep  moun- 
tains. Its  depth  is  about  9,951  feet,  the  height  of  Mt.  Etoa.  It  would  have 
taken  a  mighty  glacier  to  have  scooped  such  a  basin.  Yet  its  great  length, 
400  miles,  renders  the  action  of  glacial  agencies  more  possible. 

The  Ancient  Manupacturino  op  Papxb  in  Mexico.— The  report  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester  for  the  year  1880  contains  an  ar- 
ticle by  Phillip  J.  Valentlni,  In  which  the  author  derives,  from  the  study 
of  certain  hieroglyphics,  the  history  of  paper  manufacturing  in  Mexico. 
The  hieroglyphics  are  the. names  of  towns  in  which  rolls  of  paper  are  dis- 
cernible, ^so  other  signs  for  numbers,  from  which  the  author  makes  out 
that  certain  towns  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute  of  paper  to  the  Emperor. 
The  hieroglyphics  are  found  in  Lord  Eingsborough's  collection,  especially 
the  Mendozo  codex  contained  therein. 

The  manufacturing  of  paper  is  then  described.  Quotations  from  Petrus 
Martyr,  Bishop  Landa  and  from  Gomora,  the  secretary  of  Heman  Gortez, 
and  others,  are  given.  From  these  we  learn  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
paper,  one  made  from  the  inner  bark*  of  a  tree  and  the  other  from  a  vegeta- 
ble pulp,  and  that  certain  towns  were  noted  for  the  production  of  these  two 
kinds. 

The  quantity  of  paper  exacted  by  the  Emperor,  or  rather  by  the  tribe  of 
which  the  Emperor  was  the  ruler,  was  immense.  The  manner  of  counting 
in  Mexico  is  by  twenties  and  the  multiples  of  twenty,  as,  for  instance,  400, 
8,000,  a  flag  representing  30,  a  feather  representing  400,  and  a  pouch  repre- 
senting 8,000.  According  to  this,  24,000  resmas,  equal  to  480,000  sheets  of 
paper,  were  brought  yearly  to  the  city  of  Mexico  as  tribute.  The  use  of 
this  paper  was  not  all  for  the  national  records,  though  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing records  by  hieroglyphics  involved  the  use  of  a  large  amount  for  this 
purpose.  It  appears,  however,  that  captives  were  decorated  in  paper  before 
they  were  immolated,  and  that  in  the  religious  festivals  paper  in  various 
forms  was  used.  Girls  bore  cones  with  paper  tassels,  noblemen  wore 
rosettes  of  paper  on  their  foreheads,  etc. 

The  head  dresses  noticed  on  some  of  the  statues  from  Mexico  were 
probably  made  from  paper.  Ornaments  of  paper  also  formed  a  part  of  the 
dresses  of  priests.  Banners  were  also  made  of  paper  for  some  of  the 
religious  ceremonies.  The  victims  of  sacrifice  were  dressed  in  paper  robes 
and  bore  paper  banners,  and  the  priests  bore  largo  bundles  of  paper  in  their 
hands  and  other  priests  bore  censers  which  were  decorated  with  the  head 
and  tail  of  a  serpent  two  or  three  arms  long,  made  of  paper.  Mural 
crowns  of  paper  and  mitres  of  paper  were  also  worn  at  the  sacrifices. 
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Pbehistobic  Man  in  Amekiga.— The  North  American  Rerietr  has  an 
article  written  by  Prof.  Edwin  J.  Morse  on  prehistoric  man  in  America, 
in  which  we  And  the  astounding  assertion  that  "the  study  and  growth  of 
the  subject  of  man's  higrh  antiquity  has  been  wholly  due,  not  to  the  eindcncen 
— ^for  these  liad  been  despairingly  thrust  before  the  learned  societies  to 
be  again  and  again  rejected — but  to  the  rapid  acceptance  of  those  rational 
Aiews  which  recognize  man's  origin  from  the  animals  before  him. " 

This  is  what  we  call  Darwinism  gone  to  seed.  Not  the  evidences,  but 
an  improved  theory — the  basis  of  science  !  The  learned  societies  do  not 
consider  facts  and  reject  evidences  !  Indeed  !  We  supposed  that  it  was 
the  object  and  the  boast  of  science  to  deal  with  facts  rather  than  simple 
probabilities.  Is  the  view  of  the  antiquity  of  man  given  by  the  discoveries 
in  the  gravel  beds  dependent  upon  the  theory  of  man's  descent  from  ani- 
mals? Is  this  the  reason  why  scientists  accept  the  Neanderthal  skull  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  Simian  character  of  all  primitive  and  prehistoric 
skulls?  And  is  the  evidence  of  the  discovery  of  the  Calaveras  skull  more 
conclusive  because  of  the  theory? 

"Many  tilings  may  have  destroyed  the  evidence,  such  as  the  arboreal 
residence,  the  destruction  of  caves  and  the  obliteration  of  all  traces  of 
man  !"  These  excuses  would  be  more  fitting  if  there  was  less  assertion 
and  the  theorizer  was  less  confident. 

"If  deposits  older  than  pleistocene  yield  a  more  primitive  workshop," 
why  not  show  it? 

If  it  "does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  single  species,  man,  may  be 
the  sole  survivor  of  fossil  species  now  extinct, "  why  not  prove  it,  and  not 
make  the  probability  the  basis  of  theory,  as  if  it  were  proven  ? 

Beally!  the  naivete  of  the  professor  is  beyond  all  compare.  We  com- 
mend the  article  as  a   specimen  of  logic. 

Early  Notices  of  the  Missoum  River.— The  Kansas  City  Rericv 
for  Juno  has  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject  by  John  P.  Jones,  of 
Koytesville,  Mo.  The  author  refers  to  Marquette  and  La  Salle,  but  he 
omits  tlio  testimony  of  the  historian  of  Ferdinand  De  Soto  and  that  of 
Cabeca  De  Vaca  before  them.  The  narrative  of  La  Hontiui  is  also  en- 
tirely omitted.  Otherwise  than  this  the  article  is  well  worth  reading.  PoU 
ter'a  Monthly  for  June  also  has  air  article  on  the  knowledge  of  America 
among  the  ancients,  which  gives  quotations  from  various  authors,  Greek 
and  Latin,  showing  that  the  Island  of  Atlantis,  and  perhaps  the  continent  of 
America,  were  at  least  suspected  to  have  an  existence.  , 

Urns  and  Beads. — Several  cinerary  urns  have  been  found  at  Stapenhlll 
England.  Some  of  those  urns  contained  bones  which  had  been  cremat^^. 
An  uni  highly  ornamented  was  found  near  the  head  of  a  female  skeleton. 
accompanied  with  two  bronze  fibulie  'and  necklace  of  beads,  some  of  them 
of  glass  and  some  of  amber.  Another  urn,  contained  a  large  ivory  bead, 
highly  ornamented,  and  still  another  contained  Saxon  pottery  beads. 
These  finds  were  made  in  a  brickyard  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  near  the  valley 
of  the  Trent.  They  were  only  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface. — RejHfrt  of 
Burton  Archatolog ical  Soeieiy. 

Neoliths  in  Cape  Colony.  —  The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society 
reports  the  finding  of  Neolithic  implements  in  the  diamond  fields  of  Cape 
Colony,  flukes,  scrapers,  grinders  and  heavy  perforated  stone  balls.  All 
these  were  found  on  the  surface.  Mounds  of  shell  were  found  containing 
rudely  omamentec^  pottery,  hammer  stones  and  rubbers. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Boat  of  an  ancient  sea  king  is  the  subject  of  wm 
illustrated  article  in  the  May  number  of  Popular  Science  Montklw*  Ite 
same  facts  have  been  also  given  more  at  length  by  many  of  the  TTInjiltifc 
newspapers.  The  old  Norse  sea  kings,  it  appears,  ventured  across  the  OOMI 
in  much  smaller  boats  than  would  be  considered  safe  in  these  daya 

Animal  Ornamentation  in  the  North  is  the  title  of  a  vdume  Ivj  0K» 

Sophus  MUller,  of  the  Danish  Museum. 

Dr.  Edkinb  contributes  a  paper  to  the  Journal  of  ike  Bag^ 
Society  for  April  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  meaninn^  of  tbr 
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"NirvSna. "  He  very  correctly  says  that  widely  different  views  have  been 
held  at  various  periods  and  by  different  classes  of  the  disciples  of  Buddha. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  logrical  conclusion  of  Buddhist  metaphysics  requires 
Nir\'flna  to  mean  loss  of  consciousness  or  practical  annihilation,  since  con- 
sciousness implies  activity,  which,  producing  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
fruit,  is  the  cause  of  transmigration.  To  devise  a  way  of  escape  from  this 
repeat4)d  birth  was  the  great  problem  of  both  Brahmanic  and  Buddhist 
speculations.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  common  people,  as  everywhere, 
demanded  something  more  tangible  than  mere  speculations.  To  most  of 
them  Nirvana  meant  death  with  an  ill-defined  notion  of  some  reward  for  the 
righteous  soul  thereafter.  Among  the  more  practical  Buddhist  peoples 
north  of  India  this  idea  took  shape  in  Amitabha,  a  paradise  in  the  far  west 
full  of  sensuous  delights,  whither  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  conveyed. 
The  same  view  prevails  in  China.  Two  degrees  of  Nirvftna  are  sometimes 
recognized  by  the  philosopher,  the  one  a  high  degree  of  sanotiflcation 
which  may  be  reached  in  this  life,  the  other  a  perfect  release  from  the  en- 
tanglements of  senses,  and  to  be  attained  only  at  death. — 7.  A. 

Thb  same  part  contains  a  discussion  of  the  invention  of  the  Indian 
alphabet,  by  Prof.  Dowson.  It  is  held  by  most  scholars  that  the  alphabets 
of  northern  India  were  primarily  derived  from  Semitic  source,  and  that  byt 
the  Aryans  they  were  passed  over  to  the  Dravidians.  Prof.  Dowson  dis- 
sents from  the  first  part  of  this  view  and  regards  them  as  of  Hindu  origin. 
Admitting  that  the  data  are  not  sufTiciont  to  allow  a  perfect  demonstration 
of  either  theory,  the  writer  argues  that  the  researches  of  the  ancient 
Hindus  in  language  prove  them  competent  to  invent  alphabetic  characters; 
that  the  Indian  alphabets  have  peculiar  characters  of  their  own,  as  certain 
.  vowels,  aspirates,  nasals  and  sibilants ;  and  that  the  Hindu  writing  runs 
from  left  to  right,  while  the  Semitic  writing  as  persistently  runs  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  matter  must  be  still  considered  as  subjwlice. — /.  A. 

The  last  literary  work  done  by  the  lamented  missionary  and  scholar. 
Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  of  Benares,  was  the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  the 
Prospects  of  Hindu  Caste,  which  we  find  in  the  Indian  Evangelical  Review 
for  October,  1880.  No  person  has  studied  the  subject  more  profoundly 
than  he,  and  is  therefore  more  competent  to  express  an  opinion  regarding 
it.  After  depicting  in  darkest  colors  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation 
which  caste  has  brought  upon  India,  Mr.  Sherring  gives  his  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  system  is  being  gradually  but  surely  undermined.  The 
introduction  of  western  science,  and  above  all  the  teachings  of  Christian 
missionaries,  are  causing  a  great  awakening  of  the  Hindu  intellect.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  Bengal.  Men  of  education  look  with  contempt  upon 
the  superstitious  practices  of  the  masses,  and  in  some  cases  openly  oppose 
them.  But  no  one  need  be  disappointed  to  find  that  the  caste  system  can- 
not be  overthrown  for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  banyan  tree  which  clings 
with  a  thousand  roots  to  the  soil  of  Ignorance  and  selfishness  cannot  t»e 
felled  at  a  stroke;  rather,  its  stems  will  have  to  be  cut  away  one  at  a  time. 

Scholars  will  be  thankful  that  Mr.  Sherring  lived  to  complete  his  great 
work  on  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  the  third  volume  of  which  is  in  the 
press. — /.  A. 

Much  has  bocm  written  pro  and  con  about  the  evidence  which  the  Rig- 
Veda  can  furnish  concerning  a  primitive  monotheism  among  the  old  Aryans. 
The  latest  (MintrUiution  to  the  discussion  which  we  chance  to  have  notii^ed 
is  by  thn  editor  In  th"  same  review  for  July,  1880.  He  argues  negatively 
that,  wor<<  thurn  no  tra<ieH  of  a  primitive  revelation  in  the  Veda,  it  would 
not  prov  notiii  t^*  hav«t  been  given,  since  the  composition  of  the  hymns  was 
long  submiquHnt  t<i  l\w  beginnings  of  the  race  and  sufTiciont  time  had 
elapsod  for  the  pufH  faith  to  have  become  dobased  or  wholly  forgotten. 
But  th«»  wrlti'r  thlnkH  th«t  h«  dlHcems  hints  of  such  a  revolatlon  in,  1st,  the 
promin«n<'«  given  In  thn  Veda  to  sacrifice,  and  especially  In  the  story  of  the 
selMninioliitioii  of  a  god  for  thu  Devas  or  glorified  men;  2<1.  the  <loctrine  of 
a  M<Hlliitr)r  Mb  uuggubted  by  ihit  ofllce  of  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  whose  duty 
it  WHM  t<»  «'ofiVHy  thtj  wiuhHti  uf  men  to  the  gods;  IU\,  the  large  place  which 
prayer  and  i»raisu    charaitt»rijiitiu  of  the  true  religion — occupy  in  the  Vedic 
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ritual;  4th,  the  loftier  conception  of  Divinity  which  appears  in  Yaruna,  who 
is  confessedly  one  of  the  oldest  Aryan  deities;  5th,  traditions  of  the  Crea- 
tion in  a  hymn  of  the  tenth  book. 

Wo  cannot  here  examine  these  arguments,  but  will  only  say  that  they 
do  not  impress  us  as  conclusive.  There  Is  a  dangerous  tendency  in  the 
interpretation  of  ancient  texts  to  press  into  them  a  meaning  which  does  not 
belong  to  them,  and  there  is  no  better  illustration  of  it  than  the  treatment 
the  Rig  -Veda  has  often  received.  Still,  while  claiming  that  the  conoeptions 
of  the  Yedic  poets  may  be  explained  on  purely  natural  grounds,  we  insist 
that  a  primitive  supernatural  revelation  is  not  thereby  precluded. — /.  A. 

Twin  Mounds  in  Japan. — Vol.  Vin,  Part  III,  Transiictions  of  the  Asi- 
atic Society  of  Japan,  contains  an  important  paper  by  Ernest  Sotow  upon 
ancient  sepulchral  mounds.  There  are  two  forms  of  burial  mounds,  the 
circular  tumulus,  for  persons  of  inferior  rank,  and  the  double  mound,  lliese 
twin  mounds  lie  east  and  west,  the  west  end  being  square,  the  easteni 
round  and  the  middle  contracted.  The  east  end  contains  the  tomb,  open- 
ing south,  and  is  divided  into  three  sections,  the  outer  passage,  the  sacri- 
ficial chapel  and  the  vault.  Many  of  the  stones  forming  the  roof  are  very 
large.  Each  mound  seems  to  have  been  built  up  in  three  tiers,  on  the  cap 
\yf  which  was  a  fence  foiined  by  terra  cotta  pipes  for  posts  and  bamboo 
poles  placed  in  holes  in  the  pipes. 

The  illustrations  resemble  Pueblo  and  Central  American  specimens. 

The  Book  of  Hades,  as  carved  on  the  tomb  of  Seti  L,  has  been  trans- 
lated by  M.  Lefebre.  This  is  a  record  of  the  lower  regions  through 
which  the  sun  was  supposed  to  pass  during  the  hours  of  the  night.  Each 
of  the  twelve  spaces  or  hours  has  a  name  and  proper  inhabitants,  and  sym- 
bolical doors  through  which  the  Sun-God  passes  in  his  divine  bark.  The 
underworld  contained  the  good  and  the  evil  alike,  the  former  to  be  recom- 
pensed by  Ka,  the  latter  to  be  punished  by  Horus.  It  has  been  surmised, 
however,  that  the  Egyptians  believed  that  this  world  hiduded  the  great 
surrounding  sea  to  the  southward  and  that  the  sun  passed  around  this 
underworld  to  the  east  again  to  arise. 

The  Philistines.— a  sepulchral  monument  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Usurtjiscn  I.,  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  now  in  the  Louvre,  makes  mention 
of  Polasta  or  Philistines  as  being  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  along  with  the 
Hittites,  as  early  as  that  dynasty,  many  centuries  before  Abraham,  and  it 
proves  true  that  the  Hittites,  from  whom  the  patriarch  purchased  the  cave 
of  Macpelah,  inhabited  the  land  before  his  advent. 

Pad  AN  Aram. — A  remarkable  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  in  a 
previous  number  about  the  journey  of  Jacob  is  found  in  the  di»cover>',  by 
Brugsch  Bey,  that  the  Padan  Naharalm  of  scripture  was  not  situated  beyond 
Euphrates,  as  was  supposed,  but  was  a  country  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Anlioch,  watered  by  the  Boutes.  An  inscription  on  a  tablet  belonging  to 
the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.,  makes  mention  of  the  daughti'.r  of  the  King  of 
Naharalm.  This  country  has  been  shown  to  be  the  one  mentioned  by  the 
Assyrian  monuments  as  the  one  inhabited  by  the  Patinai,  tlie  neighbors  and 
kinsmen  of  the  Hittites. 

The  Tomb  of  Hekod  the  Great. — Herr  Conrad  Schick,  of  Jerusalem* 
has  been  trying  to  find  the  location  of  this  tomb,  and  at  last  has  reaefaed 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  bo  found  on  the  summit  of  the  Ftank  If ouiitali» 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Bethlehem. 


Meoqiddo. — In  his  tent  work  in  Palestine  Lieut.  Condor  proposes  Is 
locate  this  place  at  a  place  named  Miggeddo,  in  the  plain  of  B^ssi; 
the  Jordan,  instead  of  at  the  ancient  Legio,  in  the  plain  of 
where  Dr.  Robinson  locates  it. 

PiTHoM. — Dr.  George  Ebers  and  Brugsch  Bey  have  both 
opinions  about  this  Biblical  location,  where  the  children  of  Jtr 
reduced  to  compulsory  labor.    The  Egyptian  name  was  PI  Tai 
the  God  Turn.  Tnis  deity,  who  was  one  of  the  very  ear^  ohjeo^ 
tion  representing  the  setting  sun,  was  symbolized  by  the  hiup' 
ing  the  crown  of  upper  and  lower  Egypt.    The  Egyptfami  r 
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BpringiDK  out  of  death  and  light  out  of  night.  This  god,  first  among  the 
gods,  was  "alone  upon  the  primitive  watera."  His  chief  place  of  worship 
was  Heliopolis,  tlie  City  of  the  Sun.  Pithom  was  located  in  the  district  of 
Theken,  ** Inhabited  of  foreigners,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  east,**  in  the 
eighth  Nomos  of  lower  Egypt,  near  the  Bitter  Pools,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  A  papyrus  of  Anastasi  VI.,  the  Pithom,  lying  beside  the  pools,  is 
called  a  City  of  Memptah  (the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus),  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  Goshen,  filled  with  Semitic  people,  as  the  name  Berkabutha,  i.  c, 
pool,  a  Hebrew  word  on  the  papyrus,  indicates,  agrees  with  Herr  Brugsch's 
det4>rminati<m  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Israelites  in  leaving  Egypt.     . 

The  Kushitks. — Prof.  Lepsius,  in  a  recent  work  on  African  philology, 
has  taken  the  same  position  which  Kawlinson  and  others  have  advocated, 
that  the  Kushites  were  the  earliest  maritime  race  who  extended  their 
migrations  along  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
were  the  real  ancestors  of  the  Phii>nicians.  They  moved  in  parallel  columns 
with  the  ancestors  of  the  Egyptians  and  Libyans  toward  the  west,  followed 
after  a  time  by  the  Shemites,  but  passed  by  water  to  Africa  and  st^ttled  in 
Ethiopia. 

The  Im age  of  Athena  Again. — This  image  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  an 
old  Roman  house  at  Athens.  It  is  of  Pentellic  marble  and  is  armed  with 
helmet,  shield  and  egis.  It  was  found  lying  on  the  face  at  a  depth  of  two 
feet  six  inches.  Traces  of  color  are  on  the  lielmet's  plume,  on  the  eyes  of 
the  serpent,  which  serves  as  a  giixile,  on  the  wings  of  the  Gorgon  head,  on 
her  shield  and -elsewhere.  It  is  supposed  that  it  is  a  reduction  of  the  great 
Chryselephantine  statue  by  Phidias,  which  was  the  chief  glory  of  the 
Parthenon. 

The  excavations  at  Olympia  have  been  suspended  for  want  of  funds. 
The  German  Government  claim  about  two  thousand  pieces  of  marble, 
bronze  and  pottery  duplicates,  it  is  said. 

A  oast  of  the  Bunic  bock  at  Bomsund  has  been  placed  in  the  Stockholm 
Museum.  Besides  a  long  Runic  inscription  It  contains  also  a  group  of 
figures  connected  with  the  antique  story  of  Ligura,  the  dragon -slayer. 
The  second  volume  of  Prof.  Thorsen's  Runic  Monuments  of  Denmark  is 
now  ready. 
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JOUSNAIi  OP  THE  TlULNBAGTIONS  OP  THB  ViCTOBIA  INSTITUTE  OB  PHItiOSOPHIOAL  SOCtETY 

OP  Qbeat  BarrAiN.    Maroh,  1881.    Londoa,  £.  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross. 

The  Victoria  Institute  might  properly  be  called  the  society  of  Christian 
evidence.  Its  design  is  to  seek  for  the  confirmation  of  scripture  truth, 
from  whatever  source  that  confirmation  may  come.  The  researches  in  t^e 
line  of  archeeology  render  its  reports  valuable  to  the  specialist  whatever 
his  religious  belief.  It  is  probable  that  as  much  thoroughness  of  research 
exists  with  Christian  students  as  with  those  who  take  pride  in  their  skep- 
tical attitude.  One  is  as  likely  to  bring  out  the  truth  as  the  other,  for 
skeptics  are  as  anxious  to  prove  their  theories  as  (yhristians,  and  if  the 
tinge  of  speculation  belongs  to  one  side,  it  does  also  to  the  other. 

The  eight  hundred  honorable  members  of  this  society  are  not  likely  to 
allow  arrogance  to  assert  itself  in  scientific  circles  without  some  response. 
As  an  offset  to  the  boastful  spirit  of  certain  scientists  we  think  that  the 
very  argument  of  numbers  will  have  some  weight. 

The  Folk  IjOBE  Sooiett.    First  and  Second  Annual  Reports.    May,  1877  and  1880. . 

This  society  is  engaged  in  a  splendid  work,  that  of  collecting  the  folk 
lore  of  all  countries.  It  has  a  branch  already  in  India,  and  the  design  is 
to  establish  a  branch  In  America  also. 

American  mythology,  though  it  bears  the  tinge  of  American  scenery,  as 
does  the  Greek,  Roman  and  Scandinavian  mythology  that  of  their  own  land, 
yet  presents  many  things  in  common  with  them.    Hence  the  study  of 
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American  tradition  should  bo  in  connection  with  that  of  other  lands;  Gom- 
t)airi8on  is  everything.  Folk  lore  among  the  aborigines  of  America  also 
opens  a  broad  held.  There  are  charms  to  it  in  a  literaiy  point  of  view. 
Tradition  is  fast  dying  out.  The  shadows  should  be  caught  before  they 
disappear. 

IMDIAN  CoBN.  By  Lewis  Sturtey^rant,  LL.  D.,  South  Framinghfcm,  Mau.  Bfepcintod  tnm 
the  38th  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Agrlcnltural  Society,  1S78. 

This  little  pamphlet  reviews,,  first,  the  prehistoric  evidenceB)  second, 
the  mythology;  third,  the  original  varieties;  foUrth,  the  varlationB;  and, 
fifth,  the  Indian  cultivation  of  com. 

The  author  has  done  his  work  ailmirably,  as  the  f&cts  are  plainly  told 
and  no  position  is  carelessly  taken.  As  a  contribution  to  archsBology  the 
I>amphlet  is  valuable  and  deserves  to  be  printed  in  a  more  permanent  fona 
than  in  au^agKcultural  report. 

DiscovKRY  OF  PAiiBOLmiio  FLINT  iMPiiXlfXNTS  IN  tJpPRB  EoTFT.  By  Piof.  Henry  W. 
Haynee.  Reprinted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Seiapeea. 
Vol.  X. 

This  is  a  folio  pamphlet  with  four  pages  letter  press  and  seven  pages  of 
photograph  or  Albrotypo  cuts. 

The  existence  of  a  "Stone  Age**  in  Egypt  has  been  disputed,  though 
many  drawings  of  the  inscriptions  found  in  tombs  and  the  pyramids  would 
seem  to  prove  the  fact,  for  there  are  pictures  of  stone  axes  in  the  hands  of 
artisans  as  plahily  as  there  are  bricks  in  the  hands  of  bricklayers.  Prof. 
HayncH  has  confirmed  the  position  by  discovering,  at  a  point  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Cairo,  a  numb(;r  of  valuable  paleolithic  specimens;  also,  at  Luxor, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Thebes  of  the  Hundred  Gates,  other  flaked  imple- 
ments, though  he  haH  not  yet  discovered  any  of  the  polished  stone. 

The  cuts  represent  sixty-one  specimens.  Some  of  them  are  Icnives  of  a 
fine  form,  others  are  axes  of  the  St.  Acheuil  type,  others  lance-heads  similar 
to  tliose  found  at  Le  Moustier,  others  are  scrapers,  arrow-heada  and  flakes 
of  various  kinds.  There  is  one  point  to  which  we  would  call  attention  and 
that  is  the  resemblance  which  the  so-called  paleolithlcs,  both  of  Egypt  and 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Somnie,  bear  to  the  relics  which  are  still  picked  up  on 
the  surface  throughout  tho  Valley  of  the  Ohio. 

The  m<'re  fomi  of  u  relic  does  not  give  an  idea  o(  the  age  to  which  it 
belongs,  if  we  take  the  word  age  in  the  sense  of  period  or  date,  though  it 
does  show  that  a  rude  cultus  once  exist<'d,  and  for  that  matter  still  exists, 
throughout  the  globe,  which  has  been  characterized  by  the  use  of  these 
implements. 

Abch;f.olooical  Instittte  of  Am rbica.    Secoml  Annual  Report,  1880-1861.    Preaented  at 

tbo  Aunual  Meeting.  Boston,  May  21, 1881. 

The  work  done  by  this  society  has  been  distributed  over  two  continents. 
The  most  ♦»nicient  work  has  been  done  on  this  continent,  our  coadjutor.  Ad. 
F.  Bandelier,  havin;?  carried  out  some  investigations  among  the  Puebk>s  of 
New  Mi'xico  and  In  (fonnection  with  M.  Charnay's  expedition  in  Mexico  also. 
The  work  in  the  oast  has  been  mainly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Assos. 
Many  difficulties  have  been  experience<l  and  the  explorations  have  not 
resulted  as  favorably  as  could  have  been  wished.  The  society  propose  to 
continue  (explorations  in  both  places,  and  will  publish  the  results  as  soon  ■• 
practicable. 

Mr.  Bandelier  lias  made  some  valuable  observations  upon  the  GentDe 
system  of  the  Fueblo  Indians  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  reports  the  disoorery 
of  a  ^labyrinth  at  Gnossos  and  of  some  ancient  characters  which  evidenlly 
belong  to  a  period  prior  to  the  use  of  letters. 

HiBToiucAL  Society  of  Kkw  Mexico.    Inaugural  Address  of  Hon.  W.  O.  Riteta, 
De^vorcd  before  the  Society,  February  21, 1881,  at  the  "Palace."  Santa  Fa,  Ik 

This  society,  which  was  organized  In  1859,  was,  in  the  year  18atp 
date  of  its  twenty-flrst  anniversary,  when  "it  was  of  age,"  reoqn 
David  J.  Miller  and  Louis  Felsenthal,  two  of  the  memberft  off 
society,  having  signed  the  call.    The  address  of  the  President;  dd 
the  first  annual  meeting,  is  replete  with  information  coneemli 
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traditions,  archfeologry  and  prehistoric  remains.  The  society  seems  destined 
to  do  a  woriL  for  the  region  where  it  is  located  which  will  be  of  great  value 
to  future  generations. 

BUIiLSTINO  DBIXA  ComOSUONX  ABOHSOIjOOXOA  COMMUMAUi  DI  BOMA.  AhOO  IV.  BOBM, 
1881. 

The  articles  in  this  number  are,  first,  a  supplement  to  the  volume  on 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum;  second,  Di  uno  Busto  dl  FanclreUo 
Epiziono.  It  also  contains  one  page  of  photographs  of  the  masks  iliscov- 
ered  and  one  of  lithographs  of  the  busts. 

Indians.    Adyanced  Sheets  from  the  Twelfth  Number  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britamiioa. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  takes  the  position  that  the  Indians  were 
autochthonous,  and  intimates  that  they  may  have  been  the  original  stock 
from  which  the  Asiatic  races  descended.  He  thinks  that  there  are  no  good 
evidences  of  a  migration  into  America  by  way  of  Behring's  Strait.  The 
languages  of  America  he  regards  as  polysynthetic  and  thinks  that  a  special 
place  should  be  reserved  to  the  American  group.  This  polysynthetic  char- 
acter he  thinks  consistent  with  the  theory  that  the  race  is  autochthonous, 
though  he  gives  the  line  of  development  through  the  agglutinated  Malayan 
and  Dravidian  to  the  polysynthetic  American  and  through  the  agglutinated 
Tartar  to  the  inflected  Aryan  and  Semitic. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  American  languages  have  a  "much  putting 
together,**  and  that  they  belong  to  a  group  separate  from  Mongolian  and 
Malayan,  but  the  science  of  comparative  grammar  gives  no  clue  yet  as  to 
their  affinities,  and  all  speculation  as  to  th«  origin  of  the  race  from  this  evi- 
dence is  premature.  The  primitive  speech  may  have  existed  in  the  eastern 
or  in  the  western  hemisphere,  but  the  polysynthetic  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican furninhos  no  e\idence  on  this  point. 

Tho  crania  of  American  Indians  have  been,  it  appears,  examined  by 
Yirchow  and  others  as  evidence  that  two  distinct  types  existed  on  this  con- 
tint^nt,  but  brachiocephalic  and  dolicocephalic  skulls  are  found  indiscrimi- 
nately mingled  together,  and  no  such  association  with  long  barrows  and 
short  barrows,  etc.,  as  appears  in  England,  exists  here,  and  hence  orani- 
ology  is  also  at  present  a  very  uncertain  dependence,  especially  since  pos- 
Uiumous  deformation  is  so  common. 

The  conclusion  of  the  author  that  the  texture  and  color  of  the  hair  and 
the  polysynthetic  speech  are  distinctive  qualities,  is,  however,  a  sound  one. 
"TWO  cranial  forms  do  not  militate  against  the  possible  primordial  unity 
of  the  homo  Americanus. "  The  one  physical  and  the  one  mental  quality  of 
the  race  is  the  texture  and  color  of  the  hair  and  the  polysynthetic  speech. 

The  races  which  the  author  enumerates  are:  1,  Hyperborian;  2,  Thelin- 
keet;  W,  Columbian;  4,  Califomian;  5,  Shoshone,  0;  New  Mexican  Pueblos; 
7,  Yuma;  8,  Athabascan;  9,  Algonquin;  10,  Iroquois;  11,  Dakota;  12,  Appa- 
lachian; 13,  Mexican;  14,  Guiana;  15,  Peruvian;  16,  Brazilian;  17,  Austral, 
This  division  is  the  one  now  generally  accepted. 

Aside  from  the  speculative  character  of  the  essay  on  the  subject  of  the 
origin  of  the  Indian  race,  it  is  a  valuable  one  and  one  which  will  probably 
comniAiid  the  respect  of  the  ethnologists  of  this  country.  The  author  is  a 
member  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  represents 
the  advanced  stages  of  thought  and  study  on  American  archedology  and 
ethnology. 

AUB  DKN  VRBRONDLINKOBN  DBS  BEBUNEB  AMTHBOPOLOOISCHKM  GBtXZiLOHAVT  SmUHO, 

an  19  Fob.,  Dl.    Hr.  Handelman. 

This  pan^phlet  describes  some  of  the  prehistoric  weapons  and  pottery 
now  in  the  museum  at  Berlin,  and  contains  a  page  of  cuts  which  shows 
many  points  of  resemblances  between  these  ancient  weapons  of  Germany 
and  the  Mound  Builders'  relics  of  this  country. 

Ths  Towne  Fakilt  Mkmoriai<.  Compiled  from  the  New  England  Hiitorical  and  Oene- 
alogical  Register,  Boston.  Mass.,  a  Fnblic  and  Family  Beoord.  for  A.  N.  Towne,  dq., 
Ban  Franciaoo,  CaL.  by  Edwin  Hubbard,  Chicago,  Dl.    Chicago,  1880. 

The  Towne  family  is  one  of  the  few  families  of  New  England  whicff  did 
not  come  over  in  the  May  Flower,  but  which  was  Just  as  honorable  notwith- 
standing.   Practical  business  sagacity  seems  to  have  been  its  oharaoter- 
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istic,  as  the  \&rge  proportion  of  persons  mentioned  were  engaged  in  the 
various  oocupations,  such  as  milling,  hotel -keeping,  surveying,  railroading, 
etc. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Towne,  who  is  General  Superintendent  of  the  Oentral  Pacific 
Bailroad,  has  shown  a  commendable  spirit  in  thus  securing  the  record  of 
the  business  lives  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  not  always  that  the  wealth  of 
business  men,  and  especially  of  railroad  men,  is  as  well  employed.  A 
monument  of  marble  or  a  gift  to  some  college  would  be  the  fashionable 
way  of  perpetuating  a  name;  but  here  the  pen  inscribes  the  name  and  many 
are  benefited  by  an  honorable  menticm  by  virtue  of  their  connection  to  one 
who  has  a  proper  family  pride  and  has  the  means  of  gratifying  it  This 
compilation  is,  however,  also  a  monument  to  the  author*s  dUlgenoe  and 
thoroughness,  and  both  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Towne  have  done  credit  to 
themselves  by  the  publication. 

Thb  Epoch  op  the  MAmcoTH  awd  the  Apparition  op  Man  upon  thb  Baiitr.    By  Junei 
C.  Sonthall,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.    London,  Tmbnor  A  Co.    1878. 

This  work  is  a  supplement  to  the  author's  larger  work  entitled  'The 
Beoent  Origin  of  Man."  Its  object  is  to  show  that  the  position  of  the 
archaeologist,  generally,  in  reference  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  man  on 
earth  is  incorrect.  To  this  end  the  author  reviews  the  va^ous  discoveries 
of  the  tokens  of  man  in  the  pile  dwellings,  shell  mounds,  bone  oaves,  iron, 
gravel  and  peat  beds  in  Europe,  showbig  from  various  evidences  that  are 
all  comparatively  recent. 

He  then  reviews'  the  question  as  to  the  disappearance  of  the  various 
wild  animals,  such  as  the  reindeer,  the  mastodon,  the  mammoth,  the  rhino- 
ceros, the  hip]5otamus.  A  third  point  discussed  Is  that  concerning  the 
various  upheavals  of  the  earth  in  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  South  America 
and  North  America,  taking  the  position  that  many  of  these  are  of  quite 
recent  date. 

A  fourth  point  is  that  of  "the  three  ages. "  The  author  thinks  that  there 
is  no  such  distinction  either  in  the  order  of  succession  nor  In  the  chrono- 
logic^ sequence,  but  that  all  these  kinds  of  relics  are  found  indlscrimlnfl^y 
mingled  and  that  the  stone  age  still  exists  in  each  of  the  conthients. 

The  bronze  ago,  he  thinks,  had  no  existence  anywhere,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  paleolithic,  neolithic  and  bronze  ages.  Is  more  a  dis- 
tinction made  by  archieologists  than  one  in  re.  There  is  no  gap  in  the  stone 
age  such  as  some  archa:^ologists  claim. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  author  is  that  the  date  of  man  as  given 
by  history  is  as  ancient  as  that  given  by  any  prehistoric  tokens,  and,  in 
fact,  the  lower  stages  of  society  in  the  localities  where  prehistoric  relics, 
he  thinks,  were  subsequent  to  the  civilization  of  which  ancient  history 
speaks. 

The  review  of  the  various  tokens  of  man  in  Europe  Is  quite  thorough, 
and  since  the  book  is  much  more  recent  than  Lubbock's  work,  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  good  compendium  for  that  subject. 

The  treatment  of  the  second  point,  namely,  that  of  the  disappearance 
of  animalH,  is  less  thorough,  and  on  the  fourth  is  just  thorough  enougli  to 
produce  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  reference  to  the  commonly  accepted 
distinction  as  to  "the  ages. "  It  is  well,  however,  to  have  this  side  pre- 
sented, as  it  will  necessitate  more  careful  definition  of  the  terms  and  more 
thorough  discrimination  in  reference  to  the  tokens. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  archesologists  have  made  a  great  deal  of  a  few 
evidences  and  have  assumed  their  point  proven  without  sufficient  evidoiee. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Neanderthal  skull  and  the  discoveries  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Somme  are  quoted  again  and  again  as  proofs  of  the  extreme  antilqidtjL 
while  all  other  evidences,  pro  and  con,  are  either  ignored  or  forgotten,  am 
so  no  progress  is  made. 

Probably  as  a  result  of  this  and  other  works  like  it,  the  subject  wiB  tiltt 
a  far  broader  range  hereafter,  and  if  the  positions  are  true  they  '^fOk  be 
proven  by  more  facts  and  less  assertion. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

The  Antiquary  for  May  reports  the  proceedings  of  the  several  societies 
of  Great  Britain: 

The  British  Archceological  Society. — Among  the  items  we  note  the  dis- 
covery of  two  Roman  pottery  I^ilns  on  West  Stow  Heath,  Suffolk,  by  W.  H. 
Prigg,  also  of  flint  flakes  from  the  northern  heights  of  London.  ''Roman 
London*'  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  £.  Pripe,  F.  S.  A.  Some  fine 
tesselatcd  pavement  has  been  found  in  Leadenhall  street,  also  the  walls 
of  a  large  building.  The  thickness  ranged  from  throe  to  twelve  feet.  These 
remains  are  found  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  feot. 

A  paper  road  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Eeary  on  the  Eddalc  Mythology  also  treats  of 
the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  and  the  beliefs  connected  therewith  among 
the  Teutonic  race. 

The,  Anthropological  Institute. — A  paper  by  S.  E.  Peal  on  ** Assam  Pile 
Dwellings,''  and  also  one  on  the  "Wild  Tribes  on  the  Naya  Hills  of  India." 
These  Angomis  have  a  custom  of  erecting  monoliths  for  the  dead.  Prof. 
Flower  reported  the  discovery  of  a  custom  of  flattening  heads  of  infants 
in  the  Island  of  MoUicasso  of  New  Hebrides. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society. — Prof.  Beal  read  a  paper  on  the  Chinese  inscrip- 
tions lately  discovered  at  Buddha  Gaya. 

Rev.  S.  M.  May  hew  recently  read  a  paper  before  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiologioal 
Society  on  Baal  worship  and  Baalllc  practices,  maintaining  that  some  of  the 
incantations  common  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  but  the  remains  of  these 
practices  in  modem  times. 

A  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  has  been  organized  in 
this  country.  Among  the  active  members  are  Prof.  Short,  of  ColumbU 
College;  Prof.  Day,  of  Yale  Theological  Seminary;  Prof.  Mead,  of  Andover 
Seminary;  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  others. 

The  Academy  of  Science  of  San  Francisco  reports  some  interesting  finds 
of  prehistoric  relics.  Among  them  is  a  polished  stone  axe,  which  is  said  to 
be  very  beautiful. 

The  Illinois  Archaeological  Society^  recently  organized  at  Springfield, 
promises  to  bo  very  useful. 

The  American  Association  meets  at  Cincinnati  Aug.  19. 

The  Wisconsin  AccLdemy  of  Science  and  Art  met  at  Appleton  July  9. 
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Tbb  AMamrin  ANTKjtiAKiitK  hwi  uuw  rotu^vil  tlii-  uIiuf  ot  tbp  Ibltd  i 
UTB  t«ki<  oofvudDn  lo  actdroes  u  fiw  watite  to  uui  imtTDiu.    Itinl,  a 
ciur  tjisii)»  tu  tbi:  ninny  friiriiita  wIiq  hnTV  so  giin<;raiwl;  iiMliit<-il  im 
tt  hw  tiiinn  uur  enrlvuvor  u>  moke  tbu  Diaewlno  aii  nxiiuiii-iit  ••{  thv  ImbS  J 
In  Mil  t,h«  ilciiiutniHiitn  r«[>l>«ei>lHil,  anil  M  t)iu  wiik!  lltna  k  iiiivlliic 
between  tho  spticlallnlf.  hccI,  it  wo  liavu  HUivi^i.-Tlf'cl.  It  IXM  liuvu  ti;r  Ibe  n 
oo-cpuMJon  ciF  iithnra  and  their  Undif  IdIrj-mU  In  'itu  |>ur|iiai>^    It  io  4^ 
eongrntiiliitlnn  tliat  thu  iiin|;>uEinu  liai>  mule  inii:li  iini^riMU^  iiml  hiw  toKtm  a 
nonoa,  uid  hwi  Ihuiii  iiviu-.vwiiwni  «i  well  rooBlvfid     II  ha*  a  v 
t«<«rnflil  WK:li:>tle«  «f  ihts  ixiuiitry  and  Rurui<«,  gow  Into  inurij-  u: 
Id  tba  worlil.  linn  aiubanyea  wltli  ull  tho  ItnulUiu  JouniBiii  of  ttila  oanutiT^  i 
■iDoi  doToMil  lo  Anlhropniogy  ond  Arcta-ology  In  (Innnoaj',  FmoD*,  If   '  ~ 
India,  Japan,  and  other  foreign  RnuntHes,  and  hy  tbiti  in 
In  aQ  uoiiiitirlcH  anil  nmunw  Uie  atttmtiun  ol  Ui«  IiiwiHHl  or  nil  hIbiwil    W«)f 
w«  have  been  hlchl}'  favurod  la  thla  nwpoat,  and  bellovc  tluU,  ttw  adva 
an  likely  to  nocrue  tnim  tbesu  luinnriiLile  ooimwilana  tt 
■Igtu  ot  Tature  Rucoen. 

Anuther  reason  for  encouratfemeDt,  Is,  that  the  ronr^lnff  ot  tftB  C 
Itnucai.  JovBKAL  Into  the  Amsuciux  AKTi'tuuaiiM,  nud  uur  Klrlotr  n 
tbo  Orjentnl  Department,  lias  lieen  so  goQnnUly  apiirovod.     We  bSTC  ttf  ^ 
^leatl.v  enlaiyed  the  *ph<Te  of  Cb«  maK*''^"  '■  '■■vo  hIm  *ddail  i»  mu  "  '     " 
inn,  a  lance  number  of  the  best  ntholarB  In  Oriuutui  UUtratiinr  and  i 
■eonroi  Ui«  interHrt  of  o  mooh  largat  alrole  ot  readcra. 

'rhiJ  KTowth  of  the  mo^axiiie  In  all  theeo  Teopontii,  has  bucn  moiitet 
UlBt  WO  con  nay  tJiat  It  Is  now  well  nuMbllahed.  each  OT  11 
manned  anil  lb>  wurklng  force  being  Kuuh  m  Io  uimuto  tlie  aliltt  li 
t«nl«  In  the  future^ 

In  rutoreow  to  our  EMbBCTlptlon  llet  wc  would  aliin 
Many  hare  not  only  Henttlieir  aiilMvrip.Unns.  but  have  nl"  ■ 
Msrlptlona  from  others,  and  to  all  snoh  we  nreTery  grnl' ' . 
DHk,  if  our itubecrlben  will  not  nJl  aid  us  In  tJiexauie  wii\ 
way  tor  the  mufnulne  It  they  will  do  bi>.     We  do  not  •■  \  ■ 
but  w«  think  that  wo  ahoiild  havo  the  oomporatlon  o(  ■■■ 
HA  Its  eilitlng,  for  we  liellevH  IJiat  a  llltla  effort  on  thi   i  < 
our  mibHirl)ition.  and  ho  enable  iw  to  oiary  outoiLT  i>l:>i< 
joornnL   SubaorihorB  vrlll  also  i^catly  taoilltate  otir  plun 
tba  jonmal  H  they  will  notify  lu  at  on  Darlydote  of  •-tiuu  ,- 
eulMorlbUons. 

Itiwixiulfiilly  Toim. 
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